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Foreword to the Second Edition 




W MIiN THIS BOOK WAS ORIGINALLY P17BMSIIEI), I VENTURED TO DESCRIBE IT IN 

the preface as the only work which surveyed the evolulif)n of the Ihi- 
ropcan states system in the years iHyo to iSi/) not with reference to 
the problem of the origins of the first World War, nor yet from the standpoint 
of any particular country, but rather as a study of the impact of modern forces 
upon international relations in a period of rapid change. In the intervening 
twenty years literally hundreds of books and articles, totalling tens of thousands 
of pages, have been |)ublishcd on various aspects of European diplomacy in the 
years covered by this work. Yet there has been none, to my knowledge, that 
docs what 1 set out to do. I'his book is still the only comprehensive account of 
the major international issues and the only analysis of the forces that produced 
the balance of ()owcr alliance sy.sterns of those years. 

On publication, this book was warmly received and favorably reviewed by 
scholars throughout the world. Its continued sale over many years indicates that 
it filled a real need and that it appealed not only to students, but to a good many 
general readers. No further justification for its republication seems called for, 
but since the book is being reissued without textual revision, the reader is cer¬ 
tainly entitled to some explanation. 

Normally a new edition of a scholarly work would involve the incorporation 
of subsequent evidence and of the findings of recent research. In the case of this 
book, however, revision of this sort would entail a greater effort than the origi¬ 
nal writing. In the preface of 1930 I took occasion to remark on the vast amount 
(if material bearing on the subject and suggested that even then it was almost 
too great for any one human mind to grasp. And yet, as we can now see, the 
flood was at that time only beginning to rise. In the intervening twenty years it 
has become almo.st unmanageable. The problem is one that confronts historians 
in many of the modern fields, but in this case it is aggravated by special circum- 
.stanccs. Apart from the publication of large source collections by the German 
and French Governments, a number of European archives were opened for 
study for substantial parts of the period covered by this book. The German ar¬ 
chives were made accessible to about 1910, the French to 187S, the British to 
1885, and the Austrian to 1895. Though the Russian and Italian records re¬ 
mained closed to scholars, native hi.siorians were permitted to publish docu- 
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merits on certain topics and to consult the archives on others. Material from 
Scandinavian repositories has also been published, and special recognition is due 
the late King Fuad of Egypt, through whose interest and generosity extensive 
records dealing with the Egyptian and other African questions were collected 
and put at the disposal of investigators. 

The availability of all this archival material led many scholars to concentrate 
their researches in this particular field and resulted in the production of a vast 
monographic literature. Almost all aspects of diplomatic history in this period 
have been canvassed, and it is probably no exaggeration to say that no other 
phase of the subject has been so thoroughly and exhaustively analyzed. Much of 
this writing has been of a very high order and has certainly enriched immeas¬ 
urably our knowledge of details. On the other hand, it has contributed rela¬ 
tively little in the way of new interpretations or conclusions. As an illustration 
1 might mention the work of Wolfgang Windelband, one of the most compe¬ 
tent German historians in the field. After intensive research in the German ar¬ 
chives, Windelband published a book of 700 pages dealing with European in¬ 
ternational relations between 1880 and 1885. It is an excellent book, rich in 
content, admirable in organization, and sound in interpretation. But it leads to 
no revolutionary conclusions and is designed on such a scale as to be of interest 
only to specialists. The same could be said of the first-rate studies of men like 
Seton-Watson, Sumner and Harris on the Near Eastern crisis of 1875-1878. 
Every one of them runs to something like the length of my own book, while 
covering only a fragment of the subject. 

Obviously I should have been fortunate had I had some of these contribu¬ 
tions at my disposal when I wrote this book. But to take account of them now 
would require at least several years of undivided effort. The book as it stands al¬ 
ready represents a drastic condensation, based on the exclusion of much detail, 
however interesting. I would hardly know what to do with further large stores 
of detail and certainly do not sec how much of it could be incorporated in the 
present work without expanding it to the point where its usefulness to the gen¬ 
eral reader would be destroyed. Undoubtedly, consideration of these new writ¬ 
ings would induce me to modify this or shade that statement, but I cannot per¬ 
suade myself that it would lead me to alter materially the broad lines or reverse 
the conclusions previously reached. Even if I had the time and energy for so 
formidable a task, 1 have the gravest doubts whether it would prove worth 
while. After all, those who desire more detailed information on any particular 
subject will always want to turn to the monographic studies. 

There remains the problem of finding one’s way through this maze of spe¬ 
cialized writing. I have felt, therefore, that the least I could do would be to list 
the research of the past twenty years in supplementary chapter bibliographies, 
with brief notes characterizing the individual titles and indicating the new ma¬ 
terials, if any, on which they were based. Since this literature is widely scat¬ 
tered through the publications of many countries, even the task of merely list- 
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ing and reviewing it proved to be a major undertaking. With the patient and 
devoted aid of my wife, and with the almost unequalled resources of the Har¬ 
vard College Library at my disposal, I believe it has been done as thoroughly 
and exhaustively as possible. In short, the supplementary bibliographical notes 
may be taken as a comprehensive, analytical review of the literature of the sub¬ 
ject published since the present work originally appeared. 

A few words of caution with regard to the bibliographies may be appropri¬ 
ate. For the most part popular writings — for example, biographies of promi¬ 
nent statesmen — have been omitted as being of no value to the scholar. Like¬ 
wise little account has been taken of general histories, though a number of 
these, like D. W. Brogan’s France under the Republic, are by no means devoid 
of intcrc.st for the student of international relations. But to list even the better 
ones would have meant to expand the bibliographies beyond any reasonable 
scope. Finally, I should like to remind the reader that many of the books and 
articles listed do not fall neatly within the limits of my chapters. For that rea¬ 
son the most important titles have occasionally been repeated in different con¬ 
texts, but such cases have been exceptional. The reader will be well advised to re¬ 
gard the bibliographical notes as parts of a whole, and to do a certain amount 
of cross-checking in the pursuit of any one topic. 

Nothing further need be added to what has been said in the original preface, 
but I am glad of this opportunity to express gratification for the success of this 
volume in the past and hope for its continued usefulness in the future. 


WILLIAM L. LANCER 





Preface 


T he subject of pre-war diplomacy has received a great deal of 
attention in recent years from scholars in this country as well ns abroad. 
From the very nature of the case, however, much of the writing in this 
field has been devoted to the study of the origins of the war itself. Much of tlu* 
literature has, in fact, been of a distinctly controversial nature, despite its techni¬ 
cal and scientific approach. It is really surprising that so little has been done, 
outside Germany, with the study of European dij>lomacy in this period as a 
subject interesting and important in itself. Apart from the excellent book written 
by G. P. Gooch some eight years ago — that is, before the puhlicaiion of mc^si of 
the important material — it would be hard to mention any w'ork in English that 
attempts to survey the subject in a broad general way. Even the best German 
works approach the subject from the standpoint of German policy rather than 
from the angle of general international relations, while the thorough, systctnalic 
handbook published by a group of French scholars under the direction of 
M. Henri Hauser (Histoire diplomatique dc VEttropc, Paris, 1929) sufTers Irorn 
lack of unity and singleness of thought. 

1 have written this book, not with the outbreak of the WorKl War especially 
in mind, but as a study of the evolution of the European states system. I’bat is 
to say, I have not aimed at the production of a history of European diplomacy, 
properly speaking. I have not attempted to account for all the incidents which 
inevitably arise in the course of international relations. I have tried rather to 
describe and explain the broad course of development in international relations 
and to analyse the factors that brought about the great international groupings 
and alignments. In the course of my researches I have been drawn further and 
further away from the cheap and frequently ignorant arraignments of the “ old 
diplomacy ” which arc so much in vogue at the present day. I have become less 
and less willing to believe that men in that day w'cre more wicked, more un¬ 
scrupulous, and more evil-minded than in our own or any other day. At bottom, 
it seems to me, the statesmen and governments of this period were confronted 
with the rapidly growing complexity of modern life, which reacted upon inter¬ 
national affairs quite as much as upon domestic problems, if not more. The 
study of diplomacy, if it is to lead to anything worth while, must go beyond 
the mere digest or analysis of documents and negotiations. It must study the 
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fundameninl forces and the broad currents that influenced the relations of states 
to each other. I have made the effort, with what success remains to be seen, to 
take due account of economic developments, of changing military considera¬ 
tions, and of strong tides of national sentiment, as well as of individual leader¬ 
ship. Franco-German relations, the complex of problems known as the Eastern 
question, and the difficulties arising from European economic and political 
expansion were in the forefront during the years here under discussion. These 
the reader will find treated in considerable detail, and always with an eye to the 
interactions of these different problems upon the groupings of the powers. 
English policy, frequently hard to understand and very elusive, is usually given 
cavalier treatment by historians of European politics. I have at least made the 
effort to weave it into the general story of continental affairs and to set forth 
the perennial conflict between a world policy and a European policy which 
English statesmen more than those of any other nation were obliged to face. 

Those who have worked in this field will be well acquainted with the diffi¬ 
culties which the subject presents. Overshadowing all other obstacles is the 
problem of materials. Hardly a decade ago almost nothing definitive could be 
said on this subject. Within the space of a few years, however, we have been 
literally overwhelmed by a landslide of documentary and other source material, 
to say nothing of a long and impressive scries of monographic studies of special 
points. I believe that I am personally acquainted with the hulk of this material, 
which I have been studying uninterruptedly for more than ten years. In this 
book I have made full use of the documentary sources, memoirs, biographies, 
and correspondence, but I have also drawn freely upon whatever was suggestive 
or valuable in the critical work of English, French, German, Italian, and Rus¬ 
sian scholars. No doubt some material, perhaps important, has escaped me and 
I shall be found guilty of inexcusable omissions. I feel certain, however, that 
those who are personally acquainted with this staggering mass of data, rapidly 
becoming too great for one human mind to grasp, will be disposed to deal 
leniently with me for any shortcomings of this type that may appear in this 
volume. I have actually made use of everything that seemed to me of real im¬ 
portance, I have done my best to handle this material critically, and I have 
tried to construct from a welter of evidence which is frequently contradictory 
a well-balanced, sound, and inclusive survey. 

So far as possible I have attempted to spare the reader unnecessary technicali¬ 
ties and to make my account readable and understandable for the average edu¬ 
cated layman. To this end I have reduced the foot-notes to an absolute minimum 
and have restricted them to references and citations. Where there are good 
English translations of books referred to, I have generally cited them in prefer¬ 
ence to the originals, thinking that they might be more readily accessible to the 
reader. Frequently, however, the English editions are condensed, or otherwise 
unsatisfactory. In such cases I have invariably referred to the original. In the 
brief bibliographical notes appended to each chapter I have listed such material 
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as seemed to me most important, and have indicated, in a few words, its relative 
value. By no means all of the works cited in the foot-notes are listed in the 
bibliographical notes. These notes are intended primarily to serve as guides to 
further study or reading. They should have some real value, since there is, at 
the present time, no comprehensive bibliography of the subject available. 

Professor Dwight E. Lee of Clark University was good enough to read 
several of the chapters dealing with the Near Eastern crisis of 1875-S and to put 
at my disposal some very interesting unpublished material which he collected 
al I he Public Record Office. Through his kindness I was able to make use also 
of his unpublished doctoral dissertation, which is based upon material in Eu¬ 
ropean archives and deals with British policy in 1878. My brother. Professor 
Rudolph E. Langer, of the University of Wisconsin, read practically the whole 
of the manuscript and made innumerable suggestions regarding style and 
clarity of thought. My friend and former student Mr. Walter Koctzle, of Brook¬ 
lyn, look upon himself part of the tedious work of proof-reading. To all these 
gentlemen I am genuinely grateful for their interest and assistance. I am also 
deeply indebted to the Bureau of International Research of Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe for assistance which relieved me of teaching r)bligations for (jne semester 
and thereby enabled me to finish this volume. 

WILLIAM L. LANCER 

Harvard University 
May 1931 
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The Aftermath of War 



HEN PEACE WAS SIGNED BETWEEN GERMANY AND FRANCE IN MAY 
1871, PLiiropc emerged from a period of wars which rcsullcd in a terri¬ 
torial revolution ui far-reaching consequences. During tlie Jirsi half of 


the century the great problem had been the combating of the revolutionary move¬ 


ment. In a sense this phase might be described as the aftermath of the French 


Revolution. It came to an end with the failure of the great and impressive 
movements of 184S--9, which were, in a large measure, national movements. In 


the next period the governments themselves, despite their conservative or even 
reactionary character, took up the princijde of nationality with all its revolu¬ 
tionary implications. In the brief space of fifteen years the old map of Europe 
was torn up and the [)olitical geography of the continent completely redrawn. 
This was the work primarily of Napoleon III, Cavour, and Bismarck, and it 
was a work of greater j)ermancnce and deeper effect than all the military con¬ 
quests of the first Napoleon. 

The Crimean War of 1854-6, though it was not, properly speaking, a national 
war, may be taken as the prelude to this period of militant and triumphant 
nationalism. It served to clear tlic atmosphere and to establish certain relation¬ 
ships between the European powers which continued to be of importance long 
after the Treaty of Paris had become only a name. The defeat of Russia by 
England and PVance meant, for one thing, the eclipse of the Tsarist Empire 
during the next fifteen years. On the other hand the hesitant and anomalous 
policy of Francis Joseph during the Crimean War led to serious estrangement 
between Austria and Russia and to the hostility of France towards the Habs- 
burg Empire. The antagonism between the Kingdom of Sardinia (Piedmont) 
and Austria had already come to a head in the years i84S-<), but the participation 
of Sardinia in the war against Russia laid the basis for the future co-operation 
of Napoleon III and Cavour in the war of 1S59. Prussia had taken no direct 
part in the Crimean War, but the Berlin government had abstained from an 
anti-Russian jxdicy and had in this way earned the sympathy and goodwill of 
the Tsar, which was to be of inestimable value in subsequent crises. 

The first of the truly national wars which filled the years from j 859-71 was 
the war of France and Sardinia against Austria. This resulted in the unification 
of Italy excepting for the province of Venetia and the papal city of Rome with 
its surroundings. There followed in 1864 the war of Austria and Prussia against 
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Denmark, and in 1866 the war of Prussia and Italy against Austria and the 
smaller German states. The first of these two conflicts ended in the loss of 
Schleswig and Holstein by Denmark; the second grew directly out of the 
problem of the disposal of these two provinces. By her spectacular victory over 
Austria in 1866 Prussia not only acquired both provinces for herself, but also 
forced the Habsburgs out of German affairs and established the North German 
Confederation under her own leadership. Prussia had further strengthened her 
position by numerous annexations in (jerrnany north of the Main River, while 
her ally, Italy, though defeated both on land and on sea by the Austrians, was 
rewarded for her participation by the acquisition of Venetia. 

These wars had followed upon each other at intervals of a few years. History 
was being made at an ever-increasing pace. Of the Crimean War it has been 
said that it took longer to get itself declared than any other war in history. But 
the next international conflicts, though their roots no doubt went far back into 
the past, broke upon the European world with a|>palling suddenness. M'his may 
have been due to the more belligerent outlook that had grown up in most 
countries after the long spell of international peace had been broken. It may 
also be explained by the greater ruthlcssness, energy, and ability of men like 
Cavour and Bismarck, who had little in common with their more idealistic 
predecessors. But the rapidly changing conditions of life must have exerted a 
profound influence. In the old days of professional armies, inadequate trans¬ 
portation, and primitive supply systems there was nothing very s[)ectacular 
about a declaration of war. Frequently months passed before the armies were 
actually on the march, and not infrequently the fighting was restricted to one 
campaign each year, fought during the open months when mancruvring and 
transportation were easiest. 

All this changed after the middle of the century. The spread of ideas of 
equality and democracy made the transition from the professional army to the 
system of universal military service and the nation in arms a fairly natural one. 
Equality of rights logically involved equality of duties. In the same way the 
larger participation of the people in the affairs of government broadened the 
basis of interest in foreign affairs. If in the eighteenth century international 
relations were primarily the business of the king or his cabinet, they now became 
the affair of the population at large, or at least the affair of the literate and 
articulate part of the population. The force of public opinion and the pressure 
of popular sentiment became so pronounced in the period after 1849 that it 
soon developed into a factor of major importance in the conduct of international 
relations. Public opinion, as expressed in newspapers, periodicals, pamphlets, 
and books, might for a time be ignored, as it was by Cavour and Bismarck, but 
it could not be disregarded entirely. At best, governments could attempt to 
influence and guide it, if it became too troublesome. All the continental gov¬ 
ernments opened connexions with the press, and it frequently became difficult 
to decide whether it was public opinion working through the press, or the 
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government working upon public opinion through the same channels that 
finally determined the course of policy. One thing, at least, is certain. The 
gradual popularization of government complicated international relations and 
introduced an accelerating element. Mob psychology and popular passion began 
to excri their influence. The irresistible surge of mass feeling began to hurry 
governments into actions which the leading statesmen, if given time, might 
have carefully avoided. 

The growth of democracy in Europe was bound up closely with the economic 
changes that were taking place at the lime. The so-called industrial revolution 
transformed the character of international relations by revolutionizing the 
character of warfare. Scientific development made possible new inventions in 
armament, while the new system of production facilitated the rapid output on a 
large scale of munitions and other military supplies. At the same time the 
improved methods of transportation, notably the railroad, paved the way for 
speedier concentration of large numbers of troops, for satisfactory and steady 
supj)ly of the armies in the field with food, clothing, and other military neces¬ 
sities, and for proper communication of information between the various units 
of large forces. In other words, the new economic system made possible the 
maintenance of larger armies, accelerated their mobilization, and increased their 
efficiency. The nation in arms was no longer a theoretical entity. It had become 
a very real thing. 

While the democratization of politics made international conflicts more difH- 
culi to avoid, the mechanization of warfare made the clash of arms more serious 
and disastrous. The governments, then, would have been negligent had they 
not taken every precaution and made every arrangement for an eventual crisis. 
Greater and greater stress was laid upon the training and equipment of the 
troops, and more and more attention was paid to the drafting of campaign 
plans. Rapidity of mobilization became a matter of supreme importance, for the 
first power in the field had an inestimable advantage over its opponents, and, 
from the standpoint of public opinion, an initial victory or defeat might decide 
the fate of a dynasty or a government. 

Among other preparations statesmen began to devote themselves more and 
more to the business of finding allies, and alliances came to be the accepted 
thing in international relations. Such connexions between two states or even 
such combinations of several slates were nothing new in themselves. Alliances 
were, in fact, as old as recorded history. But these older alliances were frequently 
of a religious or racial type and the combinations which led to the gradual 
consolidations of territory and the emergence of the modern monarchy had 
little in common with the combinations between the modern European states 
themselves. Leaving aside such vague international connexions as the Family 
Compact of the eighteenth century or the Holy Alliance of the nineteenth, the 
great coalitions of modern history were almost always made just before the out¬ 
break of war or during the course of the conflict itself. There are few instances 
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of alliances which extended over long periods of years and were based upon 
written agreements which specified in detail what should be done in certain 
contingencies. The easy-going nature of warfare made advance arrangements 
quite unnecessary, and the slowness of communication made it inadvisable to 
enter commitments of binding character. It was the greater pressure in inter¬ 
national relations and the greater speed of military operations that gave rise to 
the necessity for permanent combinati(»ns and resulted in the gradual evolution 
of the great European alliance systems of the period preceding the World War. 
This type of international organization is one of the most striking characteristics 
of the period, and one which must be studied in the broad .setting of European 
life. 

After the defeat of Austria by Prussia in 1866 the situation in Europe was 
already so tense that serious efforts were made to build up coalitions. War 
between France and Prussia was regarded on both sides as inevitable, and both 
sides engaged in preparations, diplomatic as well as military. The Emperor 
Napoleon 111 had miscalculated badly in matters of foreign affairs. While ad¬ 
vocating the principle of nationalism, he had failed to foresee the results to 
which this principle might lead. He had, in 1859, supported Sardinia against 
Austria with the idea of securing for his ally the Austrian provinces of Lom¬ 
bardy and Venetia. In return he hoped to get for France the Sardinian posses¬ 
sions Nice and Savoy. He had, it is true, made peace before Venetia was con¬ 
quered, and the Italians never quite forgave him for his defection. But ('avoiir, 
the most adroit of statesmen, had taken the war as a starting-point for the 
unification of all Italy. Before his death, in j86i, the new kingdom included all 
of the peninsula with the exception of Venetia and Rome. Before this great 
work had been accomplished, French opinion had been aroused. It was realized 
that a united Italy on the frontiers of France constituted more or less of a danger 
to France herself. Many Catholics were seriously alarmed at the prospect of an 
assault by Italian patriots upon the remaining territorial possessions of the Pope. 

Napoleon again miscalculated when he decided upon his policy in the dispute 
between Prussia and Austria which followed the conquest of Schleswig and 
Holstein in 1864. The French Emperor felt so certain that Austria would win 
that he actually aided the Prussians in securing ilie alliance of Italy. Further¬ 
more, he made provision, by an agreement with Austria in June 1866, for the 
cession of Venetia to Italy and for various concessions which Austria was to 
make to France. But he failed to bind the Prussians by specific promises, feeling 
confident that the chances of a Prussian victory were very small and that Prussia, 
even if she won, would be so exhausted that she would be unable to resist claims 
that might be made upon her by France.^ 

The phenomenal victory of the Prussians at Sadowa, corning only a few 
weeks after the declaration of war, revolutionized the situation. Napoleon’s 

’ Sfc especially Alfred Stern: Geschichte lluropas. Volunie IX (Stuttgart, 1923), chapter ix; 
Hermann Oncken: Napoleon III and the Rhine (New York, 1928), passim. 
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ministers begged him to mobilize and offer armed mediation, but the Emperor 
was unable to bring himself to this decision and allowed the crucial moment to 
pass. Bismarck was permitted to reorganize Germany according to his own 
ideas because he was careful to limit the territorial claims of Prussia to the area 
north of the river Main. At the same time he kept the French Emperor in a 
hopeful state of mind by dangling before him the prospect of eventual territorial 
gains in the Rhineland or in Belgium. Once peace was concluded, however, he 
changed his attitude and firmly refused to consider the French claims for com¬ 
pensation. Even Napoleon's scheme for acquiring Luxemburg from the King 
of Holland was frustrated by Bismarck’s uncompromising opposition. From 
this time on, Napoleon gave up hope of a peaceful scitlenient. The French as a 
nation had long since recognized the dangers of the Emperor’s policy. The uni¬ 
fication of Germany, much more even than the union of the Italian states, 
threatened to break down the paramount position of France on the continent. 
The cry; “Revenge for Sadowa” was heard in Paris from the day when news 
of the Prussian victory reached the capital. Frenchmen generally were of the 
opinion that the union of northern and southern Germany could not be per¬ 
mitted, at least not without a corresponding strengthening of France through 
the acquisition of territory along the Rhine. 

The French attitude is understandable enough. But so is the German view¬ 
point. As seen by Bismarck and his fellow-countrymen the problem of German 
unity was a purely German matter. The French claims were regarded as 
unjustifiable and there was a strong feeling against making concessions. The 
situation was one from which it was difficult to escape without war. After 1867 
both sides prepared for the conflict. Napoleon did his utmost to bring about a 
coalition of France, Austria, and Italy. He hoped to bring in even defeated 
Denmark, and his generals envisaged a plan of campaign based upon the idea 
of a great concentric movement directed against Prussia, much like the move¬ 
ment organized against Frederick the Great a hundred years before. The coali¬ 
tion was not completed when war broke out in 1870, but this was not the fault 
of Napoleon or his ministers. One of the main difficulties was that Count Bcust, 
the Austrian chancellor, insisted that the conflict must be made to start from a 
Near Eastern quarrel. The Austrians felt that they could not afford, in the face 
of German public opinion, to take sides with the French against the Prussians, 
and they feared that the Hungarians, with their eyes fixed on the Russian 
menace, would never consent to such a policy. As for the Italians, they de¬ 
manded from the beginning of the negotiations that the possession of Rome 
should be promised them. Regarding Rome as the only possible capital and 
looking upon the imperial city as the very keystone of the new Italy, they re¬ 
fused to compromise on this question. The Emperor, on the other hand, did 
not dare ignore clerical interests to the extent of abandoning what was left of 
the papal territories. But, despite these obstacles to a definite agreement, it was 
felt in Paris in 1870 that Austria and Italy could be counted upon if a crisis 
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arose. It can hardly be doubted that, if the French had been successful in the 
first engagements, both Austria and Italy would really have hastened to the 
assistance of the victor/ 

Bismarck did not know the details of the negotiations which went on between 
France, Austria, and Italy, but he could not help noticing the exchange of visits 
betw'cen Napoleon and Francis Joseph, or the constant coming and going of 
military men between Paris and Vienna and Florence. Moltkc and Roon were 
busily preparing the Prussian army for all eventualities. Bismarck's work was 
the diplomatic [)reparatioii for a possible conflict. He did his best to cultivate 
the goodwill of Russia and thus prevent the formation of a combination between 
France, Austria, and Russia like the so-callcd Kaunitz coalition of the Seven 
Years’ War. He even considered the possibility of an agreement between 
Prussia, Austria, and Russia, and on occasion thought of the inclusion of Eng¬ 
land in a great league to preserve peace.' But the Austrians were far too hostile 
and the English, led by Gladstone and a liberal ministry, were far too much 
wrapped up in domestic problems to have much interest in foreign affairs. 
Bismarck was obliged to rely upon Russian friendship, in return for which 
he was prepared to support the Russian aspirations in the Near East. Prus¬ 
sian relations with Russia remained cordial throughout this critical period. 
This is a point of utmost importance in the international relations of these 
years. 

In his reminiscences Bismarck takes much credit (if one can call it that) for 
precipitating the war with France in 1870. He certainly encouraged the can¬ 
didacy of the Hohenzollern for the throne of Spain and did little enough during 
the crisis of July 1870 to prevent the outbreak of hostilities. But one should bear 
in mind that the French government was hardly less culpable. It was no secret 
in Europe that the statesmen in Paris meant to get revenge for Sadowa as soon 
as they felt ready. The projected coalition against Prussia could hardly be called 
a defensive arrangement. Bismarck continually stressed the military importance 
of having a Hohenzollern on the Spanish throne. In other words, he regarded 
the Hohenzollern candidacy as a necessary counterblast to the French designs. 
With a friendly ruler beyond the Pyrenees, Prussia could count on the French 
having to leave many thousand men on the Spanish frontier in case of war on 
the Rhine. Viewed from this angle, Bismarck’s policy was more a defensive 
policy than was that of the French. 

Even in the crisis of July 1870 the German statesman left the initiative to 
the French, and the French pm themselves in the wrong. Gramont, the French 


1 A good deal has been written on the projected Franco-Austrodtalian alliance. In addition 
to Stern and Oncken see Emile Bourge<jis and E. Clermont: Rome rt Napoleon 111 (Paris, 1907), 
and the biblir)graphy of book iii; Albert Pingaud: ** Un Projet d'aUianre jranco-austrodtalienne en 
j86g " {Revue de Prance, V, pp. 416-32, October i, 1928); Gravina: Una Triplice Alleanza che 
non /« conclusa" {Gerarchia, January 1928). 

2 Walter PlatzhofT: "Die Anfange des Drei^aiserbundcs, 1867-1871 " {Prcussischc ]ahrbucher» 
June T922). 
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foreign minister, lived in the hope of re-establishing the French position on the 
continent. He was deiermincd not to accept another humiliation.” When news 
of the Hohenzollern candidacy reached Paris, he immediately look a firm stand. 
His declaration in the C^hamber of Deputies on July 6 practically closed the 
door to com[)romise. Bismarck himself described this action as an incredible 
blunder. Nevertheless, fortune was with the French. The withdrawal of the 
Hohenzollern candidacy was a great victory for French diplomacy, and one 
w'iih which the French statesmen might well have contented themselves. But 
they insisted on more and demanded that King William of Prussia should write 
Napoleon an a[)ology as well as promise that the candidacy would never be 
renewed in the future. Even the most ardent defenders of the French position 
find it hard to say much in justification of these unreasonable demands. There 
was no hope whatever that the Prussians would agree to them. On the contrary 
these demands gave Bismarck exactly the opportunity he wanted to put the 
French in the wrong and practically force them into war. 

Whatever opinion historians may now hold on the question of responsibility 
for ilic war, there was little difference of opinion on this point among contem¬ 
porary neutrals. English statesmen, for example, had been on cordial terms 
with the French for some time, but the English public had come to dis¬ 
trust Napoleon and his advisers. When the war broke out, Englishmen were 
almost unanimous in believing that the conflict had been wantonly precipitated 
by the French Enii)eror, and that the fundamental cause for the war was the 
F^rench desire to rc-esiahlish French hegemony on the continent by .die defeat 
of Prussia and the acquisition of German territory,^ 

The storm broke in 1S70 with amazing and alarming rapidity. There was 
hardly an opjiortunity lor the neutral powers to offer mediation or to take other 
steps !() settle the conflict. News of the acceptance of the Spanish throne by the 
Hohenzollern reached Ikiris on July 3. By July 15 war was certain, though it 
was not actually declared until July 19. Military events moved with similar 
celerity. By the first days of August the German armies were already on the 
march. On August 6 the first great engagements were fought. With the defeat 
of the French in the battles round Metz in the middle of August, and the ca¬ 
pitulation and surrender of Napoleon at Sedan on September 2, the decision in 
the war had, to all intents and purposes, been reached. The French reorganized 
their forces and put up a valiant fight for several more months, but the result 
was a foregone conclusion. No war up to that time had shown so clearly the 
profound changes that had taken place in international relations. The French 
had thought they were prepared, even to the last button on the last gaiter. They 

’ Tlic best account of the F.n.i;li.Nh .itlitucle is that of Kurt Rheindorf; England und der deutsch- 
franzosische Krieg (Bonn, 1920; hut sec also Dora N. Raymond: British Policy and Opinion during 
the VrancO'Prussiitn JPar (New York, 1921); A. A. W. Ramsay: Idealism and Foreign folky 
(I.oiHlon, 1925). chapter v; Otto Meisner: ** England, Fran^reich und die deutsche Einigung" 
{Vreussische lahrbiicher, January 1928). 
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had confidcnily expected to march to Berlin. Yet their overwhelming defeat 
was a matter of hardly more than four weeks. 

The driving power of the German armies and the decisiveness of the German 
victory set the world agog and gave rise to the greatest uneasiness in the gov¬ 
erning circles of neutral countries. It was quite clear that the unification of 
Germany would soon be an accomplished fact, for the rulers of the South (icr- 
man states were no longer in a position to resist either the pressure exercised by 
Bismarck or the demands of public opinion. The union of the German stales 
alone, if was clear, would inevitably lead to a serious dislocation of the balance 
of power. With the annexation of French territory this new state would be even 
further strengthened. That such annexations would be demanded by the Ger¬ 
mans was no secret. Even before the declaration of war an important (Jerman 
newspaper had written (July that in the event of victory it would seem 

impossible to every German that Strassburg .slujuld be left in French hands. 
After the iirst successes in the field the matter was taken up by the whole 
German press. Insistence on the cession of Alsace and Lorraine by France was 
nearly universal, in South Germany as well as in tlie north. 

Bismarck himself was determined to secure the two provinces, though lie was 
not much swayed by the sentimental arguments advanced on some sides. Ques¬ 
tions of language and race did not appear to him decisive. He knew perfectly 
well tliai the population of these territories de.sire.d to remain French. But he, 
like many le.ss interested ob.scrver.s, even neutrals, recognized that Alsace and 
Lorraine had .served the French as a base for attack upon Germany, and that, 
strategically .speaking, the two provinces were the gateway to the South German 
districts beyond the Rhine, At the beginning of the war the population of the 
Palatinate and Baden had confidently expected a French invasion, and it ap¬ 
pears that the Prus.sian generals themselves were surprised that the French did 
not appear in the Rhineland. The panic of llu^se days made a deep impression, 
and when the time to make peace came, Bismarck accepted the arguments of 
the soldiers. He seems to have had some doubt as to the advisability of taking 
Lorraine and was by no means blind to the fact that the cession of these terri¬ 
tories would cause endless friction between France and Germany. But he 
regarded future war between the two countries as inevitable under all circum¬ 
stances, and therefore thought it the part of wi.sdom to take the territory neces- 
.sary for the [iroteciion of Germany.^ 

The provisional government of France, the so-called Government of National 
Defence, which had assumed control after the disaster at Sedan and the surren- 
ilcr of Napoleon, refused to look the facts in the face. During the very first days 
of its existence the foreign minister, Jules Favre, declared openly that France 

^ Johannes Haller: Bismivr^s Friedcnsschliisse (Munich, 1917); K.arl Jacob: Bismarck und dir 
Bru’cibung lilsass lMthrin^cns (Strassburg, 1905); see also Bismarck's remarkably frank explan.ation 
Co tlic Frcnth rcpreseniativc in Auj-fust 1871 {Doctiments diphmanques franfais, iSji’-igi 4, 
Fuse Scries, Volume l, No, 42), and lo Saim-ValUer iii 1879 (ibid., 11 , No. 476). 
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would not cede an inch of her territory or a stone of her fortresses, thus more 
or less commiliing the provisional government to a war a rontrance. The siege 
of Paris and the “People's War’' in the provinces followed, hut the French 
could hardly hope to recover militarily after the initial disasters. Their ac¬ 
ceptance of the Cierman terms was merely a matter of time, for even the pros¬ 
pects of foreign intervention in their favour were very slim. lioih Francis 
Joseph and Victor Emmanuel would have been glad to intervene, but they no 
longer dared. Instead of coming to the assistance of the French the Italians 
constded themselves witli the occupation of Rome (Se[)iember 20, 1870), thus 
creating a serious danger spot in Europe hy putting an end to the temporal 
power of the Papacy. The Austrians were unable to make similar acquisitions 
because the Russians stood threateningly on the frontier. 'Ihe defeat of France 
at Sedan was as much a blow at the Austrian position as the campaign of 
Sadowa had been a weakening of the French position. Under the circumstances 
the hopes of the French centred upon Russia and lingland. 

The Russian attitude had been very favourable tf) the Prussians from the 
beginning, and it continued so until the end. The Tsar, /Mexander 11 , revered 
his uncle, the King of Prussia, and insisted on standing by him, although some 
of his ministers called his attention to the danger of a strong (Germany, and 
the undesirability <»f a complete French defeat.^ Fortunately for Bismarck, the 
opportunity presented itself for bolstering up the “tacit alliance” with Russia 
l)y supporting the Tsar in his attempt to abrogate the Black Sea clauses of the 
'IVeaty of Paris (tJ^5b)> which forbade Russia's maintaining a fleet or con- 
siruciing fortifications in the Black Sea. The Cierman statesman was not pleased 
when the Russian government announced its tletermination not to be bound 
any longer by these stipulations, but his objection was to the time chosen for 
this step rather than 10 the decision itself. Fearing greatly that war between 
Russia and Eaigland might result from this mailer, and foreseeing the possibility 
of a general European war, he suggested a conference. This met eventually at 
London, where the representatives of the powers recognized the abolition of 
the Black Sea clauses, but reaffirmed the principle that an international treaty 
cannot he arbitrarily changed by any one of the signatory powers without the 
consent of the others." 

The power that was primarily aJTccted by the Russian action was England, 
for England was directly intcresicd in the neutralization of the Black Sea as 
well as in the preservation of the integrity of the Ottoman I'lmpirc. A Russian 
fleet in the Black Sea could at any time threaten the Turks or serve as a means 
for the extension of Russian influence in the Near E^ast, a region of great 


1 Comtr Ficury: France et ta Rnssie en rSjo (Paris, 1002), 

- Die GroA-yr VoUtHi tier europaischen KaFineffe, tSyt-11)14, rditcrl by Jolmnncs Ltri^sius, 
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striUcgic importance to the English in view of their connexions with India. But 
the denunciation of the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of Paris, and the even¬ 
tual acceptance of this action by England, merely served to set the comparative 
helplessness of the latter into high relief. The country was governed at the time 
by a liberal ministry under the leadership of Gladstone. Attention was focused 
on domestic problems of great importance, such as the Irish question and mat¬ 
ters of financial reform. CJladstone, averse by temperament to a militaristic 
policy or to interference in the affairs of the continent, had failed to lake 
account of the epoch-making changes that had been taking place in Europe. 

When Lord Granville took over the foreign office, on July ('), 1870, he was told 
by the under-secretary, Mr. Hammond, that never during the latter’s tenure of 
office had there been so great a lull in international affairs.^ Yet Europe stood 
on the threshold of a great crisis which had been coming on for years. The 
incident is mentioned because it throws more liglit upon the neglect of foreign 
affairs by the (dadstone ministry than could a volume of diplomatic documents. 
During the crucial days of 1870 the government refused steadfastly to intervene 
unless asked to do so by the parties to the dispute. Its sympathies were, on the 
whole, with Pru.ssia, which was generally looked upon as the victim of French 
hostility and ambition. The conviction of the English that Napoleon was a 
dangerous intriguer and that Prussia was justified in meeting the PVench chal¬ 
lenge was only strengthened by the publication of the so-called Benciletti Treaty, 
a draft agreement between France and Prussia dating from the year 1867. In 
this document the French had revealed their desires for Belgian territory. This 
u^as a point of great sensitivity to the English. 

The English attitude, however, soon began to change. As the war progressed, 
the usual friction develo|)ed from the sale of arms and munitions by neutrals. 
Both the French and the German ncw^spapers were full of recriminations 
against the English. On both sides it was felt that they wxre playing a dubious 
and not very creditable role. The Germans believed that the English could have 
prevented the outbreak of war if they had called upon Napoleon to halt or had 
threatened to intervene against him. The French, on the other hand, held that 
the entente cordiale and brothership in arms of the tw'o countries during the 
Crimean War slujuld have counted for something in determining the English 
attitude. Still the government at London refused to abandon the policy of non¬ 
intervention and contented itself with the formation of a league of neutrals to 
safeguard the interests of the powers not directly involved in the conflict. 

Many Englishmen felt this policy to be unworthy of a great pow^r and were 
bitter in their denunciations of Gladstone’s pusillanimity. Sir Robert Morier, 
for example, who w^as at that time English minister to one of the South German 
courts, declared: ‘‘Wc sit by like a bloated Quaker, too holy to fight, but rub¬ 
bing our hands at the roaring trade wc arc driving in cartridges and ammuni- 

^ Lord ixirnond I-iizinauricc: The Lije of (iranrilie (jeor^e I ^resort Cower, Second iiiui 
Granville (Ixtiidon, Volume II, p. 32. 
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tion/* To Earl Russell he wrote in November 1S70: “I defy any Englishman 
of moderate intelligence and ordinary power of judgment, who has been behind 
the international coulisses during the last six months, however boisterously 
hopeful his natural temperament may be, to do aught but tear his beard, strew 
ashes on his head and gnash his teeth. ... We were content to do chorus off 
stage and to range ourselves amongst the wheezing, broken-kneed old grey¬ 
beards, w'hose utmost feat consists in giving metrical expression to some mis¬ 
erable platitudes respecting the blessings of {>eacc.” ^ 

These may be exaggerated statements of a forward view-point, but it is none 
the less true that the English attitude became more positive as the conflict 
progressed. With the fall of the Bonapartes after the surrender at Sedan the 
chief objection to the French regime was removed. At the same time the con¬ 
tinued victories of the CJermans began to create serious apprehension. It was 
rumoured that Bismarck was planning the restoration of the Napoleonic dy¬ 
nasty, and that he meant to strike a bargain with the French, by which the 
latter should give up Alsace and Lorraine and receive Ik^lgiiim instead. The 
known determination of the Germans to annex the two provinces in itself 
called forth very adverse criticism on the other side of the ("hanncl. Morier at 
first declared that “ it would be unfair to ignore the fact that the demand for 
the Vosges frontiers is based on a perfectly justifiable sense of insecurity and 
that it is put forward by a people who have very recently been impressed with 
a sense of this insecurity.” But Lord Salisbury pointed out that ‘‘tlic spread of 
education and the increased freedom of discussion have almost destroyed the 
healing power of time,” and that “ a ceded territory would be a constant memo¬ 
rial of humiliation.” Gladstone shared this feeling. Writing to Granville in 
December 1S70, he said: “ While 1 more and more feel the deep culpability of 
France, I have an apprehension that thi.s violent laceration and transfer is to 
lead us from bad to worse, and to be the beginning of a new series of European 
complications." A month later Morier confided to a friend: “ My full conviction 
is that ninety-nine Englishmen out of one hundred wT)uld infinitely prefer 
another year or two of war with all its horrors, on condition of the Germans 
at last getting the worst of it, though both France and Germany were destroyed 
by it, to a peace concluded now which gave Bismarck what he desired.”* 

When parliament met in February 1871, the government was overwhelmed 
with criticism. Benjamin Disraeli, in a noteworthy speech delivered on Febru¬ 
ary 9, made the following telling remarks: “This war represents the German 
Revolution, a greater political event than the French Revolution of last century. 

. . . Not a single principle in the management of our foreign affairs, accepted 

^ Mrs. Rosslvn Wemyss: Memoirs and Jitters of the Rig/it Hon. S/r Robert Morier (London, 
1911)* Volume II, pp. 165, 2 o 8~ io . 

Wemyss: Memoirs of Sir Robert Morier, 11 , pp. 240-4; Lord Salisbury; "The Terms of 
Peace" {Quarterly Review, (^lobcr 1870); John Morky: The Life of William Ewart Gladstone 
(New York, 190.0* Volume II, p. 348. 
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by all statesmen for guidance up to six months ago, any longer exists. There is 
not a diplomatic tradition which has not been swept away. You have a new 
world, new influences at work, new and unknown objects and dangers with 
which to cope, at present involved in that obscurity incident to novelty in such 
affairs. We used to have discussions about the balance of power. Lord Palmer¬ 
ston, eminently a practical man, trimmed the Ship of State and shaped its 
policy with a view to preserve the equilibrium in Europe. . . . But what has 
really come to pass? The balance of power has been entirely destroyed, and the 
country which suffers most, and feels the effects of this great change most, 
is England.'’ 

A resolution was then brought in by Mr. Auberon Herbert tf) the effect that 
“ this House is of the opinion that it is the duty of Her Majesty’s Government 
to act in concert with other neutral powers to obtain moderate terms of peace, 
and to withhold all acquicsce^Ke in terms which might impair the independence 
of France or threaten the future tranquillity of Europe.” In the course of the 
debate Sir Robert Vcc\ spoke bitterly of what he described as the linglish policy 
of “ selfish isolati(jn ” and the “ policy of obliteration.” “ I must say that 1 look 
on the unification of Germany as a great peril to Europe. ... It cannot be for 
the good of Europe that there should be a great military despotism in Germany, 
built up on the ruin and destruction of France.” Another member expressed fear 
that Prussia and Russia had made an agreement to partition Europe at a fa¬ 
vourable moment. “Now that Germany is united,” he continued, “she would 
require a large .seaboard, and does not this threaten danger to Holland and the 
Colony of Heligoland ? ” ^ 

The resolution was voted down, but the government itself had long since 
come to view the situation with uneasiness, especially since the co-operation 
between Prus.sia and Russia had become stj manifest in the matter of the abr(»- 
gation of the Black Sea clauses. Every effort was made to arrange for the 
presence of a French representative at the London (Conference. Bismarck re- 
fu.scd to agree to this, fearing rightly that an attempt would then be made to 
introduce the question of [)eacc terms into the discussion and to submit this 
problem to the judgment of an international conference. On one occasion the 
English seem to have considered the possibility of making an agreement with 
Russia by which the two powers should offer joint mediation to Ciermany and 
France." However this may have been, Bismarck was certainly fortunate in 
avoiding intervention. Perhaps it was because he realized this that he showed 
himself much more ready to compromi.se than the French negotiators had ex¬ 
pected. The original demand for an indemnity of six billion francs was reduced 
to a demand for five billion. The fortress of Belfort was left in the hands of the 
French, and in the final di.scussions a generous area round the fortress was con¬ 
ceded in return for slight extensions of the territory to be ceded to Germany in 

‘ H.insarci; Parliunitntary Dehattx, Third Scries, Volume CCIV, pp. 81-2, .^96-7, 430. 
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IvOrrainc. The Germans had c^mc lo appreciate the great value of the iron 
deposits in that region. 

To us it seems almost incredible that a conflict of such magnitude as the 
Franco-German War should have remained localized. After ail, the war com¬ 
pletely destroyed the balance of power in Fluropc. “ Euro[)e has lost a mistress 
and gained a master,” was the expression used by one of the diplomats. Where 
European politics had for centuries been based upon the principle of a weak 
(fcrman centre and strong French, Austrian, and Russian extremities, the 
tables had now been turned. France, the most important wing power, was 
destroyed militarily, mutilated territorially, and on the verge of anarchv so far 
as domestic affairs were concerned. She had failed to secure the assistance of 
other powers and was doomed to suffer a long period of eclipse. Whatever the 
sympathies (»f other nations, defeated France could not expect them to fight 
her battles, the more so when they had lo icck(m with the strongest military 
power Europe had ever known. 

So for years France was left to find Iter own salvation. l*he provinces were 
evidently pacifically inclined, and the national assembly, elected in the spring 
of 1S71, accepted the peace terms, though tinder protest. The chief of the execu¬ 
tive [H)wcr, Idiiers, and the rest of the government were certainly convinced of 
the need of law and order for the reconstruction of the country, but the intel¬ 
lectual classes and the population of Pari.s, which had suffered acutely during 
the long siege, were depressed with a feeling of humiliation and defeat. Many 
found their sole c(»nsolaiion in the thought of revenge. Republican leaders, like 
Gambetta, fanned the flames. “ France is at the mercy of Germany. We arc in 
a slate of latent war; neither peace, nor liberty, nor [progress is possible in Eu¬ 
rope,” wrote (Tambciia at the very beginning of the period, while Edgar Quinet 
remarked that “the surrender of Alsace-Lorraine means an endless war behind 
the mask of peace." ’ 

Though Thiers was absolutely opposed to any policy that savoured of provo¬ 
cation, he was convinced that ranee must prepare militarily in order to be 
ready if the Germans should launch another attack before France could recover 
from her dis;isters. At his suggestion the various parties in the national assembly 
entered upon a gentlemen's agreement (the Pact of Bordeaux) to shclv-: dis¬ 
cussion of the future form of government until the most important work of 
reconstruction had been carried through. After the suppression of the great 
Paris (x)mmunc in the s[)riiig of 1S71 the govcrnmciU devoted itself to the 
reorganization of the army and the rebuilding of the fortresses. Every effort was 
made to carry out the peace terms. The indemnity was paid off as quickly as 
the Germans would accept it. Thiers and his associates were fairly consumed 
with the very natural desire to sec the national territory completely freed of 
foreign iroc)j)s. Of course the negotiations which went on constantly in regard 

’ Paul Dc‘scli.incl: Gamhetta (New York, 1920), pj?. 153; Henri G.illi: CanihcUa et 
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to the carrying out of the peace terms gave rise to much friction. On the whole, 
however, the payments were made and the evacuation carried through as 
smoothly as could be expected. Both Bismarck and Thiers took a statesmanlike 
view of the problems that arose, and they deserve to share the credit for the 
peaceful solution of innumerable difficulties.^ 

The thought of another war with France haunted Bismarck from the very 
day when he concluded peace. He was anxious to avoid another conflict. Gcr- 
manv, he said, was a saturated nation, and the work of the future would be to 
consolidate the gains made during three wars. Unity must be more than a 
merely political arrangement. His was a statesmanlike attitude and one from 
which he did not depart during the last twenty years of his tenure of 
office. But he was convinced that the French would wage a war of revenge 
sooner or later, and he knew from experience that the other powers would not 
witness quietly another defeat of France or her further dismemberment. The 
problem of Franco-German relations was therefore always prominent in his 
mind. He supported Thiers atul the moderate republican clement in France 
consistently and loyally, believing them less likely to embark upon a dangerous 
or adventurous policy, 'i’hc royalists he feared, because he thought it would be 
much easier for them to find allies in monarchical Europe, once they had suc¬ 
cessfully re-established the monarchy in France, than for the republicans, no 
matter how conservative they might be.“ 

In the meanwhile he turned his attention to the work of preparing for an 
eventual conflict. The (lerman armies were kept in a high .state of efficiency; 
that goes without saying, Germany’s central position, expo.sed to attack from 
all sides, requirctl constant vigilance and untiring devotion to [)rol)lcms of de¬ 
fence. As a result of the German victory over France the other countries on the 
continent speedily began the reorganization of their forces along the lines 
marked out by the Prussian system. French, Au.sirians, Ru.ssians, all introduced 
the principle of universal liability and carried it through with greater con¬ 
sistency than ever before. 

Willi the actual military preparations Bismarck had little to do. His primary 
concern was with the tliplomatic orientation of the new empire, and in this 
field he was rccognizxxl even at the time to be without a peer. With the im¬ 
minent danger of another war constantly before him, and with a full realization 
of the changes wrought in international relations by the acceleration of mobili¬ 
zation and general military operations, the German chancellor had long since 
surveyed the European .scene and con.sidered the possibility of a future align¬ 
ment of powers that would be favourable to Germany. The nations were dis- 
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iriisiful and unfriendly. They made no secret of their sympathy for France, and 
ihcjiigh they were not likely to make an alliance wiih her against Germany, they 
might well give her moral and perhaps material support if serious trouble arose. 
Above all, it was fairly clear that if a conflict broke out between any two of 
the major powers, the I'rench would make use of the opportunity and take 
sides against (jermany when the empire became involved in the dispute. The 
situation was so obvious that Thiers himself analysed in this way the difficulties 
with which Bismark was confronted.* 

In November iSyo the English government sent Mr. Odo Russell to German 
headquarters in France to discuss with Bismarck the course of action to be 
taken in response to Russia’s repudiation of the Black Sea clauses. On that oc¬ 
casion the (.Tcnnan statesman told Russell that his ideal for (Jermany was an 
alliance with England and Austria rather than with Russia." It is difficult to 
say whether tins was merely a tactical move on Itis part or whether it was a 
sincere cx|)ression of conviction. No doubt there was something attractive for 
Bismarck in the idea of an alliance between the world's greatest military power 
and the world’s leading naval iiower. Together these i\v(j nations would have 
been irresistible. If Austria were brought into alliaitcc with them, Russia could 
be com|.)lctcly checkmated. She would be unable to advance in the Near East 
with Austria opposing her hy land and England against her by sea. Slie would 
be unable to jnakc progress even in Asia .so long ns Germany and Austria 
threatened her in the rear, on the frontiers of Poland. An alliance with Frattce 
would be of little use to lier, because the combined German and Austrian armies 
would easily be able to hold their own or even defeat their two atlvcrsarics. 
As a matter of fact, it was doubtful whether France, hot though her thirst for 
revenge might be, would agree to expose herself to defeat by CJcrmany and to 
disa.ster at the hajids of England. Such a policy would be like courting ruin, 
for the price of failure woultl lake, the shape of further cessions of territory in 
the northern departments and the sacrifice of what colonial possessions France 
still had. 

But even if we assume that Bismarck intended his remarks to Odo Pvussell 
to be taken seriously, it must be admitted that the projected combination of 
Germany, England, and Austria was, in 1S70, little more than a pious wish. 
Einglish statesmen grew up in the tradition of England’s {tosiiion as a trorld 
power. They were, almost all of them, firm believers in the theory that England 
should avoid continental enianglctncnts, except to prevent the complete domina¬ 
tion of the continent by any one power. Isolation was still regarded as “splen¬ 
did,” while intervention in the alTairs of others ran counter to the prevalent 
ideas of laissez-faire and abstention from matters which were not of direct in¬ 
terest to the nation. Mr. Gladstone, even more than most of his contemporaries, 
did homage to (he.se principles. He had no real interest in problems of 
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imernntional relations, regarded England’s position as blessed in her isolation, 
and preferred to devote himself to the pressing problems of domestic aiTairs. He 
and his friends were pacitically inclined and were anxious to reduce expendi¬ 
ture for armaments, thus pursuing a policy not at all in keeping with that of 
the continental states. England came to be looked upon as a power of second¬ 
ary iniportJiK.c in international aiTairs, especially after her acceptance of a very 
unfavourable award in the arbitration of the Alahamti claims. To the military 
stales of lujK^pe this siiljrnissiveness w-as looked upc^n as the most eloquent 
proof that England was no longer a factor to be seriously reckoned with. Bis¬ 
marck is said to have declared that “he had lost five years of his political life 
by the foolish belief that England was still a great power.” * 

Wltile England held aloof and show'ed little interest, the friendship of the 
Russian Tsar was still the most reliable factor in the European siiuaiitjn as 
Bismarck saw it. Cicrmany's task trom the beginning was to maintain the 
proper balance between Russia and England and to play ofT these two wing 
pow'ers against each other. The other states might serve as makeweights, but 
so haig as England and Russia were bitter rivals or enemies, it w'as essential 
that Ciermany should be on terms of intimacy wnth (jne (.)r the other. I'hc tradi- 
li(nial connexion with Russia was, therefore, tiatiiral and logical. Ihsmarck w'as 
scrupuh)us to maintain it intact. 

But the (lerman chancellor was never content to rely ii[)on Russia ah)ne, for 
the Russian situaiicai itself was uncertain. Ever since llte Polish Kcvolutioti of 
iSh:; Russian national feeling had been rapidly developing. Dislike of the Cjer- 
mans and of the new German Elrnpire weis becoming more and more |)ro- 
iiouiiced. E’urllicrmore, the j)osition of the Russian autocracy had been badly 
shaken by the revolutionary movement, and there, was no knowing how long 
the Tsar w'ould be able to maintain liis p(A\'er. For these reasons Bismarck 
laid great stress on the desirability of good relations wdih Austria-Hiingarv. 
.After the w'ar ol he had ofTered Austria very generous peace terms. T he 
Habshurgs lost no territory iind paid no indemnity, though they were obliged 
to sacrifice their position in Cxermany and thereby lose much of their prestige. 
In 1S67 the empire had been reorgani/cd on a dual basis, tlic two parts, Austria 
and Hungary, becoming practically independent of each other, though still 
ccjnnecied in the person of the ruler. The inlcruational situation of the Habs- 
burgs W'as actually strengthened rather than weakened hy this change, for the 
compromise (jf provided lor the maintenance of a common army and a 
common foreign policy, w'hile at the same time it pul an end to the dangerous 
antagonism and di.ssension between the German and Magyar elements within 
the empire. 

Ever since iS(»7 Bismarck had made periodic attempts to win Austria over 
to ilic (German side, partly becaiisc he feared that .Austria w'ould su|)port France 
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ill the war which he saw corning, partly because he disliked the idea of being 
dependent entirely upon ilic goodwill cjf Russia. And, after all, it must be re- 
membered th.it the expulsion of Austria from Germany in jS(/) was regarded 
by many Ciermaiis as tlie very negation of the national ideal. Bismarck him¬ 
self had the feeling that the German block, as it existed before iWy under 
the (Jerinan Ca)nfederation, should in some way be resurrected, if only to 
serve as a counterweight to the Slavic colossus in the east. I'he union of the 
new Cierman linipire with tlie reorganized Austro-Hungarian nifinarchy would 
not only restore the old solidarity in defence, but establish the (ierrnan inllu- 
ence in l/airope upon a much stronger basis. Yet the Austrian I’anfieror, I'rancis 
Joseph, had chosen as his chancellor Count Beust, a Saxon statesman who was 
outspoken in his hosiility to Bismarck and to the idea of (German unity under 
Prussian leadership. For three years the idea of revenge lor Sadowa was as 
prevalent at Vienna as at I^aris. The negotiations with Nap(»leon III were con¬ 
ducted with enthusiasm. 

It was nr)l until afit.T the (Tcrrnan victory at wSeilan that the Austrian hope 
of revenge disap[K‘ared and the road to an understanding between the Jiew Cjcr- 
manv and the Habsburg monarchy was opened. With France defeated, the 
Austrians were exposed to attack by victoricnis (ierrnany. It was widely be¬ 
lieved tliat Bismarck’s next step would be the conquest of the Cierman provinces 
of Austria. T 1 ie Magyars in Hungary demanded close relations with the new 
("Jermanv because tlu:y haled and feared the Russians. The (iermans in the Aus¬ 
trian pan of the monarchy celebrated the (krman victories over I'rancc with 
great exuberance arul were, so estranged from the Erni)er()r by liis |)olicy of 
favouring the Slav elements in Bohemia against the Ciermans that there was 
some tpieslion whether the dominions of the Habsinirgs could be kept together 
much longer. Even ('oimi Beust recognized the dangers of Austria's position, 
exposed, as .she was, to (Termany on one side, to Russia on another, and to Italy 
on a third. P>efore the war between France and Prussia was over, Beust hatl 
completely changed colour and spoke sympathetically of the idea of (ierman- 
Austrian friendship. 

In June 1S71, just after the conclusion of peace between France and (^.Jermany. 
the Austrian government sent to Berlin General von Gahlcnlz, who was to pave 
the way for more cordial relations. Bismarck urged upon him the desirability of 
an understanding, especially in view of the socialist menace which loomed m» 
large in the days of the Paris Commune. He insisted, however, that there siiould 
be no hostility to Russia in any agreement that might be come to. He was 
willing to promise that Germany had no designs upon Austrian territory, anti 
declared that the German wish for good relations was sincere. 

It was the first difficult step, but others followed in rapid succession, in 
August and September 1871 the two Emperors and their foreign ministers mei 
at Ischl, Gastcin, .ind Salzburg. The Austrian course had been already decided 
on. Beust, who was evidently not the man to inspire confidenct at Berlin, 
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was dismissed and Count Hohenwart, rcprcseniativc of the pro-Slav policy in 
Austria, was also induced to resign. Comit Julius Andrassy became minister 
of foreign alTairs, and took part in the discussions at Salzburg even before 
Beust’s fall. 

Andrassy was a Magyar to the very marrow of the bone. He h:ul taken part 
in the rising ol and had been condemned to death alter he had already fled 
the country. Later on he had been paialoned by the Fanperor and had taken a 
prominent part in the negotiations which led to the ct)mproniisc of 1S67. He 
became Hungarian prime minister and succeeded in winning the complete con¬ 
fidence of Francis j(>seph. Like most Magyars he strongly iavoured a close 
connexion with Germany, in view of the danger irom Russia. The Magyars 
felt themselves stranded in the great Slavic sea nf eastern F.urope anti saw their 
only hope in the alliance with Cierniany. Andrassy was clearly the man to carry 
through the new Austrian policy.^ 

Arulrassy regarded the close relations between Germany and Russia with 
sus[)icion and apparently leared an eventual coalition between these two powers 
for the si^jliaiion of the Habsburg di>miniuns. His (-»l)jccr, therefore, was to 
draw the Germans away from the Russians and attach tliem lu the Austrian 
side. At the meeting with Ihsmarck at Gastein he had made use of the most 
persuasive arguments to enlist the support of the Germans against the Russian 
designs, but without success. The German chancellor was above all things anx¬ 
ious not to estrange Russia, and he lost no lime in .issuring his Russian col¬ 
league, Prince (jorchakov, that nothing had passed at CJastein at which the 
Russians could lake umbrage.’ But he w'as eager to establish close relations with 
Austria and welcomed the decision of the Emperor luMiicis Joseph to pay a 
visit to Berlin in Septernher 1872. 11 (.k-Tinany could depend tijaon Austrian 
friendship, her posilicjii in all subsequent dealings with Russia would be so 
much .strengthened. “ Only when mounted were we as tall as the Rtissian giant. 
Austria was intended to be uur mount,” .says one of the (Jerman diplf)mats. By 
coming to Berlin the l’'.m[)er(jr Francis Joseph would recognize the changes 
wrought by tlic late war: “ d'lie vantjtiishcd was to greet the German Fanperor 
in his imperial capital; the middle luiropean Lcaguc% which had been destroyed 
in 1866, was to demonstrate anew to Last and West, in a pacific but ctnphatic 
manner, its existence as an empire of .seventy million.” 1'he Jiew.s|)aj.)crs of 
Vienna were tull of articles on this theme and were already gloating over the 
set-back which was in .store for Russia,'* 
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But this careful plan was entirely frusiraiecl. The Tsar, disturbed by the 
growing intimacy between Crcrmany and y\ustria and aj)prchcnsivc of further 
agreements that niiglit be made during Francis Joseph's visit to Berlin, all but 
invited himself to the im[K*rial reunion. He ccmld nc»t be refused, and so, in 
September 1H72, the three Emperors met in the German capital, accompanied by 
their foreign ministers and numerous diplomats. The monarchs and their ad¬ 
visers were together for more than a week, but no pcjlitical agreement resulted 
from their conferences. Everything points to the fact that all the statesmen 
wished to avoid dcfiniie commitments. The international situation had not 
become sufficiently settled. Bismarck, for example, took care, never to confer 
with Andrassy and (Jorchakov at the same time. He made no clTort to elicit 
from tlu‘ visitors anv promises in regard to their attitude in the event of future 
C(jmplications between (Germany and France, though the French were afraid 
that some such suggestions would l)t: made. Not even the subject of an alliance 
Nviih Austria was broached. Apparently it was felt that the elTort to establish 
such a conttexion would be premature. Jn Austrian military circles there was 
still a strong feeling against any agreement with Germany, and a pronounced 
sentiment for an alliance with Russia.' Bismarck was, therefore, content with 
the meeting as a d(‘rnonst.raiif)n of reconciliation and iricnclship, as an exhibition 
of monarchical solidarity in the face of subversive and revolutionary move¬ 
ments. By bringing Ale.xandcr and E'rancis Joseph together he strengthened 
Germany's position and silently warned France by showing her how isolated 
she was. 

Ihit the imperial heavens were not. entirely unclouded. Prince (iorchakov, 
the Russian cliancellor, was certainly jealous of Bismarck's power and uneasy 
about the possibility of a CJerman-Ausirian combination. In order to counteract 
this developmciU he did liis utmost to smooth over the dilTercnccs between 
Russia and Austria, wliich centred in the Near East. Andrassy made a very 
favourable ini|)ression upon him. The two men discussed all matters likely to 
cause friction between their two countries. Gorcliakov l)cing disturbed by the 
sup.poscd iuirigiies of the Austrians in Bosnia and Herzegovina, Andrassy as¬ 
sured him that the Habshurg policy was of necessity a defensive one. Austria 
wished noiliing more than to be on good terms with Serbia, but “ the extension 
of her frontiers which was dreamt of by the adherents of the so-called ‘ Greater 
Servia ’ idea, and which would embrace Bosnia and Herzegovina as well as 
other districts, could not be reconciled with the standpoint of .Austria-Hungary, 
a portion of whose subjects belong to the same race and might therefore become 
imbued with similar aspirations.” Austria desired the preservation of Turkey 
as she was, and the rumours of her ambitions in l^osnia and Herzegovina were 
without a shadow of foundation. To which Gorchakov replied by stating 
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emphatically that Russia had no connexion with the agitation in Serbia, and that 
Russia too was satisfied with the status tjuo in the Near l^ast. 1 he two men 
then agreed that their governments should observe a policy of non-intervention 
in the Balkans and should work for the maintenance of the existing situation.’ 

This unwritten agreement between the Russians and the Austrians, though 
it was probably meant by (lorchakov to weaken the Austrian desire for an 
entente with Ciermany, was not of a nature to cause Bismarck much uneasiness. 
If the two iraditit)nal rivals ctnild be brought together, so much the better. The 
danger of European war would be reduced by just so much. But Gorchakov was 
nut conieiu with his understanding with Andrassy. I'or yt*ars he had been con¬ 
vinced of the danger for Russia inherent in the defeat of France. He wanted to 
keep open the connexion with EVance, so that Russia, if she found herself in 
trcujble, might reckon on a friend in western liurope. During his stay in Berlin 
he look great pains to assure the French ambassador tliat there had been no 
formal agreement. “ There has been an exchange of views and of ideas, but no 
protocol; no positive agreement which could limit our freedom of action; in a 
word, nothing for the diplomatic archives, but the moral elTcct is immca.sur- 
able.'’" At the same time Gorchakov claimed to have spoken to Bismarck in 
favour of a conciliatory policy towards France. He made no secret of his view 
that Russia and Austria recognized the need for a strong France, but France 
must be patient and wise.'* 

It is not at all unlikely that Gorchakov touched upon Franco-(»crman rela¬ 
tions in his talks with Bismarck. At any rate the German chancellor knew of his 
Russian colleague's [tredilcctions for France, and it was prol.)ahly for that reason 
that he approached the English ambassador and explained the nature of the 
meeting. “ We have witnessed a novel sight today,” he said. ” It is the first time 
in history that the three Emperors have sat down to dinner together, in the 
interests of peace. 1 wanted these three Emperors to form a loving group, like 
C^anova’s three graces, I wanted them to stand in a silent group and allow them¬ 
selves to be admired, but I was determined not to allow them to talk, and that 
1 have achieved, difficult as it was, because they all three think themselves 
greater statesmen than they are.” Andrassy he had found to be charming and 
intelligent, “ but as for that old .sot of a (lorchakov, he get.s on my nerves with 
his while cravat and his pretensions. He brought with him some very white 
paper and .some very black ink, together with the necessary scribes. He wanted 
write, but I was deaf to these suggc.slions.” * 
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Anclrassy was no less anxious lo remove all suspicion from ihc minds of ihc 
English. Speaking to Russell, he declared in the warmest and most eloquent 
terms that all his sympathies were with England: “ He sincerely regretted that her 
neutrality stood in the way of that intimate and active co-operation with Austria 
that had been the dream of his life. Now he felt that the existence of Austria 
depended on a cordial alliance with Germany.”^ Whether these assurances 
made any impression on the English foreign otTice. we do not know. That con¬ 
siderable anxiety was fell in Londem at this imperial demonstration is cer¬ 
tain. In fact a IVitish squadron was sent to greet Thiers at Ec Havre on 
September iS, much to the surprise of the French statesman. He accepted the 
compliment, Init immediately wired to St. Petersburg to explain it and to 
state that for Frajicc the alliance with Russia would be more hopeful than 
one with England." 

'rhe meeting of the three Emperors is important as a link in the story ol the 
reformulation of European politics after the epoch-making events of the years 
to jSyi. The result was intangible and impondcralde. There was ibc 
reconciliation of the rulers, William I and Francis Joseph on the one hand, 
Alexander II and Francis Joseph on the other. P'urthermorc, there was an un- 
denialdc drawing together ol Cjcrmany and Austria and of Austria atul Russia. 
Rut all the leading statesmen were still lost in uncertainty, still wcighctl down 
with suspicions. (Jorchakov courted Andra.ssy, hut at the same time flirted with 
the lu'caich. Andrassy made up to Bismarck, but at the .same time declared his 
alTection for the P’nglish. Bismarck accepted the advances of Anor/issv, hut 
looked askance at (iorchakov atid took care not to estrange the English. The 
lingli.sh were genuinely disturbed and openly tlemonstrated their iiacresr in 
I'ranee. The French, finally, accepted the English expressions of sympathy, 
hut saw to it that their attitude should not he misunderstood at St. Peters- 
hurg. Obviously the inicrnational system of Europe had not yet taken detinitc 
form. 

Still the League of the Three Emperors, which was foreshadowed in the 
Berlin meeting, was soon to become a reality. The idea was a favourite one of 
the Russian field-marshal von Berg, victor over the Polish Revolution and a 
very close friend of the Tsar. 15 erg had accompanied Alexander to Berlin, evi¬ 
dently ill the hope, that some progress would be made towards the realization 
of his plan. On this occasion he had had no success, but when the Emperor 
William came to St. Pctcrshiirg in May 1^73, accompanied by Bismarck and 
Mollke, the proposed combination was again discussed. The two hcld-marshals 
worked out the text of a simple, military convention, which was ratified by the 
tw’o Emperors on May 6, 1873. It provided that if either of the contracting 
parties were attacked by another European power, the other should come to 
the aid of its ally ^^'ith two hundred thousand men. 
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Francis Joseph was asked by Alexander u> subscribe to this convention in 
June 1S71, when ihc Tsar came to Vienna. But tlie Austrian Emperor and 
Aiulrassy refused to participate, arguing that the form of the agreement was 
not in harmony with constitutional procedure. Thereupon (Gorchakov and 
Andrassv drew up a convention of a much more general nature, and this was 
signed by the two rulers on June 6, 1S7.;. This new agreement simply expressed 
the determination of the two Emperors “to prevent anyone trom succeeding in 
separating them in the field of |)rinciples which they rcgartl as alone capable of 
assuring and, if necessary, of imposing the maintenance of the peace of Europe 
against all subversions, from whatever (juarter they may come. In case an 
aggression coming from a third power should threaten to compromise the peace 
of Europe, Their Majesties mutually engage to come to a preliminary imder- 
sianding between themselves, without seeking f)r contracting new alliances, in 
order to agree as to the line of conduct to be hallowed in common. If, as a result 
of this understanding, a military action should become necessary, it would be 
governed by a special convention to be concluded between Their Majesties.” ^ 

It will be seen that the Schdnbrunn Quivcntion of June 187^ w.is much less 
specific than the agreement concluded at St. IVicrsbiirg in May. Whereas the 
latter provided for definite co-opcralion in case of a crisis, the former involved 
merely a promise to take counsel and work out a military convention if action 
became necessary. This is c]uitc comprehensible. There was no great outstanding 
difficulty in the way of close relations between (k‘rmnny anti Russia, and there¬ 
fore no serious obstacle to collaboration between llie two nations. With Rtissia 
and Austria ific situation was quite different, tor these two |)o\\’ers were rivals 
in the Near Ivist, and it was tjuite impossible for the Austrians to hind them- 
selves in atlvancc for all eventualities. Certainly the more indefinite agree¬ 
ment of Schdnbrunn met the demands of the situation more nearly than the 
St. Petersburg Cx)nveniion. William 1 accepted the convention concluded by 
Francis Joseph and the Tsar when he, in turn, came to Vit*nna in October 1873. 
The agreement thereby became the basis for the League laf ilic M'hrec Ifinpcrors 
as it existed during the t87o’s. Of the St. Petersburg Ojnvcntion nothing more 
was heard lor the time being and it is not entirely clear whether or not it was 
considered to be still valid. Later on, in 1S81, u'hcn discussions were opened 
looking towards the conclusion of a formal alliance between the three govern¬ 
ments, there was some reference to the earlier agreement and at that lime it was 
declared definitely superseded. 

The connexion between Cjermany, Russia, and Austria as it was established 
by the negotiations of 1873 has often been criiici/ed, and with some justice. It 
was a reminiscence of the old dynastic politics, the agreements being signed by 
the rulers, not by the responsible ministers. The texts, too, indicate the peculiar 

‘ The t( xi.s of these u.urcemcnts inav be foimil in Die Crosse Politik, 1 , chapter v: in Alfred 
P. Pril)raiTi: The Secret Treaties of Austria-I I tin fiat y, (C^ainbriclj'c, i!>2o)i Volume II, 

api)cndix A; and in the Krasny Arl^hiv, Volume I (i<>22), pp. 28-34. 
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dynastic nature of the understandings. What the Emperors had in mind was the 
principle of monarchical solidarity, which was being threatened by the revolu¬ 
tionary republican movcmcni in western Europe and by the dangerous radical 
and socialist organizations which commonly went under the name of the 
Internationale. At bottom the League of the Three Emperors was a new Holy 
Alliance against revolution in all its forms. Nothing was said in any of the 
agreements about specific political problems. To be sure, the St. Petersburg 
Convention was tantamount to a Russian guarantee of the possession of Alsace 
and Lorraine by Germany, at least in so far as it obliged the I'sar to come to 
the assistance of liis neighbour if the French embarked upon a war of revenge. 
But thi.s provision was onlv imj)hcii in the understanding. Its value might well 
be cjiiestioned. The more serious |)roblein of eastern Europe, the cjucstion of the 
Ikilkans and the Ottoman Empire, was not touched upon at all, and the agree¬ 
ment of 187:^ proved, within a few' years, unable to stand the. strain of an eastern 
crisis. 

It would not be wi.se, however, to underestimate the value of the entente 
between the three eastern empires. Bismarck evidently considered it better than 
nothing and offered no objection to the conclusion of either the St. Petersburg 
or the wSchrmbrunn agreement. His attitude, to be sure, is not entirely clear. 
During the visit of William to the. Russian capital in May 187:^, he spoke at 
some length with lire Russian statesmen. He told them that he was determined 
to rejray Russia for her benevolent policy during the years preceding 1S71, and 
that lie was prt'pared to support Russian interests in the Orient. He felt towards 
England, he said, only disdain, and towards Austria only indilference. He 
indicated to Gorchakov his dislike of the idea of associating Ausiiia with 
the agreement and expressed the desire, that it be kept secret from her. The 
Austrians might, he remarked, reveal it to the E.nghsh, and the latter would 
pass it on to tlie French.’ 

Just what value to [)lace on tliese remarks of Bismarck it is very dillicult to 
say. Most likely they were intended strictly for Russian consumption, lor w^e 
know that Bismarck had been anxious to settle with the Austrians before nego¬ 
tiating with the. Russians. Furthermore, he refused to recognize the validity of 
the Sr. Petersburg Agreement unless Austria were included, and later on he 
declared the German-Russian Convention to have been entirely superseded by 
the subsequent engagements entered into at Schdnbrunn.’' His altitude towards 
Austria was by no means one of indifTcreiice; neither was bis attitude towards 
England one of disdain. It has, in fact, been suggested that he refused to 
sign the agreements him.scif because he regarded them as too anti-English. In 
June 1871 he had suggested the possibility of common action with England 

^ Krasny I, ji|>. ;!0 6. As n matter ot fact. (tor(:h.ikf>v himself revealed the existence.* 

of the conventions to the iMeiich ambassador before the year was out {Documents diplomaticjues 
fntn^ais, t. No. 

- Die Crrosse VolitHi, I, Ntis. 126, 128, and e.specially Piisinarck’s niarijinal notes in Volume 
III, No. ^82. 
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;igainst the revolutionary movements. At tlie very time of his visit to St. Peters- 
burg he spoke to the English ambassador of his anxiety to maintain intimate 
relations, and asserted that the League of the Three ICmpcrors was not incon^ 
sistent with an understanding with England.* 

Bismarck’s policy in this whole negotiation can probably be understood only 
if it is brought into connexion with the development of Ckaman relations with 
France. At this very time important changes were taking place in the situation. 
In May 1‘hiers was obliged to resign the [)residcncy <)f the republic, and 
the rovalisis began to devote themselves to the problem <»f e.lTeciing a restoration 
of the monarchy. At the same time the last imlemnity payments were being 
made and the (Jermans com[>leted their arrangements to withdraw the last 
troops of the army of (»ccuparion. France was regaining something t)l her free¬ 
dom of action, and this tact alone was bound to colour the (‘volution ot the 
luiro[Hxm states system. I'hus far the European [powers were groping in tlte 
dark. In the next two years the alignment became much clearer and the policies 
of the various governments became much more shar|»ly derined. 
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Religion and Politics 

THE WAR SCARE OF 1875 


B ismarck was firmly convinced of the tnfvitariuty of another 
war l.)ciwecn PraiKC and (jcnnaiiy. S<i were Molike and most members of 
the military circle in Ikalin. l‘he soldiers took a businesvlike attitude 
towards litis prolilem and frexly discussed the advisability of waging war on 
France before French preparations were complete. This was the theory of the so- 
called preventive war, for which, from the strictly military standpoint, much 
could be said. Iiisniarck hiinsell, just alter the war, at times expressed the 
opinion that it woukl be better to strike first, once the intentions of the French 
were entirely clear.* He seems, however, to liavc given up this idea completely 
later on, and to have clcfiended upon a clever diplomacy to dcjirlve the French of 
all prosjiecl of success, 

'The fall of 'I hicrs in May was an important turning-point in inter¬ 
national relations, for the new president, Mar.shal MacMahoti, was a confirmed 
royalist who saw eye to eye with the royali.st national assembly and was glad 
to help along the work of restoring the monarchv. The great obstacle to this 
restoration, however, was the traditional dissension in the monarchist camp 
itself. Bourboni.sts, Orleanisis, and Bonapartists hated each other almost more 
than they hated the republic. Repeated cfTorts to bring them together had 
failed. But in ilie summer of jSy:; the Bourbon and Orleans factions at last 
agreed to a compromise. Hie road was open for the accession of the Bourbon 
Count de Chambord, ns Henry V. Then, at the last moment, the whole plan 
failed because Henry reliiscd to give up the white flag of the Bourbons and 
accept the tricolour. The hopes of the monarchists were blasted, but it must be 
remembered that they still controlled the national assembly, and that President 
MacMahon was with them. They secured for him a seven-year lease of office, 
during wliich period he was to keep the throne warm for the Orleanist candi¬ 
date, the Count of Paris. 

One aspect of the conflict between legitimism and liberalism in the history 

^ c:.^. his iiistriiitions it» Walihrsfc, June 1S71 dcs General Veld mar schall 

Alfred Grafcn ton l\'uliltrsec\ Rerlin, n):*’. Volume 1 , p. M^)- and his remarks to the French charjje 
d’afTaircs, Marijius dc CJabriac, in Au>.iu.st 1S71 (.Marquis de tJabriac: Sotfrenir.< diplomatioues de 
Ktisdc et d’Allemagne, Paris, ifSy6, p]), i 58 II.; Documents diplomatiques jrauiais, I, No. 42). 
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of modern France was the question of clericalism. T he conservative elements 
set i^reat store by the so called alliance between the throne and the altar, while 
the liberals were firmly opposed to interference by the clericals in jxilitics or 
education, ^lliis domestic problem had .also an international side, especially after 
1870, for the loss of temporal power by the Pope created a great stir in France. 
For years the French government had acted as guardian of the papal posses 
sums. With the withdrawal of the French garrison trom Rome in 1870 the 
powerful p(>sition of the Third Republic in Italian affairs practically disap¬ 
peared. The seizure of Rome hv the Italians was a blou' at French [lower and 
influence as well as at F'rench sentiment. Moderate republicans, like Thiers, were 
[lerhaps less alTected bv sentimental considerations, liui they claimed for France, 
.is a iTiear ("atholic power, the right to protect the personal and religious liberty 
of the Pope and rhev openly oficred him an asylum in F'raiice if he decided to 
leave Italy. For vears the French gunboat Orenoque lay ofT Civitavecchia ready 
to come to the assistance of the Holy Father if necessary, lii view of the high 
tension in the relations between the Vatican and the Italian governmctit, the 
claims jntl hirward bv the FVencli might at any time lead to conflict between 
France and Italy.’ 

The royalists in France went much further than the moderate republicans. 
Like llic churchmen they looked forward to the restoration ot the temporal 
[lower and hoped for action when the work ol re-establishing the mrmarchv was 
com[iicie. In fact, French clerical circles and even the Pc)|h* himself took an 
active part in bringing about the ccmipromise lielwecu the IJourbonists and the 
Orlcanists in the summer of 187^, and the Count dc C^barnbord made the slate 
ment that the two questions on which be could never yield were the questions 
of the while flag and the restoration ot the lemjXir.il power.' 

Thiers had initiated the policy of working for a possible alliance with Russia, 
.Austria, or Fiiglaiid, and he had welcomed the drawing together of any two ot 
ihe.se [lowers. Sucli a comliination might he made use ot eiriier to sujipori the 
Papaev against Italy, or to serve France as a hulwaik again.st the (ierniaii 
menace. It was fully realized in Paris that the Fnglish could not lie reckoned on 
tor much more than a Platonic friendship, but great hn[)e.s were chcri.slied tor 
an eventual alliance with Russia or .Austria. Fven (iambelia, the most [promi¬ 
nent re[)ublican leader, though he had little .symjiathy for autocratic Russia, was 
thoroughly in favour of an agreement with Au.stria, despite the illiberal and anti¬ 
national [Policy of the Hahsburgs. In 1S74 lie wrote quite characteristically to a 
friend: “ Yf)U believe in Russia; you favour an alliance with her. Well, between 
ourselves, let me tell you what I have in mind, something quite. difTcrent: to see 
whether we cannot disengage Austria from the bonds that arc tightening be- 

* Met- fsiuvijlly Jules Favre; Rome rt la Rtpithliqur fran^iu'.'ie (Earis, 1.S71): Franz I)rsj)a«nri: 

Rt'puHique ct Ic Vxitinin, iHyo-ifjoG (Pans. 1*70(1); Documents diplumatiques jrun{'ais, I, Nok. 

(i, 2.S. ^ 
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tween her an<l Prussia. Believe me, we must let twenty years elapse before 
we allow free play to the principle of nationality, with all the results that it 
entails. . . . This principle cannot hut serve to upset the balance of l:airope, to 
entanj:;le and perplex still further the relations between the powers. ... I prefer 
the I'Airoj)can balance as conceived hv diplomatists at the end of the eighteenth 
century, before the revolution. . . . We shall have to eilucaic public opinion 
towards an alliance between France and .'\ustria.’' Or again: “A Franco- 
Austrian Alliance might conceivably prevent war, .and would in any case be 
the only effective nteans of resistance to the gi’iJsping designs of Prussia. It will 
be our fault if we tind ourselves attacked by an AustnvPritssian combination.” 
These words merit quotation, lor they illustrate the cemtusion of international 
relations in this perirul. liven a radical like (kiinluata could not be blind to the 
fact that the charn[)ioning of the principle of nationality, revolutionary though 
the principle might be, had not led to anvihing but dis.isier lor the F'rencli and 
a weakening of the French [H)sitioti. 'Phis view-point was lully shared by men 
like Thiers, and his policy was continued by the loyalists them.selvcs after 
Thiers's fall.' 

IXspitc the defeat of the French in the great war of iSyo-t there was a 
certain strength in the I'rench position. France .still pos.scssed a kind of mag¬ 
netic power. It was clear that neither Fhigland nur Ru,ssia wouKl permit a 
further weakening of France by Germany. They had no iniere.st in the tem¬ 
poral power of the l\)pe. In fact they were hostile to the papal pretensions. But 
they did have an interest in checking the power of the new German Fanpire. 
If iiismarck went t(» extremes in his relations with France, he might well find 
these tsvo w'ing powers arrayed against him. Austria, on the other hand, was 
hardly in a position to come out openly against the new (Germany, but the 
Hal)sl)itrg.s had a genuine interest in the settlement of the Roman c]uesiion, and 
an entente between F'rance and Austria on this ba.sis was by no means outside 
the range of possibility. 

Bismarck appreciated these factors fully. It might almost be said that he 
feared the France of 1S7:;, defeated and isolated, more than he feared the France 
of iS6(), despite the im|)o.sing facade of her power in the lime of Napoleon 111 . 
It can therefore hardly he doubted that his negotiations with Russia and Austria 
were intended primarily to cut the ground from under the feet of the French 
and to prevent tlie two limperors from falling under the .spell ol French tempta¬ 
tion. “ Flis [Bismarck’sI recent visit to Ru.ssia," wrote an English diplomat in 
the spring of iSy^, “ had been intended to awe F'rance if possible into keeping 
the peace, and to dispel M. Thiers' illusion.s in regard to a Franco-Ru.ssiaii 
Alliance." “ 

But the German chancellor evidently did not regard the League of the Three 
Emperors as a sufficient guarantee. While the agreements between Ck^rmany, 

* nc'sch.'iDcl: Gitnihctta, p. 2 2«i; Oontments diplomatiiiues frii/n\iis, I, No. 241. 

- I’ilzinauricc: Ufc of (irunniic, ll, p. 114. 
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Russia, and Austria were being concluded, he not only assured the English of 
his desire for good relations, hut insisted that the new combination was in no 
sense inconsistent willi an understanding with England. He gave his blessing 
to the negotiations which were opened bctw'ccn England and Russia in the 
summer of 187:; and which led to the conclusion of an agreement dealing with 
central Asia: the Oxus River was to be the northern boundary of a neutral 
Afghan state, and the Russians j^romised not to occupv the Khanate, of Khiva. 
At the same time the Tsar assured the English ambassador that English sus¬ 
picions of Russian designs in the Near East were uinvarranted: “For his part 
he was convinced, and every rational man in Russia shared the conviction, that 
the acquisition by Russia of Constantinople would be immediately followed by 
the disruf^tion of the Empire.”’ 

It must not l)e supposed that Bismarck's attiiiide towards England implied 
an abandonment on tlie parr of England of her traditional policy of abstention. 
But it did serve to remove in part the Ejiglish .suspicions of (German policy. 
Much more real, lR)Vve.ver, was the rapf^rochemeni between CJermany and Italy. 
A prominent Italian historian has compared the position of these countries 
in the years after 1S70 with the. position of strangers who enter a railroad train, 
locjk for a seat, and disturb the other passengers. The Ci'crmans could show a 
long ticket of military victoric.s, which entitled them to considtaation. But the, 
Italians had no such ticket. Quite the contrary, they were suspected everywhere 
because of the revolutionary connexions of the movement lor unification and 
bccau.se of their treatment of the pa{)al t|ucstion, which was looked upon as a 
menace to the fundamental principles of ownership and authority." 

The successors of Cavour in the government of Italy were men of cminenilv 
conservative temperament. That they sincerely wi.shed to avoid iroiil)le and to 
maintain the old friendship with France can hardly be doubted. But they refused 
to debate the Roman question with anyone. Tlie whole j)roblem was closely 
bound up with the movement for unity, and unity was t(» them a .sacred prin¬ 
ciple. It was therefore clear from the start that .so long as tlie French maijilained 
an unfriendly altitude in this matter, the Italians would have to look elsewhere 
for support. Count de Launay, the It.alian minister at Berlin, wrote in July 
1S7J: “It is rather probalde that one day or another our good neighbfu.irs will 
seek to take revenge upon us for the defeats which Germany has inflicted upon 
them.” The ncw.spapers began to talk of the need for friendship between Italy 
on the one hand, and Austria and Germany on the other. The Italian foreign 
minister, Visconti-Venosta, whose symftarhies for France cannot he (piestioned, 
told the F'rench minister in April 1872: “The Papacy dreams of its temporal 

^ Hajo ll(>ll)'»rn; Hi-irtufrcf^s curopuischc Politil{ zit Bc^inn siihziffcy jahre (Berlin, 1423), 
pp. The OiplomaTic Rrmimtccnccs oj Lord Augustus I.of/tis (Second Series, London, i8<m). 

VriliUTic II, pf). 4211.; William H. iJawson, in the Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy 
(New York, 1925), Volume Ill, p. 75. 

“ See especi.illy Cinetano Salvemini: " Ut Politica F.sterii dclht Dcstra, 1871-i87(1 " (Rivista 
dltalia, November 15, 1924; janiiary 15, 1925; February 15, 1925). 
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restoration only through France, and it is this ho|)c that supports it in its ill 
will against Italy;' In November of the same year the same Italian statesman 
told the ('hamber of Deputies quite frankly: “Not only sentiment and com¬ 
munity ol ititcrcsts, but common enemies connect us with (jermany, . , . We 
should be culpable it we did tioi seek to maintain the best relations with the 
(Jerman government and pctjple/’‘ 

Lven though the connexion with (jermany was recognized as desirable, it 
was hard for the Italian King and his advisers to carry it through. Victor Em¬ 
manuel had been eager to go to the support of Napoleon in the late war, and 
Hismarck had replied to the liosiilc attitude of the Italians by negotiating with 
Mazzini regarding the eventual establishment of a republic in Italy. In the 
spring of 1S71 he had himself (dTcrcd the Po[)e an asylum in Ciermany, to say 
nothing ol Iriendship and alliance, lint Bismarck was now only too glad to 
welcome the Italian advances. In both countries the fall of Thiers was looked 
ujx)!! as the |)rchidc to serious comj^lications. “'Fhc attitude of the French 
assernhly will drive us into tlte arms of Prussia in spite of ourselves/’ said an 
Italian statesman to tlic I'reiuh minister. In ("jcrmany the Italians found con¬ 
solation. Bismarck promised that (jcrmany would not support French attempts 
to restore the tem])oral j^ower ol the Pope. In fact, she would nor tolerate such 
efforts under any circumstances. The security of Italy, the chancellor tlcclared, 
is one of ilic true interesrs of (ierman poliev in I.uiro|K; “ The enemies and the 
tlangers which threaten Italy atul (‘K'rmany are common enemies and common 
dangers.” An alliance Ixtween the two countries he described as “predestined.'’ 

In the spring of 1S7:; it was decided that Victor Fanmanucl should pay a visit 
not only to Berlin, hut to Vienna. The Italians were anxious to prevent an 
Austri.iiiTrcnch understanding, just as they were eager to secure the support 
of Ciermany against possible French designs. The visits look [)lace in September 
1S7:; .ind turned out to tlic satisfaction ol all concerned. In Vienna the King was 
told that Austria wouM not support the papal claims, and in Berlin he was given 
a promise that Ciermany would not allow an attack upon Italy. No attempt 
seems to have been made to conclude a definite written agreement, and none 
such was necessary. But tlic significance of the royal visits was not. overlooked 
in the European chancelleries. 1 ’hc French ambassa(.k)r at Berlin re[)ortcd liorne 
that the papal qiic.stion and the French |)olicy explained it all, and Thiers him¬ 
self spoke of the relationship between Ciermany and Italy as an **entente 
cvidentey In the contemporary documents there is frequent mention of the 
“ Alliance” between the two countries. Italy was commonly included as an 
associate of the group of powers which had joined hands in the League of the 
Three Emperors.” 


* .Salveiiiini, lot. Lit.; IXHiiuicuts tUplumatitjucs Iran^aif, I, Nos. 55, 115, 1 jy, 120. 
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'Mk religif)iis tiLicsiioii which hiy at the bottom ot the rapprochcrnciu be¬ 
tween Italy aiul (Jermany als(» coloured the relations between (xcrmany and 
France, especially in ilie years following the resignation of Thiers. In a sense 
the great struggle between ('hurch and State in Prussia (the Kulturkampi), 
which filled the decade from to iSS’, was but another aspect of Hismarck’s 
attempt to isolate loanee and draw the luiropean powers to the side of the new 
Crerman Em[)ire. The chancellor took little interest in the |iroblcms of dogma 
raisetl by the Vatican ("ouncil ol 1860-70, or in the [)roclamation of [lapal in- 
failihiliiy. He does not, in i.ici, appear to have taken much part in the condncl 
of the struggle in Prussia iisell. On occasion he actually disapproved ol the steps 
taken 1 )V his subordinates. What interested him was the political [)ower of the 
Papacy, and of this he had a high opinion and no mean fear. He maintained in 
the Reichstag in i87.;p and the statement is repeated in his memoirs, that the 
Franct^-Prussian War was begun by the hVcncli in agreement with the papal 
curia, and that the lunpress Fugenie was a mere tool in the hands of the Jesuits, 
who were, the clnef protagonists ol the dogma ot inlallibilitv, and the most 
active opponents of P.^cacstanl Prussia.‘ 

Whatever truth there may have been in this asserticai (Ihsmarck declared 
that he had complete proof to sup[K)rt it), the chancellor was moved before 
long to oiler the Papacy friendship and support. His rcas(»ns for doing so were 
c.NCcllcnt ones and were closely bound up with the problem of (icrman unity. 
The powerful Catholic Centre party in the new Ciernian Reicltsiag was com¬ 
posed jirimarily of separatist elements. Tlie Ikivari.ins had been iiroiighi inu) 
the new empire only with great dilaciilty; the ALsati.uis and Lorrainers were 
systematic protesters; the Poles from the eastern parts of Prussia were (on- 
sidered a standing menace to the new stale. In other words, liic larger part (►f 
the Catholic element in the empire wms hostile to it, aiul Uismarck saw before 
him the danger of an alliance between these elements and the Papacy. His oilers 
to the Pope in the spring of 1S71 were made (*n condition that Pius use his in¬ 
fluence to detach the Roman C'atholic party in the empire from its separatist 
connexions. The offers were refused. Soon after, Ihsmarck declared war to the 
knife on the ("entre party." 

The first legislaii(jn oi the Kulturkampf, the first so-called *' Vlay laws," were 
passed in May 1S7:; —that is, at the. very lime of Thiers’s fail and at the verv 
time of the conclusifui of the St. Petersburg Convention between (iermaiiy and 
Russia. These events were, in fact, closely related. Bismarck tried to enlist other 
powers in the struggle again.st iiltramontanism and the papal pretensions, bc- 

1 Artliiir liumartfy utid das pipstliche Row (Hcrlin, 1911), pp. 1 ^s-7; Bismarck, 
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cause. I'rance championed these pretensions. He could reckon on the sym[)at.hy 
of Italy, on the approval of the liberal government in Vienna, and on the sup¬ 
port of the Russian government, which had been at odds with the Papacy for 
some lime because of the persecution of the Catholic (Church in Russian Poland. 
In Poland as in Prussia the rchgioiis issue played a prominent role in politics. 
The Russian crusade against the. ('iiholic (.'lunch was part ot the crusade 
against Polish nationalism. 

“ Tltc |(ierman| generals tell the k^mperor ii woultl he better to light France 
before she is ready than after,” reported the Fnglish ambassador at Berlin to 
bis government, " but Bismarck, who scorns the generals, advises the Iimperor 
H) light France morally ibrt^ugh Rome and the Clitbolic alliances against united 
Cycrmanv.” ‘ In a similar vein was the report of the French ambassador at 
IVrlin: “It is not exactlv the Cliiholics with whom Bismarck is angrv, l:)iit the 
alliance which France might make with them.” Here is the whole thing in a 
nutshell. The Kuliurkampf was part and parcel r»f Bismarck's policy to isolate 
PVance and prevent the formation of a coalition against Ciermctny. In the sum¬ 
mer and autumn of iSr* the (..icrman chancellor held the uj)pcr hand. He had 
associated Russia, Austria, and Italy with the policy ol (iermany, and I'.ngland 
was not hostile. In fact, manv Ijigli.shnien .sympaihi/ed with ijism.irck in his 
anti-papal policy, and there was every prospect of an Anglo-Russian under- 
standing with rcs|U‘ct to conllicting interests in Asia. Whatever may have been 
the inherent weaknesses ol the system, it at least served its piirj)ose during the 
most critical period, when the restoration of the monarchy m France seemed 
imminent and the international situation was fraught with uncertainty. 

But the Three Finperors' l.a*aguc. Hanked by Italy and Fiiglarid, was not a 
combination sulficienlly strong to withstand a severe strain. Designed to keep 
Immiicc from rmdirig allies and embarking u[)on a war r»f aggression again.st 
(Jermanv, it l*cgan to crumble just as soon as the relations ol (ierm.my and 
p'rance entered upon a new period oi crisis. The Kulturkampl quite, naturally 
aroused great ill will in (lalholic countries, and especially in PVance, where the 
tide of clerical iiiHuence was running strong in the years i'S7;;-5. The final 
evacuation of P'rench territory hy the CJermans, in Scpiernher iS7^, enhanced 
lilt* feeling of self-coniidence in France and enabled the gfivcrnmcnr to :akc a 
.stronger stand in its relations with Germany. In August iS7:^ the Bisho[) of 
Nancy, whose diocese included |)arts of Lorraine which had been ceded to (icr- 
m.inv, called u[H>n the lailhful to ofTer prayers for the return of the lost prov¬ 
inces to France. This appeal w.is read in all the churches of the diocese, even 
in those which had passed under German rule. In November a number cH 
French bishops protested openly against the Prussian anti-Church legislation, 
the Bishop of Ninies going sn far a.s to refer to the Prussian tradition of “base¬ 
ness and immorality.” PA’en iMcnch writers admit tlial these expressions on the 

* 1-01 d Newton: I.otd Lytws tLondon, no 3), Volume 11, |>. 
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part of the French clergv 'vere inopportune and gave Ihsmarck a just cause for 
uneasiness. "I'hcy ditl, in fact, “pass the bounds of the bitterest criticism” ' 

I'lic German chancellor immediately insisted tliat the Ihcnch government 
disavow these utterances and lake the necessary sieias to prevent the repetition 
of such incidents. The French government did what it could under the cir¬ 
cumstances. It even appealed lo the Pope to use his inlluence with the French 
clergv in the direction of inoderatifHi. Put iliere was a limit beyond which the 
royalist ^overn^nem felt that it ctnild not go, ant! tlte discussion between Berlin 
and Paris dragged on for months. "Phe newspapers, especially on the (lerman 
side, assumed a belligerent tojie, and relations became lcn.se: in january 1^74.“ 

'I'he French .unbassadtjr at Berlin, who can hardly be accusctl ol having had 
too much sympaihv lor Bismarck, believed that much of tht: agitation in (ier 
many was to be aUribuied to the government\s eiTorls in preparation lor the 
c:t»ming elections and the iniroduciitjn of a new military bill. When he dis¬ 
cussed the situation with the chancellor in January he found him firm and 
insistent, but at the s.ime lime energetic in the decl.u'.ilion of his desire lor good 
relations and in his deierniinarion to preserve peace. “ 'fake care lest the masses 
become fanaticized in the name «)f the persecuted (aitholic religion,” said Ih.s- 
marck, “ for then the cleiical party will .seize control and will espouse all tlic 
quarrels of the Roman curia, and you will inevitably be drawn into a war 
against us. We must not alU)w ourselves lo be taken unawares by your attack. 
In that ca.se it would be better lo light in two years, in one year, than to wait 
for YOU lo liiiish your preparations. . . . All idea, of war is far from us. What 
proj'ir C(.>Lild we derive. Ir(.»ni it ' 

Jhit heforc Bismarck could secure the satisfaction he desired Irorn the I'rench 
government, lie was oliliged to let the matter drop. It m.iy be easy lo bully 
and to crush France, hut will it be possible to do this without raising a st(.)rin 
in other quarters.' ” wrote Lord Ly<ais, the haiglish ambassador at Paris.* l‘hat 
was the great question, and the. ans\ver was unfavourable to the Germans. Bis¬ 
marck was soon to learn iliat the powers were not |)rcparcd to sec h'rance 
pressed too hard, even if the fault lay with her. Bismarck’s elTorts to induce the 
other powers lo follow his example and embark upon a struggle with the 
G.luirch failed completelv. More than that, the international alignment which 
he had worked out in the preceding year began to disintegrate rapidly. 

The French minister <j 1 lorcign allairs at this time was tlie Due de Decazes, 
a man who was evidently hent 011 making the most of his opportunities to 
weaken the German position. Despite the rea.ssuring reports from the ambas- 
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sador at Ikriin, he rlcciclcd to exploit the situation and if pf>ssiblc enlist the 
sii[)porl of Russia and Austria against (kTiTiany. 'Khc Tsar, when he was ap¬ 
pealed to, took the matter lightly. While a<lmitting his displeasure at the policy 
of the (Jernian chancellor, he assured the French amltassadfii* that no one 
wanted war. But witli Austria Dccazes had more success. Austria was a (.atholic 
country, and lell much more directly touched by the questions at issue. Follow¬ 
ing instructions Irom Paris, the French aml)assad(jr at Vienna, Marquis d’f lar- 
court, a|)proacfie(l F'rancis Joseph on the eve of his visit to Russia. He explained 
that Bismarck was tlireatening I'rajtce with war unless she j(Mned liim to 
destroy the Vatic,ut — that is, ('aiholicism. 1 'his, he continued, France could 
not do, no matter how great ilic menace. The F.mperor showed himself very 
sympathetic, ex|>ressed his condemnation of irlisrnarck’s action, and assured his 
iiUerlocut(jr tltai the Austrian government would n(;t follow iti Bismarck’s [lalh. 

Arrived at St. Fclershurg, Andrassy talked over the situation with Prince 
(jorchakov. He S[)oke with some distrust of Bismarck's general poliev and said 
there was no knowing whctlier (Germany miglit not, for Sf)me reastm or other, 
attempt .some day to extend her |X)wer over the (lermans of Austria. I'he meet¬ 
ing was a huge success a.nd brought Russia and Austria tnuch closer than ihev 
had been for a long time. Belorc it was over, both Amlrassy ajul (Jorchakov 
went to the French ambassador to offer him consolation. “ VVe pray that France 
may soon resume the place in the world to which she is entitled,” .said the 
Austrian minister. “Bismarck camte.x make war up(ai you when he has the 
moral opinion of Furope against him, and he will have," tieclarcd (Jorchakov. 
In short, the mana'uvrc of Dcca/.es was completely successful. Austria and 
Russia li.id drawn closer to each other and they had both expressed their sym-' 
pathy for France, 'rhe.se two [Kjwers, wrote Dcca/.es, would .serve as a counicr- 
weiglil to (Jermany.' 

The bonds which held the three empires together had been loosened through 
the development of the Kulrurkampf and the spread of its ramifications. In ifie 
same way the relations of (Jermanv with Italy and Fnglantl were alTcctcd. 
Bismarck evidently expected ilic Italians to stand by him loyally in a question 
where they them.selves had so much at .stake. He appears to have hoped for a 
definite alliance with the new kingdom in the soulli. l>ul the Iialians htlJ back 
and pursued a very cautious jiolicy. The danger of a monarchical restoration in 
France had pas.seil, .at least l<7r the time being. T here was no urgent need for 
iurthcr action by tlie government at R(Miie, and nothing was done. “We have 
lost ground during the past six months,’' wrote the Italian ambassador at Berlin 
with some regret. “It is thought here that our olficial circles always have too 
[>ronounccfI a leaning towards France.” WTth delight Dccazes remarked the 
decided ea.sing off of France’s relations to her ncighhour." 
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BREAKDOWN OF CERMANY S FRIENDSHIPS 


iMiglantl’s connexion wiih the coniincnial grouping had not been a very 
SI long one. The understanding with Russia (»n Asian alTairs indicated a desire 
In sinoothe our irnportaiu points ol friction; hut even this agreement came to 
an early and abrupt end. In August the Russians occupied tlie Khanate of 
Khiva, which in June they had promi.setl not to occupy. The inciLlcnt was one 
which the llnglish statesmen did not soon forget, but they were anxious U) save 
the understanding with Russia, and the Tsar was invited to pay a visit to Eng¬ 
land. So iar as one can judge, however, the imperial visit made no appreciable 
difference in the relaiituis of the two governments. Thev were rapidly drifting 
apari. Ihsmarck tried hard to [Prevent a break, for he feared that a conflict be- 
t\\'een laigland and Russia would weaken the Three Emperor.s’ League and 
encourage France. “(Jermany's European position demands that our good 
relations with F’ngland should n<n sufTer Iw <»ur intimacy with the two empires," 
he wroie somewhat later. In the meantime, however, the antagonism between 
England and Russia developed. The Ru.ssians made every c/Tort to frustrate 
the l»ritish aitem[it to secure a deciding control of the Suez ("anal.* 

While England and Russia once more drifted apart, the relaiions of England 
with CJerm.iny did not remain unaffected. The English, like the Russians, were 
unwilling to see France entirely annihilated and they dreaded the prospect of 
war. For some time they had lx*en uneasy al)t)ut Hismarck's plans. What the 
origin of lhc.se suspicions was it is liard to .say wiih ceri.iiniv. The (lerrnan 
Oown Priiue.ss, a daughter of Queen Victoria, was no adtnirer of Rismarck fir 
his policy. She may well have liad something to do with scAving the .seeds of 
distrust. C'oLint Beusi, the oltl enemy of the Cierman chancellor, was now 
Austrian ambassador at London and he, too, appears to have ilone what he 
coiilil to poison the atmosphere. At any rate the depth of laiglish distrust ap¬ 
pears clearly enough from the diplomatic correspondence now available. It was 
reported to London that liismarck wanted to unify Ciermany as Cavour h.ifl 
unilied Italy — by medializitig the reigning princes of the minor CJerman slates. 
“ Ilis policy is to mediatize the minor states of Germany and to annex the (ita- 
man provinces of Au.siria so as to make one great centralized Power of the 
(.lerman-sjieaking portions of Isurope. To accompli.sh tliis may reejuire another 
war, but it m.iy be with Austria and not with FVance," wrote Odo Russell from 
Ikrlin in February 1S74. “ I am afraid the peace of Euro|)e depends entirely 
iij)on the view Bismarck may lake of the easiest means of bringing all Cierman- 
speaking nations under one rule," rejiorted Lord Lyons from Paris at almost 
the .same time." 

The English were so apprehensive of Bismarck’s plans that on February 10, 
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1S74 Queen Victt)ria wrote to F.mperf>r William in the hope of averting a crisis 
in F’r.inco-Cicrman relations. “ N(>iwithstanding an active and restless CatheJic 
minority, the English nation, as a whole, is essentially Protestant, and its sym¬ 
pathies would he entirely with (k*rmatiy in any dillerencc with I'rance, unless 
there was an appearance of a disposition on the j)ari of (iermany to avail herself 
of her greatly su})eri(jr force to crush and annihilate a beaten foe, and thus to 
engender the iK‘liel that a strong aiul united (Germany was nor, after all, the 
expectetl mainstay of rairo[)ean peace. 1 need hardly sav that frir myself 1 do not 
share such a|)|)rehensions, Inn if (iermany, tiirongh incessant provocations of a 
fanatical Press and priesihood in Ikancc (where, however, the Ciovernment do 
;ill in their jiower to keep both under control), were at last ti> resort to renewed 
^^'ar with France, this might lead to lamentable eonsej]nences, although there is 
nf)hodv in douln as to th<? issue, in a military sense, of such a struggle. Ik’ing 
sensible that the l.itc e*f Ikirope rests in vour hands, after such unparalleled suc¬ 
cesses, 1 venture to exjiress my hope that you have the |)o\ver and — no doubt 
— also the will t(» he wa^^nanimonsP ’ 

The letter of Queen \'ictoria U‘ Emperor William w.is certainlv iV)t meant 
as a threat. It was a friendly letter of warning aiul was undoubtecllv sent in good 
faith. Ihit its results can onlv he described as imlortmiaie. I'hc i''rench were 
informed of the English standpoint, (^do Russell, who w.is regarded .is a gooil 
friend of Ihsmarck, said t(.j the French ambassador at Berlin: “One cannot tell 
how far this man |]Fsmarck| may go in his [irciensions. It might he lucess.irv 
for the Eurojxan jiowers to come to an understanding to stnj> his cnc-oachmenis 
on the rights ol lilierty." (.lontaut thought he even |)ronoiinccd the word 
“ league.'^ I'hen, .1 lew- days later, Ru.sscll confidentially informed his French 
ctilleagiie of the (^)iu.:en\ letter to the Fmperor.” 

The French n.itiir.illv received this news with elation. Evidently the situa¬ 
tion was taking exactly the form tliey desired. The Faiglish action encouraged 
the Due de Decazes to hf'pe for the gradual evolution of a gif.iup of powers, a 
sort (;f league ol neutrals, which would stand hv France in her dispute with 
(iermany. The tension of the. winter was over, so Decazes wrote to the French 
representatives at the leading embassies, hut France must continue to be on the. 
qtfi rive. During the succeeding months the connexion between I^ngland and 
France became closer and clo.scr. The new conservative ministry, under Ben¬ 
jamin Disraeli, took a much greater interest in foreign .ifTairs than its liberal 
ptedccessor. 'Fhe prime minister himself distrusted IFsmarck, and looked with 
suspicion upon the 'i'hrcc Emperors’ League, When the Prince of Wales came 
to Paris in July, he made no secret of the English view point. Decazes huirieclly 
communicated Ins remarks to the principal embassies, adtling th.it warnings 
were const.intly corning to Paris from London. Not content with this, the 
French siatesinen did their part in keeping alive the apprehcn.s!(«ns of the 

’ The l.ftlcri ••f fjtttcn Vicftititi, Sfrioml Scrits (Nrvv tfj.’f*), II. }>ji. oV'i-t. 
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Englisli. M. Ciiiv;irtl, ihe I'rcnch ch.ugi.' cl’:iff;iircs ai London, called the attention 
of the new foreign minister, Lord Derby, to the growing naval power of Ger¬ 
many- She had ordered three ironclads built since. 1S71, and these were far loo 
heavy for use in protecting commerce. Lord Derby evidently had noi realized 
the signifiance of this matter aiul went away thoughtful.* 

The ctforts of ilte French to destroy the connexion of England and Italy 
with the German group were meeting w'ith more and more success. In the au¬ 
tumn the. French government recalled the Orenoque Irom Civitavecchia, thus 
removing from b’rancodialian relations another cause lor oflence. In the mean¬ 
while the T hree Emiaerors' League was becoming more and more of a fiction. 
The entente between Austria and Ru.ssia was closer than ever, but (.lermany's 
relations with her two neighbours were rapidly cooling. In the auitimn of i(S74 
there was misimdcr.staruling with respect to the rccogniliion ol ilie Spanisli 
Republic, and l>etore long other difficulties cropped up. (airious though it may 
seem, the CicTmans liad more tinjilca.sanlncss with the Russians concerning af¬ 
fairs in tlic Near Last than the Austrians had. Into the details of these incidents, 
which weie in ilieinselves devoid ol all larger sigtiilicance, it is unnecessary to 
enter here. Hut taken all together, they coloured the relations between l.krlin 
and St, Petersburg to siicli an extent that IJismarck decided to setul one of bis 
chief assistants, Herr von Radowitz, on a special missioti to St. IVtersl.inrg. He 
was to attempt to sir.iigbien our the misunderstandings that had arisen in 
regard to Scrl)ia and Montenegro and in general to sound out the Russian alti¬ 
tude. When Radowitz arrived in the Rns.sian capital, earlv in Fchruary 1^75, 
he to.ld G()rchak(A' frankly that CJcrmany meant to support the Russian policy 
in the Near F.a.si as she liad .snp|)orietl it ilierelufore. Put he did not succeed in 
drawing out Ckjichakov with resjud to tlie. ultimate aims (;f Russian policy, 
more particularly as they touched France. T‘he assertion that Radowitz olTcred 
Russia a Iree hand in the Near I^asi in return for ircedom of action for Germany 
in regard to France, and tliat the Russians Hally refused to consiiler the oiler, 
was current in diplcanaiic circles at St. Petersburg at the time of the mission 
and was believed liy the Frcncli amhassatk>r. Put the story cannot he substan¬ 
tiated. It seems to have been a legend which (.Jorchakov himself circulated in 
order to set oil his own virtue ag.iinst the evil spirit of the German chaneellor. 
The fact remains, however, iliat Radowitz did not succeed in removing the 
difficulties in the way of Russian German relations." 

Ihe stories of the Radowitz mission were circulated in the spring of 1S75 
in connexion with the farntjus war scare, an episode which has been much dis¬ 
cussed by writers on all sides, l)ut which has not even yet been completely 
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clarified. In considering the incident it is essential to keep in mind two 
impfirtan! points: the general sus[)icion and dislriisT, not to say envy, of most 
of the powers towards the new Cierman Faiipirc; and the determination ot: 
Dccazcs to take advantage: of the situation to organize opposition to Ger¬ 
many. T hese points liavc already been enlarged upon, but they can hardly be 
overemphasized. 

Towards the end of the international situation was outwardly quiet. 
From Ikrlin as well as St. Petersburg the l*reiu:h ambassadors reported all 
quiet, with no danger of war. T’rince (Torchakov was rej)eating his well- 
worn formula: ‘‘ PTance, strong and powerful, is necessary to Lurope,’' and “ I 
can say only one thing, be strong, be strong.” ^ Decazes had heard tliese exhorta- 
lions often enough and was determined to lest their value. At the first oppor¬ 
tunity, he had dec ided, he would a[)peal to Fiirope in order to force the hands 
of the diplomats who were alwavs uttering fair words, but who evaded when 
acliotis were expected of them." His chance had now' come, for the anti-Church 
legislation in Prussia had led to dilTiculties with lielgium. A Jklgian boiler¬ 
maker had sent the Archbishoj) of Paris .i letter in w-hich he olTered to assassi¬ 
nate Ifismarck for sixty tliousatid franc.s. I'uithermorc, the Belgian clergy, like 
the French, made no secret of its sympathies wiilt the persecuted (.Jerman 
Catholics and used strong language in discussing Bismarck's ptdicy. The Cjct- 
rnan government therefore sent a note to the Belgian government, early in 
February i^7> suggesSiing the need for a revisitm ot Ik:]gian kuv in the direclicai 
of securing greater protection for foreigners and making impossible such vio¬ 
lent attacks uprui a neighbouring state. 

T he note to Iklgiuin w'is couched in rather strong terms and is an eloquent 
cxprc.ssioii of Ifismarck's irritation. T 1 ie ilillkulties which arose from the reli¬ 
gious struggle were getting on Ids mind and he w'as nervous and excitabJe. His 
chjscst friends in the h^reign ofMce couhl hardly rememl)er a time when it was 
.so dilheult to get akaig with him. I le was continually talking of resigning, and 
Ids physician told him that unless he took a rest, he wamld soon he un hommt; 

Added to the difliculiics the struggle at home w'cre the problems of 
foreign policy. Italy had refused- to folk.wv the (ierman example or even to sup¬ 
port it. The chancellor acciiseil the Italians of e\i)loiling the tension between 
the Prussian government and the Vatican in the ho|X' of reaching a. settlement 
of their own difiicullies with the Papacy. '‘We have become altogether in- 
dilTcrent towards Italy,'" he told the Austrian ambassador.* The Austrians, loo, 
show'cd no inclination to follow the (krman lead. T he Russians actually opened 
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ncgutiiUi(»ns with the Vatican and on March 2, TS75; came to a provisional 
agreement nn some of llie outstanding differences.^ 

Worse yet, in liismarck’s view, was the corning meeting of I'rancis Joseph 
and Victor l•.mmanllel at V’^enice. The chancellor had originally been anxious 
to have Fan[)eror William present at the interview. He sirf)ngly suspected the 
Austrians and Italians of an effort to join hands. In view of the known attempts 
of the French to secure the alliance of Austria, Russia, and Faigland, there 
seemed t(> him to lie real (ktngcr of an anti*CJcrman coalition in which France 
would play a prominent part. At any rale the French seemed to he making 
suhsiantial military preparations. It was reported that they were huying 
ten thousand cavalry mounts in (^ermanv, and soon allerwartls news came 
from Paris that the French chamiier had voted, on March rto add a 
fourth battalion to each regiment ol the lorees. 'Fhese were intendetl to 
be skeleton battalions, but ilie (lerman general staff believed that in any 
case the iK*\v provisions would gre.itlv sirengiben the I'rencli artnv. Mis' 
inarck was clearly quite anxious. Just what increase of the forces was in¬ 
volved in the new French law it is hard to say. The Ciermans calculated it at 
men. Tins the. French deny. Perhaps the truth tnay he found in a 
slaietnetu of a French writer who Siiys that the law "increased notahlv the 
strength of our army, hut above all it appcaretl to increase it even more than 
it actuallv did.” ■ 

The question of tlie new Incnch military law had already been discussed hv 
the ieaditig organs of the German press when the first of a scries of noteworthy 
articles dealing ilie general ]:Air(»[>ean situaiion began to apjiear in \'a:ious 
newspapers generally regarded as inspire<l by the gt;vernmcnt. On April 5 the 
Cologne Ciizciu* published a letter "from \'ieima ” calling attention the 
dangers of ” new alliances.” On April S the Fcrlin Post printed ilie hest-known 
ol these articles, entitled ” Is War in Sight? ” The em[)hasis hert: was laid not 
so much on the alliances as on the danger (jf the French armaments. 'I'he. writer 
came to the conclusion tliat war was in sight, though he admitted that the 
threatening citaids might yet blow over. 

Jioth the article in the Colo^^nc Cazcitc and the article in the 1 \)st were 
written liy ofTicials of the press hure.iu (jf the Ckaman foreign office. There is no 
evidence that either was instructed to sound the alarm in this fashion, though it 
is likely th.it they reflected the general feeling of the chancellor, and that the 
latter saw no harm in occ.isionally throwing a lurid light on the confused situa¬ 
tion. In 1S76 he told the Reichstag that he did not object to the article in the 
Post, hut that he did not knowingly cause it to he written: “He wlu) shouts 
‘ Fire!' cannot he suspected of incendiarism. Were a minister hent upon urging 
the country to war, he would scarcely begin by kicking up a row in the prcs.s, 

‘ \(lrit:n Itoiidou: U cf la Kttssit. 1^48-188^ (Paris, ig^s). Volume II, j)ii. 
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for ih;ii vvoiilcl he only to call out the fire-brigade.’' He had no intention of 
making war on hVance, but he had no objection to an oLUsjK)kcn warning, the 
more so as he had just received from the general stall a re[K)rt on the significance 
of the new French army arr.ingeinents.^ On the other hand ilie semi-official 
North Gerniafi Gazette on Aj^ril lo and the Provincial Gazette on April 14 
pul>lished articles intended to reassure public opinion, though they still insisted 
on the danger of the French military preparations. 

Whatever Hismarck’s intentions mav liave been — it has l)een thought by 
some writers that he planned to make a demand on France to reduce her arma¬ 
ments- the events ol March and April creatcil a stir in Paris. It may be said 
at tlu' outset that the I’rench government certainly did not want war. In fact, 
the I'naich were not prepaied tf» wage war at that lime. 'Hie Due de Decazes 
prornpilv made reassuring statements to the (ierm.an ambassailor. (.loinauf, on 
his return to IkTlin a lew days later, talked tlie situation over in the most 
iriendly way \\ ith the olhcials (jI the (ierman foreign <..'fficc. 'I hc I’lcnch denied 
that even a single horse had lieen purchased in Ciermany, while the (Germans 
explained that the. proliibition of the export of horses which had been issued 
was a purelv ectiuoinic measure, 'I’bey were not satislied by the I'rench explana¬ 
tions ol the military bill, but they did not press ibc }>oinl. T'hert: was no real 
tension, l^nperor William, ’svhen he returned to the capital from Wiesbaden, 
niatle no secret ol his displeasure, with these newspaper mana-uvres, as Ik* dc- 
.scrihed them. In conversation with the. French militarv attache (>n April 15, he 
spoke ol the incident as closed. On both sidc.s the niost iinecjuivocal assurances 
had been given. ’ 

Ikil the most serious part of the crisis was still lo c<.)mc. The Due dc Decazes 
was determii:ed 10 capitalize the situation, and nothing shows this more clearly 
llian the recently ]n.il)lished Ifieiich documents. Fair-minded Frenchmen no 
Icjjiger .iltempi i<» deny the responsibility of the Frcncii foreign minister, though 
they try to exjdaiii his action l)y liis peculiar restlessness of temperament and de¬ 
sire lo score, a succi:ss/ When Decazes learned of ihe Cierman note to Belgium, 
which was obligingly communicated bv the (German ainbassadc>r, he immediatelv 
saw something symjncmiatic in it. On the basis of very inadecjuate evidence he as- 
sumed that a similar sumiiK.Mis had been .sent to Iialv. Tlic C^erman prohibition 
of the export of horses simply strengthened liim in the conviction that some- 
thing was a.stir. All these events, he wrote to the ,imbassa»lor at London on 
March 6, “ seem to be. connected with a complete .system of action, in the appli¬ 
cation of which it is difficult to .see how far (bennany, w fiich is now putting it 
inlu practice, may become involved in the near future.” IV) St. Petersburg he 
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wrote in ;i similur vein, adclinjj that il: Oermany fc'llowcti lliis sy-slem with 
her iisiidl cnct i^y iiiid pcrsi'x ci.nice u wonJei soon JcMcl lo scriims coiisctjUCiK'CS. 

Now, there was notliiiit; in the sinution as ii presenietl itself in the midiJIc 
ol' March, weeks hclorc llie apfjearaiKc oi tlie /W arlide, l(» jusiily IX’cazcs in 
attributing to Bismarck “ siniskr designs.” Even Ciorchakov could not over- 
lo(»k tins fact, and he told the Ihench charge craflaires that France showed too 
much uneasiness, 'rhere was really no danger. Ihit Deca/es refused to be put 
o(T. He had received new s from his uncle, the ambassador at Vienna, that the 
Germans were placing orders lor cartridges aiul shells, and that, in the o))inion 
of an Austrian general, they would l>e militarily [>re[)areel by the end of lunc. 
Without the slighte.st delay the brench ioreign lnini.^ter foiwvarded this in¬ 
formation 0) the t inbassies at )a>inlon, \’ienna, St. Petersburg, and Berlin, insist¬ 
ing that “it is dilticuh for us to avoid a certain emotion in the light of an 
accumulation of reports whicli agree in showing Ihussia multiplying her mili¬ 
tary pre[>araiions and .ipj)lying liersell to the completion of her armaments by 
the eiul of june.” ' 

The reply that came from London was that the English mnernment saw 
nothing on the continent that could cause alarm for the [>reservation of peace, 
at least for the current year. Bm just at that time the article “ Ls War in Sight.' ” 
appeared in Berlin. It caused considerable consternation, n(»t only in Paris, but 
in Loiid(m.‘ \e\ at St. Petersburg the Isar was still unmoved. He t«»ld the 
French, ambassador, (Xntral Lc Flo, that he did not l>elieve that the (lermans 
wanted war. Bismarck was sini[>lv summoning u[) imaginary dangers to make 
himself seem more indispen.sable. I'rance must not be alarmed: “ I'he interc,sts 
of our two countries are common interests, and ii von were some day to be 
threatened (which I do not believe), y(»u shall know it at once. . . . You shall 
know it through me.” ’ Ciorchakov, loo, gave what consolation he could, and 
promised that the Tsar and he himself w'onld use their inlluence in the interest 
of |)eace. during a coming visit to I.ierlin. 

liy this time, it will be reinembcrcd, very explicit assurances bad been ex¬ 
changed between the French ami Cierrnan diplomats. 'I'he whole, allair was 
apparently satisfactorily closed. Just then a report came to Decazes from Berlin 
suj>plying him with new ainnumition. The French ambassador, Cumiaut-Biron, 
had had a long talk with Herr von Kadowitz alter a dinner at ihc liritish 
ernhas.sy on April 21. Cionlaut, a very oflicioiis person, had once again gone over 
the I'rench explanations, and Radowitz h.td declared that the (Germans felt 
perfectly reassured for the present, tliough he insisted that for the future it was 
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impossible not to be anxious. Speaking academically of the French desire for 
revenge, he referred to the view held by some German partydeaders that a pre¬ 
ventive war would be justified on “ political, philoso[)hical, and even on Chris¬ 
tian grounds.” 

Radowiiz afterwards denied that he had made such remarks, and asserted 
that (iontaur, after drawing him out, had reported the conversaiitui with many 
exaggerations and additions. 'I herc is some truth in this, for (jontaut in his 
report attributed the theory of the preventive war t() Hism;;jrck and added that 
Austrian and hhiglish reiiresentatives at Berlin were uneasy for lear lest the 
Ciermans might take steps to check the leorgatiization of the French forces. 
Peace would prohahly he jireserved for a year; but then? On the whole the 
report was misleading, l)ut it is certainly true, as Bismarck maintained, that 
Radowitz was indiscreet iti his conversatioti with tlic ambassador.’ 

At the ckhse of his famous report (hjnlaui had raised ihc cpiestiofi vvlieihcr it 
would not he desirable to keep the powers informed. Decazes hardly needed 
this suggestion. He had already called in the re|)rest:nialive oi the London 
Times to see if the great linglish news[)aper could no! he induced to raise the 
hue and cry. F^e ikjw showed the correspondent, M. <lc Blowilz, (jontaut’s re¬ 
port. P)lowitz then wrote an alarmist letter to T/ie limes in which he exposed 
the belligerent intentions of the Germans. But the editor of The Times hesitated 
until May b before publishing the letter, and then ticcompanicd it wiili a leading 
article in wliicli he ascribed ilie fears prevalent in Paris to the ” heated fancy 
of our French iieighhr)Lirs.”" By lliai time the decision of the Faiglish gtwern- 
meiit had already been made. Blowitz's claim that his letter [)revenlcd war is 
nothing hut the product of liis overdeveloj)Cil sense t.)f self-importance. 

Not conient with ibis demarche, Decazes was pre[)arirjg for his great coup 
dc theatre. To the Cjennan ambassador be ex[)rcsscd the wish that some com¬ 
mon ground miglu he found on which the two powers could co-operate and 
thus lay the basis for a better understanding. Fie [lictured ilic: rniliiary situation 
of France as deplorable and declared that even in case of attack the French 
would not fight. They would let the (iermans take Paris and would withdraw 
behind the l.oire River. If the Germans pursued them they would retreat to the 
Ckironne.’ P>ui at the same lime he forwarded to lajiulon, St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, The Hague, Rome, ami Ih usscls copies of (Jontaiii's rejHM'i of his talk 
with ILuiowilz. He acknowledged the assurances given by the Cjcrman am¬ 
bassador aiul admitted that the tension was over. Ihii the theory of the preven¬ 
tive war, he insisicil, was lield by the party which coiitrollcti the intellectual 
and political direction of C-iermany. The Cjcrman government had not yet 
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accepted ihc formula, luit it rniglit do so, and then all the European powers 
\vT»uJd he in danger.' 

The hroacfcastin^ of the Gonraut report came at a crucial moment. The 
English had been receiving reports of the belligerent temper prevalent in Berlin 
and they suspected Bismarck of designs on Belgium. It was said that Ihsmarck 
meant to annihilate Belgium as the centre of political ("aiimlicism, and that he 
might divide it !.>eiween Erance and Holland, if the former could be induced 
to support Germany in her struggle with the Churcli.'*- 'fhen came news of con- 
versaiions which the Belgian minister at Berlin, M. de Notluunb, had liad with 
Bismarck and Moltke, during the last days of April. The chancellor had warned 
the Belgian diplomat that the French might invade Belgium, aiul Moltke had 
pointed out that the new I'rench army law involved an increase of [.^4,000 men. 

“ d'his fact," he added, “ is a [aerempiory announcement of pre[)aration for war; 
in that case we must not wait until F'rance is ready; our duty is to anticipate 
her." But w'ar must be avoided if possible, he added, and lie did ntjl believe that 
it would C(jmc that year.*'' 

'I'he English statesmen, who at first insisted that Austria was more menaceil 
than France, lunv began to fear lor Belgium and for France. On M.iv before 
the publication of the Blowit/ letter, J.ord Derby, the foreign minister, had 
written to the anil)assaclor at I 5 cr!inr “ Is there nr) hope of Russian interference 
to maintain peace? It cannot he the interest oi Russia to h.ivc I'rancc destroyed 
and Germany omnipoient." Two days later he wrote the Queen that he hoj>cd 
much from the Tsar’s visit to Ikrlin, which was to take place during the next 
lew days. Victoria herself was of the opinion that Engianil should, with tlic 
other powers, “hold the strongest language to both Powers |Germany and 
F'rance |, declaring that they not fight, for that Europe would not stand 

another war! " Disraeli agreed. “ Bismarck is really anotlier old Bonajiartc 
again, and he must be bridled,” he remarked t(; one of his fricnils. To the foreign 
minister he wrote on May 0; “My own imj)rcssion is that we slid, construct 
some concerted movement 10 preserve the peace of Iv-urope, like Pam did when 
he bafllcd I'rancc and expelled the Egyptians from Syria. There might be an 
alliance between Russia and ourself for this special purpose; and other powers, 
as Austria, and perhaps Italy, might be invited to accede.” On the following day 
Lord Odo Russell was instructed “ to feel his way w'ith the luriperor of Russia, 
as to the desirability of some common uruler.sianding to secure tlie peace of 
Europe.” ‘ 

It has generally been supposed that the I'aiglish government acted at Berlin 
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at the SLiggesiion and request of the Russian government. 7 'hc documents just 
referred to show that this was not so. Queen V'icioritrs letter to Emperor Wil¬ 
liam in Fehruary was an independent action, and the decision taken in 
May 1S75 was of the same character. It is true, however, that the demarche of 
t(S75 was greatly strengthened by the determination of the Russian government 
to interp(^se a word at Berlin, and the whole step became more serious because 
of the agreement «;)f the two powers to co-operate. 

Wlien the tlispatch ol the Due de Deta/es, togeilier wifli a co[)y of Cioniaur's 
re|)orl, reached (ieneral Ee Mo, the French ambassador at St. Petersburg, he 
went straightway to Prince (iorchakov, whom he found reclining on a cliaisc 
longue, recovering Irom a fall. 'Fhe tw’o men discussed tlie situation, and the 
Russian chancelkjr persuaded the ambassador to submit to tiie Tsar him¬ 
self tlie dispatch of Deca/.es, the re[Hjrl ol Gontaui, and a personal letter from 
Decazes to Le Ido. Of ibis last dociimcnt there aj)pears to be no recfird, but if 
was evidently couched in much stronger Kmguagc than the (»(]icial dispatch. 
When Ciortliakov had read it, he jumped from his chair like a young man 
and immediately forwarded all three rlociimenis to the Tsar. This appears to 
have lieen <»n Mav On the very next dav Lc Flo was al)le to report to his 
gnv(Tnment the re|)Iv of Alexander. The 'Fsar confirmed all that he had said 
to I he ambassador a couple (jf weeks before; namely, that il France were really 
threatened, she would know about it immediately, and from the Tsar himself. 
As Ee Fib pointed out in his report to Dccazes, this did not imply a promise to 
wage war in common with 1'ranee, a tiling which Dccazes seems to have liintcd 
at in his personal Iciler, but it gave France the assurance that Russia, in com¬ 
pany with Austria (so Lc Fib thought), would not allow Prussia to make war 
oil France again sim[)lv lor her own .satislaction and to esca[)e the terror which 
the poor sick lion cailetl France still inspired.’ 

I’he Russians were quite guarded in their promises U> France, but (k)rcha- 
kuv at least was determined to make use of the opportunity to ])iil Bismarck 
and tlic (lermans in their proper place. ITietc can he no doul>i that lie was 
actuated bv jealousy of liis “former pupil” Bismarck, and that he hoped to 
satisfy his notorious vanity by a resounding moral victory. He did not wish to 
take lecive ol public life like a snuffed-out candle, but like the sun, whose last 
rays shed a dazzling radiance over the landscape, as he himsell expressed it. 

It was important for the success of (jorchakovbs policy that he should secure 
the as.sislance of the other powers, especially England. Ikit that was not easy, 
fo*" Russia and England had been steadily drifting apart since the Russians, by 
the occupation cjf Khiva, had broken their pledge in regard to central Asia and 
had resumed their advance. Bv the spring of 1875 a conflict between the two 
powers was by no means beyond the range of fiossibiliiv. Bismarck, curiously 
enough, had done his utmost to prevent a break and had repeatedly warned 
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the English of this danger. (I'orclhikov himself was evidently anxious to avoid 
complicaiions and had already taken the initiative by assuring the Einglish 
ambassador that the idea of a Russian attack on India was absurd: “ We wish to 
maintain the closest accord with England, and I declare to you that as long as 
the Emperor reigns, and as long as I am here, you may count on our good inten¬ 
tions— on our pacific policy. 1 rc|)cat, wc do not want to extend our posses¬ 
sions. . . . Why not believe in our sincerity? " These overtures the English 
folhm'ed up eagerly. C'ount Peter Shuvalov, the Russian ambassador at London, 
returned to St. Petersburg for instructions. He arrived at I.ondon again on 
Mav S, armed with the most unequivocal promises iliat Russia would advance 
no farther in Asia and that various projects for expansion in that region had 
been countermanded. Not only that. He brought news of the intended inter¬ 
vention t)f the Tsar in Berlin, stated tltat .Austria wc»uld hold the same language 
as Russia, asked tlie English government to take [urt in the action, and sug¬ 
gested that the Italians also should be brought in.‘ 

But by this time instructions had already been sent to the English ambas¬ 
sador at Berlin. Russell was to express the oj)inion of the Imglish government 
that France was not arming lor a war of revenge and lie was to olTcr the services 
of the English goverjirnenl in smoothing out misunderstandings. This he did 
on the. morning of Mav o in conversation with the under-secretary of the 
German foreign (alice. On the following day the Russian 1 ‘sar and his chan¬ 
cellor, Prince Gorchak(A’, arrived in Berlin. Alexander, who had never believed 
seriously in the danger of a (ierinan attack upon E'rance, was easily reassured. 
In fact, he said Liter that on his arrival he found everything quiet and notliing 
to pacify. 

The rcallv crucial phase of the matter, iiowevcr, \\;is the conversation be¬ 
tween Bismarck and (iorchakov. Hie (iennan chancellor was iullv prepared 
lor his Russian colleague, lor Count Shuvalov, p;i.ssiug through Berlin a few 
days before, had warned Ifismarck of what was coming. The discussion apfxxirs 
to have been a very acrimonious one. Bismarck more or lt:ss took the wind out 
of tile Russian sails by asserting to begin with that he was actuated only bv the 
most pacific intentions. II (jorcliakov had hopes ol securing from the chancellor 
a written promise not to attack I’ranee, he was gravely mistaken. 

In the evening Russell was invited to dine with Ifismarck. The h'nglish 
ckanarche had been a guarded one and had not aroused the ire of the (Jerman 
statesman. In fact, he thanked Russell for “the very friendly offer, which he 
highly appreciated as a jiroof of go(Klwill and confidence on the part of Her 
Majesty's (mvernmeni." But before the two men parted company, CrorchakoV 
arrived and told of having heard from London how earnestly the English gov¬ 
ernment desired peace and how strongly it su|)poited the efforts of Russia in 
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the interests of pe.;iee. I1)e secjiience of (rvents is not cniirely clear at this point. 
It seems that, the instructions sent, to Russell and acted upon on May 9 had been 
drawJi up l)efore Shuvalov arrived in London with the. suggestions of the 
Russians. This linglish action was very circumspect and, as aforesaitl, did not 
odend Bismarck. Whether there was a secrJitd and stronger set 0} instructions 
.sent to Russell, ordering him to sup[)ort the Russian move, is not certain, though 
it seems very likely. At any rate, Bismarck was sur[)rised hy (Jorchakov’s re¬ 
marks, the more so as he learned that other governments had been invited to 
take part in the action. 'Vo cap it all, Ciorchakov could not resist the temptation 
of telcgra[»hing to the Russian representatives abroad that the 'I'sar w'as leav¬ 
ing Berlin completely cjanvinced of the conciliatorv disposition prevalent there, 
which assured the maintenance of peace.^ 

It was evidentlv oiilv alter Bismarck realized fidly the grand scale of the 
intervention that had been planned iliat he lost his temper. In his memoirs he 
tells ol having repnjached (iorchakov in the most sarcastic manner: “It was 
not, I said, a Iriendlv part to jiimj) suddenlv and iincxpeeicdly u[K)n the back 
of a trustful and unsuspecting Iriend, and to gel up a circus performance at bis 
cost; procecilings ol iliis kiml between us, the directing ministers, could only 
injure the two monarchies and the two slates. If he was anxious to be apjdauded 
in Paris, be need not (jii that account injure our relations with Russia; I was 
quite ready to assist him and to have live-franc pieces struck at Berlin, with the 
inscription; ' Gorchal^otf prote^^c la FranceJ \Vc might also set up a theatre at 
the (lerman (‘mbassv in Paris, where he C(»uld appear befr>rc a Frcncli audience 
holding a placard with tlie same inscription, in the character of a guardian 
angel, dressed in white aiul supplied with wings, to the a(:c.om|')animeni of 
Bengal fire.” “ It is not at all unlikely that he really made remarks of this kind, 
for (jorchakov seemed much S(tl)ercx! w’hen he spoke to the V't'ench ambassador. 
Bismarck, he said, was most peacefully inclined and did not sluue the theories 
atiribuied to Radowal/. There was no d.mgcr of W’ar, And, he added, the French 
must not appear too saiisfied, thev must not make a parade. A lew months 
later, after he had had time to think over his campaign, he told the French 
arnbas.sador to Vienna, w-hom he met in Switzerland, iliar at bottom ilic whole 
afTair rested upon suppositions w'hicb bad been taken tor realities, upon the 
reveries of military men with a plan of campaign in their beads, upon remarks 
awkwardlv made by Berlin statesmen, and especially u|)on the exaggerations 
of the ncwspa[)crs; “ "Vhe cause pleaded by Russia w^is w'on in advance.” He 
was clearly anxious not to be given uk) much credit ii3 ihe whole alTair.'‘ 

• Die inussr Volilify. I, Nu.s. 174-S ;; f)oi iinicu/s I. Nos. 4 o'*' 

4^4; Ncvvt(»n: Lord Lyens, IT, p. 7S; I’. Salii>nrol; " Vnnitc, .illcmthrur {1S70 -iSHo) " 

{Rrvue dv l\/n<. Marcli is. 0)12). Tiierr is :i jimkhT disaiNsion ot the F.nv,li^ll a<.’tion in I.npikse: 
Ftiropa und Risninn i-rit dcnsp(}linf\. pp. 47 H. 

UistUim k. the Mun tuid the St.itr^nian. IT, p. H)i. 

•* DoaiviciUs diplotuatiqucs }i\in^ais, 1 , Nos. 416, 418, 419, and the annese; tiauscr: llistoirc 
diplomatique, I, p. 11,^. 



^2 attitude of AUSTRIA AND ITALY 

The English aime ofl somewhat easier, though Russell susj)ccrc(l that Bis¬ 
marck "behind our backs raves like a maniac and swears he will lake Ins 
revenge.” Ihir this did not disturb the I'.nglish si.iiesmen. .Disraeli in panicular 
fell that England had been very fortunate in her [policy, (or what we did 
involved no risk and cost no trouble, wliile it has given us the a[)|)earaiu.c ot 
huviiig helped, more tiian we really did, to bring about the resuli.” After all, 
" we must not be afraid ol saving ' Bo to a goose,' ” he wrote to Deiiiy. Later on, 
when some friction developed between London and Berlin because «)( JXrby’s 
reference to the "warlike rumours” which Iiad been s|)read by persons high 
at the (ierman court, the Queen wrote to her daughter, the. German Oowm 
Princess: ‘‘No one wishes more, as you know, than I do for h'aigl.uul and 
Ciermanv to go well together; but Bismarck is so over-bearing, violent, grasping 
and unprincipled that /;o one can stand it, and nil agreed thal he was becoming 
like the first Napoleon whom Europe had to ji'iri in i'iTTiN'(; down.” This 
statement throws a llood ol' light on the psycliological elements thai played 
into the crisis.' 

The other powers had not joined England and Russia in the intervention 
at I^erlin. ('lorcluikov maintained afterwards what he had told the I'aiglish at 
the lime, thai "Irorn the first period of the scare there had been a perfectly 
frank interchange of ideas between the Russian aiul Austrian ('abinets and an 
entente cordiale to act in common.” The fact that Austria rejected the baiglish 
suggestion he ex[dained by .saying that Andrassy relied upon the 1 ‘sar\ success: 
"He [Alexander] had, as it were . . . held Austria’s full powers as well as 
Russia’s." ■ This was certainly a gross exaggenuion. 'I Ik* iruili seems to be tbai. 
Andrassy stood aloof and maintained neutrality, that he was glad to .sec Bis¬ 
marck taken down a [leg hy receiving a lecture, and that he wa.s delighted to 
sec (iorchakov lake the hrunt of Jhsmarck’s iiulignalion. It is saiil that when 
he learned ()f the Russian plan, he was so pleased ih.ii lie jumped upon his 
desk and turned u[i on his hands three limes like an exuberant and delighted 
child, crying: " Ihsmarck wall never forgive ihal!”" l'iinherm(.)re. when the 
Italians a[)|)roachcd him for advice as to what they should do, he counselled 
reserve, and the Italian demarche was, in fan, taken much later, was not oiTicial, 
and carefully avoidetl the appearance of being part of a collective action.' 

It g()cs wiihoLii saying that Deca/.es wms el.iled by the course wdiich events 
had taken. On May iS he sent a (}isp,itch to the more important French repre¬ 
sentatives abroad in \shicb be enlarged on the "veritable movement of the 
public conscience” again.si the German peril. Lie spoke wdth feeling of the 


* Wcrn\ss; Mrmotrs of Sir kuhni Morirr, II, ]i. 15*1;*. .Mortypemv. iirid Miu klc: (^p. cil., V, pp. 

l.ritn< nf Ourrn Virtona, ti. p|>. .p)2“7; Die (.iruif'e hAitik. I. 1S4 S. 

- Wrm'.ss: Mtnier, II, p. .^^2. 

■' VVcrtlu imri: AfuinUiy. II, p, 24 ?. 

‘ Sdl\criiinl, iii kivinu d'ltaliu, Fcbruaj> 15. 0^25, pp. Duaiments diplomatiifttes 

\raniiiii, 1 . Nos. 41 j, 417, 42425. 
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action of Russia anil F.nglaiid and look ihc view that the pacific assurances 
given by the (icrmans could now he regarded as somerliing akin to an engage¬ 
ment lo preserve ilie peace, (lerrnany could now be calletl to account by the 
powers if the jirornise were vicalated. Special thanks were sent to London and 
St. Petersburg. In the dispatch intended for London Decn7.es expressed grati- 
i title for iMigland’s pan in saving France from a menacing peril, and then went 
on to say that kairope iujI only was now aware ol the dangers which might 
arise Irom the restless passions which had survived the war on the other side 
of the Rhine, hui knew also that the road was now (.>[ien to a common under¬ 
standing among the countries which sincerely wishetl to preserve the henclits 
of peace, and that, .such an under.standing would he suilioent to f)blige the 
most recloiihtahle militarv power to a[)andon and even disavow its projects of 
aggression.' 

Dtxa/.es was ceriainlv e.\aggerating, csjHci.dlv when he insisted on attrihut- 
ing to Ihsmarck the most siiii.ster designs. I’rench writers who have caretiilly 
exarninetl the evidciue have given up the idea iliai the (German chancellor was 
planning to wage a preventive war. A reatling of the recently puldishcJ brench 
(locumenis should convinec even the most sceptical that Dei:;r/eN did not liavc 
evidence at his di.sp(.»saJ sufheient to warrant the coiielusions lie reached or pre- 
lendetl to reach. He simply exploited the situatirm as it arose in tlie spring t)l 
hS75 and managed to play on tlie fears or vanities ol Ru.s.sia and England lo 
siieh an extent that they undertof.»k an aetitm which asMiined rather serious 
prt^portions and in some respects had rather grave conse(|uenee.s, especially Jor 
Russia. In s|)eaking of the interveniit)n a Russian diplomat once referred lo its 
Imptirtance “ as helng the first indication o{ a luoval coalttiofi. ' “ 1 lii.'i apprecia¬ 
tion is justcr than rlKil of Decaze.s. j'>i.smarck had sustained a di[)lomaiic ser> 
[)ack, of that there can be no doubt. He himself frctpicntly referred to the 
episode in later life, showing how deep was the impression it made and hf)w^ 
much importance he attached to it. On these occasions, as in 1S75, he ahvays 
insisted that his ariitude low'ards France was not Up urn! at them, but rather 
lA‘t them c(fnje on. He did not ['ilan it» att.ick I iance. On the ctnitiary, he 
appears lo have cheri.sheil the idea of ctTecling a better relaiions!ii|i betw'een 
tlu: two countries. 

Bismarck ho|K'd to be able to relieve the pressure on the Franco-C'ierman 
frontier bv divertiiig F'rance lo colonial activity anti giving her sii[)port in all 
cjuc.slions apart from the fundamental t|uesii()n of Alsace and Lorraine. In De- 
cemher 1S7:;, wdien the relations hciwccn Germany and Italy were close, he hatl 
warned the French in iio uncertain terms against taking action in Tunis, where 
the Italians, too, had ambitions. In January 1^75, on the other hand, he wrote 
the ambassador at Paris, Prince Hohenlohc, that Germany had no objections 
to Frcncli activity in these regions: “ I he ah.surption of pow'er which France 

» Doitijutnrs diptrmdii^utcs friwoits, I, Nos. 

- Loltus: Rcminisitnces, II, p. 133. 
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expends and tics up there, and the dilTicukies which France makes for herself 
there, arc a drain for her aggressive tendencies towards Ckrmany/’ ^ 

Of course this was merely an indication of a new policy. Fut in the midst of 
the crisis, in April, when the Due tie Dccazes in conversation with Hohenlohc 
bemoaned the fact thar there was no possibility of cooperation between iMancc 
and Germany, the (ierman chancellor immediately seized upon this opening. 
He suggested the possibility of an understanding on such questions as Africa 
and the Levant, Italy. Spain, and Belgium. In the last three countries a strength¬ 
ening of the government's authority would be to the common g(H)d of Ctct- 
many and F'rance, and some agreement might be come to with regard to the 
future settlement of the papal question, assuming that the successor of Pius IX 
W(.»uld he more ready to compromise than was Pius himself.-’ Nothing came of 
tins advance, however. Dccazes started to communicate the (Icrman pro¬ 
posals to the ambassador at Berlin, hut the whole passage dealing with the mat¬ 
ter was then cut out of the dispatch before it was seni.‘‘ 'I'hen came the inter¬ 
vention of England and Russia at Ikrlin, which made further discussion from 
the German side quite impossible. But the incident is of decided interest, for 
it shows that Bismarck, at the very time that the most reprehensible designs 
were being attributed to him, was beginning to feel for an understanding 
with France on a basis wliicli was later accepted by Jules Ferry and be¬ 
came the foundation of the entente between the two countries in the years 
188^-5. Bismarck's idea was obviously to divert the attention and energy 
of the French from the questioti of the Franco-German frontier and to nip 
in the bud a possible, com’nination between France and one of the other great 
po\\'er.s. 

When the English ambassador at Berlin olTered mediation in the Franco- 
German dithculiy (May g), Bismarck expressed his surprise and insisted that 
his government was on friendly terms with France. “ As proof of friendly 
relations," Russell reported, “he would tell me that negotiation of a treaty or 
convention was under tliscussion bct\vecn them which would tend to remove 
any apprehensions." ‘ This was putting it rather strongly, and some writers 
have maintained that the understanding was n()t sincerely meant on either side. 
In sii[)port ol this view a letter of June 20, 1875 from Bismarck's son Herbert to 
Radowiiz has been adduced. In this letter Bismarck suggests, through his son, 
that in view of the ncws[)apcr talk of an Anglr)'Russian understanding, an 
inspired article be published emphasizing the possil)iliiy of a Franco-German 
entente: " In any case, real material bases could be more easily found for co¬ 
operation between Germany and France than for co-operation between Russia 
and England. . . . M he whole .scheme | Combination | would certainly be ab- 

1 Die Crosse I'oHiik, I, No. 19.J. 

- Die Crosse l^olitit;. I. Nos. 167 iT. 

•* Documents {iiphnnitiques fran^'ais, I, No. 402. 

^ Unput)lislu'<J by Japiksc: Europa ttnd Bisniarct^s Ericdcnspoluit{, j). 198. 
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surd \unsinnig\^ but the idea of an Anglo-Russiaii combination would be at 
least just as absurd/’ In view of the Russian machinations, continued Bismarck, 
it might be good policy to match the Russian soap-bubble with a German one 
quite as wondrous.* 

1 his remarkable letter really proves very little. lit the first [)lacc, it was written 
alter the. failure of Bismarck's attempt to approach France; and, in the second 
place, ii it shows anything, it shows that the chancellor regarded an understand¬ 
ing with his neiglibcnir as practically impossible. It docs not: prove that he 
looked upon it as undesirable. As a matter of (act, the idea was given another 
trial later, and with greater success. 01 course the great obstacle to a permanent 
agreement was the cjurstion of the lost [irovinccs. The French iliplornats made 
no secret of this, and Ihsrnarck undoubtcdlv ap|)reciaicd it more than anyone 
else. Hut it seems certain that in April his mind was more set on reaching 
an agreement with I'ranee tlian on attacking her. It was the strategy of Decazes 
working on tlu: insurmountalile suspicions oi the powers with respect to Bis¬ 
marck and his [lolicy lliai doomed the whole program to failure. The entire 
period Iroin iS^i to iSy^ was a lonnaiivc period, during which the European 
states were, attempting to adjust themselves to the changed conditions which 
resulted Irom a period of successive wars. Bismarck, fearful of a b'rench attack 
in a short time, had attempted to build up a coalition and to isolate France. But 
his coalition lacked a strong loundation and was not sufiicienily stable. Decazes, 
with a complete plan lor confounding Bismarck and securing die sympathy 
and support ol the jiowers, had little diiriculiv in playing upon their apjirehen- 
sions. It was obviously not to the interest of any ol die great pij'vcrs to see 
France deiealed again and completely annihilated. So ihev fell in with Decazes’s 
scheme and .saved France from a danger that did n(;t exist, |>crhaps not even in 
the mind oi the I’rench ioreigii minister himself. liism.irck’s position was, for 
the moment, an unenviable one. But the crisis liad this one g(M»d point: it indi¬ 
cated the direction and strength of the various currents in European politics 
and thus served to clarify the general situation. 
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The Balkan Problem 

THE INSURRECTION IN BOSNIA AND 
HERZEGOVINA 


T he excitement and tension of the war scare had hardi.y si hsided 
wlu'M ihe l uropcMii government.', toun-.I ihi.tn.selvcs eonlronied with ;» 
prnhit’in tjiiitc as serious and iiiiinitelv more voniplieated than the cjiies- 
tioii ot I’raneci-Cjerinan relatioirs. In )iily 1^75 a rising ol the Christian [)uj.)iila- 
litJii U)ok [.'laec in the provinee of Herzegovina, situated to the north-west of 
Moniencgrt), adjacent to IJo.sni.i, at the very extremes ot the Turkish Empire in 
hairope. Insuireciions ol tins kind were by ni; means tincommoin but each one 
sent a tremor through t!ie ra.iropean cliancclleries, for the general situation in 
die Near h.iM was siu h that anv local tlisturbaiiee might end in a general crisis 
of the Hrst magnitude. At bottom the difiicuity arose from the fact that the 
Ottoman government controlled most of the Balkan Peninsula as well as Asia 
Minor, Arabia, and Nordi Africa. Bv far the largest pan of the populaticin of 
the Balkans was non-'rurk and (."hristian. There were Creeks, Bulgarians, Al¬ 
banians, Koiimanl.ins, and Serbs, to mention only the most important racial 
gTiRips. Most of these l)elonged to the Orthodox (ircck (aiiholic (diurcli, though 
there was a considerable Roman Catb(jlic element in northern Albania and 
Bosnia, and of course a sprinkling ol Mohammedans everywhere. 

IVior to the nineteenth century the Turkisli rule over alien jieoplcs of Chris¬ 
tian religicni had not caused much ditlieultv. d he M iirks bail .shown no inclina¬ 
tion to persecute the Cdiristians. In fact, Mohammeil the Conqueror had, in the 
later fifteenth century, delegated to the Cireck Patriarch at Constantinople ex¬ 
tensive civil a.s well as religious auihoriiy over tlie Christian jHijiulaiion, and 
all tho.se who professed the CJreek Orthodox faith had been regarded sim[>ly as 
Circcks, so far as the Turkish government was concerned. There had been 
comparatively little contact between the gcjvernment and the subject Chri.siian.s, 
for tlic administration had been almo.st entirely in the hands of the .so-called 
phanariot (Greeks. Many of these had gone to great extremes in the direction of 
extortion atul general oppressicai and had earned ilie cordial hatred of the non- 
Cireck nationalities. But conditions were probably not worse than in many other 
parts of Europe. In the sixteenth century m,my prominent writers in western 
Europe had compared the situation ol the ('hri.siiaiis under Turkish rule very 
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favourably witli that of their own populations in the West. Even at a much 
later time there, does not a[ipear to have been unusual sulTering on the part of 
the Balkan j)Coples. Conditions were primitive, to say the least, for the peoples 
of the Balkans had never been really civilized. Some, like the Bulgarians and 
the Serbs, had Iiad a spectacular history anil had, for brief pericKls, controlled 
most of the peninsula, but they had always been organized in a loose, tribal 
fashion and had had little in the way of culture to |)oint back to. The condition 
of the (Jreeks, of course, had been somewhat dilTercnt, l)ut then, they had from 
the start enjoyeil a rather s|)ccial position in the Ottoman Empire. 

The real dilficuliies of race and religion began to arise in the Ikilkans in the 
earlier nineteenth century, when the influence of the French Revolution and 
the general movement ol Western ideas iirst made iiscli lelt in the East. 'I'he 
Turkish government hail been sinking into apathy for some time and had 
suffered severely trom wars with llie rising power of Russia, as well as from 
the conflicts ot tlie Napoleonic period. T'A'crywherc, throughout the immense 
territory, l(»cal potentates were setting themselves up as semi-independent rulers, 
while the pressure oi international antagonisms was threatening the early dis¬ 
ruption of the Turkish state. In the first part of the century the revolt of the 
Greeks, which ended ultimately in the establishment of Gieek independence, 
marked the first real victory of nationalism and the first triumph of Western 
ideas. I'hc need for reform was obvious, and ever since the cirI of the eight¬ 
eenth century attempts had been made by the sultans to reorganize the govern¬ 
ment on a modernized l)<isis, in order the belter to assert their authority over 
the fractious pashas and to meet on more equal terms the impact of the great 
powers. It goes without saying tliat the earliest reforms were in the directi(.»n 
of military reorganization and administraiivc change. In these respects coii- 
siderahlc progress was made. Mahmud 11, in s|>ite of his unsuccessful struggle 
with the Greeks and his disastrous war with the Russians, succeeded in reassert¬ 
ing the authority of the central government and in suppressing the rebellious 
pashas, with the exception of Mchcmct Ali of Egypt. 

To be sure, the work of the reforming sultans left much to be. desired. It 
should be remembered, however, that great obstacles stood in the wav of a 
thorough going modernization of the Turkish system. First and foremost, the 
close connexion between religion and government, resulting in the ctnriplcic 
subordination of government to the precepts of the Koran, made many meas¬ 
ures of reform appear like sacrilege and tended ir) arouse the opposition of the 
devout. Secondly, the extent of the empire, reaching, as it did, from the Danube 
and Sava in the north-west to Persia, the Persian Gulf, and the Red Sea in the 
south-east and to Algeria in the western Mediterranean, was so great that it 
was almost impossilde, in those days before railway and steamship transj)orla- 
tion, to bind the outlying provinces closely to the capital. In ages past great 
Oriental empires like the Ottoman had usually fallen apart within a short time 
from the death of the founder, and the same might well have been true of the 
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Turkish state had it iu>i occupied a strategic position of unusual strength and 
had not the rivalries ol otlicr nations served as a sort of protection. On the other 
hand, the inieresis ot the jiowers in the Near Eastern area had become greater 
and greater with the develo|)ment of better communications between Europe 
and y\sia. ('onsec]uen!ly the |■»ressurc at Constantinofde, both by the govern¬ 
ments which sincerely desired the maintenance of the empire and wished it to 
reform, and by those which pressctl for reform in order to create difficulties for 
the 'I urkish cal)inei, became so great that the Porte was usually given no 
time to carry ihrotigh projected measures with the necessary consistency. The 
Eurojican powers, which had gone through the mr)st violeitt struggles and acute 
crises in evolving tlu* modern state, seemed to expect the Ottoman government 
to eflcci this change on the spur of the mi»ment, though the diificultics with 
which it had to contend were much greater titan those Laced by almost any 
other nation. 

To add to the inliereiit obstacles in the way of reform there came the move¬ 
ment r)f ideas trorn the West in the nineteenth century. The rranantic move¬ 
ment in literature, which did so much to revive national languages as literary 
media and to recall to submerged nalionalilics the gh^ries of their past historv, 
led, in the second quarter (•! the century, to a [)ronounccd growth of the spirit 
of nationalism among the Balkan peoples. The case of the wSerhs is particularly 
insiriiciive. 'I hev had revolted as carlv as 1S04, and by jS^o had secured a posi¬ 
tion of autonomy wiiliin the empire. At the time this was all they desired, and 
i\lih)s ()l)reiU)viL\ the first prince, was quite conieni to regard himself as a 
pasha with wide powers under the authority of the sultan. Not until .iftcr i(S48 
— that is, not until after the Scrho-C'ro.u national revival was well under way — 
was there a genuine ficmand f(»r a liberal constitutional government in Serbia 
and talk of complete independence. Even Alexander Ypsilanli, leader of the 
(ireek rising in 1S21, still cherislied tlte idea of remaking the Ottoman Empire 
iiPidcr a Russian emperor, rather than the idea of tlesiroving ii. In the minds of 
the earlier le.iders the feeling nf imperial solidarity was still s(j strong that they 
regarded the Ottoman hanpire rnucli as the peoples of the West had regarded 
the Holy Roman Empire.* 

Befin'e lottg. however, the idea of national self-determination and national 
union began to take root among members of the younger generation, many of 
whom had been educated in the West. The induence of the unification of Italy 
can hardiv be overemphasized. Serbia, it was said, must be the Piedmont of the 
Balkans and must unite all the southern Slavs of the Balkans, and eventually 
iho.se ol Austria llungary, under one rule. In the person of Prince Michael 
()l)rcnovic(iS(K>-S) ifiese ideas look firm shape. When, in 1S66-7, Oetc rose in 
revolt and succeeded in securing a special position within the empire, Michael 
made an agreement with Roumania (May 26, i8f)6) to work in common for 

^ Sec especially tlie illiiniinailii.t' article ni Nicholas lori^a: " L'Ori^inc Jes idccs d'indtpendance 
balliiviique'' (Lc Monde slat e, IV, pp. 73 - 9 .^, July 1927)* 
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liberation frcmi Turkish suzerainty and for complete indepeiulence. This agree¬ 
ment was followed at brief intervals Iw a Serbian-Montenegrin Treaty (Sep¬ 
tember 2^, iSi'/)), a icnt:nivc Grcck-Roumnni:in Ircnty (Februarv- 1S67), tJic 
crucial Serbian-Greek Treaty (August 26, 1S67) and the military convention 
between CJicece and Serbia of February 2S, itS6S. Under the terms of the (heck- 
Serbian Agreement Greece was to gel I'hessaly and Epirus, while Serbia was 
to acquire liosnia and Herzegovina. Brnh sides agreeil tc^ agitate among tlte 
subject (.'hrisiians and to prepare them tor revolt against the T'urks. Action was 
to be taken in 1S6S. F'venlually, it was hoped, a Balkan confederation might 
be established.' 

The plans of Prince Michael came to naught, for he w.is assassinated in 
j8()8 l)doie action could be taken. But the whole scheme indicates how far tlic 
ideas ol nationality had gone in the Ikilkans, and liow dangerous they had be¬ 
come tor the Ottoman Empire, .\ticr all, the Western idea of nationality presup 
posed a teriitorial basks, and therefore its trium[)li was just as dangerous for the 
Turkish government as for the Atistro-Htingariatt or Rtissian governrnetits. 
The result was a fuiKlaniental conflict in the ideas of reform as entertained bv 
the liberal l\irks and those put forward among the ('hristians. “It mav be 
well said that the nineteenth century played a game of hide and seek with the 
word ‘reform’ as a[)plied t(> 'rurkey," says (kihriel Hanotatix.-' 'Vhe so-called 
Noting \ urks took their ideas Iroin the Incnch Revolution and desired the in¬ 
stitution ol a strong centralized governmenf which would knit the parts of 
the empire together more closely than ever. What the Ghristians desired was the 
very reverse. If they did not actually demand iiuhpcndence or union with their 
co-nationals outside the coniines of the empire, liiev at least demaiuU‘d a semi- 
iiidependcnt position with complete autonomy — in other words, a large meas¬ 
ure ot dccenirali/.ation. As hir the lairnpcan powers, they rarelv specified what 
they meant by reform, siUTie being more interested in the mainienaiiee of 
the cmjiirc, while others concerned themselves rather with the position of the 
subject nationalities. 

In the two provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina the problem was particu¬ 
larly aggravating, ior acute social prfjblerns played into the religious and 
racial clilRculties. Being at the extreme confines of the empire, these provinces 
had never been much under the control of the central go\ernment. The local 
feudal nobility had. to a large extent, accepted Mohammedanism in order to 
retain its property and power and, though Serbian by race, ruled the country 
in the most oppressive fashion with the aid of the Janizaries, a privileged corps 
of troops. The peasantry was almo.st entirely Serbo-Croatian by race, but was 


^ See M. J.lu'ritier: “ Lr Traitc d'alltuncc svtnt enttr hi Gih r el hi Srrhie " {Krt-nr ties Etudes 
napoleonienvcs. Strptfnibcr -<)i:inl)cr S. 'f. l^^isc.iris; " Im prcftiihe alliance entre la Crece 

et la Svrhie. Lr Traite de Vuedau dit 2 h .lont tfihj " {1^ Monde slave. III, (jp, Seprernher 

ifjzh). rlic cxti nsivc nfercnce.s there pvrti. 

* (iahricl llanotaux: Histoirc de la Erance contemporatne (Paris, 1908), IV, p. 
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divided religiously, aboLii one thinl being Roman Catholic, the remainder 
(ireck Orthodox. Insurrections were chronic during the nineteenth century, 
hardly a decade passing without some outbreak. Many of these risings, how¬ 
ever, were not revolts of Christians against T urkish oppression, but of the 
Moharnmedani/.ed nobility against the olhcials of the central government. Their 
grievance was that the government, in attempting to improve the position of 
the Christians by the reform measures of and 185^), was infriitging on the 
prerogatives ol ilie Moslem landlords and attacking their privileges. 'I'ime and 
again the government was obliged to organize campaigns against them on a 
large scale. When their power was finally broken, in 1851, regular officials took 
their place in the administration. How much improvement in the position 
of the peasantry resiiliefi from this change it is liard to say. During the years 
iSho to iS6g the provinces enjoyed elficicni and enlightened government under 
Osman Pasha. The Hriiish consul reported in 1871 that conditions were much 
better than they hatl betai twenty-five years before: that, in fact, there liad been 
“an immense general improvement everywhere'’ in Turkey since 1S40.' Hut 
the 'l urkish admlnisiralion was unquestioiiablv corru|>l, and there can be no 
doubt that only a few r^f. the guarantees secured to the Christians hv the rclorms 
oi 1856 were, acluallv ciTective. The taxes were as numerous as the dues which 
existed in western I'.urope under the (.»ld regime; they were arhitrarilv levied 
aiul ruthlessly c(»llected, while the administration of justice was evidently a 
mockery of the word," 

Whether the wretched cujiditions in the two provinces would alone have 
induced the [lopulation to rise has been c]uestioncd by many writers. The in¬ 
habitants had lived for cenuiries under conditions which appeared to the more 
moderji l*Airopcans to be atrocious. Usually local disturbances ended in the 
migration of some lifiv or a hunilred people over the neighbouring frontiers, 
where tliev caused the Ausiro ilungarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin govern¬ 
ments considerable economic embarrassment. But in such cases it was not 
always clear whether the purpose of the migration was to escape the insuffer¬ 
able conditions under which the refugees claimed to he living, or whether the 
purpose was to stir up trouble and provoke foreign inletvcniion. The repeated 
flights of merchants from Bosnia into Serbia were suspected of serving some 
such ulterior motive. The British consul, Mr. Holmes, could sec no particular 
reason for the outbreak of 1S75 and noted that those who first made trouble 
were from the “ richest and m(»st prosperous district/' 

But the question of Balkan unrest at this rime cannot be understood 

’ by ihc: Duke oi Ar.uyll: The Eumrn Question (Loiulon, 1879), I, pp. 75-8. 

- Sir Willi.iin Millrr; The Ottomiw Emfrire (CiimbrifUTt*, tqi.O. PP- 35 ^ iT-*- Thtodor von 
Sosno.sky: Die BulkiinpoUtili Osunrit h Unfiarns scit iSbO (Sliittt;,ut, 101.5). b PP- fT- C'lood 
aaoiiiits of llic *.rindirions ;il ihi: time ni;iy he found in A. J. I'.vans: Throu^ih Bosnui and Herze- 
'^orina on hoof (London, 1S76); Dr. Josef KcK-lschct: Aus Bosniens lefz/er Trirhenzeir (Vitnna, 
i9f)S); W. |. Sti!ln«;jn: llrrzrpiovina and the Ijite Uprising (London, 1877)- Charles Yriarle: Bosnie 
et Herzegovine (Paris. i87()). 
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without reference to the activities of outside agitators. It will be remembered 
that the Greck-Serbian TVeaiy of 1S67 provided specifically that subversive ac¬ 
tivity should be carried on in the 'rurkish provinces with the object of provoking 
insurrection. After the assassination of Prince Michac:!, in iS()S, the driving 
power of the Serbian national movement passetl from the hands of the Prince. 
Milan, the successor of Michael, was a mere boy, who, even after he came of 
age, showed little sympathv for the dangerous agitation of the patriots. But in 
the years from iSt^S to 1S75 the political situation in Serbia was very uncertain. 
The [princely throne was unsteady and Milan himself was helpless against 
powerful politicians like Risiic who enjoyed the su|)pori of rcvolittionary and 
nationalist societies like the Omladina. While Milan sought support in Vienna 
and denounced the activities of the secret organizations, these organizations 
themselves continued in the tratliiion of Prince Michael, agitating for a crusade 
against the Turks and lor the eventual union ol all the southern Slavs under 
Serbian leadership. Baron Kallav, an eminent authority on Balkan affairs who 
was at that time Austrian representative at Belgrade, reported to his government 
in 1873 that “ the crrojieous idea according to which Serbia is called upon to 
play among the Slavs of Turkey the role of Piedmont is so firmly rooted in 
Serbia that the Serbs can no longer understand that the Slavs of the different 
Turkish frontiers should seek aid and protection from any slate c\ccjn Serbia.” ‘ 

In much the same strain one of the Belgrade papers wrote on May 12, 1874: 

Prese.iil-day Serbia is tlie first result of the revolutiiiiiary |)roccss of the dis- 
mernbcTmcni of Turkev; consequcntlv it is a personified negation. , . . Her 
natural mission is to free her brtjther peoples of the Iktlkan Peninsula from the 
Asiatic yt>kc and to lulfil the future of all the wSerbs." “ In November of the 
same year the Serbian national assembly, in its address to the throne, expressed 
the same idea, though in veiled terms: “To direct the scattered forces of our 
people towards a scri(ais cijmmon action, to reach an understanding with and 
to draw closer Kj the related peoples who have the same t)bjeclivcs, the same 
interests, atul the same dangers, that is tlic road along whicli the national 
Skuptchina desires ardently to sec its illustrious sovereign travel.” ‘‘ The Ser¬ 
bian national aspirations were [)crfccily clear, and even though the IVince may 
have opposed tlie agitation which went on about him, he could not sio|) it. At 
the time of the rising in Bosnia and Herzegovina it was commonly thought 
in western Europe that the whole movement was organized from outside the 
provinces, and that it was the result of the intrigues and machinations of Ser¬ 
bian rcvolu!if)naries. This may Ite an exaggeration, but it seems hardly doubtful 
that these agencies [)Iayed a far from insignificant role."* 

^ R. W. Seton-Watson: " Lcs Relations diplomatiqtus austro-serhes ” {\..e Monde slave, III, pp. 
273-88, Au^^iisl 1026). 

- Nil hulas Correspondance diplomatique roumaine sous Ic roi Charles 1 , iHh(}—i 8 Ho 

(Paris, p. 31s. Ihifl.. p- .324. 

■* Monyprnny and Buckle: Life of Disraeli, VI, p. 35; Parliamentary Papers, Turkey, No. 3 
(1876), pp. Sec further Wertheimer: Andrussy, II, pp. 250 If.; Slobodan Jovariovic: “Serbia 
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rhc Montenegrins ms well as tlie Serhians Mpj)car to have had an active 
hand in ilie propagandist work carried on in the '^Piirkish provinces. Nicholas 
1 of Montenegro was a very astute and amhirious prince, who apparently cher¬ 
ished hopes oi hecorning himself the leader of the movement for southern 
Slav unity. At any rate he seems tf) have been unwilling to subordinate his own 
plans to those (jf the Iklgrade goverttment and tried to play an independent 
hand between Austrian and Kussiati influences. Whether the Montenegrin gov- 
ernmctit as such carried on revolutionary propaganda in Montenegro it is 
impossible to say with certainty- ‘^riierc was no real dilTerence l)eiwcen the 
inhabitants of Montenegro and those of the adjacent districts of Herzegovina. 
They were all tribesmen, wild mountaineers who were cotistanllv fighting each 
other i( they were not fighting the Turk. A coniemiaorarv observer notes that 
only those who died in their beds were mourned for. To ilo battle was a pastime, 
and to (lie in i lattle was an honour, for aiding the Herzegovinians against the 
1 Lirks was regarded “ j)artly as a sport and partly as a crusade."’ ‘ 

It is impossible to schematize the numerems tendencies and factors that 
entered iiiU) the development oi nationalism iti the Balkans at this time. Some 
of the southern Slav nationalist leaders, like Pritice Michael ()f Serbia, were 
opposed to ioreign inllueiice and set for themselves the idea of a Ikilkans for the 
Ikilkan peoples. Olliers, like the Serbian leader Ristic, hoped for salvation 
ibrough the intervention <4 Russia, For tlie Russian government the Turkish 
problem \vas ///r great problem ol foreign policy. Tver since the Russian frontier 
had been advanced to llu: Ijlack Sea, iliere was the economic and strategic prob¬ 
lem (j 1 access to the Mediterranean, 'fbe Straits of the liosporus and Dardanelles 
were open to merchant ships of all nations, but the l urks controlled mem and 
could close them at any time. Besides, the Straits w^erc, by intcrnaiioucl agree¬ 
ment, closed to all foreign warshijis in time of peace. The Black Sea, in other 
w'ords, was a )yun'c cluiisitm, and the Russians ieh that the very key to their 
house was in the hands of a foreigner. Tven older than the desire to secure con¬ 
trol of the Straits was the more sentimental aspiration of the Russians to re¬ 
gain control of fConstantinople and place the Christian cross on the Church of 
St. Sophia, as w’c .11 as to aid the (»ppresscd Cliristians ol the Ikilkans in their 
fight for lihertv. It may be doubted wdicthcr these, sentimental considerations 
played a very large, role in determining Russian dijdomacy, but Catherine the 
Creat and her successors bad di.scovercd the value of the religi(»us factor in 
the struggle with the llirks and had done their utmost to stir up revolt in 
the Balkans in ortler to create difficulties for the enemy. In the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury a new factor, cornmunily of race, was made use of for the same purpose. 

Like other peoples the Russians had discovered their national genius. An 


in tiu* I'arlv Severnies ” (Shironit Rtrirtf. IV, pp. IVreinlw.-i 102s). 'I’here is a trood accfiiint 

;j| file Onilailina in nertnaiiii Wendtl: Am dvm sndslutvi.<chtn RiiDr'^imnUo (Ciothn, 19:1), 
ilupter lii. 

* Ilaiukl \V 'reinpejlcy; Hisiuty uf Serbiu (London, 1917), p. 254. 
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inlliicntial Slavo|)liil niovcmciu had grown up lo cotnhai wt^stcrn influciKTs 
and fo stress the peculiar beauties of Muscovite culture. Before long, especially 
after the Polish rising of this movement began to take cm an aggressive 
national tinge, which ended in the oppressive measures ol Russification of the 
iS7o\s and iSSo’s. Another outgrowth of the movement was the so-called I’an- 
Slav idea, which went beyond the principle of purely Russian solidarity and 
preached the union of all Slavs under the xgis of Russia. 'Phis new movement 
took definite form in when the Slavic Welfare Society was established at 
Moscow. It received great impetus in iShy, wlien a meeting of rei)resentativcs 
of all Slavs was held in the old Russian capital. In the three following years 
branches of the society were opened in St. Petersburg, Kiev, and Odessa, and 
in 1870 General l\ideiev, one of the leaders (»f the movement, published a note¬ 
worthy book which was translated into English under the title Ofvnion on the 
Eastern (J i test ion. 

Since the ideas of western Europe in regard to Panslavism were derived 
largely trom Fadeiev's book, it deserves a somewhat detailetl examination. 
Apart from suggesting ways and means of cifecting a cultural contact with the 
Slavs outside the Russian hanpire, Inideiev devoted himselt chieily to [)ractical 
problems. Ilis argument was somewhat as lollows: Since the growth ol na¬ 
tional ccmsciousness in Euro[)e the traditional liaslern ciuestion had developed 
into a iar more important one: namely, the Panslavic. Ihii it was a mistake 
to think that I'tirkey, (»r even England or I’rance, w'as Russia’s cliief opponent, 
as in tlic time of the (aime.m War. "l*he real obstacle in the way of the 
realization of the l\in-Slav pnigram was (Germanism, and more [)articularly 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, not only because it controlled many of the 
smaller Slavic iiaiioiis, but because, strategically sj)caking, it commanded the 
entrance to the Balkans, tlie narrow [lass between the Ckirpathian Mountains 
and the Black ,Sea. Therefore the road to ('.onstanlinople lay through Vienna, 
and \vithout the defeat of Austria all thought of Slav iiniiication would be vain. 
Russia desired bur little lor herself, but should accjuirc Ckalicia from Austria, 
and Bessarabia from Roumania, for these two Slavic territories separated Russia 
from the Slavs in the South. Once the threat ol (.jermanism had been removed, 
the Slavic world could be organized as a huge confederation tinder the Icaclcr- 
shi|)of Russia, ('onsianiinople and the adjacent territory about the Straits might 
be made the free city cjf the Slavic confederation.’ 

Even more influential in Russia w'as Nicliolas Danilevski's Ixjok Russia and 
Europe, which a})j)earcd in 1871 and became the bible ol the Panslavists. Like 
F'adciev, Danilevski urged the necessity for Russia lo lake up the struggle 
against Western civilization and to assume the Icadershii) of the weaker Slavic 
groups. The chief goal should be the possession of (Constantinople, and the 
mam attack should be directed against Austria and Turkey, states whose very 

^ Str tlu* fXicilf'iH aauuiii in Alficii Dcr Vamlaivismus his zttm Wvltkririg 
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existence was a disgrace to the Slavic race. He then proceeded, in true Maz/.inian 
fashion, to outline the composition of the future Slavic cauifedcratioii: (1) 
Russia, with Galicia and the Ruthenian parts of the liukovina and Hungary; 
(2) a Serbo-Croat-Slovene kingdom, to include Serbia, Montenegro, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, the Banat, Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, Istria with Trieste, (jori- 
zia, and (iradisca, as well as the Slavic parts of (kirinihia and Styria; (:^) 
a C'zecho-Mcjraviaii'Slovakian kingdom, to include the Slavic parts ol ncTthcrn 
Hungary; (4) a Bulgarian kingdom, with tlte larger part ol Roumella and 
Macedf)nia; (5) a Greek kingdom, to include Thessaly, I'^pirus, soulh-wesiern 
Macedonia, the islands of the /Kgcan, Rhodes, ('yprus, Crete, and the Asiatic 
coast of the /Tgean; (6) the region about ("onstaniinople, with the capital and 
the territory on both sides of the Straits: {7) the kingdom of Hungary, cf»n- 
sisting of the purely Magvar sections and part of Transylvania; (S) the 
kingdom of Roumania, to comprise not only Moldavia and Wallachia, but the 
Roumanian part ol the lUikovina and half of T ransylvania. 'I he province of 
Bessarabia was to be transferreef to Russia.* 

To the western Turopean of the time these plans seemed more ianiastic than 
our own generation, which has seen many of them realized. These far-reach¬ 
ing schemes ap|K‘arcal far mt>rc dangerous to the j)cople of the i^7()’s than they 
seem to us of a later age when the ideas of self-determination have become cur¬ 
rent. To ilie western eoniemporaries of Fadeiev and Danilevski the Pan-Slav 
idea was simpiv one of nationalism gone wild and tlircatening the subversion of 
the whole I'airopean order. But to a large part of the intellectual element in 
Moscow these books made an appeal as the gos|)el of a new era and the doctrine 
of national revival. The distinction between luiropeaniz.ed St. IVtcrsburg, with 
its uninspired and disillusioned olTicial classes rut the one hand and the truly 
Muscovite elements in Moscow on the other, was frcqucntlv made by contem¬ 
porary writers." But even otiicial circles were not entirely untouched bv the 1 *an- 
Slav influence. In 1869 Stremcaiakov, the chief of the Asiatic division of the 
Russian foreign office, spoke ol the enlargemetit of Serbia and Montenegro and 
the eventual foundation of two Bulgarian principalities. A few years later 
Gorchakov himself drew a rosy picture of ilie iuliire of the Serbs, though he 
urged u[H)n them the. necessity for patience.^ 

But the most active worker in the interests of Panslavism was (icncral 
Ignatiev, who became Russian ambassador at Cori.slantino[)le in 1S64 and in a 
short lime had established his influence over the Sultan, Abdul Aziz., and stmie 
of the leading Turkish statesmen, like Mahmud Nedim. In liis memoirs Ignatiev 
states his views in no uncertain terms: the aims c)f Russian policy in the Near 
FLasi must be the abolition of the Treaty nf Paris, which .sealed Russia's defeat 
in 1856; Ru.ssi.in control of the Straits, direct or indirect; and the inde[)endence 

’ i»p. Or., pp. I'lS tf. 
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of the various Slavic peoples in the Balkans, hor him, too, the chief enemy was 
the CermaivMagvar Habshurg monarchy. The extension of Austrian influence 
must be chcckctk and Russia alone must be the mistress of the Balkan Peninsula 
and the Iflack Sea.’ 

Early in 1877 there was published at London a small collection of documents 
entitled Ritsfius Wor/y in Turl^ey: A Revelation, I'his was a translation of 
certain papers, chiefly correspondence between the Russian embassy at Con¬ 
stantinople and the Russian agents in the Balkans during 0872, which had sup¬ 
posedly come into the hands of the Turks and which appeared at Constantinople 
in a French edition shortly before the. outbreak of war between Ru.ssia and 
Turkey. Allhotigh these exceedingly compromising documents have been used 
l)V re[)iiiable historians, their authenticity has been called in (jucstion and has 
beeti flatly denied by M- Nelidov, who was, at the time, secretary of the Rus¬ 
sian embassy in the I'urkish capital." But even without the use of such dubious 
material there is no tlifliciiliy in reconstructing the Wf)rk of Ignatiev. In his 
o\Mi memoirs he tells (jl his ciTorts tc» bring about the Serbian-Cueek-Monte- 
negrin alliance of 1807. As a matter of fact, the Serbs relied upon Russian help 
in case of dire need, though they were, anxious to exclude the Russians from a 
share in the spoils and did not keep Ignatiev fully informed of details. It w’as in 
Bulgaria that the Russian ambassador scored most of his successes. 

Prit)r to 1875 Bulgaria was hardly more than a name to western Fairopcans, 
It was not until the nineteenth century that a national revival look place and 
efforts began to be made to re establish the identity of the people. From the 
rnidillc of the century onward a number of insurrections were organi/.ed bv 
revolutionary leaders, among whom Rak(»vski, an adherent of the idea of a 
Balkan league, wms the outstanding figure. In the early stages the revolutionary 
movement was distinctly moderate in its aims, and the. leaders in 1867 even 
forwarded to the Sultan a memorandum in which tliev suggested the esiablish- 
iTicnt of a Bulgarian empire, w'ith the Sultan as tsar and a (dirisiian viceroy for 
Bulgaria proper. But kiicr a new' revolutionarv committee was founded at 
Bucharest, and in this the Panslavic and Russiaai influence, was predominant. 
It is said that by 1872 there were no less than two hundred revolutionary com¬ 
mittees scattered throughout Bulgaria. An insurrection w^as started in Septem¬ 
ber 1875.'' 

Meanwhile Ignatiev had tfirowai the whole weight of [lis influence on the 

’ " Ztipiih (imfu I\ Ififuiiirrii ” (fifitru./us.ii (.'XXXV-C'XXXV'II, Janiiary-July 
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Bulgarian side in ihc struggle of the Tkilgarians in Constantinojde for the admin¬ 
istrative independence of the Bulgarian Church. It appears that the Creek 
Church ofTicials outdid even the Turks so far as extortion in Bulgaria was 
concerned, and that the thirty thousand prosperous Bulgarians who lived in 
the Turkish capital felt that the expulsion of the Greeks was the most urgent 
need of their country. In iSyo the Bulgarian Exarchate was established, covering, 
territorially, not only present-day Bulgaria, but also large parts of Thrace and 
Macedonia. This first victory of Bulgarian nationalism was due in a large meas¬ 
ure to the exertions of the Russian ambassador.^ 

'Fwo years later the 'I'urkish government brought forward a scheme for the 
reorganization of the em|)ire on a federal basis. The tributary principalities, like 
Roumania and Serbia, were to be given a position somewhat akin to that of 
Bavaria in tlie German l;.mpire. Tf) this plan Ignatiev ohjccicd vigorously. 
Kvenlually he succeeded in bringing the Cierman and French ambassadors to 
his side. The scheme finally fell through on this account, tlu)Ugh. the tributary 
states themselves refused to have anything to do witli ii.“ Clearly Ignatiev was 
doing his iitm(»st to kee]) the (Juoman Fjnpire weak and to strengthen the 
insurrectionary movements among the Slavs. According to Nclidnv, the secre¬ 
tary of the Russian embassy at the time, Ignatiev was quite ready to support the 
revolutionaries in Mosnia and Herzegovina, though he alu'ays feared being left 
in the lurch by the cautious directors of the foreign ofTicc in St. Petersburg. 
Sir Henry Elliot, the British ambassador at Constantinojdc, insisted that the 
rebels were encouraged l.iy Russia in every possible w'ay; that the leaders met 
at. the Iniiist: of Yonin, the Russian consul at Ragusa; and that ihcv were 
aided by information siqiplied by Ignatiev himself.’' In 1S75 it was generallv 
believed in western FAiropc that Ignatiev was the evil s[)irii of Russian dijilo- 
macy and ih.it most of the unrest in the Balkans could be traced ultimately to 
his inlluencc. 

WTiatcvcr the tnith may have been regarding the activities of Ignatiev and 
other followers of the Pan-Slav idea, there is little doubt of the responsibility 
of high Austrian oflicials lor the outbreak of the insurrection in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina in .S75. This aspect of the problem is well worth a short digression, 
for it was to he of great imjHM'tance in the crisis that followed. In tS66 Austria 
was expelled from (Jermany. Her interest naturally turned more and more to 
the Balkan area, the only region where there w.is still a possibility of expansion. 
But wdiat the form of this expansion of influence shrjuld be was a matter of much 
dispute. Among the Ooat leaders, who were constantly in conflict with ihe 

^ Onr of the best studies is by Prince Greiy^irv Triibetzkni: “ La Polttiquc rune en Orictu: te 
schhme htil^arr ’ (Rrt’ue fVHistoire tlifylomatiquc. XXf. pp, ^04-426, IU07), b.iscd upon 
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Hungarian gr)Vt*rnmcnt, controlled by the Magyar element, there was a strong 
mcA’cmeni in favour of. a union of the southern Slavs \viihin the Habsburg mon- 
archy, and the reorganization of the monarchy itself on a triple rather than a 
tlual basis. 'I'hc Magyars, however, would not hear of the inclusion of more 
Slavs in ihc Habsburg state, and for that reason they were opposed to any terri¬ 
torial e\|KUision in the Balkans. Their feelings were shareil by the liberal ele¬ 
ments among tlie (iermans, who were, however, strongly interested in the 
economic e\j)ansi(>n of the empire in the basin of the lower Danube and in the 
direction of Salonika. On the other hand the aristocratic, landholding classes 
in the empire, who were sympathetic towards the Slav.s and favoured close rela¬ 
tions with Russia, were out and out advocates of the movement towards the 
.south-east.' 

Among those who sui)poried the idea of Austrian expansion in the Balkans 
the most influential group was that of the military men. From the time of the 
Oimean War onward these men, led at first hy Radeizky, kept pointing out that 
Dalmatia, a narrow strip of .sca-coast, was wliolly cut olT from the rest of the 
monarchy, and that it would be hard to hold it permanently unless the hinter¬ 
land, Bosnia and Herzegovina, w'ere incor[)oraiecl in the empire. Furthermore, 
the constant unrest on the very frontiers of Austria-Hungary created an intoler 
able situation which must be resolutely laced and radically solved by making 
the necessary anne.xaiions.^ 

Andrassy had ikj sympathy for this view-point and, like most Magyars, was 
opposed to territorial cxj)ansion in the Ikilkans. Recognizing the danger of the 
agitation in Serbia and Montenegro, and being convinced that it was sujiported 
by Russia, he was very an.xious to avtad coniplicaiiuns. If Austria w'as to make 
coiKjuests, he said in 1S71, they shouUl be peaceful ones, not warlike ones. Austria 
could alTord to abandon the eastern part of Bosnia to Serbia, and the southern 
part of Herzt:govina to Montenegro. It is said that in TS70, at his suggestion, the 
Au.strian government oiTered to abandon two thirds of Bosnia to the Serbs, in 
return for Serbian neutrality in a war between Austria and any other power.' 
Andrassy's staiKl-poini throughout was that the Habsburg monarchy did n(.»i 
need further acejuisitions of territory, that the Ottoman Empire should be 
maintained as long as possible, and that a new eastern crisis should be avoided. 
It was this atiitudc that made possible the entente between Russia and Austria 
in the first years after 1S71, which was based on the maintenance of the status 
quo. In the spring of 1874, during I'rancis Jo.sejilfs vi.sit to St. Pcter.sburg, the 
Austrian minister had assured Gorchakov that “ he considered any annexation 

' 'I'Iktc is an admirable analy.sis of these varioir. icndtnoirs bv the F'rench consul-general at 
Helgrade, .M. Lngelhardt, a sf>eiia!ist on Near I-!.i.si(*rii problems, in Documents diplomatifjues 
I, N(t. i(K>. dated Fel.irunry 4, iHyjs. 
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of Slavic provinces to the Austro-Hungarian Empire would lead infallibly to 
the ruin of the eni[)irc and would therefore amount to suicide.” 

But; even Andrassy would have favoured annexation under certain circum¬ 
stances. If, lor example, the Ottoman Empire went to pieces, an eventuality in 
which he had not much faith, he would have regarded annexation as a neces¬ 
sary precaution. Al)ove all he leli convinced that the road to Austrian economic 
and cultural exjKMision to the souih-e.ist must not be blocked by n greater 
Serbia. In speaking to (iorchakov in 1S72 he had made it plain that Austria 
c(aild not tor a moment admit the Serbian cl.iims to Bosnian territory. Speaking 
1(1 the fierman ambassador at about the same time he said: “ We have been 
throw n out of (ierniany, and that is well; we have lost Italy and we have become 
sironger as a result; we do not W'ant to make annexations, bur desire peace to 
dclend our vital interests, which are threatenei! so far as our Slavic [)opulation 
is concerned. . . . 'I'he ('hristian pripulations of 'Vurkey .should develop in coiv 
nexion with the power that is nearest them, and we are that pow'cr; wc cannot 
allow ourselves to be encircled; lor Europe it is best that we, who never can 
have Panslavie tendencies, should |)rolecl the Slavic states of Turkey and 
develop them, in (^rder that wc may, in due time, complete the civilizing work 
w hich Turkey, perhaps, is unable to fuird.” '* 

I’nfortimately the military men had more influence w’ilh the Emperor 
Francis Iosc|)h than did tlie iV^reign minister. I'A'idcnily with the avowed olrjcct 
of creating disturhanees and preparing for Austrian intervention in Bosnia and 
I !er/egovina they persuaded the Emperor to pay a long visit to Dalmatia in the 
sju ing of 1S75. F(jr more than a month the imperial [xiriv iravclle.d along the 
'rurkislt Irontier, receiving delegations of various kinds, luit especially (kiiholic 
leaders from the two provinces, who lookctl to Francis Joseph for salvation, 
d'lu* effect «jf such a demonstration wms perfectly clear to anyone acquainted wdth 
the com[)licaicd conditions in the Balkans. Austrian historians themselves admit 
that in all likeIiht)od the Emperor's visit to Dalmatia set the spark that led to 
the conflagration in Iler/egovina in July 1S75. From the start it w'as noted 
abroad that the Roman Ckitholic clement, w'hich on previous occasions had re¬ 
mained quiet, took a prominent part in the movement. T'hai I'rancis Joseph 
himself regarded the w'hole insurrection merely as the first step on the road to 
Austrian annexation is show-n by the fact that in July 1875 he appointed General 
Molliiiary commander of the corps assigned for the invasion of liosnia, w'hich 
W'as U) take place if the Turks were unable to maintain themselves. The prov¬ 
inces must not he allowed to fall into the hands of others, said the Emperor, 
meaning the Serbs.'' Furthermore, the Austrian officials in DiJmatia, many of 
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whom were wSerbo-Cronls by race, lent aid and comfort to the rebels and gave 
asvlum to the refugees from the very start. In most of the Dalmatian towns there 
were committees whicli took care of the needs of the insurgents.^ 

The Eastern i]ucsiion had long been a welter of conllicting interests and 
aspirations, religious, political, military, and economic, but in this latest phase 
it had become even more involved through the spread of ideas of nationalism 
and race solidarity. ITcse ideas, victorious in Italy and (fcrmany, were so 
fraught with datiger, not only for the Ottoman Empire, but for the Habsburg 
Empire as well, that any disturbance in this area immediately became a matter 
of grave iniporiance. As soon as it became eviilent that the insurrection was 
spreatling and that the 'I'urks could not immediately suppress it, the powers 
bcijan to consider wavs and means of dealing with the situation. 

It is clear that neillier Andrassy nor C^orchakov \velcomed the recurrence of 
the Balkan problem at this time. l*he Austrian minister, evidently not entirely 
initialed into the plans of the military circles, hoped that the Turks, if given the 
necessary support bv the powers, might settle the problems raised by the insur¬ 
rection without causing sericnis changes. The greatest chance for a pacific settle¬ 
ment lav, he thought, in the in si it ni ion of necessary reforms. 

Tsar Alcxamler was quite in sympathy with this approach to the problem. 
In February 1S75 he had told Radowit/ that he desired the maintenance of the 
sialiis cjuo in the East, not because he regarded it as an ideal situation, but 
because he was convinced that a change would lead to imprediciahlc complica¬ 
tions for the w hole world. Who should have Const anti n(.»|)lc, and w'ho should 
rule over the restless chaos ol j>eoples now united under the Turkish sceptre? It 
would lie best, he continued, if the three empires co-operated in preventing the 
situation in the East from hecorning tnjiihlcsonie." 

Of course the temptation for the Russian statesmen w'as very great. They 
could hardly resist the opportunity lor carrying ihcir Liailitional policy a step 
further. In August JS75 (iorchakov began to talk of securing lor the revolted 
provinces an autonomous ])osiiion like iliat of Roumania. Ikiron jomini, a high 
official ol the foreign office and a close friend of Ciorcliakov, w'as more outspoken 
yet. He discussed the situation with the secretary f)f the French embassy, 
M. Laboulayc, in language strongly reminiscent of the famous conversations be¬ 
tween Nich()las I and Lord Seymour on the eve of the Crimean War. “ Will it 
nor be belter,” said Jomini, “ to open our eyes at once and recognize that the time 
is near when the incapacity of the Turkish government must inevitably bring 
about its ruin? Is nra its bankru[)lcy the most certain sign (if its decrepitude.^ 
In order not to be taken by surprise Europe must, wdlbout delay, look to those 
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naiLirally appointed as its lieirs." Thercu])on he proceeded to outline a future 
federal organ!/ation of the Jialkans, with Constantinople, a free city, as capital.^ 
This was the Pan-Slav program all over again, while (jorchakov's sugges¬ 
tion, made in November ivSy5, that Austria and Russia should occupy the in¬ 
surgent provinces jointly, represented an clTorl lo make a business deal, whicli 
Andrassy rejected." 

In this earlier stage ol the cjuestion Andrassy managed to secure for Austria 
the lead in the. action of the 1 ‘uropean |X)wers. Bismarck had no direct interest 
in the Near Pkistern probletn and indicated his willingness to subscril)c to any¬ 
thing that Austria atu .1 Russia might determine u))()n. Iatii England followed 
the lead of Vienna, lor, like Austria, she had a pronounced interest in the main¬ 
tenance of the ititegrity ol tlie Ottoman Lm|)irc, though there was not much 
inclination iti l.ondon to support the Turks for their own sake, as at the time 
of the Crimean War. Lord 1 Vrby had, in fact, expressed himself in unmistakable 
terms to the German ambassador, in january 1875, to the elTect that the Turkish 
rule was ra[)idly coIla[)sing and that little could be done to maintain it.'‘ Lord 
Salisbury, the secretary of state for India in the Disraeli cabinet, shareil this view 
and later made the statement that in 1S54 I’^ngLnd had put her money on the 
wrong horse. Disraeli himself had no illusions on the subject of Turkish rule 
and w'as constantly casting al>out ior some, way of taking a more active pari in 
the larger questions ot Lur()|)can politics. Though Lngland was not directly 
affected by the developments in the Balkans, and Disraeli had little svmjxiihy 
for national movements, ilic Near l^ast had become increasingly impeaTant for 
Lngland since the opening (jf the Sue/ ('anal, in 1869. I'hc ac(iitisiti(jn of a con¬ 
trolling share of the stock of the Sue/ Cl^aiial C'ompanv l)v the purchase (tf the 
shares of the impecunious Khedive of Lgypi, in November 1S75, was a master¬ 
stroke on the pan (jI tlie English prime minister and illusiraled the English 
interest in the most important rf»ute to the East. The prime minister aiul many 
Englishmen with him still feared the prospect of an eventual possession of 
('onstantinople and control ol the Straits hy Russia and saw in the Ikilkan 
uprising merely another instance of Russian intrigue working through Serbian 
or Montenegrin agitators. 

E'or the I’jiglish the most desirable solution would have been the suppression 
of the insurrection lay the 1’urks themselves, without outside iiuerfcrcncc. 
Disraeli comjilaincd bitterly in his letters that “ the want of energy at Constan¬ 
tinople is superhuman," and referred to “this dreadful ller/egovina alfair, 
which, had there been common energy, or perhaps pocket money even, among 

^ Hanotaux, op. cii., IV, p. 70; in speakin;; to liu: rrcDih anilu.'^s.ulor, loinini was nu)rc 
circuinsprcl (Docnmevf.< (Jiplonmiiifttcs iuinuus. II, No. 

- Wmlicinur: Andnissy, II, pp. 274 IT.; iil., " Kcucs zur Oiinitpolitii; drs Crjfcfj Andriifi-\\ 
iHyfi-iHyy” HliiUcr. 1 . pp. 252-76, 44S-65, 1021), \\ lit- tt)l(t tht* Freiuih 

ambassador that Au.stri.i wanted no Uiritory {Dortwirnls diphnijtiijucf fr.:fi(,ris. II, No, 2s). 

H«»!l>or[i, oj). ot., p. <>5; sec also the admirable analy.sis of the view in Doatments 

diplomatiques Inm^uis, II, No. 12. 





the consular investigation 

the Turks, might have been settled in a week/' ^ Bui the Turks failed to move 
energetically and some action by the powers became inevitable. In this step 
Disraeli was oldiged lo join, for, though he was moved by the deepest distrust 
of the Three l’jn[)erors' League, England was powerless to stand against so im¬ 
posing a Combination. “Unless we go out of our way to act with the three 
Northern Powers, they can act without us, w'hich is not agreeable for a stale 
like England," he w'rote to one of his friends." 

So Andrassv had his way. Tlie lirst move of the 'rhree Emperors' League 
was to induce the 'furks to send a C(»mmissioner into the provinces to investi¬ 
gate the situation. At the same time Austria, Russia, and C'rcrmany instructed 
their consuls to attempt mediation. France and Italy did likewise, udiile Eng¬ 
land look part reluctantly. Nothing came of these first efforts. The consuls 
interviewed some of the rebel leaders, but failed to get a very clear [)iclure of 
what the dillicultv really was. According to the British consul, Mr. Holmc.s, 
the rebels "repeatedly declared that they w'cre and wished to remain faithful 
subjects of the Sultan (taking off their caps at the mention of his name), but 
that 1 lis Majesty was deceived by his pashas, and could not be aware of their 
condition." In the consuTs opinion the trouble was all due to Serl)ian agitation, 
vet "almost to a man the population would refuse to be anne.ved to Servi.i or 
Austria; and they have never dreamed of independence. They also wash to be 
Turkish subjects, but Ui be governed with justice and |)eacc on an ecjualiiy in 
Luv witli tlieir Mussulman compatriots."" In other words, the consuls heard 
chiefly local grievances and carried away the impression that real reforms l)y 
the 'furkish government might yet .save the situation. Jiut these reforms would 
have to be thorough-going. 'Lhc insurgents demanded either autonomy under 
a ('hristian prince or an occupation by foreign powers until justice had been 
tlone ihem.‘ Instead of this a decree of tlie Sultan on CXtober 2 |)romiscu! only 
alievi.iiions ul taxation, religious freedom, and ecjualiiy before the law, all of 
ibeni concessions w'Idcli had been promised many a time before without having 
ever rnaieriali/.ed. 

The insuircciion, iherelorc, went tm and s|)read rapidly. In fact, there W'as 
an aliernpted rising in Bulgaria in ScjUeniher, wdiich boded no good for the 
future. .Aiulras.sy, wdio had rejected the Russian suggestions hjr autonomy or 
joint occupation, felt the necessity for imposing a j)rograin of reform uj)on the 

* Mon ji-nny Itmklr: l.jfr of litnjjwin Dirntrii, VI. pp, ii — 

'■ Ibiil., \'l. ]>. I R. W, Se!«)n-W'.nvm: “ Hiivsu-linti.sh Rt.I;iJi»>n.s (Uiriny: ll»c I'^.istc-rn t’risis ” 
{Slitroriii Reiit'iv. Ill, pj). ■•,4. I.)c».frii!)rr iy.1.4 ), pp. 4’6-^1. Hut to Onci ri hr wmic 

;«l fht: NJtnr Unii; ili.it llitrc w.is no rt:;iMin to Misptcl ihr three rinpirrs (liiu.kli*; The rtf 

{)ut tn I tclorui. / -/ V;’?, tl. ,m. 421). t-'or :i comprtrni tlis( ussi(»n ol' r’nL'.Ii.sh poliiy see Rudolf 

J.irlxfld; Die r.nf^ljnu’s />; <Icr rttssi'Th’tiirl^i.ichct? Kn<e von {WUhtu. /ojo). 

• (.kiotcil Iv. ilii- Duke of Ar>;vll, op. cii., pp. i.}()-5(), from the Hriti^h Hliir Hooks. See also 

.\ktcn<tik!{v tiny ifen korrcypondtnzvn ,!cs K. ttnd K. ffvmctf/'nnirn Miniyfvntinty t/ts iuyftrcn ilhvf 
orirr.tiiliulu .fny,rff':<<'tihvitcn, Mj/ 1V7;- 7.^77 (Vienna, iHyS). 

‘ Sff M;!Ier, dp. eit., pp. -{No i; (^arl Ritter vrm Sas: (itsvhichic tla MiuhtvtrjiiHs dvr Ttirkei 
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Porte. liui the Siilinn, when he got wind of the intentions of the powers, decided 
to act himself. Foreign interference in the domestic affairs of the empire he 
was determined to reject. “ That would be like committing suicide, and I pre¬ 
fer to die on rny throne,” he told the Russian amhassadc^r.* So on December 12, 
a iirman announced the introduction f)f reforms in the whole I'urkish 
Fmpire. It was an old method of dealing with discontent in special prfwinces 
and was designed primarily to prevent the interference of the powers. But this 
reform [)roject was simply a new edition of an old program: judicial reform, 
reorganization ot taxation, etjuality of opportunity in g(jvcrnment service, im¬ 
provement ol agriculture, industry, and commerce, etc. 

It was obvious that this lialf-hcarled effort on the part f>f the IV)rie would 
have no elfect on the particular problem at issue, and Andrassy ccuttinued to 
work (Hit his own reform plan unmoved. On December 50, 1875 it was com¬ 
municated to the powers whicli had signed the Treaty of I^^ris of and had 
iherehv bec<»me guarant(»rs of the independence and iniegritv of the Ottoman 
li'anpire. d'he so-called Andrassv Note demanded complete leligious freedom, 
abolition ol tax larming, a guarantee that the revenue ot the provinces should 
be s|)ent lor local needs, improvement of agrarian conditions, and, hnallv, the 
establishment of a mi\ed ctanmission, ctnnposed ecjuallv of Mohammedans atid 
(dirisilans, to supervise the working of these reforms. Though tlte note was ac¬ 
cepted hv the other powers and was comrnunicatetl to the. Porte on January :;i, 
[876, and ituKigh the I’lirkish government accepted the reform program almost 
in toto, the wlude action fell through, because the insurgents themselves rejected 
the concessions, on the plea that tlicy were inadequate without a guarantee by 
the power.s. 

lk»ih Tsar Alexander and (lOrchakf)v, as well as Andrassy, ajipear to have 
entertained higli hopes that a reform program, supported by the six [.)owers, 
would solve the question, Ihit Bismarck was, from the very heginning, full of 
doubt. He was in no way direeily interested in the problem and had no inten¬ 
tion (if becoming involved in its complications. Yet a question of so great im¬ 
portance to at least three of the leading European nations would of necessity 
influence their relations to each otlier, and in the general alignment of the 
jiowers Bismarck took a supreme interest. On a later occasion he once spoke of 
Alsace and Lorraine on the one hand and the Eastern problem 011 the other as 
the two loci (if all conceivable continental complications." At the very beginning 
of the crisis he had called the attention of the Emperor to the advantageous 
as|)ect of the problem. The other powers would now, for a lime, direct their 
attention and concentrate their pcJicics on other questions than that of Franco- 
(jcrman relations/’ '^I'he dangers involved in general European complications 

^ Thr Dipltmuitic Kt nuni>cciuc.< of l^rd Ati^ttsUts Lofins (Second Scric.s, London, iSq.j ). 
II, n. i.p.. 

i>i(' (iro.iff i'lthlify, VI, }). 7<>, 

'' EiMoartk; unJ {'jinricrifn^cn, 1, p. 200. S<.*c Hans Rothlcls: Btsnuin^s 

lUiridniipufitil^ (SiiiUiiun, p. 27. 
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might he exploiiecl in the interests of Ciermany. That is, a constellation of 
powers might result of which Germany coiiltl take advantage to safeguard 
herself against France.* 

Anticipating the probable failure of the Antlrassy Note, Ihsmarck could also 
foresee the eventual clash of Russian and Austrian interests. In the event of 
such a conflict it was quite clear that the Englislt would sympathi/.e with the 
Austrians rather than with the Russians, and it was highly [probable that Cier- 
many would have to choose between the two antagonistic groups. This making 
of a choice between his two neighbours Jiismarck was very anxious to avoid. 
He desired to maintain his triangular ramjxiri and thus kce|) FVance isolated. 
If he turned Russia away and sided with Austria, it was almost certain that 
Russia would appeal to France, and (Germany would then have enemies on 
two fr<ails. ^’el Bismarck regariled the existence of the Austrian Fan[)ire as a 
primarv (ierman interest, and though he did not make a choice between Aus¬ 
tria and Russia iKdore he was obliged to do so, Ite must liave turned over the 
various possibilities in his mind even at this lime. At any rate, while anxious 
to maintain the pe.ice and to preserve the. solidarity of the three empires, he 
began tentatively to sound out the attitude of the powers and to consider various 
possible C(.)mbinations. 

After the itiierveiition of England in behalf of FVance in May 1875, Bismarck 
thanked the English and ex[)ressed his pleasure that thev were again taking an 
interest in continental aiTairs. The possibility of bringing in liiiglaiul as a 
counter-weight to Russia alrc.idy loomed up belore him. T he purchase of the 
Suez Canal shares, in November 1S75, was acKled evidence of Disraeli's im¬ 
perialistic leanings and interest in loreigu relations. Ihsmarck knew that llie 
Jinglish prime minister bad little use lor the Tliree Fm[K rors’ League, and that 
he had only reluclanily joined the three pejwers in their elTorls to settle the 
Near Eastern dilficulty. As lor the Andrassy Note, Disraeli, in contrast to Lord 
Derby, tlic loreign minister, was opposed to joining in the aclit)ji, and most of 
his colleagues in the cabinet supported him. England would probably have re¬ 
fused her co-operation had it not been for the lact that the Turkish govern¬ 
ment itself asked that the FViglish government assoeiaic itself with the others, 
in order not 10 leave the ficUl clear for Austrian-Russian action. Disraeli felt 
that the English could not l)c more Vurkish than the Sultan, but the whole 
attitude of the cabinet was unfavourable and the matter was treated in a very 
dilatory way.“ 

Realizing England’s growing interest in FAiropean international relations, 
and bearing in mind the possibility of fulurc complications, Bismarck ap¬ 
proached Lord Odo Russell, the ambassador at Berlin, on January 2, 1S76. 
He expressed his astonishment that a power so vitally interested in the Near 

1 Denfi'wtirr/ifi/^rifcn ties Bolschuf/rrs General von Schweinitz (IJL-rlin, 1927), I, p. 318. 

^ Monyjx-nny and Buckle, op. dt., VI, pp. 18-19; Scion-Watson, in ihc Slavonic Review, IIJ, 
I>p. 657-8, March 1925; Documents diplomatiques fran^ais, Il» No. 3a, 
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East should be so hesitant in setting forth its views. He himself would be 
glad to know the ideas of the Englisli government in regard to the Andrassy 
Note before lie gave his own reply. Indeed, he desired a “ frank and frequent” 
exchange of views with the I'jiglish cabinet so that he might regulate his 
own policy accordingly as far as possible, and he would be glad to find an op- 
porluniiy of cementing the good relations between the two governments even 
more firmly by co-operating with England in Turkish affairs, if difficulties 
should arise. He did not agree with those who said, “Things arc too bad to 
last so any longer.” In Ins opinion Turkey might yet be kept together with a 
little goodwill, but goodwill depended on mutual forbearance and cordial co- 
oj)eration. He did not put much store by the administrative reforms proposed 
in the Andrassy Note. The imjioriant question was to know what the ambi¬ 
tious politicians of Austria and Russia were secretly contcrnj)lating. The peace 
of Eiinipe dependeil on the maintenance of good relations between Russia and 
Austria, and (iorchakov was acting cordially with Andrassy. I.kit there w'crc 
ambitious men in Russia and Austria who might inlericre. Andrassy might be 
swept aside and the annexationists might triumph in Vienna. Besides, Bismarck 
could not afford to let Austria atid Russia become to(j intimate behind Ger¬ 
many's back. He wished to avoid causing a quarrel by taking sides. 

Russell c\[)lained the reticence of his government by saying that so far Ger¬ 
many had left tlic solution of the problem to Austria and Russia, and there 
seemed to be no occasion for an exchange of opinion between London and 
Berlin. England was primarily ijitercsicd in safeguarding the route to India, 
and the eventual annexation of the insurgent provinces by Austria might be 
the least objectionable solution from the English view-point. Of course, Russia 
might then seek to regain Bessarabia by way of compensation. iUit the English 
ami)assador, in reporting to his government, cx])rcssed the opinion that Bis¬ 
marck meant what he said about an undcrstaniling. Hie CJerman chancellor, 
he thought, had begun to feel isolated since Austria and Russia had liccomc so 
intimate.* 

Lord Derby, in reply, expressed the desire of the English government to co¬ 
operate with Germany in I'urkish affairs, but reserved an cxj^rcssion of opinion 
until he had consulted his colleagues. Russell himself did not think that there 
was any need for an immediate reply, for Bismarck's offers of friendship were 
intended to come into play when his present allies began to quarrel and pre¬ 
pare to fight, perhaps in the spring." Under the circumstances Derby allowed 
the matter to rest. Wc have no evidence that he consulted Disraeli, though 

’ The (ieniiiin accuunt is ronhiinal in a letter Irum Hiilow to Munster, laiiuary 4. 1S76, the 
ilate (»f the conversation l>eln>; erroneously jriven as laniiarv Mv account is based primarily upon 
Russell's telegram and disjutch of lanuary 2 ami a dispatch of January .abstracts of which were 
taken from the Record Ollice by Professor l)\vii;ht Lee of Clark University and kindly placed 
at my disfiosal. 

- Derby’s dispatches of January 6; Russell lo Lord Tcnterdcn, January 8 (unpublished); Dir 
Grossr IV, p. 3, note. 
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Lord Lyons learned of the affair, probably Irom Russell. His reaction is very 
insiruciive. All fie could see was that Bismarck was trying to separate England 
and France: "The despatch looks as if liismarck were jireparing for a cpiarrcl 
with Russia. . . . Like everybody else, he feels sure that if there is a tpiarrel 
between Russia anti (Jermany, France will side with Russia. In order to pre¬ 
vent his enemy from being all-powerful at sea, he must have the English fleet 
not merely neutral, but on his side. The only atlvantage he can offer to haig- 
land is sup[)ort on the Eastern Que.stion, and it is on this question that he 
would have the best chance of embroiling her with Russia." ’ 

That Bismarck had France at the back of his mirul there can be no doubt, 
but the Eiiglisli ambassador at Paris was misled by his own suspicions when he 
thought that the chancelltir intended to start trouble. From the German docu¬ 
ments it is clear that trouble was exactly what he wished to avoid, and that 
therefore he aimed not at the separation of England and France, but at the 
coniinu.uice ot a certain intimacy between them, so that England might act 
as a biake (»n French policy. His desire to prevent complicaticms comes out 
cleariv enough in his convcrsaticai with the Russian ambassador a lew days 
later. Here again he talketl of feasible solutions oi the problem, suggesting the 
jiossihiliiv of a settlement on the basis of the acquisition of Bosnia by Austria 
and of Bessarabia by Russia. England wtiuld make no trouble about “such 
bagatelles" if she could be given security in resjieci to the Sue/. Canal. He 
himself would be prepared to act as mediator between the interested powers 
and would be willing to prepare the lilnglish cabinet in order to secure its 
eventual agreement.’ 

Bui Ciorchakov, like the English statesmen, was su.spicious lest Bismarck 
be ct)ruemj.)lating some action against France. He had not given up hope for 
the success of the Andrassy Note and evidently preferred to deal directly with 
the Austrian minister. The Cierman chancellor’s efforts, iherelore, |)roved to 
l)C vain. Yet a good deal de[)ended upon the action he had aitem[)tctl to initiate 
and he soon returned to the charge. Being ill, he asked the English ambassador 
to call on him on February i. 'Fhe upshot of the conver.satifju can best be given 
in Russell’s tnvn words: “ I’rince Ihsmarek spf»ke. earnestly and impressively of 
the im|>ortance he attached to a timely understanding between our two gov- 
erninenis. Me begged I would again a.ssure Your Lordship that Germany hav¬ 
ing no direct interests in the East, he is willing to further the interests of the 
friends of Germany who will support him in maintaining the peace of Europe. 
Bclitrving as he does that England is the Power most directly and sincerely 
intercsied in the mainten.incc of peace he anxiously desires and solicits a thor¬ 
ough understanding with Her Majesty’s Government, so as to be well prepared 
before complications arise, to give his full support to the peace policy of Eng¬ 
land in the East. England desires, and Germany requires peace, while Austria 

’ NVwtfin: l.onf Lyon^, II, ji. f)6. 

- (loriainov; Lc Bosphore et Us Dardanelles (Paris, 1910), pp. 314 ft. 
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and Russia have conHiciing interests in the I‘'ast, which may at any mciment lead 
to sudden and serious dilTcrences helween them, — when (iermany, unable lo 
agree with both, or to stand alrjof and be neutral, may have lo lake sides; and 
in so doing a previous knowledge of the views of Mer Majesty's (jovernment 
would enable him, by adopting those views and making them his own, to 
secure beforehand the moral support of England, in seeking lo keep the peace 
between Austria and Russia in Turkey." 1 he danger of Andrassy's being over¬ 
ruled by the military circles in Vienna he regardcxl as a serious matter.' 

I’his appeal was too urgent to be ignored. Russell himself was strongly in 
favour of a mutual understanding ajul urged his government to accept the 
offer. Queen Victoria was even more outspoken. She believed in the sincerity 
(A Ihsmarck’.s desire for an understanding and in the honesty of his wish for 
peace: “ The Queen ihcrefore thinks that it is of the inmost importance that wc 
should accept the proffered aid Ciermany, a strong state wht)se interests are 
the sam(' as ours and whose whole [xdicy can or should seldom be opposed to 
that ol an iMiglish (lovernment. . . . 'ITe Queen ct)nsiders that the importance 
of esfablisliing a link beiwccu the two cc>unirics cannot be overrated, and 
desires earnestly to imjiress upon Lord Derby the necessity of authorising Lord 
Odo Russell to enter into free and unrestricted C(jmmunication with Prince 
Ibsmarck ii[ion h.asrern Affairs." “ 

Disraeli was no less enthusiastic: “It this practical good undcrsianding 
with (Germany be accomplished, it will place our externa! relations on a rock, 
and b’ngland u ill again exercise that influence which, of late years, has so pain¬ 
full v and mysteriously dis.ippcared," He was convinced, so he wrote the Queen, 
(j 1 “ the absolute necessity <^f frankly and definitely co-operaring with the offers 
and oveniircs of Prince Ihsmarck." 

Rut Lord Derby was still circumspect. He propcjscd to meet Risrnarck’s 
ftvenures in a sjiirit of cordial frierndship, but he feared that “ more may be 
intended by ibis cf»mmunicaiion than meets the. eye. |Lord Derby | cannot 
possess implicit confidence in I^rinee Piisrnarck’s desire of peace, remembering 
the events of last spring. And be would like to see more clearlv than be docs 
w'hat assistance Faigland is expected to give in return for that which is of¬ 
fered." ' He therefore wrote to Russell pointing out that, from the English 
standpoint, any disiurhancc in the territorial status quo wotjlcl be “ unadv.sable 
and dangerous," because one change wcnild lead to another and there w'oiild be 
no know'ing where the policy of annexation would end. England desired no 
“ exclusive alliances." Her principal object was the maintenance of peace, which 
migfu under certain circumstances be promoted by “concerted action" and 
“cordial understanding" bctw'ccn England and Germany. Rut this line of 

’ Russe ll (lisp;itch. t'Vbru.'irv i, 1876 (unpublished), fur which I am indebted to Professor Ixe. 

- biukle; }.rtirr.< of ^ine'ni Vutorhi. 11 , pp. 443-4. 

Ibu!.. p. .J44. 

' Mon\ penny and Ruekle, up. dt., VI, pp. 20 fl. 
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policy would be possible only after Bismarck’s motives were better known. 
Russell was to invite Bismarck to make a full disclosure of his intentions 
and ideas.^ 

Now, this was certainly turning the tables on the German chancellor. His 
stand had always been that Germany had nr) interests in the East, but was 
anxious to maintain the peace between the powers that ditl have interests. He 
had olTered to sup|X)rt the English peace program if the English would put it 
forward. In reply Derby talked about alliances and tried to get Jhsmarck to 
advance a policy. It was only natural, under the circumstances, that the German 
statesman should have received the English answer with coolness. All he had 
asked for, he told Russell, was the lacultv of exchanging ideas confidentially 
with the Juiglish government in case of danger. The general aspect of affairs 
was now satisfactory, and Aiulrassy’s position no longer aj'ipeared to be seriously 
menaced. But he still thought that England and Germany were the two powers 
best able to prevcm mischief if things took a threatening turn. “ England had 
a legitimate right to the road to India, which Ciermany cordiallv supported, and 
both wished for nothing but peace in the East.” There were two ways of dealing 
with the problem, as he saw it. lurst all the powers should agree U) work 
cordially to maintain the territorial siatns quo. But if cjuarrels should arise — 
for example, il Montenegro claimed more territory and was su[)portcd by Russia 
and oj)posed by Austria — and England and Germany could not find a pacific 
solution, then a second plan should be resorted to. It consisted ecjually in 
agreeing and working cordially together to maintain tlic peace of l‘a.tro[)e, not 
by upholding the territorial status quo, but by amicably settling what should 
be done with Turkey to satisfy the I’owcrs concerned, instead of going to war 
about il." He would be the last to stand in the way of any reasonable settlement, 
the mf)rc so as (Germany was satiated and had no claims of her own. In order to 
secure the friendly co-operation of France and Italy he would be. willing to meet 
llicir wishes halbwav, “ wliatcvcr they were.” But all be had wanted for the 
present “ was the power to communicate freely and frankly with Your Lordship 
when he. saw rocks ahead, and the assurance that he might reckon on the co¬ 
operation of Her Majesty’s Ciovernment in trying to steer clear of them.”" 

Russell did not believe that Ihsmarck had in mind any “ positive or fixed 
plan of action,” but that he wanted to be ready for any contingency, as he 
dreaded too great intimacy between Austria and Russia. More important yet, 
perhaps, was Bismarck’s fear that Austria and Russia might fall out. This comes 
out clearly cnotjgh in the correspondence cjiioled above. The chancellor was not 
fishing for an alliance with England. What he was after was the conversion of 
the English and then the Russians to the idea of a settlement based on partition 

^ In Riis'.c:!!, I'fbruiiry ir. arul U), iS7f» (iinpulili.-iiurd, bui rt-lcrrcd to t>y N. Jajnksc: 

r.itropu ttfifl f’i I'l'icticnspolinh, o. «5iO. Sit also the di.scussion ol this (‘{tisorlc; in Rothfcls, 

op. cst., j'p. iMJd l'rit<lricli iTabjii: " lit!inland und Rit.<.diif/d in Ihsmurdis Blindnispulitl 

{.Irchiv fiir t'olifU; tnul (.iesrhuhte, VJIl, pp. ^i, 1927), j)]). 379 H. 

“ Russill t(» K-bruary jy, 1876 (unpublished). 
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of the (.)tt()m;in if the rtforin prognirn failed. Austria and the other 

[)(>\vers could l)c st]uarcd if England and Russia agreed. This solution would 
have avoided the laier eonilict between England and Austria on the one hand 
aiul Russia on the other and would thus have obviated the danger of a Franco- 
Russian alliance against (iermany. The failure of the scheme, the importance 
of w'hich can hardly he exaggerated, was due entirely to Derby's insuperable 
sus|>icion. In the .s|)ring of 1S76 it was still generally believed that Rismarck was 
a wolf in sheep's clothing, and that to deal with him meant to be duped by him. 

Meanwhile the insurrection continued and the fighting became more and 
more ferocious. I5y March iSy6 it was estimated that about 156,000 refugees 
from the provinces had passed the frf)ntiers into Montenegro, Serbia, and 
Austria-Hungary. In both Serbia and Montenegro popular feeling was rimiiing 
higher and higher. Neither Erince Milan nor Prince Nicholas desired war, 
either for hnancial or for jK>Iitical reasons, but it toc^k the most vigorous warnings 
from the powers to prevent the rulers Irom being carried away by the [popular 
enthusiasm. wSo critical had the situation become that further acti(ni on the part 
(»r the |)owers was imperative, atul, at the suggestion of Gorchakov, a meeting 
of the foreign ministers of the three empires was arranged for May iSjO, to 
lake place at Berlin. Andrassy arrived a few days earlier than Gorchakov and 
went over the sit nation with Ihsmarck. Just what passed between the two states¬ 
men has never become known, but it appears that the German chancellor, con- 
viticcd that the ptdiev of reform was mistaken, did his utmost to convert 
Atidrassy to the idea of annexations at the exj)ensc of the Oiitnnan Em[>ire.' 

Much the same ideas seem to have, occupied the Russian chancellor. When 
he arrived in P>erliti, he brouglu with him a scheme for an Ansirian-Russian 
understanding to meet the situation if the diss(ilution of Turkey could ti') longer 
be avoided. Of the details of the scheme we have no knowledge. Andrassy is 
said to have admired it as a masterpiece of the di|d(;matic art, bin of cinirsc it 
ran C(nmier to tlic very prijici[)les of his policy. He therefore set himself the 
task of winning over ( iorchakov to his own view-[ioint and did finally succeed, 
by the lavish use of llaiicrv, in converting the Russian minister. As (iorchakov 
com|il.iincd later, the famous Berlin Memorandum of May 12 was an. Austrian 
rather than a Russian product.^ 

In a sense the Berlin Mcnu)randum was merely an elaboration of the 
Andrassy Note, though it went much further in its demands. In the first j)Iacc 
it called for an armistice of two months, during which [)eace was to be made 
between the Turkish government and the insurgents, on the following terms: 
(i) the government to provide means sufficient to settle the rciugccs in their 
homes; (2) the distribution of these means to be elTectcd through a mixed com¬ 
mission, with a Her/egovinian Cdiristian as president; (5) Turkish troops to be 
concentrated in a few specified places; (4) the Cdtristians to retain their arms for 

^ WL'rthciiiicr: .'truhassy, II, j). 
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ihc time being; (5) the consuls cjf the powers to watch over the application of 
the reforms and the repatriation of the refugees. The note ended with a veiled 
threat: “If, however, the armistice were to e\|)ire without the elTort of the 
powers being successful in attaining the ends they have in view, the three 
imperial courts arc of the opinion that it woiiltl become necessary to supplement 
their diplomatic action by the sanction of an agreement, with a view to such 
eificacioLis measures as might appear to be dcmaiifled in the interest ol general 
j>eace, to clieck the evil and prevent its development." Gorchakov himselt ad- 
miileLl that he was responsible for this “ tail-end," which was all that was leir 
of tlie [program of actitm he had brought to Jkrlin.’ 

Jake the Andrassy Note, this new reform project had been w(»rked out by 
the re])resetitatives of the three empires, in the expectation that the other powers 
would subscribe to it. The ambassadors of England, France, and Italy were 
ihereu[)^)n called together, and the memonindum was read to them. Gorchak(;v 
expressed the ho[)e that a favourable reply might be received before the im[KTial 
Statesmen left Berlin, which was to be only two days later. France and Italy did, 
in fact, accejM the program, but the English refused to follow the lead of the 
cabers. In part the English attitude was due to perfectly understand,ible objec¬ 
tions to the pre^grarn, whicli was all in favour of the insurgents. For example, 
laird Derby wrote to Odo Russell, how could the Porte grant .in armistice while 
the insurrection was receiving support from Serbia and Montenegro? An 
armistice might simjily give the rebels time to strengthen their |n)sition. F’cirther- 
more, l.ord Derby doubted whether the 'Furkish government could find the 
money to re-establish the refugees. “The distribution of relief by such a com¬ 
mission as is contemplated would be little belter than a system of indiscriminate 
alms-giving." “ 'fhe concent rat ion of the Turkish troops in certain places would 
[)e delivering u|') the whole couiilry to anarchy, particularly when the insurgents 
are to retain their arms." “ The consular supervision would reduce the authority 
of the Sultan to nullity.’’ Above all, the concluding paragraph of tlie memoran¬ 
dum was thoroughly inaccepial)le; it would render the whole negotiation be¬ 
tween the go\ernmeiu and the rebels abortive, “fur it could not be supposed 
that the insurgents would accept any terms of pacification from the Porte in 
lace of the declaration that if the insurrection continued alter the armistice, the 
l\)Wers would intervene further."'■ 

'The pixsition oi the English government was a .sound one, hut its refusal to 
accept the memorandum was based on larger and more general considerations 
rather than f)n these concrete objections. Disraeli had looked upon the meeting 
in Jkrlin with great distru.si, and the tactless manner in which the program had 
been [)resenicd to the ambassador, with the reejuest for a reply in two days, 
simply enraged the English minister. England, he felt, was being asked ‘‘ to 
sanction them putting a knife to the throat of I'urkey, whether wc like it or 

* Sihwrinir/: Dcni^wiirdi'fifictu n, 1 , p. 3 J0. 

- British liliic No. 275. 
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not.” TV) the Russian arnhassador he complained with biting sarcasm that Eng¬ 
land was being treated as though she were Montenegro or Bosnia.‘ In the 
words of the English ambassador to Constantinople: “ d'here it was — flung 
at us as an iniiinaiion of the decision of the three i'.mperors, to which, indeed, 
we might give our adhesion, but without a hint that any amendment would 
l)e listened to.” ’ Queen Victoria feared that the attitude, of her government 
might encourage the "rurks, and that in this way I.^ngland might “precipitate 
rather than prcvetii the catastrophe,” but Disraeli was unmoved and the cabinet 
sapp()ried him. 

'The failure of the Berlin Memorandum marks a turning-point in the history 
of the crisis. Ciorchakov, wlio had reckoned conlidenily t.»n the acquiescence of 
the English, was enraged, and threatened to let matters take their course. He 
cf»uld no longer restrain Serbia and Montenegro, he tcjld tlie Eaiglish ambassador, 
and there could Ijc no doubt tliat il these two states took action against the 
'Vurkev, “ the insurrection would assume much larger pro]>orti<»ns, and a ilame 
would he kindled in Bulgaria, E[)inis, 'rhessaly and Albania, which the Porte, 
with its weakened resources, would he unable to extinguish: and the Christian 
Powers of lairope, awakt iied by [Utblic opinion to llie call of humanity, would 
have to interpose to arrest the elliision (d blood.” ‘ At first be iritul U) induce 
the other powers to act without I'Lngland and to submit tlie memora.ndum to the 
Sultan in the form ol a collective note, hut finally he. was dissuaded by .\ndrassy 
and Bismarck from emliarking uiion so hopeless an undertaking. There can be 
no doubt that the scl-back sutTcred by the Russian chancellor in the w'hole 
mailer of the memorandum Iiad much to tio witli his attitude in the succeeding 
nionilis. ‘ 

Bismarck, on the other hand, .seems to have tierived considerable satisfaction 
from the discomfiture of Ciorchakov, w'hose iitlervcniion in Berlin in May 1S75 
he had never forgiven. ” He fell into a fit of laughing at (lorlchakoll,” reported 
the h'jiglish amhassailor at Ik'rlin.'' At the same time lie was greallv pleased by 
the attitude of London, whicli marked the ret urn to an active policy and prom¬ 
ised to siijiply a counterweight to the Russians. Early in June he ieo[K‘ncd dis¬ 
cussions with the English, tliough only indirectly. ’"Phe German (hown Princess, 
a daughter of Queen Victoria, reported to her mother that it was Bismarck’s 
wish “that Enghuul shouhl entirely take the leatl in the Oriental question, and 
that he was quite ready to follow anil back li|> whatever l aigland proposed.’' 
Disraeli replied that be was ready to co-operate with llie (iermaii chancellor, but 
had no suggestions lo make at the mtimeiu. In fact, he was well satisfied with 


’ .Monvptnnv jrul ItucLIc, op. cit., VI, pp. ij. fT. .Scioii-Wat'-on, in the SLi onit Kcricu', III, 
])]). tih.} s; Scliwfinit?: I'irnhviirtli^f^eitcn, I, p. <50. 

'■ Sir He nry Ivlliof: Some Kcrulutions, p. 201^ 
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his action and with the general situation. The dcciiled stand of the cabinet in 
the question of the meinoraiultim Itad put it back on the political map. Not 
only had Bismarck renewed his overtures, but even the Russians were now full 
of protestations of goodwill, (lorchakov defied anyone to prove that during the 
twentv-onc years of the Tsar's reign “ the action and attitude of His Majesty 
had been anything but transparent with truth, like crystal." All that Russia 
asked for the provinces A\as administrative, not political, autonomy. Disraeli 
denied all distrust of Russia and expressed his willingness to consider any pro¬ 
posal coming directly from St. Petersburg. lie admitietl that the eventual dis- 
ap[)earaiu'e of 'rurkey in pAirope was itievitable, and that the insurgents would 
not be satished with anything less than indejiendence. A certain amount 
of blood-letting seemed to be necessarv. Kuropc could take counsel if the 
rebels were defeated. CA)tint Shuvalov, the Russian ambassador, insisted that 
Russia desired to improve the conditions of the Christians withotil bringing 
oti war.' 

All this was merely academic discussion, and Ciorchakov was probably right 
in suspecting Disraeli of working for the complete break-up of the cfuinexion 
between Austria and Russia. For the time being, the sit tuition was chaotic, ffir 
since the lirst days ol May events had been taking j>lace which were to change 
the entire ci.»mple\iou of ailairs. On May 6 the ('icrman and I'rench consuls at 
Salonika had been mtirdered by an infuriated Moslem mob which demanded 
the surrender of a Cliristian girl converted t(t Islam. Oti Mav jo a demonstration 
of the softas, or theological students, in Constantinople, led to the overthrow 
of the (irand Vizier, Mahmud Nedim, and the formation of a new cabinet, in 
which Midhat Pasha, the intellectual leader ol the reUirming or Young urk 
party, had a seat. C^n May ^o the Sultan Abdul Aziz was ileclaied deposed and 
Murad V, a liberal-minded prince, called w the throne. During the same month 
of May a revolution was attempted in Bulgaria, which ended in the famous 
“ Bulgarian horrors." 

Ihese stormy events in the Ottoman iimpire are not without signilicance 
for the story of the l:'aistern crisis. I'hey mark tlie rising tide of 'I'urkish and 
M(jslern sentiment against the insurgent Slavs and against the great powers who 
were interfering on their behalf. 'Die softas in (Constantinople were generally 
regarded as the chief supporters o( conservatism and ortliodox Mohammedanism. 
If they helped to lilt Midhat Pasha and his relorrning friends into [xnver, it was 
chiefly because they had come tf) recognize the utter incompetence of the Sultan 
and the unpatriotic policy of Mahmud Nedim, who was so Cfimpletely under 
the thumb of Igtiatiev and the Russians that he was called Muhnufdov. The 
whole change in regime forecast the rule of the Young Turks, with their pro¬ 
gram ol reform for the whole empire and administrative centralization, which 
was in direct opposition to the demands of the revolted provinces. 

• Sct(m-Wats()n, in Siarottir Kci'tcw. Ill, p[i. (>^>9-75; Monypcimy and Piiicklc, op, cit., VI, 
PP- S; Documents ililflomatiques jrun^ais. il, No. 69. 
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In the same way the murder of the consuls at Salonika and the suppression 
of the insurrection in Ikilgaria may be taken as evidence of the growing feeling 
of Turkish naiioiial resisiance to the attacks made upon the em[)irc. "i'he situa¬ 
tion in Ikilgaria was |xiriicuLirly instructive. Ailention has already been called 
to the awakening <if national consciousness in the Ikilgarian provinces and to 
the revoluiionary w(jrk carried on there under Russian inspiration. Reference 
has alsf) been made to the abortive rising of September 1H75, when lk)tjcv, the 
revolutionary leader, declared of iltc fk)sniaii insurrection “that is the spark 
which will set the whole Ikilkan l\aiinsula in flames; now is tlie time to lay 
the Turkish monarchy in ruins.” Tlic rebels had relied upon Serbian help and 
had gone S(^ far as to make plans tor the burning of Const;iniiiiople, Adrianople, 
Sofia, and other places. As a result of this attempted revolution the Turkish 
olTicials had proceeded with rigfuir and had quartered troops on the country. 
A new uprising was planned f(;r May 1S76, and the “apostles” of revolution 
once more l)egan their work. A wildly romantic meeting or general assembly 
was heltl in April 187(1, and decided on a great l(wh' cn nnisst\ wliich was to 
culminate in the burning of the larger cities. Owing to trcas(»n on the part of a 
few Bulgarians, the rising began in the la.si days of April. Even the most 
jrientlly writers admit lb;U the revolutionaries cut tlown hcl[dess and unarmed 
I'lirks in the mo.si ruthless fashion. Conditions had not changed since the time 
of the Cireek insurrection earlier in the century. I’he authorities, lacking a suffi¬ 
cient number of regular troops to deal with the situation, armed the Mo.slcm 
population and called upon the irregular forcc.s, bashi-ha/ouks and Circassian.s. 
With their aid the uprising was put down in an orgy of incendiarism and blood¬ 
shed. Just how many pe(»]de lost their lives during these horrible cfi.alhcts has 
never become known, 'fhe lirsl investigators, MacCahan the Duily News and 
the .\mcrican Mr. Schuyler estimated 15,000 killed and 79 villages destroyed. 
Mr. Baring, acting somewhat later for the British government, thought about 
12,000 had been killed and Go villages destroyed. Iktlgarian liistorians have jmt 
the loss of life at 3 (j,o(jo to 60,000, one even at 100,000.’ It ajapears, however, that 
even the i'irst reports were exaggerated, since neither MacCahan nor Schuyler 
was tlifn'oughly familiar with the eastern languages, and both were therefore 
oldiged to rely largely upon interpreters and uj)on ilic representative of the 
Russian embassy, Prince 'I’scrctelev, who had received orders Irojn Ignatiev as 
to what he sliould rej^ort.*’ 

In any case, the powers found themselves confronted hy an increasingly 
.serious situation just as the concert of Europe Itad been broken up by Fkigland’s 
defection. Henceforth a more uncomj)romising attitude was to be looked for 

* Thf l)cst is ii\ Tlajtk, »ij). cit., pp. Tiir R\i'‘sian iiilliiciicc is (lisi'iis>trd at 

by Sir 1 Knry Idluit. f>p. dt., j»p. 255 6 S: aiul by D. Hn.trisirr'bHlrxsari: I..e's Inlri^tirs tjosio- 
intcs en Ttinjiiif (Biulapcsl, 1S77). See also II. S. Ktl\var<!.s; Sir William Whitr (Lombm, 1902), 
Pf». 97 fl. 

- Ale xander Nelidov, in the Rcruc dcs deux mondcs. May 15, 1915. p. 331; Kvelyn S. Schaefler: 
Eugene Schuyler, .7 Memoir (New York, 1901), pp. 63 fl. 
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from the l urks. Taken by and large the change in the situation was pure gain 
for the English. Disraeli had (originally feared that Ignatiev would induce Abdul 
Aziz to call the Russian licet to Ca)t)slantinoplc to protect him from his subjects, 
and it was probably this tear, rather than mere anxiety lor the safety of the 
Europeans, that led to the concentration of British shi[)s .it Besika Bay, at the 
mouth of the Dardanelles. “ If England had acce[)icd the Berlin Memorandum,” 
wrote the |n ime minister to the Queen on Mav iSyf), “ ('.onsiantinople would, 
at this moment, have been garrisoned by Russia, and the I'urkish fleet have been 
placed under Russian protection.” ' As it was, the British premier could now 
regard the I hree b.mperors' Ee.igue as being “as extinct as the Roman Trium¬ 
virate,” and the English influence as in the ascendant ;it C'onstanlinople, where 
Midhat and his friends looked to Sir Henrv Elliot rather than to Ignatiev for 
counsel and support. To be sure, news of the Bulgarian atrocities had not yet 
reached London. 
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The Balkan War and the Conference at 
Constantinople 




A ITI-NTION NOW CKNTRKD ON THK ACTION OF SERBIA AND MONTKNECiRO. 
iJk At HcljTr.Kic I here h.ul Ik lmi ;i pronouncxTl war movcrncni ever siiKc ilu* 
jL jLainiimn of iS7^, whicli liail been elitvlvcd only by the dismissal of Risii ', 
ihe lormer regent and the leader of ibe nationalist clement. Prince Milan, who 
was opposed to an adventurous course, was, however, unable to cnlorcc his 
view against the agitation of the ]\in-Scrhian organizations like the Omladina 
and against the intrigues (»i the Panslavic agents. As early as April 1S76 war was 
practically decided on, and when Risiic rclurned to power, on May =>, it became 
almost a certainty.* 'llic Ihiiicc Itad his choice between war ami revolution. In 
fact, it was said that the nationalist organizations would depose him and call to 
the throne either Prince Peter of the rival dynasty of the Karageorgevic or 
Prince Nicholas of Montenegro. Under the circumstances the European govern¬ 
ments made desperate elToris to [irevent the outbreak of hostilities. Andrassy 
suggested to Gorchakov that Russia and Austria intervene militarily, but the 
Russian government insislcil on a policy of non-inicrvcniion and proposed that 
the two revolts] provinces be given an autonomous status like that ol Rtumiania, 
while Serbia and Montenegro should receive rectifications of their frontiers. To 

O 

this, again, Andrassy would not listen. He planted out lluu to grant such 
autonomy would simply be to invite a similar demand from all the other Slavic 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire. Lksidcs, there \vas no honiogencitv in the 
population of the provinces and they would simjily fall into anarchy. The Mo¬ 
hammedans and the Christians would devour each other like the two lions in 
the story, until only the tails were left.* 

No agreement being possible between the powers, Serbia and Montenegro 
drifted into war. To be sure, the Russian government repealed its warnings at 
Belgrade, but the Russian consul-general played a double role. While he com¬ 
municated the official warnings, he advisee! Serbia, in his capacity ol a “ Iricnd,'* 

^ Alts firm lA'bru Kunif: Karls ion Rnmunien (Sliiituarl, iSi>7), HI, pp. 15, 21, 2.1: hdniurJ 
Driault anti Michel Lhcriticr: IJis/oirr liiplomat'njnr tie la (inrr. Volume III (I'.iris, 19^5), I'p. .582, 
^^85—6. 

*• Wertheimer: Andrassy, II, pp. e(nj-i.|: Selon-Walson in Slavonic Krrieu', HI. [>. f>7u; 
Moiiypenny and Buckle, oi). cu., VI, pp. Doainicnts diplornatiqucs frarnais, II, W). 72. 
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SERBIA DECLARES WAR 


to go to war.' On June 22 Prince Milan wrote at great length to the Grand 
\"izier that the Serbian people, “ the most zealous a[)ostle,s of the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire,’’ recognized the need of bringing their interest into accord 
with the general interest r)f the empire and the demands of European policy. 
He therefore proposed that Serbia “second" the efforts of the I\)rte to re¬ 
establish quiet bv sending her own troops into liosnia. At the same lime Ristic 
wrote suggesting that the adminislraii(>n of Hositia be confided to Serbia in 
return for an increased pavment of tribute. I'hesc proposals were, ot course, 
rejected, and on June Milan issued a proclamaiir)n oi war. /\lihr)ugh he re¬ 
ferred in this document to the “ high mission which Providence has entrusted 
to us of rcpri‘st niing civilization and liberty in the Orient,’' the Ih ince curiously 
enough still stuck by the fiction of maintaining the Ottoman Empire: “Do not 
forget that we remain faithful to the principle of the integrity f)l the Ottoman 
I'.mpire as long as the resistance of the imperial army does not force us to make 
the success of our holy cause dependent on the arbitrament of the sword."" 

Of the nature of the struggle there could be not the slightest doubt, in spite 
of the disarming ileclarations of the Serbian Prince. C'leneral Cdiernaiev, a 
jirominent Pansl.ivisi, who had left the Russian army to come t(» the assistance 
of the Serbs, was made commander* in-chief and issued a proclamation in which 
he slated opcnlv: “ We arc fighting for the sacred idea f>f Slavdom. . . . We are 
fighting for freetlom, the Orthodox cross, and civilization. Ikdiind us stands 
Russia. If tickle fortune should desert us, this holy ground will be drenched with 
the costlv blood of our Russian brothers, and these hills and ravines will resound 
for the last lime with the clash of arms and tlie thunder of cannon. It we, wading 
in blo(Kl lo our shoulders, are unable to open the doors to freedom ami civili/.a- 
lion, the irrai hand of Russia will break them o|xn, and over the corpses of our 
enemies, amid the ap[ilausc of the free, pecsj^les of I-.uro|H‘, we shall cry in a 
loud voice: Long live freedom, long live the Slavic idea! " ’ T he exciiemcnl in 
Serbia was so great ifiat observers on the spot took it as ample evidence that the 
country as well as the national assembly desired war. “ 'The idea which animates 
all minds," wrote the Roumanian representative, “ is to withdraw from 'Purkish 
domination their Yugoslav brothers of the Balkan IVninsula. T heir aim is 
reunion, for the moment under tw(» sceptres and finally under one. . . . This is 
a war to the death between the southern Slavs and the Turks. ... It is a war 
of race and religion. Whatever the official protocols may sav, it is Russia that 
gave the impetus to this movement and continues to support it. . . . Today the 
idea of a throne for a Russian [)rince, reuniting the southern Slavs of the lialkan 
l^eninsula, is the silent aspiration and the ultimate hope of all these popula¬ 
tions." * 

• IfAuinnir, in the Slavotiic Rctiru', IV, p. 395; Klhol, (»p. cil., p. 215. 

“ 'r< in r>cno*n I'.runswik: Rectieil dc documents diphima/itjut'S rclatifs a la Serhie (Con¬ 
stantino.!'!c, iS7'i). pp. 70 ff. 

I-ssi Ik* 1 : Per I'jT/shni'ismus, pp. 

’ Con cspunditrirr diplomutiifut r(mmuim, pp. 12S-9. 
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1 he enthusiasm ol ilic senuhern Slavs found its counterpari in the awakened 
national spirit of the 'I'urks. Volunteers in such large numbers flocked to Con¬ 
stantinople to j(iin ihe army lor the forthcoming campaign that the war depart¬ 
ment could not take care ol them. Here, loo, the war was regarded as a life and 
death .struggle, and before long it appeared that the moribund "I'lirkish Empire, 
if properly keyed up and inspired, was not yet unequal to the struggle with its 
insurgent subjects, just as the liulgarian rising had been pul down in a torrent 
t)t blood, so were the Series ikjw rapidly deleated in a .series (d engagements. 
Jiy September i Chernaiev, who had unwisely divided his forces, was oliliged to 
give up the idea of lurihcr invasion. ’^J'he Montenegrins, liovvever, managed as 
usual to hold their own and even to lake the (jfTcnsive against tlie enemy. 

Ihe declaration ol war by Serbia and Montenegro .served as an incentive to 
the Panslavisis in Russia to redouble their elTorts. More than ten years before 
this the discarded rifles ol the i^ussian army had been sent to Serbia. During the 
summer of iSyf) the Ru.ssian enthusiasts deve]f)ped a ievcri.sh activity, in winch 
the "I’sarina and the 'I'sarevich assumed j)rominent roles. Not only were sub- 
scriptitms for the Red Oos.s solicited by aristocratic ladies iti the public places 
ol the cilie.s, but volunteers began to leave lor the scene of action, linanced by 
the vSocieiy lor Slavic Wellarc. In luly the Roumanian representative at Hcigradc 
leported that live liutidred thousand rubles ($250,000) had been gi\en by Ru.s.sia 
to the Serb.s and three hundred tlu)usand to the Moniencgritis, and in Septem¬ 
ber he wrote that “ JJelgradc is literally inundated by Russians,” who were 
arriving hy hundreds. The sums sent from Ru.ssia he e.slimaied at twenty million 
Irancs (S4 ,()oo,o<k>). Aksakov, the leader of Pan-Slavs, admitted in November 
that his society had sent .some three million rubles (Si,5oo,ooo) in money 
and five hundred iluuisand rublc.s’ ($25(),()oo) worth of gtKuls to the Ikilkans, 
aiul in the cour.se ol the war .some four ihou.sand Russian voluntcer.s appear to 
have joitied in the crusade.' 

Under the circumstances the possibility of Russian intervention, even against 
the desires of the T.sar, became .steadily greater, (Jorchakov, who had come to 
Berlin in May with a program of partition of the Ottoman Eanpirc, was anx¬ 
ious not to he unprepared in the hour of Slavic victory, which he confidently 
expected. He thereftjre welcomed the suggestion, which seems to have been 
made hy the l^mjKror William, that he discuss the situation with Andras.sy. 
1 ^'or it was clear to the Russian chancellor that Austria would be the great ob¬ 
stacle to the realization of Slavic aspirations and that it would be impo.ssible 
for Russia to invade the Balkans unlc.ss Austria could be .squared. Otherwise 
the Au.sirian army might, at the crucial moment, cut the Russian lines of 


* C(jrrrspnrit/tn7ir dtplnnuitujttc routuMne, pp. o-t- Nt)vik(>va: Kussiit and 

I'n^hind. r iii, fnissini : Loiliis: Diplomafif Kentinisetnres, Stvond St ru s, II, p. 171; Fuschcl: 

(»[). t:ic, p. -on Scliwcitiif/; Df'nhwiirdi^ktitvn. 1, pp. IT., clc. Nclidov, o[>. dt.. p. -1^5, admits 
that lu: traiiMriittcd lo Hcl.izrarli* a!i tlir iu*\vn ot' lilt Turkish annits that he amid ijft at Const.ami- 
noplc. .StT also II. S. I.dw.irds; Sir Willum White (LiUidoa. I0u2), pp. 94 ff. 
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communication by closing the narrow passage between tlie Carpathians and the 
Black Sea. Russian writers have again and again stressed the immense im¬ 
portance of Austrian neutrality for Russia.^ 

On July S, TS76 the Russian and Austrian ministers met at Reichstadt, 
Bohemia, and discussed the situation. The outcome was an informal agreement, 
which Andrassy dictated immediately afterwards to the Russian ambassador, 
under the title Resit we de pourparlers secrets de Reichstadt, and which Gor¬ 
chakov also appears to have dictated to one (jf his secretaries. The form of the 
record is of considerable importance, because on a later occasion there was some 
dispute between the t\\'o statesmen as to what had actually been agreed upon, 
and the Austrian and Russian texts, which have been published since the World 
War, are at variance the one ^^'ith the other on several points." 

Leaving aside minor cjuestions, however, the basis of the understanding was 
the idea of common action, whatever the outcome of the struggle betWTcn the 
two principalities and the Ottoman Empire might be. But the agreement had no 
bearing on a possible future Russian-d'urkish war, as stated in many books, 
(jorchakov and Andrassy agreed to insist on the re-establishment of the status 
quo ante helium il Serbia and Montenegro were defeated. In that event Austria 
and Russia would insist that Bosnia and Herzegovina be organized on the basis 
of the program embodied in the Andrassy Note and the Berlin Memorandum. 
In other words, the Turks were not to be allowed to derive any advantage from 
an eventual victory. On the other hand, if Serbia and Montenegro were victori- 
ou.s, Atistria and Russia were to co-operate to regulate the territorial changes. 
According to the Austrian version, “ it was agreed that Serbia should obtain 
an extension of territory in the Drina region of Bosnia, at. the same time as in 
that of Novi-Bazar in Old Serbia and in the direction of the Lim. On her side 
Montenegro should be rountled out by the annexation of a part of Herzegovina 
adjoining her territories; she should obtain the port of Spizza as well as an 
aggrandizement in the region of the Lim, in such a way that the tongue of land 
which now .stretches between Serbia and Montenegro should be divided between 
the two principalities by the course of the river. The rest of Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina should be annexed to Au.stria-Hungary.” According to the RiLssian text 
the two contracting powers agreed not to favour the establishment of a large 
Slavic state, but “ Montenegro and Serbia may annex, the former Herzegovina 
and a port on the Adriatic, the latter some parts of Old Serbia and of Bosnia. 


^ Anon. (l:Iic (;]y<jn): " 7 ^/ Gucyre rnsfo-tttrqtte tl'uprcs dcs lincttmcnts incihts" (Nov- 

vcllc Kcvite, IV, pp. 47 .o 5 ‘^ 7 > O based uprm the papers of the (Jrand Duke Nicholas. 

- the Aiislri;in text in A. F. Pribram: The Secret Treaties of rlnstria-IIiiiigary, 

(C;iml)ritlKe, lO’i), II, p. 18S; the Riissi.in text in the Arf^hir, 1, p. (n)2i). The best 

di.sciJssion.s rjf tin; agreement are by Wcriheinier, op. cit., TI, pp. 521 fT., on the Austrian side, and 
by (ion.'iinov: op. cit., pp. 31H, 329. The ilisrreiiancies in the l\vf» texts were first pointed out and 
explained by C;. II. Rupp: “The Reichstadt Agreement" (American Historical Review, XXX, pp. 
«5o^-io, AjjHI i92=i). Sec also R. W. Set on-Watson: “Russian Commitments in the Bosnian 
Question" (Slavonic Review, VIII, pp. 578-8S, March 1930). 
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iiut in that case Austria may annex Turkish Croatia and some parts of Bosnia 
contiguous to her frontiers, the line of demarcation to be agreed upon later.” 

Here lay the root of the misunderstanding. 'J’he Austrians thought that in 
case of a victory of the Christians the larger part of Bosnia and Hcrzxgovina 
should fall to the Dual Monarchy. The Russians understood that the larger part 
of these two provinces was to go to the principalities, and that Austria should 
get only a relatively small part of Bosnia. There are other points of difference in 
tiie two texts, but in general it was agreed that Russia should get Bessarabia and 
some extension of her frt»niier in Asia Minor on the Armenian side. If the Otto¬ 
man Empire in Europe should collapse entirely, Bulgaria and Roumelia (accord¬ 
ing to the Austrian text, Albania also) might form autonomous states (according 
to the Russian text, independent principalities). Greece might make annexations 
in Epirus, Thessaly, ancl Ocie. Constantinople and the vicinity might be made 
a free city. 

Both parties left Rcichsiadt very well satisfied, because each thought he had 
made a good bargain. Andrassy’s reform policy having failed, he had been 
forced to accept the Rtissiati partition policy or else leave the Russians a free 
hand. He now believed that he had made adequate provision against the forma¬ 
tion of a large Slav stale on the Austrian frontier, not only by curtailing the 
eventual annexations to be inatle by Serbia, but by securing for Austria the 
larger part of tlie two provinces, (iorebakov, to be sure, had had to make .sacri¬ 
fices, but he was, so be ibougbi, abandoning only a fraction of llosnia to Austria 
in order to secure the rest for ilie Slav principalities. In addition there was the 
jirospect for Russia of regaining Bessarabia ancl of seeing Bulgaria and Roumelia 
established as autonotnous or even independent principalities. 

Corcliakov’s jiosition was, for the time being, a strong one, for, having 
squared the Austrians, lie now liad only the opjiosition of the English to fear. 
When the Serbs declared war on Turkey, the danger of active English inter¬ 
vention became really serious. The Cierman ambassador reported Disraeli and 
bis friends talking as though war with Russia and an English occupation of 
Constantinople were inevitable.' The English prime minister was disgusted 
by the “ unjustifiable ” and “ infamous ” invasion of the Serbs, who, he lelt sure, 
would never have dared move unless supported by Riissia.“ But almost immedi¬ 
ately a great change look place in the position of the English government. News 
of the Bulgarian massacres, which had occurred in the earlier part of May, 
began to appear at last. ’^Fhc government was accused ol having attempted to 
witbhf^ld the facts, and the English ambassador at Constantinople especially was 
believed to have been shielding the Turks. As a matter ol lact, he aj)pears to have 
been quite innocent; the delay in the transmission of the news was due chiefly 
to the reprehensible conduct of the English consul-general at Constaniinoplc.' 


’ Wertheimer, op. cit., 11 , p. 

‘ Mnnypenny iincl Buckle, op. cit., VI, pp. 

^ Full iletails in Sir Henry Elliot, oi>. dt., jip. ff.; Monypenny and Buckle, op. cit., Vi. 
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ENt;LANI) AND THE BULCARIAN HORRORS 


"I tu' Lnglish public was prepared to make the most of the reported atrocities. 
Sympathy with the Turk had disappeared and the feelings of Ca'imean War 
days were a thing of the past. In large part this was due undcmbledly to an 
out raided sense of humanitarianism, but it should not be forgotten that more 
sordid motives played a part. Since 1S56 both the Ih'itish and the French had 
been doing a rushing financial business with the Turkish government. One loan 
had been floated after another on terms most favourable to the lenders. In one 
case the issue price was as low as 43.5. and the average was about 60. The intci*' 
esi was usually hve or six [kt cent, and the brokers took a commission ol six 
or seven per cent. So profitable was the business that the Ottoman Hank was 
able to [)ay a divideiul of twelve to thirteen per cent over a period of years. By 
mr»re than one billion dollars had been loaned to the 1‘urkish government, 
d'he annual service on such a huge debt was quite beyond the ca|)acity of a com¬ 
paratively |)rirnitive financial organization, and helf»re long the gfn'crnment, 
which had lieen raising new loans in order to pay the interest on the old, was 
confronted with hankruptcy. Ignatiev advised Mahmud Nedim to meet his 
problem hv suspending pavments, for he saw here an excellent opportunity to 
undermine the Aiiglo-Frcnch iniluence at O>nslantinople. In any ease, the 
C)ii<»man government in October KS75 announced payment in cash of only half 
the interest coupons, and in March iSyt) passed the c(»upons of the 1S5S loan and 
deferred the pavnients on the loans of iSbt) and 1S73.' 

'fhe news of the Bulgarian atrocities, then, came just at a time when many 
people in Ijiglaiid had already lost all symjKiihy with the Turks and their 
government. As further details reached J^aidon, a tremendous agitation began 
to develop, wliich by the end of the summer had reached unheard-of [)roportions. 
Gladstone, leader of the opposition, saw his opportunity to exploit the situation 
for political purposes and published, on September 6, his farntjus }\im[)hlet 
Bulgarian Horrors and the Question of the East, ol which it is said that fnrlv 
thousand copies were sold in a short time, llie pamplilet, with its bitter arraign¬ 
ment of the l urks, was really an attack on the English gfivernmcnt, which was 
su[)posed to he supporting them, (dadstonc admits in his brochure that 
Serbia had “ no stateable cause for war,’' but, he continued, “ there are slates of 
allairs, in which human sympathy refuses to he confined by the rules, neces¬ 
sarily limited and conventional, of international law.” England should recog¬ 
nize this aiul give up her distrust of “the standing hobgoblin of Russia.” “I 
say the time has come for us to emulate Russia by sharing in her good deeds, 
and to reserve our opposition until she shall visibly endeavour to turn them to 
evil account.'’ The Turks, he maintained, “ were, upon the whole, from the 

chapUT ii: Sir Edwin rears: Forty Yfitrs in Constantinople (New York, chapter ii; Marquis 

of Ztiland: Letters uf Disriuli to JakIv Bradford (London, iq29), H. pp. (><) ff.. 7*;- 7. 

^ Thi mil;.! iftfiit accouin and om of the best is by Donald C. Blaisdcll: European Financud 
Control in the Ottoman Frnpire (New York, iqag). pp. i-So. On lj;iiatiev's influenu*. sec* further: 
“ Atis dtm politui hen Nachlass des bntcrstuntssekxetars Dr, Ihiseh " {Deutsche Rundschau. X\X\', 
pp. 36S- ^o6. Dveemlxrr 1908). 
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black (lay when they first cnicrccl Europe, the one great anti-human specimen of 
humanity. Wherever they went, a broad line of blo(^d marked the track behind 
them; and, as far as their dominion reached, civilization disappeared from view'.” 
Yet (Jladstoiie did not by any means forget himself to the extent of demanding 
that the Turks be expelled from Eunjpe, as many writers seem to believe. “As 
regards the territorial integrity of Turkey, I for one am still desirous to sec it 
upheld,” he said. y\ll he asked was that the Turkish administration be excluded 
from Hosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria, In other w'ords, administrative au¬ 
tonomy was to be the goal, “Let the Turks now carry aw'ay their abuses in 
the only |)c»ssiblc manner, namely by carrying off themselves. Their Zaptiehs and 
their Mudirs, their Bimbashis and their Yuzbachis, their Kaimakams and their 
Pashas, one and all, bag and baggage, shall, I hope, clear out from the province 
they have desolated and profaned.” It should be noticed that this eloquent and 
oft-quoted passage refers merely to Bulgaria and merely to the Turkish officials 
in Bulgaria, and that it w'as in no sense intended to be a demand for the ejection 
of the Turks from Europe.^ 

The (Gladstone pamphlet was only the most spectacular episode in the great 
anti-Turk agitation which swept through England. When a Bulgarian delega¬ 
tion arrived in London, the government could not avoid receiving it. The dele¬ 
gates themselves seem to have been unable to understand the indescribable 
enthusiasm c^f the |X)pulaiion. It has been estimated that no less than two hun¬ 
dred and sixty-eight meetings were held in favour of the. Bulgarians." 

It was only natural that the Russians should deduce from this vigorous anti- 
Turk movement that the English gtjvernment w'ould be quite unable to take 
a strong stand against the Russian policy in favour of the southern Slavs. That 
some action w'ould have i<) be taken became perfectly clear after the defeat of 
Chernaiev on September i and the appeal of Prince Milan for inierventioii. I'he 
power.s, therefore, proposed that the Porte grant an armi.stice of one month 
“ with a view' to the immediate discussion of conditions of peace.” This pro- 
jx)sal the Turks regarded quite naturally as wholly to the advantage of Serbia. 
They w'cre ready to grant an armi.stice, but only together wdih a preliminary 
agreement as to the terms of [leace. The powers were not obliged to w’ait long 
to find out w'hat these terms w'ould be: the Prince of Serbia was to come to 
(Constantinople to renew his homage; certain Serbian fortrc.sses w'ere to be reoc- 
cupied by I'lirkish troops; the Serbian army was to be limited to ten thousand 
men; the Serbian militia was to be disbanded entirely; and Serbia was to pay 
cither an increa.sed tribute or a war indemnity. The terms w'crc hard. No ques¬ 
tion about that. But they were mild com|)ared to the terms that were to have 
been imposed on the Porte in ca.se of a Christian victory. 

^ Thr sense is clear from the a»ntc-xi, hut see al.sf» Monypeiiny and Buckle, op. cit.. VI, p. 6i; 
John Morlev: /.//f of Cladstonc (London. ipoO. Volume 11 . pj'. ssi IT.; (dadstonc’N letter in T/;e 
'rimes, Sepleinber lo. 1S76. 

ILijrk. op. cit.. pp. There is an cxicllcnt acrniint of the at;itation in Rudiill LieLvld: 

Die Stellunii linulanJs in dtr russich turh,isihen Krise pon (Wilkau, PP- 45 
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None of the powers regarded the projected I’urkish peace terms as at all 
acceptable, and Russia saw here her opportunity of utilizing the anti-Turkish 
sentiments of Euro[)e to organize a general crusade against Russia’s traditional 
enemy. From England nothing was to be feared for the moment. Under pres¬ 
sure of public o[)inion the English government had practically adopted the 
earlier Russian program, and was willing to support the demand for peace on 
the basis of the stains quo ante helium, administrative autonomy for Rosnia and 
Herzegovina, and some similar arrangement for Bulgaria. Disraeli himself had 
come to sec that the policy of non-intervention had gone bankrupt, and agreed 
with Andnissv that there was no alternative between the reform notes of the 
winter and spring, and the “ solution o( the Eastern question. He no longer 
believed that the “solution ” could be prevented, and foresaw the eventual in¬ 
vasion of the Ikilkans bv Russia and Austria and a division of the spoils between 
them. Under the circumsianccs he thought it would he better for England to 
join and even assume the leadership: “ Constantinople with an adequate district 
should be neutralised and made a free port, in the custody and under the 
guardianship of England, as the Ionian Isles were."' Lord Salisbury believed 
that “ the Turk’s teeth must be drawn even if he be allowed to live,” and that, 
since the British lion, whose nerves were not so good as formerly, had been 
driven half mad by the Bulgarian stories, “ no arrangement will be possible 
which does not in some form administratively detach the revolted provinces 
from the Government at Constantinople." To attain this end peacefully the best 
method would be to come to an early understanding with Russia, and to slop 
hanging on to the coal tails of Austria, whose tremors England had no reason 
to share. Disraeli himself had come to see the need for an understanding with 
Rus.sia." 

Clearly there was nothing threatening in the English attitude, and Gorchakov 
for the lime being had a free hand. But (iorchakov had no very definite idea as 
to how to attack the problem. Iti .\ugusi he had suggested to Bismarck the 
convocation of a European congress or conference to deal with the situation. 
In this Bismarck was to take the initiative. Ihn the German chancellor was 
unalterably opposed to being sent to the firing line. He suspected that his 
Russian colleague was iruAed less by the hope of effecting a general agreement 
than by the desire to fireside at a congress and appear in the eyes of Europe as 
a prince of peace. At any rate he. w'as determined not to put himself in the 
awkward position of having to choose between the conflicting views and inter¬ 
ests of Austria and }\ngland on the one hand, and of Russia, probably supported 
by France, on the other. He refused Gorchakov’s suggestion, but decided to send 
General von Manteuffel to the Tsar, who was attending the manceuvres at 
Warsaw. 

^ Disraeli to Dc:rb\, Scptc-inbor .4, 1876 (Monvpiniv. and Ruckle, op. dt., VI, p. 52). 

- Lady Gwendolen Ca:cil; Life of Robert Marquis of Salisbury (l^mdon, 1921), II, pp. B4--6; 
ivlonypcnny and Ruckle, op. ciL, VI, p. 71; I jckl<*: LeU. ( of Queen Victoria, 11 . p. 478. 
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Manteuffel was given a letter from the Emperor William tc the Tsar, in 
which the German ruler stressed the fact that Germany’s attitude would always 
be determined by the memory of Russia’s benevolent attitude during the years 
from 1864 to 1870. Both the Tsar and Gorchakov, however, made it clear that 
they expected a more pronounced stand in favour of Russia. Finally Alexander 
himself approached General von Werder, the special military plenipotentiary at 
the Russian court, with the question whether Germany would remain neutral 
if Russia became involved in war with Austria. Bismarck was much taken aback 
both by the form and the content of this inquiry, for at this very moment a 
Russian emissary was at Vienna engaged in negotiations. l*he German chan¬ 
cellor had been informed by this time of the Reichstadt agreement and had 
gathered from it that Russia and Austria had settled their problem. Thus far the 
question of a possible war between Russia and Austria had not been mentioned 
at all. The Russian request does, in fact, strike one as extraordinary, but it 
appears that the Emperor William, by constantly harping upon the service 
performed by Russia for Germany in the period before 1870, and Manteuffel, 
by his assurances to the Tsar at Warsiiw, had given the impression that Germany 
was prepared to take the Russian side and was merely waiting to be asked. 

For Bismarck the question was an exceedingly awkward one, for it involved 
making a choice between Russia and Austria, the very thing that he was anx¬ 
ious to avoid. The Russians, however, were unwilling to accept an evasive reply, 
and finally Bismarck recalled from leave General von Schweinitz, the ambas¬ 
sador to Russia, and sent him to Livadia, in the Crimea, where the Russian court 
was staying. The German chancellor’s reply to the Russian inquiry was that 
Germany would, in case of war between Russia and Turkey, use her influence 
with Austria to maintain peace. If a break between Austria and Russia were 
to lake place, that in itself would be no reason lor Ciermany to give up her 
neuiraliiy. On the other hand, it would not be to Germany's interest if, in such 
a war, Russia’s position as a great pow^r w^ere fundamentally or permanently 
injured, or if the independence of the Austrian monarchy or its position as a 
European power were imperilled. In his memoirs Bismarck puts the thing 
picturesquely: “We could indeed endure that our friends should lose or win 
battles against each other, but not that one of the two should be so severely 
wounded and injured that its position as an independent great power, taking 
its part in the councils of Europe, would be endangered.” ^ 

This was one of the cardinal points in Bismarck's policy, and one which he 
maintained throughout the rest of his political career. For him the position of 
Austria as a great power was a primary German interest, an idea which he ex¬ 
pressed over and over again. It is rather peculiar, then, to note that he suggested 

* Bismarcli, the Man and the Statesman, II, p. 25^. On this whole important episode see the 
documents in Die Crosse Politic. II, Ni».s, 22y -'5j; Schwcinilz: Denhtviirdt^ht'Ucn. I, pp. 349 if.; 
Sthweinitz: Briefweehsel. I, pp. 115 if.; Documents diplomatujues fran^ais, 11 , Nos. 83, 91; and 
the discussion in Albert Helms: liismarck und Russland (Bonn, 1927), chapter vi. 
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to Schvveinilz ihc possibility of an agreement with Russia if the latter were 
willing to guarantee the C^erman possession of Alsace-Lorraine. The German 
ambassador actually raised the [)oint in talking to C^orchakov, but the Russian 
chancellor put it olT by saying that such a guarantee would be of no use to 
Ciermanv, for formal treaties had a very small value. Historians have differed 
much in their interpretation of this episotle. There seems to he no doubt that 
liismarck toyed with the idea of an agreement with Russia, not against Austria, 
hut against France. To one of his confidants he remarked at this time: “ During 
these Lastern injuhles the only question that might cr()[) up for us would he that 
of having Russia guarantee us Alsace and eventually to use this combination 
to helahoiir the French thoroughly once again.’'^ Hut he did not think the 
Emperor could he converted to this idea, and he probably knew that the. Rus¬ 
sians would not entertain it. Schweinitz, in fact, was not authorized to conclude 
a formal agreement. On later occasions he reminded the Russians of his offer of 
October 1S76 and of the way he had been “snubbed " by Ciorchakov, bur this 
was a purely tactical matter, the chancellor’s object being to show the Russians 
that they had had their chiince and had passed it by. Surely it can hardly be 
imagined that Hismarck seriously entertained the plan of allying with Russia 
against Au.siria." 

Although the Tsar did not conceal his disappointment at the German reply, 
and (jorchakov put himself out to show the German ambassador his extreme 
dissatfsfaction, it is very doubtful whether the Russians had .seriously expected 
to receive the permi.ssion of one of their colleagues in the Three Emperors’ 
League to make war on the other. Nothing sh(»ws this more clearly than the 
mission of Cieiieral Sumarokov-Ekslon to \’ienna at the very time oi the nego¬ 
tiation with (icrmany. What the Russian general proposed to the Austrians was 
that Rus.sia should occu[)y Bulgaria while Austria occupied Bosnia and the great 
powers sent their fleets to the liosporus. In this way the Turks might be com- 
jK'lled to accept the decisions of Europe. The letter of the Tsar to I'rancis Joseph 
in which these pr()[K)sals were laid down was communicated to the other gov¬ 
ernments, a really unprecedented procedure. The Russian object was to re¬ 
establish in this way a European concert against Turkey. But the .scheme, like 
Gorchakov’s earlier efforts to unite the powers against the Turk.s, was doomed 
to failure. The Austrians made it clear that they could not tolerate political 
autonomy for Bosnia and Herzegovina, and that they objected to the occupation 
of Turkish territory. Once the troops of the powers had marched in, it would be 
almost impossible to withdraw them again or to leave the Chri.stian populations 
at the mercy of Turkish promi.scs. A long corrc.spondcncc followed between 

* I.iiciiis v<in Hallli.'iusrn: Hitman t^-F.rinnrrimfim , p. 

- L;U(t rrlfiftiLt's u» thi*. subjat in Die Crosse Poiitik, IH, No. V, Nos. gqi. 992. Sec 
:ils() Volume II. No. 2s.i anil note, and liir discussiim of the whole |)robIem b> (Jraf Max Montffclas: 
" Bismurck. und St hweinitz “ {Die Krie^sschuldfruac, VII, pp. 47-6January igay), p. *>8: and in 
Helms, op. cii., chapter vi. 
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Alexander and Francis Joseph, hut the Austrian Emperor throughout main¬ 
tained his stand. He could not he expected to join in forcing the Porte to accept 
a solution which was distinctly not to the ij)lcrcst of the Dual Monarchy.' The 
other powers showed no greater inclination to support the Russians. In fact, the 
Sumarokov mission was taken as further evidence, if such were needed, that 
Russia was determined to act. 

Andrassy was muclt exercised by these developments, especially as he feared 
that Italy might join Russia, and that thereby Austria might be exposed to an 
attack from ilte rear. He tried to stjunre the Italians by suggesting that they take 
Tunis as compensaii(»n for eventual Austrian expansion in I 5 osnia.” More im- 
)»ortani yet, he sent Baron Miinch to consult with Bismarck, immediately after 
the departure of Sumarokov-Elston. Munch had several interviews with P>is- 
marck at the chancellor's estate at V’arzin and set forth the seriousness of an 
eventual Russian occupation of Bulgaria. Bismarck did iKJt consider this so dis¬ 
astrous a jirospect. The Austrians could occupy Bosnia, and, above all, they 
could rely upon the opposition of England to the Rtissian scheme. Austria and 
England should stand shoulder tr) shotiltlcr. Mtinch then broached the subject 
of an eventual alliance between Austria and Germany to keep Italy quiet, but 
Ih’smarck refused to entertain the Austrian suggestion, just as he had refused to 
consider the Russiati. If the alliance were to be made, he said, the Russians 
would interpret it as directed against themselves. He was unwilling to do any¬ 
thing that would change (iermany's status from that of a peaceful power to 
that of a warlike one. He had rejected the Russian suggestion because it in¬ 
volved hostility to Austria. In the same way he would have to reject the Au.strian 
suggesti()n hecause it involved hostility to Russia.' 

In the midst of the general ut)ccrlainiy all eyes were turned to Berlin. The 
Russians foresaw the necessity of taking action eventually and had sounded the 
(lerman chancellor as tc» his altitude. I'hc Austrians, fearing the Russian plans, 
had done likewise. Now the English, too, were to follow suit. Disraeli was 
thoroughly upset by the news of the projected action of Russia in l^ulgaria. 
This action, if actually carried out, would seriously alTcct England’s position by 
threatening the road to the East. There was no use talking about taking E-gvpt, 
for the Russians could advance by wav of C'onstantinople and Asia Minor and 
attack the Suez (ainal from Syria. Then even the Englisli fleet would be of no 

* The t'ljllrst .Kamnt is in WcTthcinicr. f)p. cil.. It, pp. vji iT.: sa- also Dneuments diplo- 
It. Nos. SS. 

I .nil rcivinj^ on a tnaniiscrij>t history o( Italian ft»rpii»n p»»licy shown nu- Iv Protessor 
(larrano .Salvcmini. The French liars ol sinrti .n bar^iain .nj>pi:ar in Domments diplomdtir^utrf 
framais, 11. Nos. ii6, 12 . 2 . 

WiTthi-imcr: Neues zur Orientpolittf{^ dc> Cirufen Andrussy " {Historische Blatter, I, pp. 

-26«7-7^, 1021). This phase of .Austrian policy is also ircaieil by Otto l.an^c: Die Orientpolitik, 
Ostrrreich-Vnaarnf vom At4s^ieich hif zum Berliner Konuress (Berlin. lO’h). of which only the 
ch.ipter ilealin^ with the i>eriod from the Reiclistailt agreement to the mission of Schwcinilz to 
Livadia has lH*en published. 
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use: “ Consiaminoplc is the key of India, and not Egypt and the Suez Canal.” 
All talk to the contrary was mere “ moonshine/’ * Disraeli was already consider¬ 
ing the possibility of sending an English force to occupy the lines of (Constanti¬ 
nople and the Dardanelles, though I.ord Derby was flatly opposed to any mili¬ 
tary measures’ being taken. The one redeeming feature of the situation was that 
the rumours of the Russian plans were bringing about a reversion of feeling in 
England. “ England Icjoks upon the proposed occupation by Russia as a real 
Bulgarian atrocity,” wrote Disraeli."’ (jradually fear of the Russian designs was 
i)vcrcoming the spirit of crusade in favour of the (Christians. 

Disraeli made one last effort to prevent a crisis. The English ambassador to 
Constantinople was instructed to urge the Porte to grant an armistice, and to 
threaten to leave the Turks to their fate if they remained obdurate. It was hard 
for the Turks to yield. The reforming element, with its nationalistic tendencies, 
was now in comj)lete control. On August :5o Midhat and his friends had deposed 
Murad V on the plea of insanity. His successor, Abdul Hamid II, was expected 
bv the reformers to realize their constitutional and national aims. Sentiment in 
Constantinople ran high. Why should the victorious Turks accept conditions 
favt)urable to the defeated Christians.^ In the capital posters were set up threat¬ 
ening the ministers with impalement if they accepted conditions other than 
that Serbia, Montenegro, and Roumania should become provinces of the reor¬ 
ganized Turkish Empire.’’ And yet the ministers thought it best to yield to the 
English repre.sentations. On October lo they agreed to an armistice of five or six 
months. Since the origin.il English recjuc.st had been for an armistice of not less 
than one month or six weeks, the E'nglish raised no objection. Neither did the 
other great powers, excc|)t Russia, which backed Serbia in the demand for a 
short armistice, the Serbs insisting that they could not tolerate a Turkish oc¬ 
cupation of their territ(»ry throughout the wijitcr. 

No progress, then, had been made towards sc^lving the Eastern imbroglio 
or towards removing the threat of Russian action. As a last resort Disraeli de¬ 
cided to approach Bismarck for aid. On October j6 the London Times pub¬ 
lished a leading article, which may have been inspired: “ One plain word from 
Bismarck would stop Russia even on the brink of the abyss into which a very 
little more pressure would make her plunge.” This word could be uttered in a 
friendly way and would be lo Bismarck’s own advantage, for if war broke out, 
France might be tempted by the offer of an attractive alliance from Russia. The 
Times therefore suggested “a cordial alliance between Germany and England 
for the purpose of making the requisite changes in Turkey.” On the very next 
day Disraeli wrote to the Queen, to Derby, and to Salisbury suggesting an agree¬ 
ment with (jCTinany on the basis of the status quo: “ This would make us easy 
about Constantinople and relieve Bismarck of his real bugbear, the eventual 

^ Monyptniiv ;iiul Buckle, op. cit., VI, pp. 84, 100. 

^ Ibid., p. 7Q. 

® Ior);a: Corrcspomlance diplomatique roumaine, p. 383. 
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alliance of Elngland and France, and the loss of his two captured provinces.” 
This indication of Disraeli's willingness to guarantee to Germany the possession 
of Alsace and Lorraine was a noteworthy departure, and there is no knowing 
what Bismarck's reaction might have been if the proposal had actually been 
made. All we know is that the British ambassador confined himself to a request 
for Bismarck’s suggcsiicjii as to a possible solution. The chancellor was not in 
Berlin, and the inquiry was lorwarded to him at Varzin. 

The English request, as it reached him, was not of the kind that required 
an immediate answer, nor could it appear to the German chancellor as anything 
but a renewed attempt to induce him to take the initiative. He therefore pref¬ 
aced his instructions to the German foreign office with a restatement of the 
(jcrman view. It would be erroneous, he argued, to suppose that human wisdom 
could discover a formula to settle the problem. There were here conflicting 
interests on the part of the ptJW'ers, and only if they made concessions to each 
other could a clash be avoided. For Germany to suggest these concessions or 
to press them upon the powers w^ould simply mean that she would assume the 
odium for an unpopular soluticai, and this she could not afford to do, since she 
had no direct interest in the matter. In his view the whole Ottoman Empire as a 
political institution was not of sufficient value to justify the civilized peoples 
of Europe in ruining themselves by wars to uphold it. Peace might be main¬ 
tained and the problem settled at Turkey's ex|)cnsc. If Russia went to w-ar with 
Turkey, Austria w'ould do wdsely if she remained neutral and occupied Bosnia. 
England should occu()y Egypt and Suez and reach an agreement with Russia 
abf)ut Constanrino[)le, by which the Turkish capital and its environs, as well as 
the Straits, would remain under Ottoman sovereignty. Russia apparently did not 
intend a permanent occujxuion of Bulgaria, but desired primarily the acquisi¬ 
tion of Bessarabia. A j)ossible antagonism bctwT*en lingland and France in 
regard to Egvpi might be obviated by assigning Syria to France. Far from being 
a bugbear to Germanv, the friendship of England and France was positively 
valuable to her, for the one powrr w'ould act as a check upon the other, and 
there was no real danger that the Iraiglish would ever go to war to help the 
French reconejuer Alsace and Lorraine.^ 

Bismarck described this [)rojected program as a picture of fancy {Phanfasic- 
gemiilde)^ but it was really an unusually revealing presentation of the policy he 
had been suggesting since January. European peace, his greatest interest, could 
best be secured by satisfying the interested powers at the expense of Turkey, a 
state w^hich was hardly worth preserving. Of course this program was not sub¬ 
mitted to the English ambassador in all detail, but Russell was told that the Ger¬ 
man chancellor “ failed to understand what interest England had in risking a 
second time to dissolve the European Concert for the sake of the Turkish Em¬ 
pire, which peace could not long keep together, and war must inevitably break 


^ Die Crosse Politi/{, II, No. 250. 
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up. . . . Believing LiiglancI lo he the Power most likely and best able to promote 
peace in Europe, he had begged at the commencement of the crisis to be allowed 
lo support her efforts to find a pacific solution of the Eastern problem. Events 
had not justified his hopes and expectations. ... He was the first to acknowl¬ 
edge the vital interest of England in Egypt, Asia and India, he could appreciate 
the wish of England to prolong the Sultan's rule on the Bosphorus, but he failed 
to see what inieresi England had to defend north ol the Balkans that could be 
dearer lo lier than peace. It was his earnest wish join hands with England 
for the maintenance of peace, but public opinion in Ciermany would not su[)porl 
a war policy for the Sublime Porte who was no longer able to supply the just 
demamls of her (diristian subjects for a civilized administration in accordance 
with modern requirements." 

Russell's comment on this statement left no doubt that he had understood 
Ihsmarck's point; “The impression left on my miiul," he wrote home, “ is that 
Prince Bismarck wishes for a more lasting settlement ol the Turkish Question 
than he sus[)ects Her Majesiv’s (iovernment arc preparetl to sanction. He 
thought that a mere ‘ replasicring ' of the edifice as originally proposed by 
Prince Ciorichakow would ntU last many months, — and when he offered his 
support and c(K)[)eraiion to England, he fancied that the purchase of the Suez 
Clanal shares indicated a leiulettcy to secure the road to India, and arrest the 
progress of Russia in the East. He then hoj)ed lo realize, with the consent of 
E!ngland, his favourite scheme of inducing Austria gradually to extend her 
dominions over European Turkey, and of keeping Russia in check with the 
hel[i of England and Austria combined. Events have not taken the course he 
e\[)ectcd, Eaigland has not annexed Egy[)t, and has not (opposed the progress of 
Russia, so he turns to the rising sun in the East, and hopes to get through 
Russia what he had hoped to obtain through Eaigland, - - i.e. a more thorough 
and lasting settlement ol the ever-recurring Turkish Question, and the exten¬ 
sion at Austrian rule in luisiern Europe." ' In other words, Bismarck’s solution 
was based upcjn the idea of partition, and this, he realized, the English would 
be unwilling to accept. Since there was no prospect of doing business with 
London, he would have to lall back upon the Russian policy of enlisting the 
powers in a joint action against the Turks. 

Meanwhile things had been going from bad to worse in the Balkans. The 
Turks had continued their campaign against the Serbs and during the last days 
of October had inflicted another crushing defeat upon them. The road to Bel¬ 
grade lay open and the Turks showed no inclination to retard their advance. 
In Russia indignation, fanned by the Panslavisis, had been rising higher and 

‘ Ru.sscil 1(1 I)trl»y. (JcIoIht 2^, iS7f». This dcicuincni is iinpul)lishr(l, and I am indebted to 
Profcssdr |), I'.. Ixc for an abstract of it. See further MonypeniiN and fUickle, op. cit., VI, pp. 81-2; 
liuckic: Letters uj (Jueett Vutniiii, II, pp. 480 <><, .pis. .<• A detailed discussion of tlur episode 
may l>e louiul in Heinrich Prosth: "/•.V/i rnniist her Uiindnisjiihler im Jiihre iHyd" (Historische 
Vicrteljiihrst hrifi. \XI\', .\o. pjj. 5S8- (i(»7, ii|2(i). 
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higher. Ever since the first set-backs suffered by the Serbs late in August, the 
movement had become a danger to the government. The diplomats, many of 
them, had no sympathy with the agitation and regarded it as a menace. Count 
Shuvalov, the ambassador at London, spoke of the volunteers who had hurried 
to Serbia as a “ band of revolutionaries, ambitious agitators, members of secret 
societies, and the very scum of Russia.” Hut the "I’sar and the government felt 
helpless. Alexander is said to have written his uncle, Emperf»r William, that he 
had received personal mcMiaces, and that he could no longer resist what Ignatiev, 
himscli a I^in-Slav, described as the “ national conscience.” ’ 

The Tsar, lorced to do something, finally took the bull by the horns. On 
October :;i Ignatiev handed in to the Porte a forty-eight-hour ultimatum de¬ 
manding an armistice of six weeks for the Serbs. Under threat of the severance 
(jl difdomatic relations the Porte yielded. The uncertainty of the past two 
months came to an end. What the Porte had objected to was the suspension of 
hostilities before knowing what peace terms would be accepted. In suggesting 
a six months’ armistice the "rurkish government had evidently hoped to evade 
a Euro[)ean conlcrence to discuss the [)eacc terms, as proposed by the powers. 
Now, however, the short armistice had been granted, and it was to be expected 
that the [lowers would [irocecd to the conference. 

England did, in fact, issue invitations to a conference to be held at Con¬ 
stantinople, to which special [)!eni[)<)tetitiarics should be sent. The situation w\a.s 
a peculiar one. Turkey had won the war against one of her tributary states. Now 
the pow'crs \Nere to assemble at the Turkish capita! to arrange terms to the 
.idvantage (il tlie reliels. It may be argued that the oppression of the Christians 
made the case a special one, but it should not be forgotten that the Russian 
crusade in Poland since tlie suppression of the great rising of WoS hardly 
more edilying. The dillicully with the Turks was at bottom due to the fact that 
they were unable to tlelend themselves against the great powers, and that their 
territorial position w'as so strong in a .strategic sense that more than one of the 
powers had long been ca.sting covetous eyes on parts ol the empire. Disraeli's 
remark, somewhat later, that Lord Salisbury had been sent 10 the conference ” to 
keep the Russians out of Turkey, not to create an ideal existence for Turkish 
Christians,” is as illuminating as it is frank.“ 

In spite of the fact that a conlcrence was agreed to by the powers, none of 
them had much confidence in its succe.ss. The Ru.ssians had by this time decided 
on taking action and had begun active preparations for war. To be sure, the 
Tsiir told the Hriti.sh amhas.sador on November 2 that ” he desired no contjuest, 
that he aimed at no aggrandizement, and that he had not the smallest wish or 
intention to be po.s.sessed of Constantinople,” but at the .same time he made it 
clear that unless Europe were reatly to proceed with firmness and energy, he 

^ Documents diplomattifues jran^aiy. 11 , .Nos. So, Si, 91, 94, 100. 

- Monypcnixy and Buckle, op. cit., VI, p. 11 x. 
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would l)c obliged to act alone.' Iwcn before the ultimatum had been dispatched 
to the Porte, a great war council had been held at Livadia, and the Grand Duke 
Nicholas had been designateti as commander-in-chief. The goal of the cam¬ 
paign, he was told, wouUl be Constantinople. Nicholas and the military men 
favoured immediate action, in view of the fact that only four army corps could 
be spared and it would be necessary to attack before the enemy had time to 
prepare. Ihit the acceptance of the armistice by the Porte pul an end to these 
plans for the time being.” 

That the great [towers were not in a very pacific frame of mind was shown 
by the speeches delivered by Disraeli at the CUtildhall on November g and by 
the Tsar at Moscow on November 10. “ Although the policy of England is 
peace,” said Disraeli, ‘"there is no country so well prepared for war as our own. 
If .she enters into a conflict in a righteous cause — and I will not believe that 
England will go to war except for a righteous cause — if the contest is one 
which concerns her liberty, her independence, or her empire, her resources, I 
feel, are inexhaustible. She is not a country that, when she enters into a cam¬ 
paign, has to ask herself whether she can support a second or a thinl campaign. 
She enters into a campaign which she will not terminate till right is done.” The 
Tsar had no knowledge of this speech wlten he delivered his own on the fol¬ 
lowing day, though the two sound much like an exchange of challenge.s. “ My 
ardent wish is for a peaceful agreement,” .said Alexander. “Should we not ob¬ 
tain from the Porte such guarantees for carrying otit the reforms we have a right 
to demand, I am firmly determined to act independently; and 1 am convinced 
that the whole of Russia will support me, .should the honour of Russia require 
it, and that Moscow wdll set the example.” Within a week the Russian govern¬ 
ment ordered tlie mobilization of four corps ol the active army and two corps 
tor olxservation, in all one hundred .ind sixty thousand men. The Russians were 
determined to force acceptance of their demands by “ material coercion” in the 
form of an (xxupation of Ikilgaria." 

Lord Salisbury had been selected as the Englisli plenipcxentiary to the con¬ 
ference, and he left for Goristaiitinopic towards the end of November. Like 
most of the European statc.smcn he had no confidence in the success of 
the meeting, which he considered a “ comedy ” involving “ .seasickness, much 
French, and failure.” * On the way to the Turkish capital he stopped at Berlin 
and Vienna to confer with Bismarck and Andrissy. He found the German 
chancellor very pessimistic, but very anxious to avoid a general European 
.struggle. He felt that the Rassians would take action, for, he remarked to one 

' b)rtus. Viploincitic Rcmirnsrcnces, II, pp. Scion-W.itson, in Slavonic Review, IV, pp. 

June u)2^; .Schweinitz: Dcnkwiirdiakeiicn , I, p. ^6t; Wertheimer: Andrassy, II, p. 352; 
(;orijinov, op. eil., p. 325; Die Groxse Volitik, II. Nos. 254, 255. 

- (Cyon:) ” Iai Ctterre russo-turijnc " (Nonvelle Revue, IV, p. 480, June i, 1880). 

^ Documents diplomatujues jnm^ais, II, Nos. 112, 113. 

^ CZecil: Salisbury, II, p. 90. 
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of his intimates, they were in the position of the man who, having ordered a 
steak, will eat it because he has paid for it, even though his appetite has passed. 
The Russians, having made great preparations, would go to war.^ But, he said 
to Salisbury, even in the event of a Russian-Turkish war a general conflagra¬ 
tion need not follow. England should not act precipitously and should not move 
until the Russians had at least crossed the Balkan Mountains. Even then she 
should first occupy Turkish territory as a guarantee. Egypt or even Constanti¬ 
nople would serve the purpose. With the Russians in Bulgaria and the Aus¬ 
trians in Bosnia, an agreement between the three powers could then be arranged. 
Much the same language was held by Andrassy, who had been informed of 
what had been said in Berlin.^ 

Meanwhile, however, Disraeli had been taking precautions, just like the 
Tsar. On October K) a group of English officers had been sent out by the war 
office to examine the defences in Thrace, from the Black Sea westward, and 
to investigate “all matters required ... in the event of a liritish force being 
sent to hold [Constantinople].” Oilonel Home, one. of the members of the com¬ 
mission, later on drew up memoranda for Lord Salisbury as to steps to be taken 
“ in case of its becoming necessary for Great Britain to secure guarantees, of 
England occupying the Dardanelles [lerrnancnily on both the European and 
Asiatic sides.”'* In short, the English govcriimeni had been envisaging exactly 
the measures which Bismarck proposed. 

It apfieared soon afterwards that there was no occasion for the alarm felt in 
Russian and British governmental circles. wSalisbury, on arriving at Constanti¬ 
nople, got in touch with Ignatiev, and before long the two di[>lomats were 
working together in harmony. Various explanations have liccn advanced to 
account for this strange phenomenon. According to Sir Henry Elliot, Salisbury’s 
colleague, the English minister was quite ignorant of conditions in Turkey and 
fell under Ignatiev’s influence. The secretary of the Russian embassy tells us 
that Ignatiev put himself out to win Salisbury by “ flattery and by intelligent 
and specious technical exjdanalions and statistical daia.” '^ There is no doubt 
that wSalisbury did not share hdliot’s distrust of the Russian ambassador, but it is 
also true that he had long felt the necessity for an understanding with Russia. 
He had less fear of the Russian hobgoblin and more sym{)aihy for the Balkan 
Christian than had Disraeli.*' Above all, he was anxious to avoid a Russian oc¬ 
cupation of Bulgaria. 

^ Lucius von Ballhausrn, op. dt., p. y.j. 

C.ccil: SaitA’lmry, 11, pj). yfj fL; Die (irossc Poltft/i, II, Nos. 2()^, 26.}; Wcrthriincr: Andrassv, 
II, pp. (T.; Radowit/.: Attfzcichtiitugen^ I, pp. Donnuvnts tfiplomatitjtics jran^ais^ II, 

No. 121. 

•* From a memorandum by ]. L. A. Simmon.s, dated October 2, 1877, in the Siinmon.s Papers, 
F. O. 3 s 8, for which I am indchled lo Professor O. F.. Lee. 

•* Idliot: Some Rcvvhttions, pp. 276 ff.; Nclidov, in the Revue dcs tirux nwmlts, XXVIII, pp. 
18 ff., July 15, 1015, 

(a*cil: Sahshury, 11, passim; Scion-Watson, in Slavonic Revieu/^ IV, pp. 447, 452, 453, 
December 1925. 
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Be that as it may, the two men lost no time in working for a compromise. 
Gorchakov certainly ho[)ccl that through the conference the question could at 
last be Europeanized, and that, even if the Turks refused the projected program, 
the powers would ciilicr act or give Russia a mandate to act/ But the Russians 
desired to avoid a humiliation and insisted that the powers draw up the terms 
first, without the co-operation of the Turks. To this Salisbury finally agreed, 
and the jircliminary conferences began on December ii. Ignatiev succeeded in 
throwing the enijihasis of the discussions on the Bulgarian question, rather than 
(jn the problem of peace between Turkey and Serbia or on the question of the 
status of Ikisnia and Herzegovina, though these last were the ostensible agenda. 
On the other hand Ignatiev gave up the original Russian demand that Bulgaria 
be occupied by Russian troops, and agreed to an administrative division of Bul¬ 
garia. liricfly Slated, the delegates agreed that [icacc should be made with Serbia 
on the basis of the status efuo ante, excepting for a rectification of the frontier 
in ^Serbia's favtJiir. Montenegro was to receive the conquered districts of Her¬ 
zegovina ami northern Albania. Bulgaria, by which was meant roughly the 
region under the religious jurisdiction of the Bulgarian exarch, was to be 
divided into an eastern and a western province (the iwin-vilayet scheme). 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were to be united as one province, and each of the 
three provinces mentioned was to receive not only a governor-general (a Chris¬ 
tian in the two Bulgarian provinces), appointed for five years by the Porte with 
the approval of the p<Avers, but also a provincial assembly. A jiolice force was 
to be establisiied in the provinces, to be composed of Moslems and Christians 
in the ratio of the [lopulations belonging to each confession. Seventy jier cent 
of the income of the provinces was to be devoted to local expenditure, and 
European commissions were to suj)ervisc the introduction of these reforms. 
C'uriously enough, this reform scheme, especially as it applied to Bulgaria, was 
in large measure the work of the American consul-general at (Constantinople, 
Eugene Schuyler, who had investigated conditions in Bulgaria after the mas¬ 
sacres and who was invited by Ignatiev to draw up a constitution which would 
serve as a basis of discussion/' 

These terms were described as the “ irreducible minimum ” which the 
powers would accept. I5y the time they were drawn up and the first plenary 
session called on December 23, it was already clear that they would be rejected. 
Ihe Turks had, from the beginning, opposed the idea of a conference. Feeling 
against foreign intervention in the domestic affairs of the empire had become 
very strong and was as firmly rooted among the Christians as among the 
Moslems of Constantinople. The convocation of a meeting in the capital to 

^ Ndidov, op. cit., pp. iHfl.; Sfton-W.itson, op. cit., p. 450. 

- l-.yclyn .Sch.icffer: Schuyler (New York, 1901), pp. 85, gift.; 1. E. Oueshov: 

" Zapishi na edin Osoden " {Periodichesko Spisanie, No. 36, pp. 941-68, 1891). The delimitation 
of the Bulgarian provinces is discussed by William A. Gauld: " The Making oi Bulgaria** (His/orv, 
X, pp. 26-35, April 1925). 
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discuss internal affairs was regarded as a national affront, the more so as the 
Turks themselves were excluded from the preliminary sessions. In order to 
counteract the plans of the powers Midhat Pasha and his reforming friends 
had been working very hard to draft a constitution for the whole empire. The 
publication of the outlines of this document on October 12 was meant as a 
warning to the powers and as a reply to the suggestion of an international 
conference to discuss the peace terms to be granted the Serbs. On December 
20, 1876 Midhat had been made grand vizier. He had a sur[)rise in store for the 
conference. When the first plenary session was opened, on December 23, a cold, 
raw, rainy day, the discussions of the delegates were disturbed by salvoes of 
artillery. By way ol: explanation, Safvet Pasha, the Turkish fijrcign minister, 
addressed the meeting as follows: “ A great act, which is at this moment being 
accomplished, has just changed a form of government which has lasted 600 
years. The constitution with which His Majesty the Sultan has endowed his 
Empire has been promulgated. It inaugurates a new era for the ha{)piness and 
prosperity of his [Krople.” ^ T'his was the famous constitution of 1876, the work 
of Midhat Pasha, which introduced a form of limited monarchy, based upon 
western models, with a guarantee of civil liberties and an elected parliament. 
The very first article of this constitution stated: “ The Ottoman Empire com¬ 
prises present territory and possessions, and semi-independent provinces. It 
forms an indivisible whole, from which no portion can be detached under any 
pretext whatever.’’ I'his was defiance hurled at the delegates to the conference, 
a reply to the terms which had been "flung” at the Turks, as Sir Henry Edliot 
put it. 

When the disturbed delegates were told by Safvet Pasha that in his view 
the work of the conference had become superfluous since the constitution 
guaranteed liberties to the whole empire, his remarks were the equivalent of 
an announcement that the Turks would reject the recommendations of luirope. 
This was what actually happened. The next problem was how to save the 
situation. The Russian view was that united pressure should be brought to bear 
upon the Porte, and this procedure even Salisbury favoured. J3ui his hands were 
tied. The British government informed him that it would " not assent to, or 
assist in coercive measures, military or naval, against the Porte.” There cannot 
be the slightest doubt that the Turks learned of the English oj)|)osiiion to strong- 
arm methods at a very early date, probably through the British ambassador, Sir 
Henry Elliot, who was thoroughly out of sympathy with Salisbury’s procedure 
and with the decisions arrived at under Russian leadership. Midhat Pash;: him- 
.self says: “ Turkey was not unaware of the attitude of the English government 
towards her; the British cabinet had declared in clear terms that it woulci not 
interfere in our dispute. . . . Wc knew still better that the general interests of 
Europe and the particular interests of England, w'crc so bound up in our dispute 


1 British State Papers, Tttrl^ey, No. 2 (1S77), i>. 228. 
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with Russia, that, in spite of all the declarations of the English cabinet, it 
appeared to us to be absoUncly impossible for her to avoid interfering sooner 
or later in this Eastern dispute/’ * 

Under the circumstances there was nothing for the delegates to do but to 
reduce the “ irreducible minimum ” and submit to the Porte what was described 
as the “ quintessence ” of the demands of the powers. The Turks were told that 
their rejection of these modified demands would lead to the withdrawal of the 
ambassadors, though this did not necessarily mean rupture of diplomatic rela¬ 
tions. But even these reduced terms were inacceptable to the Turks, because 
they still involved foreign interference in the domestic affairs ol the empire. 
The delegates were prepared to withdraw the demand that the governor- 
generals of the Bulgarian provinces should be Christians and were ready to agree 
that onlv the. selection of the first governor should require the ap|)roval of the 
powers. The demand for European supervision of the reforms was retained. 
The Duke of Argyll, whr) was one of the most persistent champions of 
the cause of the Balkan Christians, says that “ it is only fair towards 'rur- 
key to admit that the proposals of the powers, even in their ultimate atul tnost 
modified form, were such as no government could admit, if it pretended 
to real atid substantial independence and if any choice were left to it in the 
matter,”" 

In spite of this the new Sultan, Abdul H.imid, a[>[)ears to have favoured ac¬ 
ceptance; at least he told Lord Salisbury and others that he would make his 
peace with the powers, excepting for the fact that he feared deposition by his 
ministers.*’ Even Midhat is said to have been in favour of some concession and 
further negotiation with the powers, but by this time pul)lic spirit had been 
aroused to such an cxieiil that there was no going back. On January iS a large 
assembly of notables was convened in the capital. Among the two hundred 
pcrs(jn.s summoned there were some sixty Christians, including representatives 
of the Greek Patriarch and of the Armenian Patriarch. Midhat explained that 
the acceptance of the terms submitted by the powers would involve an intringc- 
ment of the independence of the empire, but that rejection of the terms might 
lead to war at a time when the national finances were chaotic and the empire 
isolated. But the assembly was immovable. Even the Greek and Armenian 
representatives made wildly enthusiastic speeches, most of which hinged on 
the theme that it would be better to die in honour than to live in dishonour. 
Rarely had public spirit risen so high in Constantinople. Nationalism had be¬ 
come a force with which the government had to reckon. Nothing shows more 
clearly than the firm support given the government by the Checks and Ar- 

’ .Midh.it Pasfia: “ T!ur Past, Present anil Future of Tiirkev ” {Ninrtecnth Cen/tiry, III, pp, 
Juru* 1S7K); (Veil: Sulishury, II, p. iiH; I)octiwrnr.< tUfilomotitjius frun^itis, 11 , No. 129. 

Duke of Argyll: The Eustem Question. I, p. 3^6. 

‘ S( tr)n-Watson. in Slaionic Review. December lyas, p. The Memoirs of IsnutU Kenuii 
Hey (Loiuifin, 1920), p. 13^1; Denhwurdifihciicn des MarschaHs h.^.e/ Vu>hti ( 19:17), p. 79. 
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mcnians that at bottom the whole problem of the Balkans was at this lime not 
so much a religious as a national and racial ojie.* 

On January 20, tSyy the abortive conference was brought to a close. During 
the next few days the various ambassadors departed, leaving charges (raffaires 
to transact current business. Lord Salisbury had not been entirely free from 
suspicion as to the motives of the Russians, and thought that they had made so 
many concessions in the knowledge that the Turks would reject them and 
W(Hild in this way shoulder the odium for a break witii the powers.' But beff)re 
the end (jf the conlerence he had come to believe that the Russians were sincere 
in their desire tor a pacifk: settlement, and that Bismarck was responsible for the 
failure of the meeting, because of the intransigent attitude he had assumed 
towards the T’urks.'’ This impression was shared by other delegates and a[)pcars 
to have originated with Ignatiev. It was propagated by the Due de Decazes, who 
tried to utilize the conference as a basis for an entente with Russia and England 
which woulil isolate (jcrrnanv. The French pleni[)otcntiary, C>)mte de C'hau- 
(lordv, had sided demonstratively with Ignatiev and Salisbury on every point, 
and Deia/es himself was busy pointing out to Lord Lyons that the Crerman 
chancellor’s policy wms to break down the incipient Anglo-Russian-French com¬ 
bination by attacking France.* (Jorchakov, dissatisfied with the way things had 
gtnie, joined his cfloris to those of the French minister and l.)egan to accuse 
Bismarck of being the guilty one. Had he supported the Russians loyally at 
(Constantinople, things would have turned out quite dUTcrently. The newspapers 
look the cue from the foreign oflices, and before long Europe was flooded with 
articles accusing the (iermans of underhanded op[)osition to the Russian desires.” 

The war scare of the month oi January i^^77 was not unlike that of the spring 
of 1^7:5, ihougli it is less well known. On both occasions Bismarck was alarmed 
by re|K)rts of I’VencIi efforts to build up a coalition against Cjermany. In both 
eases the military men in Berlin were faced with the fact of French military 
increases or (lisp(»siiions. In January 1.S77 news reached the German general 
staff of troop eoncentraiioiis on the Russian-CJerman frontier and of the massing 
of FVeiieh cavalry in the dc[)arimenis adjacent l() the Cierman border. Efforts 
were made to re|jly to these dislocations by sirengibening the German frontier 
troops, but it seems that EmjKTor William objected to any arrangements 
that might cause uneasiness in I’aris. From Molike's military memoranda we 
ktiovv that the German general stafT in January and I'ehruary worked c^n plans 
of carnfKiign against France and Austria combined, as w'cll as against France and 

' Ali Ila?<l;ir MiiMiat Bf\: Midluit-Vactui (Faiis. lOoH), pi^. lo;, ft.: Memoirs of Ismail Kemaf 
Bey. pp. BumIi: " /)/V iuytsihajterkouierevz in Konstantinope!{Deutsche Rund¬ 

schau. eXU, pi>. 1 :!-jH, Otitilur iMOo); Comte tie Mom: Sourenirs (Paris. 1909)^ chapter ii. 

- Ccnl: yalishtiry. 11 . ]). i-io; Buckle: Letters of Quern Victoria. 11 , p. S07. 
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THE WAR-SCARE OF /ANUARY l8yy 

Russia. It is impossible to say whether this was routine work or whether it was 
inspired by the political situation. At any rate it was believed by military men 
that the French would be able to operate in Alsace and Lorraine within five 
days of the outbreak of the war and that Metz was seriously threatened.^ 

At the beginning of the tension Thiers, in conversations with the German 
ambassador, had asserted categorically that the French had no warlike inten¬ 
tions. Hut it was difficult to know how well he was informed of his gov¬ 
ernment’s plans and policies. The German statesmen, too, gave unequivocal 
assurances, '^'ct the strain in relations continued for weeks, accompanied by bit¬ 
ter newspaper recriminations on both sides. Neither from the German nor from 
the French material is it possible to derive a very clear idea of what was at the 
bottom of the whole alTair. At any rate the tension was not relaxed until, to¬ 
wards the end (jf March, Bismarck had a talk with the French ambassador, in 
the course of which he told him that the Germans would always .say what the 
English had .said at the battle of Fonterioy: “You fire fir.st. Messieurs les 
Fran^'ais.” The (krman Emperor finally agreed to the necessary strengthening 
of the Cierman forces, and late in April, ju.st as war broke out between Russia 
and Turkey, even Moltkc declared him.self satisfied. The conHict between Mac- 
Mahon and the French Chamber, which came to a head on May i6,1877, served 
to revive anxiety for the future. It was not until the formation of a thoroughly 
republican ministry in December that Franco-German relations became more 
stable and cordial." 

In January, after the failure of the Constantinople Conference, the inter¬ 
national situation was still utterly chaotic. Bismarck, genuinely alarmed by 
reports of French advances to Austria, realized the need for action in that direc¬ 
tion. Though he had scrupulously avoided committing him.self to cither Ru.ssia 
or Austria in the autumn of 1S76, he now proposed to the Emperor the idea of 
an organic alliance with Austria, hoping at the same time that England would 
be friendly to such a combination. Russian threats, he argued, were forcing 
Germany, against her will, to seek alliances among all .states excepting France 
and Ru.ssia, even if thc.se alliances involved .sacrifices on Germany’s part.'* 

What advances Bismarck actually made to Austria we do not know, but it 
is certain that Antlrassy reassured him in regard to the Austrian attitude and 
reasserted his intention of standing by his agreement with Germany and Rus.sia.'* 
Of his propo.sal.s to the English we cannot be certain cither. The ambas.sador 
at Berlin reported a conversation which he had with the chancellor on 

^ Graf Moltkc: Die dcittschcn Atffmarschplitnc, jRjt-iSijo (Berlin, 1929), pp. 62 ff.; Die 
Crosse I, No. 2»)2; Russell tr) Ilcrby, Janii;jry 25. 1K77 (unpublished). 

- On Franco'tjcrman relations during this period see Die Crosse Po/iri/^, I. Nos. 201-.): 
Hf)lunlohf: Dcnhvitrtli^l^eilen, il, pp. 207(1.: Documents iiiplumatiqnes frun^itis, II, Ni»s. i.?4-7, 
i.}2, 14S1 147, 140. 0)2, 1(14, 172, 180, 187, 188, n>7, iu8; Dreux: Dernieres Annees de 

Vamhassade de GontuutAhrun. pp. 2(14 (T. 

^ .Schweinit/.: liriejwechsel, pp. 125 -6; i<l., Denf{u/iirdig/{eiten, I, p. 383; Busch, in Deutsche 
Knndsi/um, November 1909, pp. 207--8. 

Rus.scll to Dcrliy, january 25. 1877 (unpublished). 
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January i6, 1877. Bismarck asked whai England would do now that the con¬ 
ference had failed. Russell replied that he thought England would do nothing, 
which the chancellor agreed would be the safe course, since there was nothing 
to be done. He believed that Ciorchakov was anxious to avoid war, probably 
for fear lest control of affairs should pass to the Russian war office. If a conflict 
did result, it would probably be hard to localize it, for Russia would attempt to 
draw in other states. He regretted not having been consulted by any power 
excepting Austria since the conference had opened, and was sorry to see the 
French trying to set Russia against Germany. Ikit the Cicrman and Russian 
governments had long been friends, and Russia should not be misled into think¬ 
ing that she could no longer rely on Germany. He meant to give Russia moral 
support and disprove the calumnies of the htjstile Russian press, and he had 
succeeded in bringing the Austrians and Russians together again. Ru.ssell took 
away the impression that Bismarck, in his anxiety to avoid a Franco-Russian 
alliance, would accord Russia “somewhat more than benevolent neutrality.”' 

But there is another report from Russell, the authenticity of which cannot be 
proved, though it bears several marks of genuineness. This document appears 
in the Russian correspondence and seems to have been communicated to 
Shuvahw by his friend Lady Derby, through whom many English secrets 
a[)parently became known to the Russians. According to this report, Bismarck 
said to Russell that the rapprochement of France and Russia might induce the 
former to invade. Alsace-Lorraine with an army of five hundred thousand men, 
which could be mobilized in five days. The German army could nor be prepared 
in less than ten days and he would therefore be obliged to advise the Emperor 
to take military measures immediately. These measures would be restricted to 
the collection of munitions of war at Metz and Sirassburg and to the rein¬ 
forcement of the garrisons. No doubt they would be interpreted in France as 
measures of [)rovocation and would create a great deal of excitement in Europe. 
If war were to follow, what would be the attitude of England? Would she 
offer her mediation to preserve peace? In a later conversation he put the matter 
even more bluntly and asked Russell to sound his government as to the conclu¬ 
sion of an offensive and defensive alliance against France. The ambassador 
expressed doubts whether his government would consider such a proposal, but 
agreed to communicate with London. From veiled references in the English 
sources it appears that some such propo.sal was brought before the cabinet and 
rejected.* 


* Russell U) OerrUy. laniiary i6. 1877 (unpublished). I'hc slren,uth ol the entente between the 
three empires is attested by (iorchakov’s remarks id the French amb:i.ssaddr (^Doatments diplo- 
matiques jran^ais, II, No. 129). 

- Seton-Watson, in Slavonic Review, IV, pp. 737-8, 7.jb, March 1926. See also tlic cryptic 
references in Cecil: Salifhury, 11 , p. 127; Gathorne-llardy, a Memoir (London. 1910), 11 , p. 1^1 
Goriainov, op. cit., p. 339. The French ^*overninent received rep«>rts of this move from General lx: 
I'll! on February 3 and seems alsri to have been ttild something by Lord Derby. But it is hard to 
make much sense out of Decazes’s eni]i;inatic dispatch to Harcourt {Documents diplomatiques 
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If such proposals were ncliially made to the linglish government, their rejec¬ 
tion was almost a matter of course. In tlie first place the Knglish statesmen 
strongly suspected Hismarck of trying to fish in the irouhlcd waters, and in the 
second place they were firmly convincetl of the Russian desire for peace. Salis¬ 
bury was ready to come to an understanding with Russia, and even Disraeli 
believed that knowledge of the Russian desire to avoid war had helped to 
slilTcn the back of the Turks: “ Russia would give a good deal to get out of the 
scrajx* into xN'hich her blustering has entrapped her; and the Pr)rte knows this, 
and seems resolved to make the Kmperor and his princely minister eat the leek: 
very ditficuli to digest, if not impossible."’ The Russian ambassador himself 
informed l.ord Derby that negotiations were in [>rogrcss between Russia and 
Austria, but Andrassy continued to deny this, and the English foreign minister, 
far from being alarmed at the prospect of renewed action by the three Emperors 
to the e\clLision of England, preferred to centre his suspicions upon Rismarck 
and to maintain his view that the German chancellor was trying to drive the 
Russians into war with Turkey in order that he might have a free hand to 
deal with France- To avoid suclt a calamity, which, most likely, wf)uld involve 
the greater part of Europe in conflict, the English statesmen, at least Derby and 
Salisbury, were anxious to go half-way to meet the Russians.' 

Of the pacific inclinations of the Russians after the failure of the conference 
there can be no doubt whatever. None of the European chancelleries cjuestioncd 
them, nor are they hard to understand. The Tsar and (jorchak(»v from the start 
had been bent on bringing ab<jut united action by the pf)wers and uniteil pressure 
upon the 'l urks, with an eventual European mandate for Russiati action. Even 
Ignatiev admitted that the favourable moment for war had passed with the 
sutnmer of iS“6, when Europe was outraged hv the Hulgarian massacres and 
was in a crusailing spirit. 'Fhe Tsar had been carried away in November by a 
wave of Panslavic enthusiasm and had m.idc sr)me belligerent utterances, bin 
all that had passed. P>y the beginning of the new vear it had become plain that 
the Turks would not yield without a struggle and that the Porte would have 
Turkish public opinion behind it. Resides, it was impossible to begin a cam¬ 
paign against the Turks in mid winter. In any case, the Russian government 
had got over its belligerent propensities and was clearly ready to retreat if a 
golden bridge were built for the (iperalif)!!.^ 


/r</w<«z/y. II, No. 141). There is a eitsciission ot the question by Frahm, in .'hr/nr fiir Politic tnnf 
(Iffi /iii htr. \’ni. p. ^7S (10J7), hul hrahin li.id not seen the Russi.an rejiorts or tlic French 
thjcuMients. 

* M'.>n\ penny and Itinklc, rzp, cit., VI. p. 112. 

- J>(;’!v. lo Salislmrv, January 1*5, 1H77; Derby to Loftus, February 21. 1S77 (unpublished). 
See also Wilh.atn A. (iaulrl: “ a’he ‘ Dreikaiserbundnis ’ and the Faslern Question, 1877-1878” 
{En\iti</i His/oridil Review, (.)i:tf)ber 1027. pp. 5^11 8); Monvpennv and lUicklc, op. cit., VI, p. 
12^; <TciI. op. {.It., II, p. MOi Self)!! Watson, in Slavonic Review, IV, j). 747, 

■ Mon\'[)cnny and Huckle, op. cii., VI, p. 12.6; Husch, op. cit., pp. 26 7; “ Poyezd/ia Grafa 
W P. Uniutteva fm evropeis/fitn xto/itzam ” {Rtisfkaia Starina, XI.V, Nos. 3 and 4, March—April 
Doemnents //iplowatufues frangais, II, No. 139. 
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Judged from the international standpoint, the Russian position was anything 
but strong. If war were declared against the Turks, it was quite conceivable 
that Bismarck might seize the opportunity to square accounts with the French, 
and there was always the knotty problem of the Austrian altitude. Ever since 
the Sumarokov mission to Vienna the Russian government, anticipating the 
probable failure of the Constantinople Conference and the eventual collapse of 
the concert of luiropc, had been negotiating with Andrassy to determine what 
the attitude of the monarchy would be if Russia were obliged to take action 
against the Turks. It had soon turned out that Andrassy meant to drive a hard 
bargain. In the course of the negotiations a dispute arose as to how mucli of 
Jk)snia had been reserved for Austria under the Rcichsiadt Convention and 
whether Bosnia inclutlcd Herzegovina. The Austrian minister insisted upon 
the larger part of both provinces and refused to modify his demand that Serbia 
and Montenegro should be excluded from the scene of military operations. 
"The co-operation [of Russia | with Serbia and Montenegro would transform 
the European action into a Slavic movement, the Christian and humanitarian 
aim would beccjmc a one-sided Orthodox aim, and the war would turn into a 
revolution.” 

The Russians were helpless, and in the end were obliged to accept the 
Austrian terms unless they wished to retreat entirely from their previous posi¬ 
tion in the whole Eastern question. Finally, on January 15, 1877, the so-called 
January Convention or Treaty of Budapest was signed by the two pwers. 
Austria agreed in this treaty that if the Constantinople Conference should fail 
and war between Russia and lurkey should ensue, she would preserve an 
altitude of benevolent neutrality and would attempt to paralyse ali cflons at 
intervention or collective mediation by other [)owers. On the other liand Austria 
was to choose the moment and the mode of the occupation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. She \vas not to extend the radius of her military action to Rou- 
mania, Serbia, Bulgaria, and Montenegro, while Russia was not to extend the 
radius of her action to Bosnia, Herzegovina, Serbia, and Montenegro. Serbia, 
Montenegro, and part of Herzegovina were to form a neutral zone, though 
Serbian and Montenegrin troops were to be allowed to engage in joint action 
with the Russians outside their own territory. The consequences of the war and 
the territorial modifications which might result from an eventual dissolution 
of the Ottoman Empire were to he regulated by a special convention, to be 
concluded at once.^ 

The “additional convention” — that is, the political agreement, without 
which the military convention of January 15 was invalid — was not actually 
concluded until March 18, though it was antedated to January 15. It really 
represented a return to the Reich.siadt program, with some modifications. 
Gorchakov was anxious to re.sirict its application to the event of the actual 

^ Text in Pribram, 11 , pp. 190 fT.; on the ncftoiiatums sec Wertheimer: Andrassy, II, pp. 384 ff.; 
Wertheimer, in Historische Blatter, 1 , pp. 4f;o fT.; Goriainov, op. cit., pp. 327 ff. 
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dissolution of the Ottoman Empire, but Andrassy insisted that it should apply 
equally to the changes wrought by a Russian victory over Turkey. In cither case 
Austria was to annex Hosnia and Herzegovina, excepting for the strip of terri¬ 
tory which ran between Serbia and Montenegro (the Sanjak of Novi-Bazar). 
Russia was to have Bessarabia and the frontier of 1856. The two governments 
agreed also to lend each other diplomatic assistance if the territorial modifica¬ 
tions resulting from a war or from the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire 
should give rise to a collective deliberation of the great powers. Furthermore, the 
agreement excluded the eventual formation of a large state, Slavic or other; 
Bulgaria, Albania, and the rest of Roumelia might be constituted as independent 
states; Thessaly, part of Epirus, and Crete might be annexed to Greece; Con¬ 
stantinople and its environs might become a free city.^ 

It will be seen that in the course of these negotiations Andrassy was able to 
force the acceptance of almost all his demands, and this simply because the 
Russians, for military reasons, could not consider a campaign in the Balkans 
while Austria was hostile. But the Austrian terms were so unfavourable 
to Russia that for her to fight under these conditions would be to fight for 
Austria rather than for herself. The Russians, then, were anxious to find some 
other way out, and the English were ready to entertain suggestions. 

Gorchakov began the action with a Russian circular dated January 31, which 
tried to represent the Turkish rejection of the demands of the powers as an 
affront to Europe and asked the various governments directly what they pro¬ 
posed to do under the circumstances. The English rejected the idea that an 
insult had been offered by the Porte, but were glad to seize the opportunity 
offered by Midhat Pasha’s fall from pow'er on February 5 and by the conciliatory 
advances of his successor. Count Peter Shuvalov, the Russian ambassador at 
London, began negotiations wdth Lord Derby for the drafting of a protocol, 
which, it was hoped, would save the face of Europe, ameliorate the lot of the 
Christians without offending the Porte, and at the same time lead to demobiliza¬ 
tion on both sides. Meanwhile Count Ignatiev was sent to the West, ostensibly 
to visit an oculist in Paris, but in reality to win the support of the various gov¬ 
ernments for the Russian program. If the protocol proved a failure, the Russians 
hoped at least to secure a European mandate for separate action. 

Ignatiev’s reputation w^as too bad to make him a help in the negotiations, and 
the English statesmen looked upon his coming with horror. But Shuvalov and 
Derby finally managed to reach an agreement on the protocol, which was 
signed in London during the last days of March by the representatives of all 
the powers. The protocol reaffirmed the interest of the powers in the ameliora¬ 
tion of the condition of the Christian populations and in the reforms to be 
introduced in Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria. It took cognizance of the 
peace concluded by the Porte with Serbia on March 1. The Turki.sh government 

^ Text in Pribnim, II, pp. 198 ff.; on the negotiations see especially Wertheimer, in Hi- 
storische Blatter, I, pp. 456»fl[. 
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was invited to consolidate the peace by putting its armies on a peace footing 
and by taking in hand the reforms which had been promised. The powers 
proposed to watch carefully, by means of their representatives, the manner in 
which the promises of the Porte were carried into effect. If their hopes should 
again be disappointed, they declared, such a state of affairs would be incom¬ 
patible with their interests and those of Europe generally. In that case they 
reserved to themselves further consideration as to the means best fitted to secure 
the welfare of the Christian populations and the interests of general peace.^ 

It was a curious document, to say the least. Disraeli maintained he could not 
quite make head or tail of it. It certainly was a distinct toning down even of the 
“ quintessence ” of the demands of tlie powers as presented by the (>)nstanti- 
nople Conference and was so far removed from the conditions laid down by 
the lierlin Memorandum that the earlier program was no longer recognizable. 
Yet even on this mild program England and Russia were not in complete agree¬ 
ment. Derby added a declaration that, since the English government had signed 
only in tlie interests of general peace, the protocol should be regarded as null 
and void unless reciprocal disarmament on the part of Russia and Turkey 
were attained. Shuvalov, on the other hand, declared that if Turkey concluded 
peace with Montenegro, and if she accepted the advice of the powers, and if 
she were willing to put her forces on a peace footing, then she might send a 
special envoy to the Tsar to treat of Russian disarmament, to which the Russian 
government would consent, provided no further massacres took place. In other 
words, the English refused to recognize the protocol unless both sides disarmed, 
while the Russians made disarmament on their part conditional on the previous 
disarmament of the Turks and the fulfilment of other terms. Even then the 
Turks were to be humble and send an envoy to beg the Tsar for favours. It 
was almost a foregone conclusion that the Porte would reject the protocol. On 
April 9 the Turkish government protested against the tutelage and supervision 
which the demands of the powers would impose upon her, and appealed to the 
provisions of the Treaty of Paris, which guaranteed the independence and in¬ 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire. 

The London Protocol had contemplated further negotiation between the 
powers in the event of rejection of the program by the Turks. But no move was 
made by the Russian government to reopen the discussion. The full mobiliza¬ 
tion of the forces was immediately taken in hand. The Tsar had lost patience, 
and (jorchakov had become convinced that the Russians could count only on 
Cjod and their own good sword.“ The neutrality of Austria, which was an 
“ absolute condition ” of Russian military action, had been secured through the 
agreements with Vienna, and the season for campaigning was now open. On 
April 24 the Tsar declared war on Turkey. In a memorandum to the powers 

^ On itif Iiinatifv mission sec his memoirs: ** Poyczdl^a Grafa N. P. l^rnatieva po evropeisf^im 
stolitsam" {Ruhf^aia Sfarina. XLV, Nos. iff., March-September 1914). 

^ Goriainov, op. cit., p. 344. 
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he still insisted that his object was solely to secure the execution of the decisions 
of nil Europe — that is, to bring about forcibly an amelioration of the lot of the 
Christians. 

The negotiations of almost two years had proved futile. But it must be ad¬ 
mitted that the situation had, from the beginning, been unusually difficult. The 
fundamental problems of Turkish government, and the interests of the powers 
in the Near East, had been complicated by the underground activities of foreign 
agents and the subversive agitation of revolutionary committees in the Chris¬ 
tian provinces. According to Turkish writers, the religious clement was ejuite 
secondary, for the Turkish population suffered almost as much as the Christian 
from the abuses of a corrupt administration. What distinguished this crisis 
from earlier Eastern crises was the nationalist factor, which lay at the very 
lH)rtom of the propaganda carried on in the revolted .sections and which may 
be taketi as the real explanation of the declaration of war by Serbia and Mon¬ 
tenegro. It was this same rising spirit of nationalism which impelled both the 
Russian and the Turkish policies. The governments were almost helpless in the 
face of it. It .seems fairly clear that Midhat Pa.sha was anxious to avoid 
extreme measures, but he was unable to check the movement which he himself 
had fostered. As for the Sultan, he considered himself doomed if he accepted a 
prcjgram that involved foreign interference and suj>crvision of Turkish affairs. 

In Ku.ssia the situation was similar. Neither the Tsar jjor Gorchakov desired 
war against the Porte. What they wanted was a European crusade in favour of 
the Christians, or, failing that, combined aciif)n by the powers of the Three 
Emperors' League. Hie Tsar explicitly denied that he had a quarrel with the 
Turks. The problem, he maintained, was a liuropean one. But, like the Sultan, 
he was carried awav by the natioiiali.st deluge. His government could not pre¬ 
vent the de[)arturc of volunteers or the .subvention of the Serbs and Monte¬ 
negrins. The connexion of the whole Panslavic movement with the revolu¬ 
tionary currents in Russia was a matter to be carefully considered. In March 
1877 Aksakov made a speech in Mo.scow that .served as a warning. The insane 
pacifism of Russian diplomacy, he said, threatened to make Russia accept all 
the insults offered her by the Turks. The Russian blood spilled on the battle¬ 
fields of Serbia was as unavenged as though it had been the blood of Hottentots. 
The higher circles of Russian .srjcieiy were morally corrupt, but tlte will of the 
people would be .strong enough to tear asunder the bonds of treason and take up 
the .struggle against the infidel. The report of the speech was immediately 
suppre.sscd, but the government knew what it meant. There was no turning 
back. 

While eastern Europe was being .swept by the rising tide of national feeling, 
it cannot be said that much statesmanship was .shown by the chancelleries of the 
West. Andra.ssy, wholly on the defensive, stuck by the outworn reform pro¬ 
gram; and when this proved impracticable, he contented himself with .securing 
territorial compcn.sation in return for Austrian neutrality in a Russian-Turkisli 
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war. In England there was little enough sympathy for the Turk, but the cabinet 
and the party in power were determined to maintain the integrity of the Otto¬ 
man Empire against Russian designs. Disraeli favoured strong action from the 
beginning, not only for the protection of British interests, but also for considera¬ 
tions of prestige. The Three Emperors' League was quite as much of a bugaboo 
for him as Russian intrigue. But Disraeli's political thinking was scrappy and 
incoherent, and he was constantly faced with the anti-Turkish sentiment in the 
country, as well as by dissension in the cabinet. Only Bismarck showed sound 
judgment and clear vision. For him the best solution would have been an all¬ 
round compromise between the interested parties — a compromise based on 
the partition of Turkey in Europe. The Ottoman Empire, he believed, was not 
u'orth maintaining, and it would in any case be better to sacrifice it than to 
jeopardize peace between the great powers. He himself had no interest in the 
question, but was genuinely anxious to avoid a European war, because a large- 
scale conflict might always end in Crcrmany's becoming involved. (Consequently 
he did his best to maintain the Three Emperors' League and smooth out the 
differences between Russia and Austria. But he firmly refused to cIkjosc be¬ 
tween them. The weakness of the combination he recognized from the very 
start; hence his repeated approaches to England, which show that he was all 
too ready to consider an Anglo-Gcrman-Austrian combination — that is, a 
combination of the “saturated" powers — as a substitute for the traditional 
Three Jimperors’ League. But the distrust of Bismarck's j)olicy was still too 
great. All sorts of sinister designs were still being attributed to him in London. 
The same distrust characterized the relations of the other powers. Not even 
Austria and England, whose interests were similar, were able to overcome this 
obstacle. In the end Bismarck was probably glad to see the war between Russia 
and Turkey, because it reduced the danger of an Ausiro-Russian conflict and 
promised to hasten the colla[)sc of the Ottoman Empire. This would clear the 
way for the program of partition, which Bismarck regarded as the most satis¬ 
factory solution of the entire problem. 
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V 

The Russian-Tnrkish War and the Congress 

of Berlin 


W ARS BETWEEN RUSSIA AND TURKEY WERE NO NOVELTY IN EUROPEAN 
history. Since the time of Peter the Great there had been one of these 
conflicts every twenty or twenty-five years. But Russia had rarely 
entered upon the campaign under such favourable political conditions as in 
1877. Of the military aspects little need be said. Frederick the Great once re¬ 
marked that wars between these two antagonists were wars of the onc-cyed 
against the blind, and the war of 1877-8 in no way disproved the dictum. Russia 
was in poor financial condition and the great army reforms were only a few 
years old, so that the new system was not yet in running order. The Grand 
Duke Nicholas, who was given supreme command, proved himself incom¬ 
petent. During the whole campaign there was nothing in the way of real leader¬ 
ship on a grand scale. 

The financial position of the I'urks was worse even than that of the Rus¬ 
sians, and it will remain for ever a my.stery how the war was paid for without 
raising a foreign loan. In point of armament the Turks had several advantages. 
They possessed at this time the finest navy they had had since the time of 
Suleiman, a force said by some to have been second only to that of England. 
Abdul Aziz had made a hobby of this fleet, which was under the command of 
Hobart Pasha, an Englishman in the Ottoman service. Though the fleet was 
never really utilized to the full during the war, it did retain control of the Black 
Sea and in this way forced the Russians to confine their operations to the land. 
The Turkish armies were well equipped with modern weapons, far superior 
to those of the Russians, while the valour of the Turkish rank and file, when 
properly led, was notorious. Even in matters of leadership the Turks had the 
advantage. O.sman Pasha’s defence of Plevna was one of the most brilliant 
military feats of modern warfare and one of w'hich the Turks had every reason 
to feel proud. But, as in most Turkish wars, there was no unity of command 
and no real plan of campaign. The generals in the field were constantly receiv¬ 
ing conflicting orders from the capital, and the work of the various commanders 
was never properly co-ordinated by a competent central control. In the end the 
Russian colossus demoralized and crushed its opponent by sheer weight and 
pressure. 
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AITITUDK OF THE POWERS 


In April 1877, however, it was generally believed that the Russian forces 
were greatly superior to the Turkish in every respect, and a brilliant, speedy vic¬ 
tory was looked for. The Western powers watched the conflict with the greatest 
interest, for the Russians had practically a free hand. Turkey was completely 
isolated, and there was no chance of a repetititjn of the Crimean War. Ciermany 
was benevolently neutral towards Russia, and before the war was long under 
way the Russian authorities themselves recognized that the attitude of the 
German government was all that could be asked for. Austrian neutrality, which 
was more important than anything else for the Russians, had been secured by 
the January Convention. The price had been high, but Austrian abstention was 
hardly less than a sine qua non for waging the war at all. Italy’s position was 
not wholly clear at this time, but Italy was not a sufficiently important factor 
to decide the course of European diplomacy. France, on the other hand, could 
be reckoned on for a benevolent attitude. Her policy had tistially been one of 
opposition to Russian control in the Near East, but since rSyo .she had been 
obliged to follow a policy of reserve, and the Rtissophil [proclivities of the Due 
de Decazes were sufficient assurance that no course hostile to Russia would be 
followed. 

There remained, of the great powers, only England, and England was apt 
to be unfriendly, to .say the least. Indeed, it was England that, together with 
Russia, had come to play the leading role in the whole Near Eastern problem, 
.so that the history of the crisis began to centre more and more on the relations 
between these two countries. Once Russia had declared war, the English gov¬ 
ernment lost no time in making its views known. While none of the other 
powers troubled to rejfly to the Russian circular in which it was .said that the 
Tsar felt convinced, as he embarked upon war, that lie was .serving not only 
Russian interests, but the intere.sts of Europe, the I'.ngli.sh government promptly 
protested against the Russian assumption of a European mandate. According to 
the British view, Russia had .separated hcr.self from the concert of Europe, and 
in going to war was violating the stipulation of the Treaty of Paris which 
guaranteed the independence and territorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 
In so doing she was not .serving the interests of (Jreat Britain or of the other 
powers. 

But Disraeli was by no means .satisfied with mere polemics. In the o[pinion 
of the military experts, the Ru.ssians would be able to reach Con.siantinople in 
fourteen or fifteen weeks after cro.s.sing the Prut River into Roumania. It was 
further reported that the Russian Baltic fleet had been sent to the Mediterranean, 
and that operations against Egypt were being planned. The prime minister 
was greatly exercised, and the letters of the Queen strengthened him in his 
conviction that .something must be done to protect English intere.sts. “ It is not 
a question of upholding Turkey; it is a question of Russian or British su¬ 
premacy in the world,” wrote Victoria.* 

* Munypciuiy aaJ Buckle, op. ui., VJ. pp. 132-3. 
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Under the circumstances Disraeli favoured a temporary occupation of the 
Dardanelles Peninsula by Jingland, as a “ material guaraniee ” against a Russian 
occupation of Constantinople. But this suggestion was not well received by the 
cabinet, which did not consider the danger quite so pressing. It was finally 
agreed to send a note of warning to Russia before deciding on definite action. 
C 3 n May 6 the government sent a dispatch which Disraeli himself described as 
“ the charter of our policy." Russia was warned against attemjning to blockade 
the Suez Canal and against occupying Pgypt, even though only temporarily 
for purposes of war. 1 'he English government, the note continued, “ are not 
prepared to witness with indifference the passing into other hands than those 
of its present possessors of a capital |Constantinople | holding so peculiar and 
commanding a positif)n. l.‘he existing arrangements, made under European 
sanction, which regulate the navigation of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles 
afipcar to them wise and salutary, and there would be, in their judgment, 
serious objections to their alteration in any material particular.” ’ 

Count Shuvalov, the Russian ambassador at London, was deeply impressed 
with the danger of English action and regarded these points as the “ Breetish 
torpedoes,” ‘ He therefore asked permission to go to St. Petersburg and lay the 
situation before the Russian government. On his way he stopped at Berlin and 
discussed matters with Bismarck. Russia would do well, he told the German 
chancellor, if she concluded a moderate peace after a few initial victories. 
Autonomy for Bulgaria, acquisitions for Montenegro, and the retrocession of 
Bessarabia to Russia would be suflicicnt. Bismarck agreed with him as to the 
wisdom of this course of action and expressed his readiness to support the 
program of what he called "la petite paix'* 

Hardly had Shuvalov left the Cierman capital when Bismarck approached 
Lord Odo Russell, suggesting that England lake Egypt and mentioning even 
Syria, Octe, and Cyprus as possible compensation for Russian gains. Tripoli 
might be turned over to Italy, and Tunis be left to France. Divide Turkey and 
satisfy everyone was the chancellor’s solution, one which he had proposed 
before and one which he was still willing to press. Apparently he was deeply 
concerned by the prospect of a Russian-English clash, which might well end 
in a general cataclysm. This disaster he was anxious to avoid at all costs. He 
told Russell that “he would give his last effort to bring about a cordial and 
intimate understanding between England and Russia to which Germany would 
become a jxirty.” and asked him to tell Lord Derby “of his earnest, sincere, 
and anxious desire to bring about an intimate and lasting alliance between 
England and Germany.”'* 

* Monvpcniiy and Buckle, op. cil., VI, pp. 135 Buckle: Letters of Queen Victoria, II, pp. 
529-35; Cecil; Satishttry, II, p. 139; Scion-WatMMi, in Slaronir Review, V, December 1926, pp. 
416-22; (kifiainov, op. cil., pp. 345 fT.; Documents iliplomatiqties fran^ais, II, No. 171. 

* loltiis: Diplomatic Reminiscences, II, p. 218. 

^ I am relying' here upon an unpublished thesis, based ii}x>n English archive material by l>r. 
Dwight £. Lee, entitled: ** British PoUcy in the Eastern Question. 1878." Tlie reports oi Russell 
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That Bismarck was sincere in his desire for an understanding between 
England and Russia can no longer be doubted. In a memorandum dictated at 
this time he explained that if England had Egypt, and Russia were in control of 
the Black Sea, both would be content with the status quo for a long lime, but 
would still be rivals to an extent that would keep them from joining coalitions 
against Germany. In case of war between Russia and England he was deter¬ 
mined to mediate and settle the problem at the exj)ensc of Turkey.’ But his 
policy was entirely misunderstood in England, and his offers of support were 
viewed with the deepest suspicion. The English statesmen firmly believed that 
Bismarck was trying to push tiicm into war with Russia and that he was 
mancruvring to get a free hand for war with FVance or else for the realization 
of his sup|H)scd designs oti Holland. If England wants Egypt, said Disraeli, she 
does nor require the suggestion or the permission of Prince Bismarck.” Not long 
afterwards he is rcptjrtcd to have vented his spleen in speaking to the Austrian 
ambassador: “I find him [Bismarck] everywhere in my way. . , . The man is 
a European nuisance. My quarrel is much less with Russia than with Bismarck, 
and I am resolved to thwart him.” ’’ 

Bismarck, seeing that nothing could be done with the English, withdrew 
from active participation in negotiations and allowed matters to take their 
course. Meanwhile Shuvalov had persuaded the Russian government of his own 
view. He found the upper classes in St. Petersburg foaming at the mouth 
whenever the English were mentioned, but ilie government was genuinely 
anxious to avoid a clash.^ He therefore returned to London with a favourable 
reply to the English note of May 6. In a letter to Lord Derby, dated May 30, 
Gorcl.akov gave assurances that the Russians would not blockade or interrupt 
navigation in the Suez Canal, nor bring Egypt within the radius of mili¬ 
tary operations. So far as Constantinople was concerned, without being 
able to prejudge the course or issue of the war, the imperial cabinet repeated 
that the acquisition of that capital was excluded from the views of the Tsar, 
and recognized that in any case the future of Constantinople was a ques¬ 
tion of general interest, which could not be settled except by a general under¬ 
standing. In regard to the Straits, it was important that this question should 
be settled by a common agreement on equitable and efficiently guaranteed 
bases. 

The Russian reply was vague, both as to Constantinople and as to the Straits, 

arc dated May 19, 21. 27, 1877. On Shuvalov’s mission sec also Schweinitz: DenfywiirdigkfUen, I, 
pp. 427 IT. 'riie substance of Bismarck’s talk with Russell may In: found in Sir Horace Rumbold: 
Further Recollectiuns of a Diplomutist (l.ondon, 1904), pp. 103-4, under date of June i, 1877. 

1 Die Grosse VoUtif{, II, No. 294. 

2 Buckle: Jitters of Queen Victoria. II, pp. 541-2, 546, 549, 550; Die Grosse Politic, II, 
Nos. 294-5; Documents diplomatiques fran^ais, II, No. 165. 

® Wertheimer: Andrdssy, III, p. 50. 

^ Schweinitz: Denkwitrdigk^iten, I, p. 425. The French {government, unnerved by the prospect 
of a Russian-English conflict, did its utmost to secure a Stitisfactory declaration from the Russians 
{Documents diplomatiques fran^ais, II, Nos. 165, 16S, 169, 177, 178). 
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but the real Russian policy was elucidated for Shuvalov in a memorandum of 
the same date drawn up for his personal use. In this document Gorchakov 
pointed out that Russian assurances in regard to Constantinople referred only 
to taking possession or to permanent occupation. Russia could not bind herself 
not to carry out a temporary occupation and must reserve this right even 
though only for use as a threat against the Turks to force them to make peace. 
The Straits agreements should be revised in such a way as to guarantee Russia 
against attack in the Black Sea in time of war. Russia was anxious for an 
agreement with England and was prepared for moderate peace terms if the 
Turks sued for peace before the Russian armies crossed the Balkan Mountains. 
These terms would be: autonomy for Bulgaria north of the Balkan Mountains; 
regular administration for the other Christian provinces, to be guaranteed by 
the powers; Serbia and Monieiiegro to receive augmentations of territory; 
Bosnia and Herzegovina to be given institutions compatible with their condi¬ 
tions; the future of Roumania to be regulated by general agreement; Russia 
to receive Bessarabia and Ikitum; Roumania to be compensated for Bessarabia 
by receiving part of the Dobruja; Austria to be given compensation, if de¬ 
manded, in Bosnia and Herzegovina.^ 

When Shuvalov presented these terms to the English, on June 8, they failed 
to make a noticeable impression. They were regarded as too harsh to be sub¬ 
mitted to the Turks, and, like most Russian assurances and promises, were 
viewed with great suspicion. Disraeli was still in favour of protecting English 
interests by an occupation of the Dardanelles or by sending the British fleet to 
Constantinople. Several of his colleagues objected to this course, but agreed that 
an understanding with Austria would strengthen the English position. On 
May 19, even before Shuvalov’s return from St. Petersburg, Derby had ap¬ 
proached Count Beust, the Austrian ambassador, with the suggestion that the 
two nations act in concert, especially in the event of a Russian advance on 
Constantinople. English ships might take Austrian troops to the Turkish 
capital. 

The Austrian reply was cool. Andrassy pointed out that Austria and Eng¬ 
land could always force the Russians to withdraw from Constantinople, once 
they were in the city. Instead of accepting the English proposal the Austrian 
minister suggested an understanding regarding the changes that could or could 
not be permitted in the final settlement. Austria could not accept any one of 
the following seven points: (i) that the exclusive protectorate over the Balkan 
Christians should be conceded to any one Christian power; (2) that the defini¬ 
tive peace settlement should take place without the participation of the powers 
signatories of the Treaty of 1856; (3) that Russia should acquire territory on the 
right bank of the Danube; (4) that Roumania should be incorporated with 
Russia or made dependent upon her; (5) that a prince of either the Austrian or 

‘ Seton-Watson, in Slavonic Kevieu/, V, pp. 422-7, December 1926; Goriainov, op. cit., p. 349; 
WertheiiTicr, op. cit., Ill, pp. 36-7. 
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the Russian reigning family should be established on a Balkan throne; (6) that 
Russia should occupy Constantinople; (7) that a large Slav state should be 
established in the Balkans at the expense of the noii'Slav elements, or that the 
reorganization should go beyond the granting of autonomy to the present 
provinces, under a native prince. 

The English government was well enough satisfied with this program, but 
believed that it did not go far enough. What was wanted was common action 
in the existing crisis. The entente with Austria was a question of decisive im¬ 
portance, Disraeli told the Austrian ambassador. Russia should not be allowed 
to cross the Balkans, and if she did, England and Austria should take guaran¬ 
tees. England should send the fleet to Gallipoli, while Austria should invade 
Roumania and eventually Serbia. Would Austria join England in preventing 
the occupation of Constantinople.^ 

To this Andrassy replied that he was not worried about the Rii.ssians cross¬ 
ing the lialkans. He had no objection to the English occupation of Gallipoli, 
and he would regard the retention of Constantinople by Russia as a casus belli. 
There was not much consolation for the English in the Austrian stand, but 
Andrassy refused to go further. So far the Russians had not gone back on their 
agreements with Austria, and there was no reason for his antagonizing them. 
The English suspected that a bargain had been made between the two emj)ircs, 
but since Andrassy could not be induced to come out and make a stand against 
Russia, they had to content themselves with what he was ready to olTcr. The 
two governments therefore agreed to an exchange of declarations of policy on 
the basis of the seven points proposed by the Austrian minister. This was ac¬ 
complished by a dispatch of Andrassy, dated July 26, and the reply of Derby, 
dated August 14. It was a purely negative agreement and laid down no special 
course of action for the event of its violation. Disraeli described it as a “ moral 
understanding.” More ct)uld not be said for it.’ 

While these negotiations were in progress, the Russian army was marching 
through Roumania. The position of this state was a very peculiar one, in so 
far as it was technically part of the Ottoman Empire and had been declared to 
be such by the new Turkish constitution of December 1876. It was clear, how¬ 
ever, that the Roumanians w^ould never fight for the Turks. The real question 
for them was what should be their attitude towards Russia. Not having a direct 
interest in the conflict, the Roumanian government would have preferred to 
stand aloof, but this was impossible, for the Turkish control of the Black Sea 
made the road through Roumania the only one available for a Rus.sian advance. 
Discussions were carried on by the two governments from September 1876 
until April 16, 1877, when a convention was concluded which gave the Russians 

^ Lee MS.: Monypenny and Ruckle, op. cit., VL pp. 140, 144, 147, 171; Wertheimer: Andrassy, 
Ill, pp. Scion-Watson, in Slavonic Review, V, pp. 428-33, Dcccmhcr IQ26. The reports of 

Shuvalov were full anri accurate, .showing that he had excellent sources of information as to what 
was going on in the cabinet. 
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ihe right of transit through Roumanian territory. The whole arrangement was 
unsatisfaciory from the view-point of the Roumanians, for they were quite 
aware that Russia, in case of victory, would demand the retrocession of Bes¬ 
sarabia. On this account they would have preferred either to stay out of the 
conflict altogether or else to take part with the Russians and so share in the 
spoils. Apparently the Russians feared that this might lead to Roumanian 
aggrandizement at the expense of the southern Slavs, and therefore the aid 
of the Roumanians was rejected. The only consolation for the Roumanians lay 
in the Russiati pledge “to maintain and to protect the actual integrity of 
Roumania." From the documents, however, it appears that the statesmen at 
Bucharest were hy no means deluded with respect to the question of Bessarabia, 
and that consequently they drew but little comfort from the Russian promises. 
T*he government actually declared war on Turkey and proclaimed the inde¬ 
pendence of Roumania on May 2t, after the Turks had bombarded a Rou¬ 
manian town.' 

The Russian armies effected the crossing of the Danube on June 23, without 
meeting much opposition from the Turks. The advance was immediately 
pushed with great energy. A flying column under General Gourko puslicd 
south through the Balkan Mountains and on July h) occupied Shipka Pass. The 
rapidity of the Russian advance to the mountains was very spectacular and was 
viewed with the greatest alarm in England. Disraeli was convinced more firmly 
than ever of the necessity for occupying ilie Dardanelles and was fortified in 
his opinion by the deluge of hysterical letters he received from Queen Victoria, 
lint some of the members of the cabinet were not so panic-stricken. According 
to the Russian ambassador, whose excellent source of information appears to have 
been Lady Derby, the cabinet disliked “ this conspiracy between a half-crazy 
woman and a minister who had once possessed genius but had now degenerated 
into a political clown.” " lunally, however, it was agreed to warn Russia against 
an occupation of Constantinople. On July 21 the cabinet made a decision to 
declare war on Russia if the Russians occupied the Turkish capital and did not 
make arrangements to retire immediately. On July 27 a report arrived from 
Layard, the ambassador at Con.stantinopIe, saying that the Russians would be 
at Adrianople soon and that they would probably advance on Gallipoli. The 
Sultan was already planning to retire to Jfrusa, on the Asiatic side. This news 
was so serious that on the following day Layard was asked to induce the Sultan 
to invite the British fleet to come up to Constantinople. But before this 


1 An cxcrllcnt account, based on the Kounianian Doenmente Oficialc (1878). may be found 
in Adolphe d’Avril: Nefrociatlotts rthitivcf au Traitc fie Berlin (Paris, 1886 ), book vi. The more 
iiTiportanl sources arc the notes of Kinj; Charles I: Aus dem Lehen Kiini^ Karls von Rumlinien 
(Stuttj^art, 1897), \\\^ passim; lor^ja: Correspondance diplomatique romnaine; Nelidov: ‘'Souvenirs.*' 
in the Revue des deux mondes, XXVIII, July 15 , 1915. See also R. Rosetti: “ Rouirtania’s Share in 
the War of 1877’* {Slavonic Review. VIII, pp. 548-77, March 1930 ). 

Sctoii'Walson, in Slavonic Review, V. pp. 430-1, December 1926. See also Monypenny and 
liucklc, o]). cit., VI, pp, 142-8; Buckle: Letters of Queen Victoria, 11 , pp. 539-50. 
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imfx)rtaiit step became necessary reports arrived of the first serious set-back 
siifTcrcci by the Russians in the European theatre of war.^ 

On July i(), the very day of the occupation of Shipka Pass by General 
CioLirko, the Turkish general, Osman Pasha, arrived at the fortress of Plevna, 
coming from the Serbian front in five night marches. The Russians had taken 
inadequate measures to mask the forts south of the Danube and now had a 
strong force on their right Hank. An attempt to dislodge Osman on July 20 
failed, and ten days later an organized attack was repulsed with heavy loss. At 
about the same time Gourko met with reverses at the hands of the Turks and 
was obliged to give up his attempt to campaign south of the mountains. In 
Asia Minor, too, the initial Russian advance was being checked. 

These military events completely changed the cc)m|)lcxion of affairs. An- 
drassy considered the mobilization of two divisions and in a ministerial council 
on July developed the idea that advantage should be taken of Russia's 
plight. He favoured culling Russia's communications with the Balkans by 
throwing a strong force acrcjss the narrow passage l)etwccn the Carpathians 
and the sea. But the military men, most of whom advocated an understanding 
with Russia, raised numerous objections to the brave course suggested by the 
foreign minister. This difference of opinion continued to afflict Austrian 
policy throughout the critical year that followed, and it is therefore extremely 
difficult to assess accurately the factors that decided the Austrian action or 
inaction at any particular time.'"' 

The luiglish, who, in the days of the initial Russian advance, had privately 
dispatched an officer to blow up the defence guns of the Dardanelles if neces¬ 
sary, were immensely relieved by the Russian set back. There was, for the 
present, no immediate threat cither to the Dardanelles or to Constantinople. 
In fact, it seemed fairly certain that the Russians would require a second cam¬ 
paign to win a decisive victory. The appearance of ("olonci Wellesley, the 
l‘‘.iiglish military attache with the Russian armies, served to reassure the English 
staiessmen even more. The Tsar, who had begtjn to lose his original confidence 
and enthusiasm, had agreed that Wellesley shotild return to London to quiet 
the fears of his government. The Colonel discussed the situation at great length 
with Disraeli and Derby and also with the Queen. Though the apprehension 
at London had been greatly allayed, Disraeli and the Queen decided, without 
consulting Derby, to make doubly sure. Wellesley was sent back to Russian 
headquarters with an unofficial but very plain-spoken warning to the Tsar 
against prolonging the conflict or planning a campaign for the following year.® 

^ MS.; Monypenny and Buckle, op. cit.. VI, pp. 150-60; Seton-Watson, in Slavonic Review^ 
V, PP- 4.M-4. 

- Wcrilicinicr: Andrdssy. IIT, pp. 46-H; Edmund von (JIaisc-Horstenau; Vranz Josephs Wegge- 
jdhrte (Vienna, ISLP')- PP- 4- 

Monypenny and Buckle, op. cit., VI, pp. 173 fl.; Letters of Queen Victoria, II, pj). 560 5; 
Colonel I-. A. Wellesley: The Russians in Peace and IVar (Iwundon, 1905), chapter xx; Sir Arthur 
Ilardin^e: J’he IJfe of Henry Howard Molynettx Herbert, Vourth Earl of Carnarvon (London, 
1925), II, p. 362, 
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The remninrlcr nf the summer passed in relative calm, for the Russians 
were in a bad way. Earlier in the war they had rejected the aid of Roumania, 
but now they were only too glad to accept it. In fact, they made vigorous at¬ 
tempts to induce the restless Greeks to assist them. But the government at 
Athens held back, partly because of English pressure, partly because of fear 
of the Turkish fleet.' Meanwhile the Russian armies were held up at Plevna. A 
third assault, on Sejiicmber 7, was repulsed with great bloodshed, and General 
Todlcben, the famous defender of Sebastopol in 1855, had to be called to or¬ 
ganize a regular siege. Under these circumstances the govenimcnts of Vienna 
and London were al)Ic to get breathing-space. Disraeli still urged the need for 
precautionary measures to meet future developments, but nothing definite was 
done. 

On December 10 Osman Pasha, in danger of starvation, made a vigorous 
attempt to break through the lines which invested Plevna, but, being outnum¬ 
bered almost three to one, he was doomed to failure from the start. The valiant 
Turkish commander was repulsed and obliged to surrender. The greatest 
obstacle to the Russian advance was thus overcome, and the war of movement 
could be resumed. Ciourko had already begun the advance on Sofia, a city which 
he took during the first days of January, while other detachments were begin¬ 
ning to pour over the higher passes of the mountains. 

The ultimate capitulation of IMcvna had been expected for some time, be¬ 
cause it was (juitc evident that no relief would reach Osman Pasha. In antici¬ 
pation of the great event the Tsar had communicated to the German and Aus¬ 
trian Emperors the general outlines of the peace which he hoped to impose 
upon the Turks, The projected terms called for the creation of an autonomous, 
tributary Bulgarian state as large as that provided for by the Constantinople 
Conference, and for the occupation of the new state by Russian troops for two 
years. Bosnia and Herzegovina were to be organized along the lines agreed 
upon by the Constantinople Conference, and Austria was to participate in the 
control of the two provinces much as Russia planned to do in Bulgaria. 
Reforms were also to be provided for the other Christian provinces. Roumania, 
Serbia, and Montenegro were to be made independent. Russia was to receive 
Bessarabia and to dispose of the conquered territory in Asia Minor. The Straits 
were to remain closed to foreign warships in lime of peace, but the riparian 
states of the Black Sea were to have the right to pass single ships through the 
Straits with the authorization of the Porte in each instance. Provision was also 
to be made for the payment of a money indemnity by the Turks. The peace 
treaty was to be made by Russia and Turkey, but the powers were to be per¬ 
mitted to concert methods of developing the stipulations relating to general 
i merest s.“ 

^ S. T. L:isc.iris: Im Polirique exterienrc de la Grecc avant rf apres le Congres de Berlin (Paris, 
192*1), I>1>. Ss - 7 - 

- Scion-Watson, in Slavonic Review, VI, pp. 427-8, December 1927; Wertheimer: Andrdssy, 
III, pp. 56 It. 
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These terms could hardly inspire much confidence for the future in cither 
London or Vienna. The English had not been directly informed, but had de¬ 
rived a fairly accurate idea of the Russian intentions from the Russian press, 
h'or them the idc.i of opening the Straits to Russian warships on any con¬ 
dition except that of complete reciprocity was intolerable. To the Austrians 
the creation of a large Bulgarian state appeared as a direct challenge to earlier 
engagements and a serious menace to the security of the monarchy. The un¬ 
easiness in London had been growing for some lime and was furiher enhanced 
by the report from Constantiiuiple that the Turks were inclined to yield to the 
Russian demand for the opening of the Straits unless England came to the aid 
of the Porte.’ Fortunately the Turks themselves had come to realize the danger 
of their position. On December 12 they asked the ptnvers to mediate. The 
reejuest was couched in very arrogant terms and made a bad impression on the 
European governments. Its chances of success were completely ruined when 
Bismarck refused absolutely to lake part in such a move, on the plea that Russia 
did not desire mediation in the hour of victory and that he had no intention of 
throwing obstacles into her path to please the Turks.' 

Disraeli, however, was determined to take a strong stand at any cost. On 
December a note was handed to the Russian ambassador warning the 
Russian government that an occupation of Constantinople or the Dardanelles, 
even thtjugh temporary and for purely military purposes, might oblige the 
British government to take measures of precaution. The O^^cen urged her prime 
minisier to be firm. Faigland will never stand to become subservient to Russia, 
for she would then fall dotim from her high position and become a second rate 
Vower*' she wrote on December 1:5. 'Fo be sure, there were six or seven parties 
in the cabinet, as Disraeli put it,’^ but in spite of the lack of harmony among the 
members of the government, the prime minisier came before his colleagues on 
December 14 and asked that parliament be summoned before the usual time, 
that a vote of money for increases in the land and sea forces of the empire be 
requested, and that mediation be undertaken. 

Not only Lord Derby, hut also Lord Salisbury was opposed to this policy, 
which, he insisted, would end in an alliance with the 'Furks. I'here were several 
heated cabinet meetings, but Disraeli finally won his point by threatening to 
resign. Austria was then invited to join in a note to Russia offering mediation 
before the Balkans were crossed. In accordance with the Russian declaration of 
June S it was assumed that peace on moderate terms {la petite paix) would be 
acceptable. It may well be doubled whether Russia would have entertained the 
suggestion that she accept in December what she had offered to accept in June. 
The English had refused to press la petite paix on the Turks while they were 
victorious, but were anxious to save them from complete disaster in the days of 

^ l,cf MS. Rrjujrt tnirn l.wvani, Dc’crmlKT n». 1S77. 

- Du- iirosfe U, Nos. 297-'^. 

^ Moii\{>ciiM> and Biukic*, op. lit., V'l. p. 194; Hurdin>{c, op. cit., II, p. 364. 
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defeat. As a matter of fact, however, the Austrians themselves refused to act 
on these lines, for even the program of June 8 was regarded in Vienna as im¬ 
practical and dangerous in so far as it would involve a Russian occupation of 
Bulgaria. Andrassy was anxious to avoid British mediation. It would be better, 
he argued, to let the Turks get the Russian terms and then have them appeal to 
the powers to bring abruit a reduction.^ He therefore contented himself for the 
j)rcscni with a pretty stiff rejoinder to the letter of the Tsar to Francis Joseph, in 
which the Russian terms liad been communicated. In this reply it was pointed 
out that the Turkish Empire had not met a natural death, and that therefore 
the Russian program was untenable. The Austrian government insisted on 
having a voice in the peace settlement and reminded the Russian cabinet of the 
arrangements that had been made as to Bosnia and Herzegovina. Above all, 
vigorous objections were raised to the Russian plans for a great Bulgaria.^ 

The English prime minister, however, was determined to make an effort to 
bring about peace negotiations, even without the aid of Austria. Fear of an 
understanding between the three empires was dee[)]y rooted in the minds of the 
English statesmen, and they were in constant dread lest they should be pre¬ 
sented with a jait accompli against which they could do nothing. At just this 
time, on December 24, the Turks appealed to England to mediate. The oppor¬ 
tunity was seized by the Faiglish government. Russia was informed of the desire 
of the Turks for peace. The Tsar refused mediation, even though disguised, and 
referred the Turks to tl)c commander in the field, who was empowered to dis¬ 
cuss an armistice. The granting of the armistice, however, was to be conditional 
upon previous acceptance of preliminary peace terms. These terms were com¬ 
municated to the (irand Duke Nicholas on December 29, and the Russian 
tactics were explained two days later to the commandcr-in-chief as well as to 
the ambassador in London. The Russian government intended to drag out 
the negotiations for the armistice until after January 17, when the English 
parliament was to meet and when the situation would have become clarified. 
Even then the Turks were first to accept vague and clastic preliminary terms. 
Ru.ssia would not admit foreign intervention, but recognized the principle of 
deliberation and sanction by the powers of such clauses as touched general 
interests. Gorchakov thought he could rely upon Germany and Austria and 
believed that England, though she might stage a few demonstrations, would be 
unable to do more. Never had the alliance of the Three Emperors been more 
complete, Gorciiakov told the French ambassador. “ I can assure you that there 
is not even the semblance of a rift.” ** 

The Turks, di.sappointcd in their hopes of English aid to secure an armistice, 

* iMS.; Monypcimy and Ruckle, op. cit., VI, pp. 200-6; Ocil, op. cit., 11 , pp. 163/1.; 
Hardinge, op. cit.. It, pp. 364 fT. 

WcTihciincr: Andrassy, III, pp. 58 IT. 

•' .Scron-Wiifsrm, in Slavonic Review, pp. 430-3; Gorininov, op. cit., p. 359; Cyon in Nouvelle 
Revue, IV, pp. 759 Ih, jiuic 15, i 83 o; Documents diplomatiques franfois, II, No. 232. 
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had no other course open kj them but to follow the Russian directions. On 
January 9 they appealed to the Russian commander for an armistice and were 
told of the conditions under which it would be granted. Hut it was not until 
ten days later that the Turkish delegates arrived wiih full powers to treat. 
Meanwhile the Russian advance continued and the excitement in the European 
capitals ran high. Queen Victoria repeatedly pressed upon her ministers the 
need for action, and wrote to Disraeli on January 10: “She feels she cannot 
remain sovereign of a country that is letting itself down to kiss the feet of the 
great barbarians, the retartlers of all liberty and civilization that exists. . . . Oh, 
il the Queen were a man, she would like to go and give those Russians, whose 
word one cannot believe, such a beating! We shall never be friends again till 
we have it out. This the Queen feels sure of.” ’ 

Disraeli hardly needed prodding. Alarming telegrams were coming from 
Constantinople, re|)ortiiig that the Turks felt unable to defend Adrianople f)r 
the lines of the (iallipoli Peninsula, and that the situation was critical. The 
prime minister therefore decided to ask the cabinet to send the fleet up to the 
Turkish capital. His colleagues, however, refused to agree to more than that 
the Sultan's permission should be asked to have the fleet anchor within the 
Straits, and that Russia should be asked for assurances that she would not oc¬ 
cupy the Dardanelles. Orders to the fleet were avoided because, at the crucial 
moment, assurances came from St. Petersburg that Gallipoli would not be 
occupied unless the Turks concentrated there. The Sultan, too, was hesitant 
about inviting the British fleet, fearing the reaction of such a step upon Russia." 

Disraeli’s next step was to reopen discussions with Austria, in an attempt 
to effect concerted action against the Russians, who, to all appearances, were 
conducting the ticgotiations w ith the Turks in the greatest secrecy and planning 
to present the powers with a fait accompli. The Austrian arnl)assador was asked 
whether his government was prepared to play the grand coup and mobilize. 
In that case England would take equivalent action. Apparently Disraeli brought 
before the cabinet a proposal for a defensive alliance with Austria to extend 
over a term of years. But nothing could be got out of Andrassy. Personally he 
favoured vigorous action and advocated a concentration of forces in Transyl¬ 
vania, as in 1855. This would force the Russians to evacuate the Balkans. But 
the military men pointed out insu[)erable obstacles to such a policy. After days 
of debate no decision was come to. 

So Andrassy told the English ambassador that he was profoundly dis.ap- 
pointed with the address from the throne on the opening of the British Parlia¬ 
ment on January 17. In the nature of the case he w^as obliged to prevent a break 
with Russia if it were at all possible. He was anxious enough for the English 
to move and send the fleet to Constantinople, but, he explained, Austrian mobi- 

^ Monypenny and Buckle, op. cii., VI, p. 217. 

- Monyiicnny and Buckle, op. cit., VI, pp. 218-20; Cecil, op. cit., II, pp. 186-7; Hardingc, op. 
cii., II, pp. 372-4; Cat home-Hardy, 11 , pp. 46-7. 
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lization was so expensive that it could not be undertaken unless absolutely 
imperative. To the English suggestion of identic notes to Russia warning her 
against the continued occupation of Bulgaria, or the occupation of the shores 
of the Bosporus, the Sea of Marmora, or the Dardanelles, he replied that such 
a move might give rise to the impression that England and Austria objected 
only to these acts and accepted the rest of the Russian program.^ The negotia¬ 
tions with Austria were as unsatisfactory as ever. Both powers were opposed to 
the Russian advance, but the Austrians were unable to act or unwilling to do 
so until they were certain that Russia would go back on her agreements. Besides, 
they were less interested in the Straits problem than in the Bulgarian. Each of 
the two powers was willing to follow the lead of the other, but neither was 
prepared to lake the initiative. 

The alarming thing in these days was the rapidity of the Russian advance 
to the Straits and Constantinople. The Turkish capital was in a veritable 
panic. On January 19 the Sultan asked that the English fleet be prepared to 
come through the Straits if Russia advanced on Gallipoli. The Grand Duke 
Nicholas, who had received orders to abstain from an attack on Gallipoli, was 
pressing upon the Tsar the urgent necessity for occupying the Turkish capital 
in order to coerce the Turks into acceptance of the Russian terms. There was, 
in fact, a strong feeling in Russia that the occupation of Constantinople would 
be the only fitting close to the war.^ Under the circumstances the English gov¬ 
ernment, still hoping that vigorous action might influence the Austrians favour¬ 
ably, decided on January 23 to send the fleet to the Turkish capital, though this 
decision resulted in the resignation of Lord Derby, the foreign minister, and of 
Lord C!)arnarvon, the colonial minister. But after the orders to proceed had 
already been sent, reassuring telegrams regarding the nature of the preliminary 
peace terms arrived from Constantinople. Layard reported that the Straits 
question was to be settled by “the congress and the Emperor of Russia.” This 
seemed .satisfactory enough, and the English cabinet, already fearful of the 
efifcct which Derby’s resignation might have, especially in parliament, decided 
to recall the fleet. It turned out shortly afterwards that La yard’s telegram was 
based on a misunderstanding and that the Russian terms called for a settlement 
of the Straits question by the Sultan and the Emperor of Russia. But it was 
clearly impossible for the government to change its mind again and send the 
fleet forward once more. As it was, this famous incident threw a rather lurid 
light on the indecision of the cabinet and in no way served to strengthen the 
British position.*"* 

^ Monypenny and Buckle, op. cit., VI, pp. 22S~7; Hardingc, op. cii., 11 , p. 375; Inters of 
Queen Victoria, II, p. 596; Wcrilicimcr, Atuhassy. Ill, p. 61; Lee MS.; Gathornc-Hardy, II, p. 47; 
Glaisc-Horsicnau, op. cit., pj>. 107-H. 

- Schweinitz: DenJ(wurdigl(eiten, II, p. 6; Cyon, loc. cit., pp. 765-7; Goriainov, op. cit., p. 361. 

3 Monypenny and Buckle, op. cit., VI, pp. 227-31; Cecil, op. cit., II, pp. 191-3; Hardinge, 
op. cit., JI, pp. 376 IT.; Gathornc-Hardy, II, pp. 47-9. The French representative at Con.stantinopIe 
reported much as Layard did {Documents diplomatiques franfais, II, Nos. 232, 233). 
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The Russian terms were communicated to England and Austria on Janu¬ 
ary 26. They did not differ materially from those w^hich had been outlined by 
the I'sar early in December and showed no trace of moderation as a result of 
English or Austrian agitation. In London some consolation was derived from 
the fact that the question of the Straits was reserved for a later understanding. 
On the whole, the Russian program was harder on the Austrians than on the 
English, and for the moment the Vienna government, which had been trying 
to burden the English with the initiative, was obliged to take the lead.* 
Andrassy made no secret of his feeling that Austria had been deceived and 
duped by the Russians, and declared his determination not to accept conditions 
which affected European or Austrian interests unless the powers gave their 
assent. He even went so far as to ask the English for armed aid to combat such 
a one-sided peace, but now the English refused to movc.“ Derby had been in¬ 
duced by his colleagues to re-enter the cabinet after the orders to the fleet had 
been countermanded, and it went without saying that he would continue to 
oppose a forward policy. Meanwhile the Turkish delegates accepted the Russian 
terms on January 27, and the armistice was signed on January ^1.^ 

In accordance with his view that the Russian terms must be submitted to 
the judgment of the powers or Austria would go to war, Andrassy on Janu¬ 
ary 2<S suggested the convocation of a conference. Gorchakov, in replying to the 
Austrian objections, stated without equivocation that ilie j^reliminary terms 
were merely provisional so far as Europe was concerned, and agreed to a 
meeting to discuss the European aspects of the peace settlement. During 
the next weeks, then, the negotiations for the conference occupied the attention 
of the various governments. None of the powers was at first very favourably 
disposed towards the Austrian suggestion. Gorchakov would not hear of a 
meeting of the powers at Vienna and preferred some small German resort, 
like Badcn-Haden. In any case, he desired a formal congress in which the 
foreign ministers of the various slates should take part. The English, on the 
other hand, were filled with distrust and suspected a coalition of the three 
empires which would leave England isolated and helpless. Only after con¬ 
siderable pressure by Andrassy and only after Austrian promises of co-opera¬ 
tion with England did the London cabinet agree. Bismarck was lukewarm, but 
was ready to accept the conference if it promised to prevent a break. He even 
agreed eventually to have the conference at Berlin, though he was fully aware 
of the danger involved and realized that the powers who left the meeting 
dissatisfied would put the blame on Germany. In the meanwhile he attempted 
to bring about conversations a trois at Vienna between Andrassy and the Rus¬ 
sian and German ambassadors. In this way he hoped that the difficulties could 


^ Monypenny and Buckle, op. cit., VI, pp. 231-3; Wertheimer, Andrassy, III, p. 6 q; Lee MS. 
- Die Crosse Poliiil{, II, No. 303; Wcrclicimcr, Andrassy, 111 , p. 70; Monypenny and Buckle, 
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be overcome through direct negotiation between the members of the Three 
I'jnperors’ League.* 

The armistice terms agreed upon by the Porte provided for Russian occupa* 
tion of Turkish territory almost to the lines of Bulair in the direction of the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, and almost to the Chatalja lines outside Constantinople. 
(>c)nscc]uenily the Russian advance continued during the first weeks of Febru¬ 
ary. Hut the terms of the armistice had not yet been officially communicated to 
the powers, and the Russian action therefore appeared very ominous. In Eng¬ 
land the war spirit rose day by day, and before long the country resounded 
with the tune of the well-known jingo song: 

We don't want to fight, but by jingo if we do, 

WeVe got tlie men, wc’vc got the ships, we’ve got the money too. 

The cabinet was in almost daily session, discussing the question of send¬ 
ing the fleet to Constantinople and the problem of foreign co-operation in a 
move to check Russia. The Turkish capital was at the mercy of the enemy, and 
all direct wires had been cut. On February 8 the cabinet decided to send up 
the fleet and to invite other neutral powers tc) join in the step. The great aim 
«)f the English government was to “Europeanize” the action against Russia. 
At the same time parliament granted a credit of six million pounds for prepara¬ 
tions. Admiral Hornby, in command of the fleet lying outside the Dardanelles, 
was immediately ordered to advance and was informed that the English am¬ 
bassador at ('onstaniinople had been instructed to gel the Sultan’s permission. 
Hut when the fleet reached the first stopping-place in the Straits, the town of 
Charnak, no permission had arrived. After wailing for several hours, Hornby 
returned with his ships to Besika Bay. The trouble was that the Sultan had 
been warned by the Grand Duke Nicholas that if the British fleet came up, the 
Russians would occupy the caj)ilal. Abdul Hamiil, therefore, was anxious to 
avoid the appearance of the fleet. 

Even at the time of the first fleet epi.sode, in January, the British government 
had exposed itself to ridicule with its orders and counter-orders. In the House 
of Commons the following ditty had been devised to fit the situation: 

When Government ordered the fleet to the Straits 
They surely encountered the hardest of fates; 

For the order, scarce given, at once was recalled. 

And the Ru.ssians w'ere not in the slightest appalled. 

And everyone says, who has heard the debates, 

“ It’s the Cabinet now, not the fleet, that’s in straits.” 

Clearly the government noNV had to go through with the operation or run the 
risk of becoming the laughing-stock of Europe. 

> Sec cs|iccially Die Crosse Politilf^, II, cliaptcr xii (A); Documents diplomatiques franfois, 
II Nos. 236 S. 
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On February 12 Hornby received instructions to proceed without permission 
and to return fire on the Turkish forts if his ships were fired on and hit. A 
few of the ships were left off Gallipoli to guard the approach to the Dardanelles. 
The others proceeded to the Princes Islands, just off Constantinople, where they 
anchored on the morning of February 15. The Grand Duke Nicholas had been 
given a free hand and had been told to use his judgment about the occupation of 
the capital, but there was evidently some delay and considerable misunderstand¬ 
ing about his instructions, and furthermore the Turks had thrown up defences, 
so that the occupation would not have been so easy as a few weeks before. In any 
case the Russians did not advance beyond the town of San Stefano, some ten 
miles from the capital, while the English fleet was withdrawn to Mudania, on 
the Asiatic side of the Sea of Marmora, after several earnest appeals from the 
Sultan to Queen V^ictoria.’ 

In these days peace hung by a hair. The European world was deluged with 
all sorts of alarming rumours. It was said that the Russians were demanding 
the surrender of a number of the best Turkish ships, and that they would 
occupy the Ottoman capital after all. The English position was rather ridicu¬ 
lous, even after the arrival of the fleet at Constantinople. There had been too 
much indecision, and the continent was not yet convinced that England would 
fight. In the critical days before Hornby appeared at the Princes Islands plac¬ 
ards had been posted on the British embassy at Constantinople: “Lost — 
between Besika Bay and Constantinople — one fleet. Reward to anyone furnish¬ 
ing information.”' England was becoming a bull for the ridicule of other 
nations, and Bismarck himself said that if he had made such brave speeches as 
Disraeli, he would have drawn the sword long before. To ihe Prince of Wales, 
during the latier’s visit to Berlin, he once again expounded his theory of a settle¬ 
ment based on partition. If he were English prime minister, he said, he would 
withdraw the fleet from the Sea of Marmora and send it to Egypt instead.” 

Disraeli felt the anomaly of the English position very keenly and was de¬ 
termined to put an end to the uncertainty at any cost. Not only was the fleet 
sent up in spite of Turkish objections, but Layard was instructed to purchase 
the best ships of the Turkish navy, if possible. Lord Napier was appointed 
commandcr-in-chicf, and General Wolscley chief of staff of an eventual expe¬ 
ditionary force. Russia was warned that if Constantinople were occupied with¬ 
out the Sultan's consent, the English amb.assador would be withdrawn from St. 
Petersburg. 

1 Monypenny and Buckle, op. cit., VI, pp. 241-4; Cecil, op. cit., II, pp. 197-8; Documents 
diplomatiqtics frati^ais. 11 , No. 246; Busch, in Veutsche Rundschan, XXXVI, pp. 216 flf., November 
1909; Evelyn S. SchaefTcr, oj). cit., pp. ii;?!!.; Cyon, loc. cil., pp. 7C9-70; Goriainov, op. cit., p. 
364; Eiferton: Admiral Sir G. T. Phipps Hornhy (London, 1896); Sir William L. Clowes: TAe* 
Royal Navy (London, 1903), VII, pp. 294 fl.; Schweinitz: Denl^tvrirdigl^eiten, II, pp. 9-10. 
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At the same time negotiations were once again carried on with Austria. The 
Austrians, like the French and the Italians, had held out some hope that they 
would join in a naval demonstration at Constantinople, ostensibly to protect their 
nationals in a crisis. But they had failed, at the last moment, to co-operate. It was 
now proposed by the English government that a loan should be granted the 
Austrian government, provided it would mobilize three luindred thousand men 
and join England in sending identic notes to Russia warning her that neither 
England nor Austria would go to a conference unless the Russians retired from 
Constantinople or j)laccd Ckillipoli and the Straits fortresses in English or neu¬ 
tral custody. Andrassy once more demanded vigorous measures in the form of 
mobilization, but found it impossible to overcome the objections of the military 
men. On February 16 it was decided not to mobilize. Andrassy’s problem was to 
secure Austrian interests without a war. V^ienna circles were suspicious of Eng¬ 
lish policy. Besides, the influential military element at the Austrian court ob¬ 
jected vigorously and on priricijfle to the idea of war against. Russia.^ 

In the meanwhile Disraeli was busy elaborating further measures for the 
preservation of English interests in the Mediterranean. One of these was the 
formation of a Mediterranean league to oppose the advance of Russian influence. 
On March 2 the prime minister brought before the cabinet the question of the 
organization of such a group of nations, to include Italy, Greece, and probably 
Austria and France, “ to secure the trade and communications of Europe with 
the East from the overshadowing interference of Russia.” Though Derby was 
not favourably disf)ose(l towards such far-reaching plans, it was decided to ap¬ 
proach Italy, lioth Disraeli and Salisbury felt certain that if one power agreed, 
the others would join, and the Italians had expressed themselves so strongly in 
opposition to the Russian pretensions that there seemed more pros})ect of suc- 
ce.ss in that direction than in any other. Instructions were sent to Rome on 
March 13, but in the interval the Depretis cabinet had fallen. The new Cairoli 
ministry, in which Count Corti was foreign minister, was less inclined to take 
a prominent part in the Eastern imbroglio, and so, on March 29, the English 
proposal was rejected." 

M(jre important than these vague schemes of a Mediterranean coalition were 
the concrete measures which Disraeli had in view. Ever since November 1877 
he had been considering the desirability of acquiring, perhaps by purchase 
from the Porte, a naval base in the eastern Mediterranean. We arc told by Lord 
Salisbury’s biographer that he, too, had been revolving in his mind some such 
measure, and that he had, ever since the Constantinople Conference, considered 
Cyprus as a possible base. It is an actual fact that at the end of the conference 

^ Wertheimer, Andrassy, III, p. 76; Glaise-Horstenau, op. cit., pp. io<) IT.: Monypenny and 
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he had sent Colonel Home to examine and report on Rhodes, Cyprus, and 
Egypt. Home visited the first two places and was then recalled. The question of 
securing a naval base was first brought before the cabinet on February 27, and, 
like all other proposals for vigorous action, met with the opposition of Derby. 
Nevertheless the cabinet adopted the proposal “ provisionally and hypotheti¬ 
cally ” on March 8. Various places were mentioned as desirable, such as Mytilene 
in the iEgean, St. Jean d’Acre on the Syrian coast, and a port on the Persian 
Gulf. With three such stations the road to India would be secure, no matter 
what the outcome of the existing crisis.^ 

Measures of precaution had, in the meantime, become even more urgent, for 
on March 3 the Russians and the Turks had signed the peace treaty of San Ste- 
fano. The terms were not olficially notified to the powers until after the exchange 
of ratifications, on March 23, but they were known unofficially even before they 
were signed. The treaty had been negotiated by (Jeneral Ignatiev and was an 
eloijucni expression of Pan-Slav aspirations. Andrassy, in fact, spoke of the 
Russian program as an “ Oriliodox Slavic sermon.'’ It is hardly necessary here 
to review all the clauses of the treaty. The crucial points were these: Monte¬ 
negro was to be considerably enlarged and given the port of Antivari on the 
Adriatic; her status was to be that of complete independence. Serbia, too, was to 
be made completely independent and to receive an increase of territory towards 
the south-east; Roumanian inde{)endence was to be recognized, while Russia 
reserved the right to cede to Roumania the Dobruja district, in return for the 
cession of l.k:ssarabia to Russia. Bosnia and Herzegovina were to be granted the 
reforms proposed by the Constantinople ('onference, with some modifications. 
Thessaly, Epirus, and the other Christian provinces of Turkey in Europe were 
to receive an organization like that of Crete. Turkey was to pay almost one and 
a half billion rubles of indemnity, but in lieu of one billion one hundred thou¬ 
sand rubles Russia agreed to accept the cession of the Dobruja and the islands of 
the Danube delta, and in Asia Minor the towns of Ardahan, Kars, Datum, and 
Bayazid. Of the Straits little was said, except that, even in time of war, neutral 
merchant ships going to and from Russian Black Sea ports should be allowed 
to pass through the Straits unmolested. 

But the most important and interesting part of the treaty referred to Bul¬ 
garia, the territory on which the chief hopes of the Pan-Slavs had been centred. 
The preliminary terms of peace, signed on January 31, had provided for a Bul¬ 
garian state not smaller than that projected by the Constantinople Conference. 
Under the terms of the San Siefano Treaty the new Bulgaria was to be an 
autonomous state under an elected prince, was to be tributary to the Sultan and 
to be occupied by fifty thousand Russian troops for about two years. Territo¬ 
rially it was to be considerably larger than the Bulgaria proposed in Decem¬ 
ber 1S76 and was to have an i^^gcan seaboard. The line was to start on the coast 

’ Monypenny ;in(l Buckle, op. cit., VI, pp. 251-5; Cecil, op. cil., II, p. 214; Simmon* Memo' 
randurn. dated October 2, 1877 (unpublished). 
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of the Black Sea just north of Karaman and run thence north-west to Silistria, 
follow the Danube up-stream to beyond Vidin, run from there in a broken line 
south-westward to include the entire territory around Lake Okhrida, thence 
eastward to strike the sea at the mouth of the Vardar River. Salonika and the 
peninsula of Chalcidice were not included, but cast of the peninsula the line 
ran along the Aegean coast to beyond the mouth of the Mesta River, turned 
northward and then eastward, passing just north of Adrianople, making a con¬ 
siderable dip to the south and then continuing to the Black Sea. 

This line remained, even after the Treaty of Berlin, the ideal of the Bul¬ 
garians and therefore played an important role in the later history of the 
Balkans. It was certainly a daring demarcation from the political standpoint, 
for the Bulgaria created by the Treaty of San Stefano was a state far larger than 
any other in the Balkans at that time. It was therefore in contradiction to the 
provisions of Russia’s agreements with Austria. Under the peace terms the 
Turks were left with only a few isolated bits of territory in Europe: namely, 
Thrace, the Chalcidian Peninsula and Salonika, Thessaly and Epirus, Albania, 
and the .strip of land between Serbia and Montenegro. Communication w'ith 
most of these territories would have been possible only by sea. 

Yet in judging the provi.sions of the Treaty of San Stefano as they touched 
Bulgaria it must be remembered that the new Bulgaria did not differ very 
much from the two Bulgarian vilayets envisaged by the Constantinople Con¬ 
ference in 1876-7.1’he conference had used the recently published Kiepert map, 
the best ethnographic map of the Balkans available at that time. This Kiepert 
map represented not only scientific investigation by the map-maker, but a gen¬ 
eral consensus of opinion among ethnologists. On accompanying pages of this 
book there are freely drawn reproductions of ethnological maps made by Pan- 
Slav writers and other maps published by leading authorities in western Europe. 
There are no striking differences between these various products. All agree that 
most of Macedonia was primarily inhabited by Bulgarians. Bulgarian scholars 
have had no trouble in finding numerous cjuotations from contemporary trav¬ 
ellers testifying to this same fact. Taken by and large, it is clear that Ignatiev in 
drawing the frontier of the new Bulgaria might have gone even further than he 
did. He followed not only the work of the Constantinople Conference, not only 
the theories of the Pan-Slavs, but also the best contemporary evidence of a scien¬ 
tific character. Here and there he overstepped the bounds somewhat, especially 
in advancing the boundary to the ^gean Sea, but on the whole the new 
Bulgaria had a sound national basis.^ 

But the rights of the Bulgarian nationality did not concern cither Andrassy 

^ For contemporary evidence see especially N. MikhofT: La Bttlgarir et son pcuplc d’apres les 
temoignages Strangers (Lausanne, 1918) and the second volume: Bulgarien und die Btdgaren im 
Urteil dcs Atislandes (Sofia, 1929). Many maps arc reproduced in D. Rizoff: Die Btdgaren in 
ihren histurischen, ethnographischen und politischen Crenzen (Berlin, 1917). There is some dis¬ 
cussion of the Bulgarian boundary problem in William A. Gauld: '' The Makjng of Bulgaria " 
{History, X, pp. 26-35, April 1925). 
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or Disraeli nearly so much as the question of power and the problem of Russian 
influence. Hiere were people, to be sure, who argued that the new states would 
be anxious to assert themselves, and would by no means accept the tutelage of 
Russia without question. Tlie larger they were, the better able they would be to 
resist Russian encroachments. Bismarck himself doubled whether Russia would 
gain by the destruction of the Turkish Empire and the creation of Slavic stales 
in the Balkans. The statesmen at Vienna and London were, however, unmoved 
by these arguments. Though the crucial question of the Straits was not raised 
by the 'IVeary of San Stefano, it was felt tliat the new Bulgarian .state would be 
a mere outpost of Russia on the ^gean, and, furthermore, that the advance of 
Russia in Armenia would be the first step in Russia’s progress towards the 
CiLilf of Alcxaiidrctta. The English had by this time become .so firmly set on an 
anti-Russian course that they no longer wavered in their opposition to the Ru.s- 
sian policy. Andra.ssy felt that Austria was directly menaced by the projected 
creation of a large Slav state, not .so much because it reached the A\gcan, though 
that was bad enough, but bccaii.se it extended .so far to the we.st. His di.scussions 
with the Russian ambas.sador, Novikov, and the German ambassador, Slolberg, 
liad come to nothing. The Au.strian minister had expressed his willingness to 
have Bulgaria made independent, provided the limits of the new state were re¬ 
duced. The Russian repre.sentative had shown no inclination to yield, excepting 
possibly on the question of the duration of the Rus.sian occupation. On March 6, 
therefore, Andrassy issued invitations to the powers to attend a congress to be 
held at Berlin.' 

The powers accepted this pro[)osal as offering the only hope of a pacific .solu¬ 
tion. France, to be sure, found some difficulty in deciding to go to Berlin. The 
la.st congress on the Eastern que.stion had been held at Paris, in the most 
glorious days of the Second Empire. To go to Berlin was, in a sense, to recog¬ 
nize that the centre of gravity had shifted from the French to the German capi¬ 
tal. Fcjrtunatcly the decision was made somewhat easier by the. improved 
relations between Germany and France. In the elections for the chamber in 
October iSyy, the French republicans had won an overwhelming victory, thus 
putting an end to the movement for a royalist restoration. MacMahon wa.s, from 
that time until his resignation in 1879, a mere figure-head, and the real force 
behind the government during the following years was Gambetta. Bi.smarck 
had always preferred the republican form of government in France, becau.se he 
felt that a republic would of necessity remain isolated in monarchical Europe. 
He had every reason to be pleased with the new regime. In the republican cabi¬ 
net the portfolio for foreign affairs had been given to M. Waddington, a Protes¬ 
tant of Engli.sh extraction, whose very selection served as an announcement 
that the new government would not pursue a policy favourable to the Papacy. 
At the .same lime Gontaut-Biron, the amba.ssador to Berlin, who was intensely 

' Die Crosse Politik^t II, Nos. 325, 328, 329; Documents dipLomatiques frangais, 11 , Nos. 
255, 256, 261. 
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disliked by Bismarck, was recalled and replaced by the Comte de Saint-Vallier, 
a very moderate and conciliatory personality. The new ambassador was received 
with great cordiality in Berlin, and the tension between the two governments 
was so far relieved that during the winter of 1877-8 negotiations were carried 
on for a visit which Gambetta was to pay to the chancellor. The great French 
leader was the apostle of revenge, but he had become convinced that the “ radiant 
aurora of right ” was dawning on the “ monster,” and that the time had come 
for France to “ formulate her legitimate claims clearly.” The interview was 
fixed for April 30, but at the last moment Gambetta withdrew. He had, appar¬ 
ently, convinced himself that he would have to return with “empty hands.”^ 

In spite of the failure of the projected meeting between Gambetta and Bis¬ 
marck, relations between the two countries continued to be cordial, and when 
the French government accepted the invitation to the Berlin Congress, it made 
no reservation excepting that only such questions as had arisen from the war 
should be discussed. The French government was anxious not to have such 
problems as those of Hgypt, Syria, Tunis, and the Holy Places brought before 
the congress." 'Fhc English government, on the other hand, was very hesitant 
about deciding to attend the congress. A meeting at Berlin, it was felt, would 
have a far too Russophil tone, and England might find herself faced with a 
program previously concerted between the three empires. When the decision 
to attend was finally reached, important reservations were attached to it. It was 
to be understood that all c[ucstions touched upon in the Treaty of San Stefano 
should be considered suitable for discussion by the congress, and that no 
modification of the stare of affairs previously established by the treaties should 
be admitted as valid without the assent of the powers. Every article should be 
submitted to the congress, “ not necessarily for acceptance, but in order that it 
may be considered what articles require acceptance or concurrence by the sev¬ 
eral powers and what do not.” 

Gorchakov had, long before, recognized the right of the powers to pass upon 
such articles as were of European interest and, in reply to the English reserva¬ 
tions, promised to communicate the whole treaty of peace to the various govern¬ 
ments before the meeting of the congress. Each of the powers might reserve to 
itself “ full liberty of appreciation and action.” The English government there¬ 
upon inquired whether the Russian cabinet was willing to consider the com¬ 
munication of the treaty to the powers as the equivalent of its submission 


^ Hanoraux, op. cit., IV, pp. 254 ff.; Joseph Rcinach: Vie politique de Leon Gambetta (Paris, 
1918), pp. 245 ff.; Iltriiri Galli; Gambetta et VAlsace-ljorraine (Paris, 1911), chapters v, vi. The 
corresponflcnce i.s conveniently translated and presented in dc Roux: La Repuhliqtte de Bismarck 
(Paris, 1915), pp. IT. On Gontaut and Saint-Vallier sec .\ndre Dreux: Demises Annees de 
Vamhassade de M. de Gontaut-Biron (Paris, 1907), chapter viii, and Ernest Daudet: Im Mission 
du Comte de Saint-Vallier (Paris, 1918), chapter iii; Documents diplomatiques fran^ais, 11 , Nos. 
197, 198, 222, 2;^7, 259; Die Grosse Politii^, III, Nos. 650-4. 

Die Grosse Politil{, II, No. 3:^9; d'Avril: Negotiations relatives au TraiU de Berlin, pp. 279- 
81; Documents diplomatiques fran^ais, 11 , Nos. 262, 265 fl. 
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to the congress, but the Russian government refused to accept this inter¬ 
pretation. It was willing to leave “ to the other powers the liberty of raising such 
questions at the Congress as they might think fit to discuss, and reserved to 
itself the liberty of accepting or rejecting the discussion of these questions.” On 
the surface it is difficult to sec any substantial difference in the views of the 
two foreign offices. The English wanted the congress to decide what questions 
were of European interest and therefore desired to have the treaty submitted to 
the congress. The Russians were willing to submit the treaty to the individual 
powers, allow them to bring any point before the congress, and then let the 
congress decide whether they were fit subjects for discussion. In the end it all 
came to the same thing, for it was agreed that decisions at the congress should 
not he by majority vote, and that therefore no one power could be outvoted. 
Russia, then, was not binding herself in advance to accept the definitions of the 
congress. At bottom the dispute was a test of strength and a matter of prestige. 
In Russia the submission of the treaty to the congress was looked upon as a 
humiliation. Perliaps the English intended it to be so. 'Eliey were determined 
to bring Russia before a European Areopagus to answer for her sins.' 

As a result of the difference between England and Russia regarding the 
competence of the congress, the [)rospects of a Euroj>ean meeting a|)peared very 
black at the end of March. The Russians determined to make a last effort to 
settle with the Austrians and in this way isolate England and reduce her to 
impotcncy. On March 25 General Ignatiev arrived in Vienna. His discussions 
with Andrassy are more or less shrouded in mystery to this day, and it 
cannot be said with certainty just what the course of the argument was. It 
seems that Ignatiev began by explaining that the Treaty of San Slcfano had been 
concluded with full consideration for the previous agreements with Austria. 
Austria's objection to a large Slavic state had been taken by the Russians to refer 
only to Serbia and Montenegro. After all, the f)utlincs of the new Bulgaria had 
been fixed by the Constantinople Conference in 1S76. They were not the expres¬ 
sion of a Russian desire to establish a great Slavic outpost in the Balkans, but 
merely to create a state based upon ethnographic considerations. 

Andrassy replied to these arguments by reading Ignatiev the January Con¬ 
vention of 1S77. He told him that Austria would not be content unless the occu¬ 
pation of Bosnia and Herzegovina were agreed to by Russia, unless the 
acquisitions of Montenegro towards the cast were pared down and Montenegro 
and Serbia left separated by the Sanjak of Novi-Bazar, and unless the Bulgarian 
frontier were pushed back so as to leave most of Macedonia in Turkish hands. 
The occupation of Bulgaria by Russian troops should be limited to six months. 

The Austrian desires as they affected Bosnia and Herzegovina did not cause 
difficulty, for the Russians had already resigned themselves to Austrian occu¬ 
pation or even annexation of these provinces. But the other demands of An- 

^ Monypenny and liiicklt*, op. cit., VI, pp. 257-^>o; Gori.'tinov, oj). til., pp. 371-3; Die Crosse 
11, Nos. 337, 3^3, 350, 356, 35b, 361, 366-8. A ^food sumiiiaiy in d’.Avril, pp. 331-8. 
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(Irassy were of a far more serious nature. It is known that he had worked out a 
plan by which he hoped 10 build up Austrian political influence and economic 
control of the whole western Ikilkan area and open up a road to Salonika. He 
claimed that Ignatiev had offered these territories (Albania and Macedonia) 
and suggested the erection of a new principality under Austrian influence, 
Ignatiev, on the other hand, accused Andrassy of wanting to acquire this area 
for Austria. The truth seems to be that Andrassy had no desire to annex even 
liosnia and Herzegovina, but that he did wish to keep the region to Salonika 
free lor Austrian economic expansion. For that reason he was determined not 
to allow the Montenegrin gains to extend so far east tfuu the [irincipality could 
join with Serbia and thus block the road to the south-east. For the same reason 
he was determined that Macedonia should be excluded from the new liulgaria. 
The whole problem is of great importance not only for the study of the crisis 
of 1878, but for the subsequent history of Austrian policy. At the time of the 
Ignatiev mission there was much acrimonious discussion as to what had actually 
been said. T he mission failed. Its only result was to generate greater friction 
between the two rival powers.^ 

Disraeli, too, had decided upon further measures. On March 27 he laid before 
the cabinet three proposals: that the reserves should be called out; that troops 
should be summoned from India; and that these troops should occupy some 
station or stations in the eastern Mediterranean. It appears that Cyprus and 
Alexandretta were meant by this last proposal, and that they were actually men¬ 
tioned in the cabinet meeting. With these two stations the English would be 
able to l>lock the eventual advance of the Russians from Armenia across Asia 
Minor to the Gulf of Alexandretta. llic cabinet agreed to call out the reserves 
and accepted in principle the proposal to bring Indian troops to occupy the 
needed stations. Derby, however, objected vigorously and handed in his resig¬ 
nation, which was accepted. Since only the decision to call out the reserves was 
made public, it was believed that he had resigned on this score alone. In reality 
he was out of sympathy with the whole Disraelian program and had done little 
in the way of constructive work since his earlier resignation in January. The 
Queen regarded his going as “ an unmixed blessing,” and the cabinet now felt 
free to pursue a firmer policy. Lord Salisbury, who succeeded Derby as foreign 
minister, was in agreement with the prime minister and there was every indi¬ 
cation that, after all its tergiversations, the government would take a strong and 
rf)nsistent stand.* 

I'he new foreign minister made his debut with a famous circular, dated 
April r. The outlines of this important document appear to have been drawn 


* Wertheimer, op. cit.. Ill, pp. 00-5; Die Grasse II, No.s. ■t7i, 376, 377, 380, 393; 
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up immediately after Derby’s resignation, but there is little doubt that it was 
Salisbury himself who gave it final form and who was responsible for its clear 
and incisive character. I'he circular restated England’s view-point in regard to 
the congress and set forth the objections to the various stipulations of the San 
Stefano Treaty. “But,” it continued, “their separate and individual operation, 
whether defensible or not, is not that which should engage the most earnest 
attention of the signatory powers. Their combined effect, in addition to the re¬ 
sults upon the Greek population and upon the balance of maritime power which 
have already been pointed out, is to suppress, almost to the point of entire sub¬ 
jection, the political independence of the government of Constantinople. The 
formal jurisdiction of that government extends over geographical positions 
which must, under all circumstances, be of the deepest interest to Great Britain. 
. . . It cannot be otherwise than a matter of extreme solicitude lo this coun¬ 
try that the government to which this jurisdiction belongs should be so closely 
pressed by the political outposts of a greatly superior power that its independent 
action, and even existence, is almost impossible. These results arise not so much 
from the language of any single article in the treaty as from the operation of the 
instrument as a whole. A discussion limited to the articles selected by any one 
power in the congress would be an illusory remedy for the danger to English 
interests and to the permanent peace of Europe which would result from the 
state of things which the treaty proposes to establish.” 

I'his exceedingly clear formulation of the English view did much to put an 
end to the general uncertainty and made a profound impression on Europe. To 
be sure it was not a positive program that Salisbury outlined. Gorchakov com¬ 
plained quite rightly that the English had stated what they did not want, but 
had not revealed what they did want. The same feeling was shared by Shuva¬ 
lov, the Russian ambassador at London, who believed war almost inevitable 
after this inflexible expression of opposition. He immediately approached 
Salisbury and invited him to state just what England wanted. The luiglish 
minister replied that he was not yet ready to present the English demands.* 

The English were much worried by the mission of Ignaiiev to Vienna and 
the danger of an agreement between Russia and Austria which would leave 
England isolated. They determined to redouble their efforts to reach an agree¬ 
ment with the Viennese government, in order to make resistance to the “ sub¬ 
terranean peace ” overwhelming. There was a lively exchange of notes between 
London and Vienna during the month of A{)ril, though the efforts of the 
English government proved abortive. Andrassy continued to evade, and stressed 
the question of the Russian occupation of Bulgaria, the necessity for maintain¬ 
ing adequate communication between Constantinople and the remaining pos¬ 
sessions of the Sultan in Europe, and the need for restricting the expansion of 
Montenegro. On April 20 Salisbury put the question squarely to his Austrian 


^ Die Crosse II, No. 379; Buckle; Letters of Queen Victoria, II, p. 611. 
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colleague: Would Austria be ready to insist on the restriction of the new Bul¬ 
garia to the region north of the Balkan Mountains? Andrassy refused to treat 
any one question separately and submitted the Austrian program, much in the 
form of the demands made upon Ignatiev. The Austrian occupation of Bosnia 
was included in this program, and a long memorandum set forth the reasons 
why Austria regarded this step as indispensable. In regard to the southern 
frontier of Bulgaria Andrassy was still unwilling to commit himself, probably 
because he still hoped for a longitudinal rather than a latitudinal division. By 
this time the English were disgusted, and the negotiations lapsed.^ 

But the English statesmen had not staked all their money on one horse. In 
view of the vacillation of Austrian policy, they prc^bably had little ho[)e of suc¬ 
cess in that direciion. At any rale, they had taken good care to keep the wire 
to St. Petersburg intact. On April 4 the English ambassador at Berlin was in¬ 
structed to a[iproach Bismarck and find out whether he would be willing to act 
as mediator in effecting the withdrawal of the Russian army and the English 
fleet from the vicinity of Constantinople." In a famous speech made on Febru¬ 
ary i() the ('icrman chancellor had deliiied his position as that of the “honest 
broker’' who really desired to bring the transactions to a successful close. In 
view of the acute danger of war he was only too ready to remove the most men¬ 
acing factor, the possibility of a clash of arms at the Turkish capital. He there¬ 
fore accepted the idea as his own and undertook to mediate. The English were 
anxious to have the fleet retire, for it was no longer of much use. The admiral 
on the sjxit had declared that he could not cntci the Black Sea unless the Bos¬ 
phorus could be kc|it open for wooden transj)ons.^ The Russians were no less 
eager to withdraw from their exposed positicMi, for the Turks were assembling 
trooj)s in and about the cajxtal and wxtc erecting earthworks. The negotiations 
cc»nlinued throughout April, but here, too, the powers failed in their attempt to 
come to an agreement. It was understood that the Russians should withdraw 
to Adrianoplc and that the English fleet should return to Besika Bay, but owing 
to the difference in time between rail transportation and travel by sea, and be¬ 
cause of the unwillingness of each party to retreat first, the negotiations came to 
nothing. The army and the fleet were not withdrawn until after the Congress 
of Berlin. It will be for ever a source of wonder that no “ untenvard event ” took 
place. As Lord Charles Beresford put it: “ If even a midshipman had lost his 
temper, he might have run the country into war.”* 

The negotiations for the withdrawal of the forces, even though they failed, 
afforded a convenient bridge to direct discussions between the English and 
Russian governments. These had been envisaged by the English cabinet for 

^ Lee MS.; Die (irosse Volitik, IL No. 400; William A. (iaiild: “ "I’lie Aii;;lo-Au.strian Agree¬ 
ment of 1878” (English Historical Review, XLI. pp. 108--12, laiuiary 1926). 

- Lee MS.; Letters of Queen Victoria, II, pp. 612-13; Cecil, op. cit., II, p. 2.12. 
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some time and had only been deferred pending the negotiations with Austria. 
Salisbury’s idea was to follow a policy of “ compensatory provisions.” That is, 
a diminution of Russian preponderance in European Turkey in order to en¬ 
sure a modicum of independence to the Turkish government was to be secured 
by England’s abandonment of her uncompromising opposition to Russian con¬ 
quests in Asia. Bui the Russian advance in Asia was to be counterbalanced by 
obtaining for England a concession of comparable importance from the Sultan.* 
The announcement (»n April 17 that seven thousand Indian troops had been 
ordered to Malta was intended in part to impress the continent with England’s 
inexhaustible supply of men, and in part as the first step towards the eventual 
occupation of Cyprus. On the very next day Salisbury explained to the German 
ambassador the desirability of settling outstanding c|Ucsiions between the 
powers concerned before a congress was actually convened. As soon as it be¬ 
came evident that the negotiations with Austria would fail, the English minis¬ 
ter took up the suggestion made by Shuvalov, that England and Russia should 
attempt to reach an understanding. 

On May 8 the Russian ambassador left London to return to St. Petersburg 
and lay the English demands before his government. These demands were 
essentially the same as those set forth in the Salisbury circular. England objected 
to the San Stefano 1 ‘reaty because it ailmittcd a new naval power to the yEgean, 
becau.se it threatened with extinction the non-Slav populations of the Balkan.s, 
and because it placed the Porte so much at Russia’s mercy that it could no longer 
discharge with independence the political functions assigned to it. Bulgaria 
must be restricted in size, and the Asiatic annexations of Russia must be 
reconsidered. As for the Straits, England would [prefer to have tliem opened 
completely.*' 

On his way to St. Pcter.sburg Shuvalov siop[)cd to consult Bismarck, to 
whom he communicated the English memorandum. I 1 ie German chancellor 
was not a little sur[)rised to learn of this development and apparently had some 
apprehension lest eventually Austria should find herself isolated. He still re¬ 
garded the Three Emperors* League as more valuable for Germany than the 
jiossible alliance with England and urged upon Shuvalov the desirability of 
an agreement between Russia and Au.stria.^ 

In the Russian capital the ambassador found affairs in a chaotic condition. 
C/orchakov, an octogenarian, was in very poor health and hardly able to keep 
up with developments, though he refused to rclinqui.sh his control. The deciding 
influence was that of Ignatiev, the maker of the San Stefano Treaty. Taken by 
and large, however, military and governmental circles were distinctly in favour 


^ Cecil: SaUshury, II, p. 239. 
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of some peaceful arrangement. I'he condition of the troops was wretched, and 
the revolutionary movement was becoming more and more menacing. The 
Grand Duke Nicholas, the Grand Duke Michael (commander-in-chief in the 
Caucasus), the minister of war, and the minister of finance were all agreed that 
it w^ouid be impossible to continue the war, let alone to undertake a new con¬ 
flict with England. The Tsar himself urged Shuvalov to make use of his influ¬ 
ence with Bismarck to get the congress arranged for and to effect an agreement 
with England which would isolate Austria.^ 

When Shuvalov returned to London on May 23, he was the bearer of con¬ 
ciliatory pro|)osals. Russia was prepared to have the Bulgarian frontier flushed 
back from the /ligean and delimited in the west in such a way as to exclude 
non Bulgarians. Furthermore, Bulgaria should be divided into two parts, with 
the Balkan Mountains as the boundary. The northern part should enjoy politi¬ 
cal autonomy under a prince, the southern [)art administrative autonomy under 
a native prince chosen with the assent of Europe for a period of five to ten 
vears. Russia desired the withdrawal of the Turkish army from the southern 
part, but was ready to leave to the decision of the congress the cjucstion of 
when and how the Turkish government might send in troops to defend the 
Balkan frontier. The other European powers should be permitted to join Russia 
in organizing the government of the Christian provinces remaining to the Porte. 
In Asia, Russia was ready to restore Bayazid to the Turks. By implication 
Russia insisted on the retention of Kars and Ikitum in Asia, as well as on the 
retention of the clauses of the Treaty of San Sicfano dealing with Bessarabia 
and the acquisition of Antivari by Montenegro. Russia expressed also a decided 
preference for a longitudinal division of Bulgaria.” 

Both the Queen and Disraeli were distrustful of the Russian proposals and 
objected to them, but Salisbury favoured them and was insistent. After some 
negotiation as to details, an agreement was reached on May 24, though it was 
not actually signed until May 30. The English demand for a division of Bul¬ 
garia by the Balkan Mountains was upheld, and the definition of the southern 
and western frontier was agreed to in a general way. England accepted the 
Russian view with respect to the acquisitions of Montenegro and Serbia, as well 
as the annexation by Russia of Bessarabia, Kars, and Batum. The problems of 
billeting Turkish troops in southern Bulgaria, of European participation in the 
organization of the two Bulgarias, of the Russian occupation of Bulgaria, of 
Russia’s right of way through Roumania, and of the Straits regulations were 
left open for further discussion at the congress. England accepted the formula 
proposed by Bismarck for the invitations to the congress, which read: “In ac¬ 
cepting the invitation the various governments agree to admit and participate 
in the free discussion of the entire content of the Treaty of San Stefano.” This 

^ Hanotaux, op. cit., IV, p. ^^40; John F. Baddcley: Russia in the "Eighties ” (London, 1921), 
pp. 368-70, based upon Shuvalov's own account. 
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satisfied the English demand for consideration of the treaty as a whole and met 
also the Russian objection to submitting the treaty to the congress for judgment. 
The invitations to the congress were issued on June 3 and were accepted by all 
the powers signatories of the Treaty of Paris in 1856.' 

The English government had accepted the Rujisian advance in Asia Minor, 
in spite of the threat involved to the British position in India. The reason for 
this was simple, for during Shuvalov’s absence Salisbury had made preparation 
for the erection of “ another dyke behind the shattered Turkish breakwater.” 
After various places, such as Mytilene, Lemnos, Alexandretta, Acre, Crete, 
Haifa, and Alexandria, had been considered, the government had finally decided 
on the acquisition of Cyprus, which Disraeli described to the Queen as “the 
key of western Asia.” On May lo the outlines of an agreement had been sent 
to Mr. Layard, the ambassador at Con.stantinopIe, with instructions to proceed 
with the negotiations as soon as word arrived from London. The cabinet ap¬ 
proved of the projected convention on May 16, and as soon as it became clear 
that Russia would insist on the retention of Kars and Batum, Layartl was 
instructed, on May 23, to submit the draft agreement to the Sultan, who was 
given forty-eight hours to take it or leave it. In view of the English threat to 
desist from further opposition to the Rus.sian advance and from further efforts 
to postpne the partition of his empire, the Sultan made no objection, and the 
convention was signed in due ff)rm on June 4. It provided that if Russia re¬ 
tained Batum, Ardahan, or Kars, the British government would defend by force 
of arms the Sultan’s Asiatic possessions against any fresh Riussian attack. In 
order to execute this engagement England was to be allowed to occupy and ad¬ 
minister the island of Cyprus, paying annually to the Sultan the excess of 
income over expenditure. The Sultan further agreed to introduce necessary re¬ 
forms, to be decided on later by the tw'o powers, for the protection of his 
Christian and other subjects in the.se Asiatic territoric.s.“ 

The series of agreements concluded by England was completed on June 6 
by the signature of the convention with Austria. This had come about with 
remarkable rapidity, considering how long it had been in the air and what 
efforts had been made by the English to effect it. On May 8 the Russians sub¬ 
mitted at Vienna their reply to the demands made upon Ignatiev. Russia was 
willing to divide Bulpria into a western and an eastern part, with boundaries 
roughly like those laid down by the Constantinople Conference. 'J'he powers 
were to be allowed to participate in the organization of these two Bulgarias, 
which were to be autonomoas, but tributary. Austria was to be allowed to oc¬ 
cupy Bosnia and Herzegovina and w:ts to be free to make such economic ar- 

^ Lee M.S.; Orcil, op. cit., H, p. 258; Die Groste Politic, II, Nos. 419, 426, 427; Monypenny 
and Huckic, op. cit., VI, p. 294; Goriainov, op. cit., pp. 373 fT. 
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rangements with Serbia and western Bulgaria as were necessary to guarantee 
communications from Salonika to Mitrovitza, and an eventual railroad junc¬ 
tion through Serbia. But Montenegro was to retain the area assigned to 
her by the Treaty of San Stefano, and the territory lying between ^Serbia and 
Montenegro (the Sanjak of Novi-Bazar) was to be divided between them. In 
return for these concessions Austria was to promise to support Russia at the 
congress and remain neutral if the war were reopened or extended.' 

I'he object of the Russians in offering these concessions was to separate Eng¬ 
land and Austria. It was the same aim they were pursuing by their negotia¬ 
tions with England. Andrassy, however, regarded these terms as even worse 
than those offered earlier. The junction of Serbia and Montenegro was particu¬ 
larly ominous and appeared like a plan to exclude Austria entirely from access 
to the Balkans. Andrassy’s position was far from enviable, for he had learned 
from Bismarck of the English negotiations with Shuvalov and had every reason 
to fear that Austria would be left out of account. He therefore expressed great 
eagerness to reach an agreement with England, along the lines marked out by 
Salisbury in the previous negotiations. Austria would support the English 
stand in respect to the restriction of Bulgaria if England w’ould support Austria 
in the question of Bosnia and Herzegovina and the problem of Montenegro. 

Salisbury, however, now held the whip hand and decided to await the return 
of Shuvalov. Andrassy’s sudden realization “of the imprudence and wickedness 
of separate negotiations'’ with Russia only amused him. The Austrian minister 
went so far as to enlist Bismarck's influence, in order that Austrian interests 
might not be overlooked in the negotiations between Salisbury and Shuvalov. 
As a matter of fact, the Q)uecn was anxious lest England and Austria should 
become separated, and Salisbury, in his discussions with Shuvalov, was “very 
careful to keep as much as [)ossible on the same ground as the Austrians.” As 
soon as the convention with Russia had been arrived at, instructions were sent 
to the ambassador at Vienna to proceed with the negotiations. The draft agree- 
tnent provided that the two powers should urge at the congress that the au¬ 
tonomous Bulgaria should not extend south of the Balkan Mountains. The 
rest of the territory assigned to liulgaria by the Treaty of San Stefano should 
be subject to provisions securing to the Sultan adequate political and military 
supremacy to guard against invasions or insurrections. The two powers would 
also urge that the Russian occupation south of the Danube should be limited 
to six months, and passage through Roumania to nine months, the occupying 
force to be restricted to twenty thousand men. The powers were to take part 
in the organization of the Stiltan’s remaining European provinces. England 
would support any proposal with respect to Bosnia which Austria might make at 
the congress. After some discussion of details the agreement \vas finally signed 
on June h. In part because of domestic difficulties, in part because of his desire 
to play off one side against the other and commit himself to neither, Andrassy 
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had come to play a rather sorry role. T’hc leadership in the action against Russia 
had long since passed to the English.' 

The congress, which convened at Berlin on June was one of the most 
brilliant political assemblies of modern limes, not unworthy of comparisem with 
the congresses of Vienna and Paris. Most of the leading statesmen of Europe 
were present, though for a time it seemed as though Disraeli and Gorchakov 
would be prcvcntecl from attending on account of l)ad health. Bismarck, too, had 
been suffering from illness for a long lime, but he came to Berlin full of deter¬ 
mination and energy. According to custom, he was elected president of the 
congress, and throughout the course of the transactions he left no doubt as to 
who was the dominating figure and influence. It is said that he appropriated the 
phrase attributed to Louis XIand declared: Le con^res, rest moH* “ At any 
rate, the members of the congress were agreed that without him the meet¬ 
ing might well have ended in failure. During the various sessions he was rigor¬ 
ous in his insistence that irrelevant discussion be dispensed with and that an 
agreement on disputed points be reached with the greatest dispatch. Outside 
the formal sessions he was intensely active in furthering the negotiations be¬ 
tween the parties concerned, and in [pressing on for a compromise when the 
situation became critical. His complete impartiality cannot l)e better illustrated 
than by the fact that he was afterwards accused by each side of having favoured 
its opponent. The chancellor was assisted by von Billow, the German secretary 
for foreign affairs, a charming and sympathetic figure, and by Prince Hohen- 
lohc, the ambass;idor to Paris, one of the most attractive personalities in 
European diplomatic circles. 

The English plenipritentiaries were Disraeli, Salisbury, and Lord Odo Russell, 
the ambassador to Berlin. Of these men little need be said beyond a few words 
regarding the part they played at Berlin. Disraeli was very deficient in his 
knowledge of French and had to be induced by his colleagues to speak English. 
It was feared that he would expose his country to ridicule if he attempted to 
use French, so he was told that the congress wcAild be greatly disappointed not 
to hear so great a master of oratory speak in his native tongue. This language 
difficulty no doubt acted as a considerable obstacle to Disraeli, but he played a 
leading role nevertheless. Bismarck, who appears to have been less favourably 
impressed with Salisbury than he had been in 1876, found Di.sraeli interesting 
and attractive. The two had many long di.scussions, which both seem to have en- 
jf)yed. 'Phe English minister li.stencd in astonishment to his colleague’s “ Rabe¬ 
laisian monologues,” and to his “ endless revelations of things he ought not to 
mention.” The chancellor, in turn, found his earlier distrust of Disraeli rapidly 
changing to admiration for the English statesman’s brilliance and energy. “The 

* Lt‘c MS.; Dit (innsr hjlinh. II, Nos. 410, 412, 417; Cecil, op. cii., II, pp. fT-; Letters of 
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old Jew, he is the man,” he is reported to have said; and after the congress he 
regularly kept a picture of Disraeli on his dresser. Salisbury's role at the con¬ 
gress was by no means so spectacular, though in reality he did most of the work 
on the English side and was largely responsible for the settlement. 

Prince Ciorchakov had been unable to resist the temptation to appear in so 
distinguished a company, though his attendance proved to be a drawback rather 
than an advantage. “There is no doubt the presence of Gorchakov materially 
complicates matters and that if some kindly fit of gout would take him off we 
should move much faster," wrote Salisbury on the second day of the congress.* 
Tlie trouble was that liismarck was filled with enmity against the old man, 
whom he had never forgiven for his part in the action of 1875. The more in¬ 
fluential the position of the German chancellor became, the more he was filled 
with rancour. The historical sources for the events of these years literally 
bristle with references to Bismarck’s resentment and to his determination to 
take revenge. An added difficulty arose from the fact that Gorchakov had been 
ill for months and that he had taken relatively little part in the negotiations 
since the beginning of the war with Turkey. The Treaty of San Stefano had 
been cojicluded by Ignatiev, more or less over the liead of the chancellor, just 
as the agreement with England had been primarily the work of Shuvalov. 
Under the circumstances Gorchakov w'as anxious to avoid shouldering the 
responsibility for a disastrous settlement. Disraeli describes him as a “ dear old 
fox, who seems melting with the milk of human kindness.”" Of his suavity and 
charm there can be no question, but this made no impression Lij)on Bismarck, 
who was “brutally frank” by contrast. Neither did Gorchakov’s interference 
in the course of the negotiation, and his opposition to the policy of Shuvalov, 
help the Russian cause. Shuvalov, the second plenipotentiary, was in reality the 
leader of the Russian delegation, for the third plenipotentiary. Count Oubril, 
Russian ambassador to Berlin, was a mediocre diplomat and a person whom 
Bismarck distrusted. On the other hand, Shuvalov was a favourite with both 
the English and the Germans, who admired not only his ability, but his great 
good sense, his desire for peace, and his readiness for reasonable compromise. 

Of all the delegates at the congress Count Andrassy was undoubtedly the 
most picturesque. His exotic, gypsy-like appearance and the brilliance of his 
uniforms made him the [X)int of attraction in every assembly. With Bismarck 
he was a great favourite, partly, no doubt, because of his pronounced pro- 
German policy. But Andrassy did not play a very prominent part at the con¬ 
gress. His aim was primarily to secure Bosnia and Herzegovina for his country, 
and the question was full of difficulties, both domestic and international. There 
was much opposition both in Austria and Hungary to the policy of including 
more Slavs in the empire, and consequently the foreign minister had not been 
able to follow Bismarck’s advice and occupy the territory before the congress 
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met. In fact, he was obliged 10 try to get from the jiovvcrs an invitation to occupy 
ihe provinces. “ 1 have heard of people refusing to cat their pigeon unless it was 
shot and roasted for them,” said Ihsmarck; “ but I have never heard of any one 
refusing to cat it unless his jaws were forced open and it was pushed down his 
throat.”^ This uncomfortable situation had no doubt influenced Andrassy’s 
policy during the spring of 187S. At any rate, he had been left behind by the 
English and the Russians and saw no other mode of [)rocedure than to sail the 
Austrian ship in the ^^’akc of the British man-of-war. From the very start he 
offered his sup[)ori to the English delegates, and throughout the congress he 
stood by them loyally. His was a sensible, though hardly an inspiring, part. 
His colleague. Count Karolvi, the popular Austrian ambassador at Berlin, 
provided the social activity, while Baron Haymerle, a professional diplomat, 
supplied the expert advice. 

France was represented by her foreign minister, M. Waddington, and her 
ambassador to Berlin, Count Saint-Vallier, both men of attractive personality 
and moderate, sound views. Waddington was distinctly a representative of 
the French upper middle classes and impressed the aristocrats as a pronounced 
bourgeois, but Saint-Vallier was a member of the nobility and maintained the 
French tradition in diplomacy. Both men were popular at the congress and 
enjoyed Bismarck’s friendship. Though France had pursued a policy of neu¬ 
trality throughout the Eastern crisis and was determined to stick by this policy 
at the congress, there was ample opportunity to work as mediator, and the 
French plenipotentiaries ably seconded Bismarck’s efforts to effect a peaceful 
solution. 

The first Italian plenipotentiary was Count Corti, tlic foreign minister. The 
second was Count de Launay, the ambassador at Berlin. Corti was an experi¬ 
enced diplomat with a wide experience in Eastern affairs. Though not at all 
attractive to behold, he was a man distinguished by his saneness and balance. 
He represented the foreign policy of C'avour and his successors rather than that 
of the more radical and nationalistic Left, which had come into power in March 
1876. Corti was determined to come away from the congress with clean hands, 
and he worked at all times in a conciliatory way, eager to avoid complications 
for his country and for Europe. 

I 1 ie Turks were rather unfortunate in their choice of delegates. They did not 
want to burden a pure Turk with the responsibility for a disastrous settlement, 
and consecjuemly sent Caratheodory Pasha, a typical phanariot Greek, as chief 
of the delegation. Caratheodory was an able and sensible person, but the Turkish 
position was a very unpopular one at the congress, and his role was therefore a 
rather pathetic one. Bismarck lost no opportunity to snub the Turkish repre¬ 
sentatives in the most ruthless fashion and to make clear to them that the con- 
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grcss had been convened, not to save territory for the Turks, but to preserve the 
peace between the powers. The Turks should be grateful for every modification 
of the Treaty of San Stelano and should not make trouble by asking more. It 
may be that the chancellor’s altitude was in part due to the third Turkish dele¬ 
gate, Mehcmet Ali Pasha, who had commanded one of the armies during the 
war. Mehemct appears to have been of Huguenot ancestry, but was born in 
Cicrmany. He had escaped from a ship at Constantinople while still a boy, had 
adopted Mohammedanism, and had been brought up by Ali Pasha, one of the 
ablest grand viziers of the mid-century. The idea of a ( lerman posing as a Turk 
and representing the Turkish caiKse was too much for Bismarck, who treated 
the general with the greatest disdain. The second Turkish delegate was Sadullah 
Bey, ambassador at Berlin. 

It has often been said th.ni the Congress of Jierlin was at bottom a farce, be¬ 
cause all the decisions had been made beforehand and the delegates merely 
signed their names to earlier agreements. Bismarck would have been only too 
glad if this had been true. He was aiixicjus to get the thing over with and had 
hopes at first that all could be settled in a week or ten days. As a matter of fact, 
it turned out that the questions that had been left to the decision of the congress 
were numerous and difficult. The agreements made beforehand were all of a 
vague nature, and all of the powers chiefly concerned were determined to get 
what they could out of the congress. On more thati one occasion there was 
danger that the meeting would break up, and Ihsmarck’s greatest skill was 
required to bring about a compromise. His procedure was invariably to submit 
questions to the congress and after a brief discussion refer them to the interested 
powers for private negotiation. Little is to be learned from the official proiocols, 
excepting the final decisions, but fortunately there is a wealth of material in the 
way of corres|)ondcncc and memoirs, so that the history of the gathering can be 
written with some assurance. 

To review in detail the course of the negotiations is hardly necessary for the 
purpose of this book. The success or failure of the meeting at all times hinged 
upon a few crucial questions, of which the Bulgarian problem was the most 
difficult. According to Disraeli, it was the real point for which the congress w^as 
assembled, and upon its treatment depended whether there should be a Turkey 
in Europe or not.^ For that very reason Bismarck had pul it first on the agenda. 
Disraeli at the opening meeting demanded the withdrawal of the Russian 
troops from the vicinity of Constantinople, on the plea that they were a menace 
to the general peace and a danger to the success of the congress. Bismarck sug¬ 
gested that the matter be left for direct negotiation between the English and the 
Russians, but in the interval between the first and second sessions he exerted 
himself to persuade the Turks to .surrender the fortresses of Shurnla and Varna, 
or at least the latter, to the Rus.sians, such surrender having been made a 
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condition for the Russian withdrawal. The Turks, however, refused, and no 
decision was come 10 until weeks later. lUit the question was not brought before 
the congress again.^ 

The discussion of the problems of Bulgaria, properly speaking, began at the 
second session, on June 17. The Anglo-Russian Agreement had laid down only 
the general lines of the settlement, and there still remained such questions as 
those of the actual frontier between the two Bulgarias, the right of the Sultan to 
loriilv the Irontier and occupy the southern province, the name of the southern 
part, the length of the Russian occupation, etc. The problems were knotty 
enough in themselves, but their solution was greatly endangered by the publi¬ 
cation of the Anglo-Russian Agreement in the London Globe on June 14. This 
revelation was due to a subordinate clerk in the English foreign office, named 
Marvin, but it never could be shown whether he had been bought by the 
Russians or whether his action was due to purely financial considerations. At 
any rate, the publication of the agreement made a profound im|)ression in 
England. E'or the government it was only one side of a settlement, the Cyprus 
Convention being the other. But the Cyprus C^onvention was still a deep secret, 
and there was a loud outcry in England against the concessions which had been 
made to Russia. The result was that Disraeli, who had never been favourable to 
the settlement with Russia, became more and more stiff in his attitude, while 
Gorchakov, on his side, began to speak of Shuvalov as a traitor and to make it 
clear that he would not be as.sociaied with the cf)ncessi()ns made to the English. 

'Hie wide divergence of views and the unwillingness of both sides to yield 
came out clearly in the second session, and Bismarck therefore deferred di.s- 
cussion. The question was not actually settled until the sixth .session, on June 26. 
In the interval the congress went through its greatest crisis and came near break¬ 
ing up. After the first private discussions between the English and the Russians, 
to which the. Austrians were admitted by their own rcc|ucst, the situation 
looked very black. “ The Russians are wriggling a good deal on the subject of 
the military occupation of the .southern province,” wrote Salisbury, “and .some 
lime may be required in order to persuade them to be .skinned quietly.” At the 
same time Disraeli told Count Corti, evidently in the hope that he would report 
to Bismarck, that he took “ the gloomiest view of affairs,” and that if the Rus¬ 
sians rcfu.scd to accept the English proposals, he would wreck the congress.^ The 
Russians had accepted the line of the Balkan Mountains as the frontier betw'cen 
the two Bulgarias and had agreed to the name “Ea.st Roumclia” for the 
.southern part. 'I'hcy would have preferred “ South Bulgaria,” but this emphasis 
on the Bulgarian nature of the country did not appeal to the English. Shuvalov 
had once, in disgust, suggested calling the two parts “satisfied Bulgaria,” and 
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“ discontented Bulgaria,” but he yielded to the English on this point. The real 
difficulties arose, from the attempt to define the “ line of the Balkans ” and from 
the English demand that the Sultan should have political and military control 
in the southern province (Hast Roumelia). According to the English view, the 
line of the Balkans would leave Varna outside the new Bulgaria, as j)art of East 
Roumelia. In ihc west, where the Balkan Mountains fork, the northern fork 
was to be the boundary of the new Bulgaria, leaving the Sanjak of Sofia to 
East Roumelia. 

Shuvalov flatly refused to accept so serious a restriction of the new state or to 
entertain the idea of Turkish political and military control in Hast Roumelia. 
He therefore referred back to St. Petersburg for instructions in the matter. 
By June 21 the prospect was very dark. Disraeli, it is said, gave orders to have 
a special train in readiness for his departure from the congress. On learning of 
this danger Bismarck, who had little use for such theatrical methods, decided 
to intervene. He called on Disraeli to find out if the English demands had the 
character of an ultimatum. The English prime minister was firm, but ap¬ 
parently agreed to yield on some points. Hie demand for Varna and the Sanjak 
of Sofia for East Roumelia was dropped, and in return the Russians agreed 
to the exercise of political and military control by the Sultan in East Roumelia 
and to some curtailment of this province in the west. Tlicre were still extended 
discussions on special points, especially with reference to the presence of Turkish 
troops in East Roumelia. With French mediation it was finally decided that the 
Sultan might garrison troops on the frontier between East Roumelia and Bul¬ 
garia, but not billet them on the population. Public order was to be secured 
by the use of militia, account being taken of the religion of the inhabitants in 
each locality. The governor-general might call in troops if the internal or ex¬ 
ternal security of the province were menaced, but in that case the Porte should 
be obliged to notify the representatives of the powers not only of the step 
taken, but of the reas(3ns for it. The Russian occupation of Bulgaria was to be 
limited to nine months. The consuls of the p^owers were to be associated with 
the Russian commission in the organization of Bulgaria, while in East Roumelia 
the organization was to be carried out by a European rather than by a Russian 
commission.^ 

The next question of major importance to come before the congress was 
the disposition of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which was taken up in the session of 
June 28. Great efforts had been made by the Austrians to come to a separate 
agreement with the Porte, but these had ended in failure. In the earlier days of 
the congress Andrassy had made a deal with the English, elaborating the agree¬ 
ment of June 6. The Austrian chancellor promised his supj)ort in the Bulgarian 
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question, in return for which the English were to propose the occupation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria. From the English view-point it was 
liighly desirable that this step should be taken with the approval of the Turks, 
but all last-minute efforts made to secure the assent of the Porte had failed. 
When Salisbury made the proposal that Austria occupy the two provinces, Bis¬ 
marck sccojided the suggestion, and the other powers raised no objection. It 
was not until later, and outside the congress, that the Turks came to an agree¬ 
ment with the Vienna government on this matter. 

It seems rather peculiar that the Austrians should have asked for occupation 
rather than for annexation. In the discussions of the spring of 187S reference 
was made at limes to occupation, at times to annexation, and it was not quite 
clear just wlial Andrassy wanted. The limitation of the demand to occupation 
was undoubtedly due to opposition in the monarchy itself and to the desire to 
placate the Turks, but consideration for the Italians played perhaps an even 
greater role. The party of the Left, which had come into power in Italy in 1S76, 
was more radical and nationalistic than the Right, which had followed the 
tradition of (favour. Almost immediately the agitation for unredeemed Italy 
(Italia Irredenta) had begun to spread throughout the peninsula, the govern¬ 
ment doing little or nothing to discourage it. What was meant by Italia Irre^ 
denta were the provinces of Trentino and Trieste, which were still under 
Austrian rule. Relations between the Austrian and Italian governments 
had soon become tinged with distrust and suspicion, and the Austrian 
government had been forced, throughout the Eastern crisis, to make al¬ 
lowance for the possible hostility of Italy. Andrassy had tried to divert the 
attention of his neighbours to other fields, and soon after the Reichstadt meet¬ 
ing, on August 9, 1S76, he had suggested to the Italian ambassador that Italy 
might find compensation in Tunis for the eventual annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina by Austria. The Italians, however, had no mind for such exploits, 
which would bring down upon them the wrath of the French. In September 
and October of 1877 Francesco Crispi, president of the Italian chamber, and 
one of the leaders of the Left, had made a lour of the European capitals in an 
effort to win support for the Italian aspirations. But he met with no encourage¬ 
ment. Bismarck was willing to negotiate with Italy an alliance against France, 
but he would not hear of opposition to Austria. His advice was that Italy should 
take Albania if Austria annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Count Corti, the Italian foreign minister and first [denipotentiary to the 
congress, had accepted office only with the greatest reluctance. The prime minis¬ 
ter, Benedetto Cairoli, was a passionate patriot, several of whose brothers had 
lost their lives in the wars against Austria. Corti made it perfectly clear that he 
would not be associated with an irredentist policy and W'cnt to Berlin only on 
condition that Italy should pursue a policy of neutrality and should avoid pul¬ 
ling herself in opposition to the rest of Europe. There was nothing final about 
the Austrian occupation of the provinces; in fact, the sovereignly of Turkey 
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was explicitly recognized. So Corti voted in favour of the proposal, though only 
with reluctance. It was certainly the only sensible thing to do, though the policy 
was so unpopular in Italy that the foreign minister resigned soon after the 
congress was over.’ 

The Asiatic problem had supposedly been settled in the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement, the understanding being that Russia, while returning Bayazid and 
the Alashkerd Valley to Turkey, should retain Kars and Batum, in exchange 
ior concessions in the Bulgarian question. It was apparently this part of the 
agreement of which Disraeli had never entirely approved. At any rate he seized 
upon the phraseology (Russia was to “occupy” Batum) to extract further ad¬ 
vantages if possible. The agitation in England following the publication of the 
agreement with Russia only strengthened him in his determination, and he is 
reported to have said that he was going to Berlin in order to prevent Salisbury 
from making too extensive concessions. He would never agree to the abandon¬ 
ment of Kars and Batum to Russia.'* 

Salisbury himself seems to have come to the conclusion that Batum should 
not be abandoned so easily. It was the only good port on the ea.st side of the 
Black Sea, though its value was greatly exaggerated, in Sali.sbury’s opinion. 
Nevertheless, public sentiment on the subject might be put to good use. The 
Cyprus Convention was deficient in so far as it did not enable England to use 
her naval force in the Black Sea against Russia. Therefore Salisbury decided to 
threaten the Russians with a change in the Straits regulations if she did not 
give up Batum. He even went so far as to pro[K)sc to the Porte an agreement 
under the terms of which the Sultan should not offer forcible opposition to the 
passage of the laiglish fleet through the Straits if, Russia having acquired 
Batum, the English government should consider the presence of a naval force 
in the Black Sea expedient to protect the Turkish territories. The Porte rejected 
this propo.sal, and the BritLsh cabinet was rather dubious about it, but the foreign 
minister decided to make some modification of the Straits .settlement in any 
ca.se. 1 ji view of the ambiguity of the .stipulations of 1841 and 1856, the English 
government, while accepting their renewal, w'as to declare that in so doing it 
was entering into an agreement with the Sultan alone and that it reserved to 
itself the right of assi.sting him with the fleet whenever it considered his inde¬ 
pendence threatened.'’' 


' Memoirs of rruncesco C.rispi (r.<»nrlon, H, pp. to-86, and the devasi-nling criticism 

of his acTcount hv (rjctano Salvcmini: ** AUa VigtUa del Congresso di Berlino” {Nitova Rivista 
Morn a, IX, pp. 72-92, 1925), based upon unpuhlishcd documents. Sec further the two articles 
based upon the Coni papers, by Onint E.uon C. Coni: '* // Conte Corti al Congresso di Berlino " 
(Niiora Antologio, CCXL, pp. 361 flf., April 16, 19^5)* and "'Bismarck itnd Ualicn am Berliner 
Kongress 1S7S " {Hist arise he Vierteljahrschrift, XXIII, pp. 456-71, May l, 1927); Michele Rosi: 
/ Ciiiroli (Holo^n.i, 1929), Volume 1 , chapter xiv. 

Report ot the C}erinan ambassador, lunc 19, quoted from the German archives by Muller, 
op, cil., p. 3S, note. 

^ Lee MS.; Cecil, op. ciL, 11 , pp. 2S9 
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In the actual negotiations with Shuvalov Salisbury hinted that England 
would demand the opening of the Straits if the Russians insisted on retaining 
Batum. If Russia would consent to the establishment of a separate khanate to 
include Batum, England would accept the staitts quo in regard to the Straits. 
At this point the negotiations became confused through Gorchakov’s insistence 
on treating the question with Disraeli. The latter is said to have offered to con¬ 
tent himself with tlie establishment of Batum as a free port. It appears that 
Bismarck had some share in bringing about this result, and that he brought 
pressure to bear upon Disraeli by threatening to close the congress unless the 
English yielded. However this may have been, the Tsar agreed to make Batum 
a free port, and therewith the question was solved without reference to the dis¬ 
cussions between Salisbury and Shuvalov. The English foreign minister tried 
to insert something about Batum being “ disarmed ” and “exclusively commer¬ 
cial,” but Gorchakov persuaded Disraeli that essenUellement commercial” 
was the same thing as ” exclusivement commercial” Further irritation was 
caused by obscurity in the agreement between Gorchakov and Disraeli regard¬ 
ing the frontier. The English understcK)d that the Lazi, a Mohammedan tribe 
that protested against annexation to Russia, should be left with Turkey. But in 
the session of July 9 it turned out that the English had the Russian secret map, 
and the Russians the English map, so the dispute started anew. In the end a line 
half-way between the extremes was agreed to.* 

Lord Salisbury had decided to make a declaration in regard to the Straits, 
irrespective of the fate of Batum. He therefore rose, during the session of 
July J I, and announced that, since the Treaty of Berlin involved changes in an 
important part of the Treaty of Paris and since the stipulations regarding the 
Straits in the Treaty of London might become subject to difference of opinion, 
“ the obligations of His Britannic Majesty in respect to the closure of the 
Straits are limited to an engagement to the Sultan to respect in this regard the 
independent determinations of His Majesty in conformance with the spirit of 
existing treaties.” 

In effect this meant that the Sultan might call up the British fleet whenever 
he saw fit, or give permission for the passage of English ships whenever he 
chose. If other powers made similar declarations, the whole regime of closure 
would be at an end. In order to prevent such a development, which might 
easily have resulted in the opening of the Straits, Shuvalov on the following 
day declared to the congress that in the opinion of the Russian delegates “ the 
principle of the closure of the Straits is a European principle, and that the 
stipulations laid down in this matter in 1841, 1856, and 1871, now confirmed by 
the Treaty of Berlin, are obligatory upon all the powers, in conformance to the 
letter of the existing treaties, not merely towards the Sultan, but also towards 

1 Cecil, op. cit., II, pp. 286 if.; Monypenny and Buckle, op. cit., VI, pp. 337 ff.; Hanotaux, 
op. cit., IV, pp. 353 IT.; Wellesley; With the Russians in Peace and War, pp. 294 ff; Baddeley: 
Russia in the " Eighties/* pp. 370--2. The last three references are based on Shuvalov's accounts. 
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all the powers signatories of these transactions.” This meant the insistence by 
Russia upon the international, multilateral character of the Straits settlement, 
as against the attempt of the English to make the Straits agreements appear as 
bilateral obligations. Neither side of the question was argued, so that the whole 
matter, one of the most important problems of European international relations, 
was left vague and undecided.* 

The leading affairs of the congress had been settled when the Batum ques¬ 
tion was disposed of, but one of the most dramatic episodes was yet to take 
place before the delegates departed. It will be remembered that for the English 
statesmen the concessions made to Russia were inextricably bound up with the 
Cyprus Convention, which was to compensate them for any loss of English 
power resulting from the Russian advance in Armenia. The Cyprus Conven¬ 
tion was entirely dcj>endent upon Russia’s retention of Kars, Ardahan, or 
Ikitum and consequently had to be kept secret until final disposition of the 
Asiatic questions had been made. After the revelation of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement in the Globe there was great danger that ihe secret would leak out. 
As a matter of fact, it did leak out at Constantinople. Andrassy seems to have 
had news of it as early as June g, and by June 23 it was known unofficially to 
most members of the congress." Neither the Russians nor the Germans could 
have been surprised by it, for Salisbury had hinted quite broadly, even before 
the meeting of the congress, that England might have to take “ precautions ” in 
the event of a Russian advance in Asia. But the question was a serious one and 
was greatly complicated by the refusal of the 1’urks to issue a firman, or order, 
permitting the English to occupy the island immediately. It \vas only after 
threats by Lord Salisbury that the island would be occupied without a firman 
that the Sultan finally yielded, on July 6.^ It was high time, for the Batum 
question was just being settled, and the members of the congress were about to 
disperse. All that remained to be done w^as to break the news to the powders, of 
whom, in this instance, France was the most important. Broad hints of the 
English plans had been dropped to the French as far back as April 5, and the 
French government had expressed its disapproval of any such step — in fact, of 
the whole system of compensations. Waddington had agreed to come to the 
congress only on condition that the questions of Egypt* Syria, and the Holy 
Places should not be discussed, and that the meeting should confine itself to 
problems arising from the treaty of peace between Russia and Turkey. Having 
great interests in the Mediterranean, France was unlikely to accept the English 
step without protest. The question had exercised the English statesmen even 

^ Goriainov, op. cit., p. 381; Grijjorc Dcnclrino: Bosporus und Dardancllen (Berlin, 1915)* 
chapter v; Nicolas Dascovici: Jjx Question du Bosphore et des Dardanelles (Geneva, 191 5 )» chapter 
iii, section v; Sir James Hcadlam-Morlcy: Studies in Diplomatic History (New York, 1930), 
PP* 235 -* 7 - 

2 Lee MS.; Muller, op. cit., p. 15, note. 

® The negotiations are reviewed in detail by Lee, MS. 
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before the signature of the Cyprus Convention. Lord Lyons, the ambassador 
at Paris, was certain that the French would take a stiff attitude, though Salisbury 
hoped they “ would confine themselves to epigram.” ' 

Bismarck, who had for a long time been urging a settlement of the E;istern 
question on a basis of compensation at the expense of Turkey, apparently sug¬ 
gested to the English the possibility of squaring the French by leaving them 
a free hand in Tunis. There is some evidence that this mode of procedure was 
decided on by the chancellor and the English delegates during the early days 
of the congress. At any rate Salisbury hurried to see M. Waddingion on the 
evening of july 6, just as s(xm as the necessary arrangements had been made at 
Constantinople. The French foreign minister appeared to be very much upset, 
bur was soon calmed when Salisbury indicated to him that England would 
not raise obstacles in the way of a French occupation of Tunis. “You cannot 
leave Carthage in the hands of the barbarians,” he is reputed to have said. 
Bismarck, too, said to the French minister: “ Why do you not go to Carthage? ” 
and Waddington was evidently prepared to take the English and the Germans 
at their word. But in Paris the suspicion was too great, and nothing was done 
for the time bcing.“ 

Tunis was the bait that had been dangled before the Italians time and time 
again, both by the Austrians and the Russians in their efforts to enlist the gov¬ 
ernment at Rome either for or against the Austrian acquisition of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. But the Italians had rejected these offers for fear of complications 
with France, and nothing had been said since April 1878, when lingland began 
to work out the Cyprus project. Count Corti was left to learn of the Cyprus 
Convention on the morning of July 8, when the agreement was announced 
in the newspapers. It is true that Biilow, the second (Jerman plenipotentiary, 
replied to Corti’s complaints by saying that Italy might take Tunis, though 
there is no satisfactory evidence that Bismarck did likewise. It may be that 
Billow’s statement was due to ignorance on his part of the understanding be¬ 
tween Bismarck and Salisbury. As for the English foreign minister, his only 
reply to the remonstrances of his Italian colleague was that the Mediterranean 
was large enough for all. There is some evidence that he had discussed with 
Waddington the possibility of cjuieting Italy by assigning Tripoli to her, but 
it is not clear that Tripoli was actually mentioned by Salisbury in his conversa¬ 
tions with Count Corti. However that may be, Waddington returned to Paris 
contented to have Tunis in his pocket, while Corti returned to Rome with 
hands that were not only clean, but empty.® 

^ Newton: Lord Lyons, II, pp. 141, 144-5; Documents diplomatiques jran^ais, II, Nos. 283, 
285, 304. 

- Full details in W, L. Langcr: “ The European Powers and the French Occupation of Tunis, 
1878-18S1 ” {American Historical Review, XXXI, pp 55-78, October 1925); Documents diploma- 
tiqties fran^ais, II. Nos. 325 fl. 

Fur <letails, see Limber, op. cit.; Rosi: / Cairoli, I, pp. 298--9; II, pp. 273 ff.; Documents 
diplomatiques fran^ais. II, No. 330. 
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Of the minor questions dealt with by the congress little need be said. The 
independence of Roumania, Serbia, and Montenegro was agreed to, and the 
acquisition of Ressarabia by Russia was also accepted. In return, Roumania was 
given the district known as the Dobruja, south of the Danube delta. Serbia 
was given an extension of territory to the south-east, and the congress decided 
that Montenegro sliould have the seaport town of Antivari on the Adriatic. 
The problem of (ireece, however, caused considerable difficulty, for the Greeks, 
who had threatened to go to war with the Turks in the spring of 1S7S, had been 
kept quiet by general promises on the part of Elngland that something would 
be done to realize the Greek aspirations. England had, in fact, done all that was 
possible to induce the I urks to make concessions, even before the meeting of 
the congress, hut the Porte had been adamant in its refusal. At the congress the 
(ircek desires were regarded with sympathy not only by England and Austria, 
who aimed at Inlaying off the Greek influence against the Slav in the Balkan 
Peninsula, but also l)y France and Italy. On June 29 the Greek delegates were 
admitted to the congress to present their case in regard to the provinces of 
lipirus and Thessaly. But the English were unable to go too far in favour of 
(}rcecc withciut losing their influence at Constantinople, and consequently the 
congress went no further than to invite the Turkish government to come to 
an agreement with Greece in regard to the rectification of the frontiers. The 
powers were prepared to offer their mediation to effect this result. It was a 
vague and unsatisfactory settlement, which was to cause much trouble later. 
The root of the difficulty lay in the fact that the powers had so many other 
interests to further that tlie Greek question could not be given full consideration.^ 

The congress came to a close on July 13, and the delegates returned home, 
some satisfied, others profoundly disappointed. Disraeli and Salisbury had 
greater reason for self-congratulation than any of the others, and the prime 
minister was justified in announcing with pride that he had brought his 
country peace with honour. The crisis had, in fact, ended witli an unqualified 
success for the English. The powerful continental combination known as the 
Three Emperors’ League, which always threatened to leave England isolated 
and to throw her back on the support of a weakened France or a struggling 
Italy, had been rent asunder by the rivalry of two of its members. Austria, in¬ 
deed, had been forced to lake issue openly with Russia, and in the last count 
had been obliged to seek salvation through British support. To be sure, the 
victory had long been in doul)t. The English policy in the time of Derby's 
administration of the foreign office had been anything but impressive. His 
weakness and passive resistance almost drove his colleagues to distraction. 
Contending with him was like fighting a feather-bed, to use one of Salisbury s 
figures. Only after his going could the English policy pass from the negative to 
the positive stage; only then could it be definitely formulated and consistently 
carried through. ____ 

^ Lascaris, op. cit., part ii; Documents diplomatiques Jrarif^ais, 11 , Nos. 3^3 
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The association of Disraeli and Salisbury proved to be one of the most for¬ 
tunate in the history of British diplomacy, for the one supplied the vision and 
energy, vi^hilc the other conducted the actual negotiations with the greatest good 
sense and the finest appreciation of the value of compromise. Russia could 
hardly have been more effectively checked even by war. The Turkish Empire in 
Europe had been preserved as a viable factor in the international situation, 
while the huge Bulgaria of San Stefano had been pushed back over the Balkans. 
What gains Russia had made in Asia Minor had been counterbalanced by the 
revived alliance of England with Turkey and by the establishment of British 
control, first in the Suez Canal, and then in the island of Cyprus. The British 
route to the East was more effectively secured than could have been expected, 
and the British position in the Mediterranean was stronger than it had ever 
been since the time of Napoleon III and the construction of the canal at Suez. 
In the broader sense England had once more appeared as a decisive force in 
continental affairs and had made clear to the powers that she still valued her 
European position in spite of her larger world interests. 

The victory of England spelled the defeat of Russia, and Russia had never 
since the time of Catherine the Great suffered so terrible a diplomatic set-back. 
It must be admitted, however, that the fault lay largely with the Russians 
themselves. At the outset they placed too much confidence in the Three Em¬ 
perors’ League. They deluded themselves with the idea that Austria could be 
outplayed and that Germany would support the Russians to the detriment of 
the Austrians. England they treated from the start as a negligible quantity. The 
lesson of the Berlin Memorandum was entirely lost upon them, and they drew 
very erroneous conclusions from Salisbury’s anxiety to reach a compromise at 
the Constantinople Conference. Worse yet, the Tsar and his advisers were weak 
enough to allow themselves to be carried away by the Pan-Slav agitation and 
evidently hoped to divert attention from the domestic crisis by engaging in a 
crusade against the Turk. But Europe did not accord the Russians a mandate. 
Instead, Europe held Russia strictly accountable, and before the campaign was 
really under way, the Russians had been forced to accept numerous limitations 
upon their action, through obligations entered into with both Austria and 
England. But the crowning folly was the attempt to evade these obligations in 
the hour of victory. Whatever may have been the real explanation for the won¬ 
drous San Stefano Treaty, it would be hard from a political .standpoint to 
defend it. The Russians themselves recognized that their victory over the Turks 
had been too complete, and Gorchakov was forced to agree to the revision of 
the peace terms by a European congress even before the peace was concluded. 

The result was that Russia, exhausted and unable to back up her decisions, 
was in no position to present Europe with a fait accompli, Austria and England 
each demanded the stipulated pound of flesh. Bismarck refused to go beyond 
the role of honest broker, and even France, under the new republican regime, 
showed greater inclination to support the English than to stand by the Russians. 
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The Cxjngress of Berlin was humiliating and disastrous. It really appeared that 
Russia had fought a great and difficult war in order to secure advantages for 
Austria and England. Even the opening of the Straits for Russian warships had 
not been attained. In the view of Russian governmental circles, this aim was 
far more im})oriant than the liberation of the Christians from the Turkish yoke 
or even the planting of the Orthodox cross on the Church of St. Sophia. To have 
attained it would have been ample compensation for all the sacrifices of a long 
and cosily war, says (Joriainov, the great Russian authority on the question.^ 
Hut from the earliest weeks of 1S7S it had become obvious that all Russian hopes 
of this kind would be blasted, and the question had been shelved for fear lest 
the English might press their demands for complete opening of the Straits to 
the warships of all nations. Salisbury's declaration on this subject at the congress 
was in itself a serious undermining of the Russian position. In the end Russian 
diplomacy had nothing to show but the retrocession of southern Bessarabia 
and the acquisition of a strip of Armenia in return for a costly campaign, the 
advance of Austria in Bosnia, and the Jiritish occupation of Cyprus. Even the 
Pan-Slavs could draw no satisfaction from the course of events, for the inde¬ 
pendence of Serbia and Montenegro was greatly outweighed by the reduction 
of Bulgaria by abfjut three fifths. In fact, the Berlin Treaty was the complete 
negation of Pan-Slav aspirations as expressed in the Treaty of San Stefano. 

Since the publication of Wertheimer’s exhaustive biography of Andrassy the 
legend of the Austrian minister's pre-eminent statesmanship has become firmly 
rooted. A close examination of the source material published during the past 
decade, however, makes the earlier estimate quite untenable. Andrassy began 
by staking everything on the possibility of inducing the Turks to introduce 
reforms under the direction of the powers. There is no evidence that he had 
any appreciation for the rising nationalist movement in the Ottoman Empire 
itself, or that he was able to assess properly the obstacles in the way of reform. 
For him the root of the whole international difficulty lay in England's deser¬ 
tion of the concert of Europe. In trying to make the best of a bad situation 
he sold Austrian neutrality to the Russians in return for the eventual annexation 
of Bosnia and Flerzegovina, provinces which he did not really want and which 
both German and Magyar public opinion was opposed to annexing. The opposi¬ 
tion of the military men made war against Russia almost impossible. When the 
Russians flaunted their engagements to Austria, Andrassy's only hope was the 
hope of .salvation through other.s, for that was the idea underlying his appeal 
for a European congress. Had he frankly come to an agreement with England, 
much might have been accomplished with less effort, but he was distrustful of 
“perfidious Albion ” and almost till the last minute negotiated with the Ru.s- 
sians in the hope of .saving what he could from the wreckage. The Russians 
treated the Vienna government cavalierly throughout, with the result that 


* Goriainov, op. cit., pp. 373 ff. 
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Andrassy had to be glad of England's firm stand. At the Congress of Ber¬ 
lin the Austrian minister did hardly more than play second fiddle to the 
English. There was nothing of grande politique" about the acquisition of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. The Turks had flatly refused their permission, and 
Andrassy almost humbly asked for occupation, for fear that a demand for 
annexation would arouse the opposition, not only of the Turks, but of the 
Italians. 

For Bismarck the final settlement was a mixed blessing. To be sure, he had 
the satisfaction of seeing the policy he had advocated so long in vain finally 
secure general acceptance. From the very start he had made his own opinion 
clear. Those people “down there,” the semi-barbarous Balkan peoples and the 
7'urks as well, were not worth a deluge of blood in Europe. The prcscrvatioti 
of peace among the great powers was the primary consideration, and this, he 
believed, could be best attained by a policy of reciprocal compensation for all 
concerned. Germany wanted nothing herself, but Bismarck was willing to act 
as the honest broker for the others. His earlier suggestions had been rejected 
with horror and suspicion of his ulterior motives. Even in March 1S7S Disraeli 
had written irritably to the Queen: “A policy of partition is verv simple, and 
does not require much genius to devise.” * Perhaps so, but in the end all the 
powers accepted it as the only possible solution. As Sir Charles Dilke so cleverly 
put it: “ The labours of the Berlin Congress, or its festivities, so confused the 
minds of the plenipotentiaries that they have never been clear who offered what 
to whom; but it at least seems plain . . . that a great deal of offering of other 
peo[)le's properly took place.” In the words of Count Corti, the Italian foreign 
minister: “ Everybody was telling everybody else to take something which be¬ 
longed to somebody else.” “ 

The “ somebody else ” at whose expense the peace was to be secured 
was invariably the Turk. Bessarabia, Armenia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and 
(Cyprus, to say nothing of Roumania, Serbia, and Montenegro, were all parts 
of the Ottoman Empire prior to 1878. To satisfy France the English and Ger¬ 
mans dangled I'unis before the dazzled eyes of Waddington, and Tunis also 
owed allegiance to the Porte. The Tripoli and Albania that were mentioned at 
one time or another as possible compensation for Italy were parts of the 
empire. In other words, sections of the empire were lost at the congress, and 
the eventual loss of other areas was already decided upon. Disraeli proudly 
insisted afterward that this was not partition, but merely dismemberment. 
Technically he may have been right. Practically it made little difference 
to the Turks. The policy was a ruthless one, but it had the great advantage of 
simplicity, and, after all, Bismarck may have been right, and with him the 
statesmen who finally adopted his program. The peace of t’urope was more 

^ letters of Queen Victoria, IT, p. 608. 
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worth saving than the Ottoman Empire, which at the time seemed unable to 
cope with its problems and had been for years a menace to luiropean tranquillity. 

The other side of the sheet was not sf) attractive to Bismarck, for the Eastern 
crisis had ended in the collapse of the Three Emperors’ League, his cherished 
“ triangular rampart.” Worse yet, it had forced the German government into a 
position oi resistance to Russian hopes and expectations and had thereby cast 
a dark shadow over Russian-CJerman relations. The only consolijig features 
were the corresponding changes in the position of Austria and England. The 
estrangement between Russia and Austria was far greater than that between 
Russia and Germany, and consequently Austria became in the future more de¬ 
pendent than ever on (iermany. More significant even titan this was the reap¬ 
pearance of England ott the continent.il stage, an event of supreme importance 
irom I^ismarck's standpoint, for it liberated him from complete dependence on 
the Three Emperors’ League and opened up the prospect of a combination with 
England and Austria as an alternative to the Eastern orientation. The great 
crisis had thrown the European system into the melting-pot. After the expe¬ 
rience of 1S75 Bismarck ha(l no need to regret it. Me had had his opportimitv 
to j^rove that his policy was no longer a warlike one, and that the preservation 
ol peace was his highest aim. With new friendships he could start in the follow¬ 
ing years upon the construction of his own system. 

Like most great peace treaties Irorn Westphalia to the [)rescnt, the Berlin 
Treaty has been subjected to scathing aiul devastating criticism, and it has been 
all too frequently pointed out that its most important provisions were torn up 
in a very short time. With the advantage of hind-sight it is always easy for 
posterity to pick the flaws and defects in the work of statesmen of the past. 
But in justice to them one must view the situation as it presented itself in their 
own time. Bismarck himself never regarded treaties as eternal settlements, 
but rather as arrangements based upon the understanding that things remained 
as they were, rebus sic stantibus^ The world ccinslanily changes, and readjust¬ 
ments become necessary periodically. The Berlin Treaty was framed to meet a 
particular and very dangerous situation and was tlesigncd to keep the peace 
between the great jKiwcrs. 

It is perfectly true that this was done, not only at the expense of the Turks, 
but also at the cx[)cnsc of the Balkan peoples. The Bulgarian sell lenient was not 
a good one if one approaches it from the strictly nationalist view-point. Neither 
was the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria, or the forced retro¬ 
cession of soiuhcrn Bessarabia to Russia, or even the English occupation of 
Cyprus. To attribute these provisions to the blindness or ill will of the statesmen 
assembled at Berlin would, however, be puerile. They could hardly be expected 
to understand the working of the spirit of nationality in a region which was all 
but unknown. The very name Bulgaria was practically unheard of in Europe 
prior to 1.S75, and few experienced travellers had a direct acquaintance with 
the conditions existing in the fastnesses of the mountains. Excepting for the 
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people of the Gladstonian persuasion in England, there were not many persons 
who were moved hy the plea of Christian suffering. There was nothing re¬ 
sembling the Hellenistic movement of the earlier part of the century. In fact, 
the liberation of the Christians from the Turkish yoke sounded entirely too 
much like a Panslavic slogan concealing more sordid Russian ambitions. Why, 
it was asked, were the Russians so concerned with the lot of the southern Slavs 
when at the very same time they were oppressing other fellow Slavs in Poland in 
the most ruthless way? In other words, the mistakes made by European states¬ 
men were due to pardonable ignorance rather than to malice, and there was 
more excuse for them than for some of the later peacemakers. After all, an 
ideal territorial settlement is a chimera, and the Ralkan settlement of the present 
day is in many ways not much better than that laid down in the Treaty of 
Berlin. 
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The Problem of Security 

THE AUSTRIAN-GERMAN ALLIANCE AND 
THE ALLIANCE OF THE THREE EMPERORS 




W HH,E THE ENGIJSH STATESMEN RETURNED TO LONDON AFTER THE 
congress well saiisficd and eonvinctd they had brouglii hack 
“ |)cacc with honour/* the Russians leh correspoiulingly ilisillusioned 
and depressed. Whatever gaiiLS they had made through the decisions of the 
congress, the fact remained that ilie Treaty ol Berlin was unimpressive as com¬ 
pared with the Slavic peace of San Srelano. Tlu* Pan-Slav elements in Russia 
lost no lime in voicing their dissatisfaction. In a famous speech delivered 
before the Slavic Welfare Society of Moscow on July ^ — that is, even before the 
congress had completed its labours — Aksakov had indulged in a violent tirade 
against the activities ol the Russian diplomats, whorn he described as the “true 
nihilists” of Russia: “ Beaconsficld stamped his fool, Austria held up a threat¬ 
ening linger, Russian diplomats were terrified, and all was surrendered. . . . 
The congress is nothing more or less than an undisguised consjiiracy against 
the Russian people, a conspiracy plotted with the concurrence even of the 
Russian representatives themselves.” The attack was a telling one and appar¬ 
ently wounded the vanity of Gorchakov very deeply. Shuvalov maintained 
afterward that the Russian chancellor wilfully withdrew from the work of the 
congress whenever it was dear that Russia stood to lose, and that he reported 
separately from his colleagues, criticizing their policy to the Tsar.’ 

Whether or not this was the truth, there can be no doubt that Russian 
opinion was much wrought up over the outcome of the holy crusade against 
the Turks. The more loudly and eloquently the English proclaimed their vic¬ 
tory, the more irritated were the Russians, Lord Salisbury diagnosed the situa¬ 
tion correctly when he wrote to Odo Russell late in July 1878: “ It is one of the 
misfortunes of telegraphic communications that no Treaty of Peace can ever be 
generally popular, because, directly that A knows that B is pleased, he thinks 
that B is likely to be the best judge, and he is proportionately displeased.” In 
other words, the very efforts of the statesmen to make the settlement palatable 
to their countrymen led to new friction.” So far as the Russian public could see, 

- Cecil: Salisbury, II, p. 327. 
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the country had been unjustly deprived of the fruits of its efforts and sacri¬ 
fices by the combined action of England and Austria. Of Germany little was 
said, and Bismarck was hardly mentioned by the press.^ But the diplomats, 
who were anxious to exonerate themselves of responsibility, found it much more 
convenient to lay the blame on Bismarck, who owed Russia so much and had 
done wSo little to help her out of her dilemma. Shuvalov, on his return to St. 
Peterslmrg after the congress, found the Tsar convinced that the whole meeting 
had been a European coalition against Russia under the leadership of Prince 
Bismarck,'' whose aim had been to secure all possible advantages for Austria.*"' 
Though the ambassador did his utmost to convince the "Tsar of his error and 
adduced concrete evidence of Bismarck's intervention in favour of Russia on 
several crucial occasions, he did not succeed in convincing Alexander entirely. 

The disappointment of the Russians was only natural. It did not of necessity 
imply a fundamental estrangement from the (Germans. In fact, the acerbity 
soon passed out of Russian-German relations again, and the representatives of 
the powers settled down to the work of the commissions which had been ap¬ 
pointed to decide the outstanding questions of evacuation, administration, and 
boundary delimitation. But here again the Russians found cause for complaint, 
for the English and the Austrian delegates regularly voted together, and more 
often than not the French representative joined them. Bismarck, who had no 
direct interest in the questions at issue, attempted at first to co-operate with his 
two eastern neighbours, and on occasion went so far as to support the Russians 
against the other powers. But their critical attitude soon convinced him that 
supporting Russia was a thankless task, and by October 1S7S he had come to 
the conclusion that the policy could not be continued at the expense of a c]uarrel 
with Engkmd.^ 

The Russian position at the end of 1878 was, therefore, by no means an 
enviable one. Not only were England and Austria consistently opposing the 
Russian views, but Germany, too, had become estranged. At home the rising 
tide of Nihilism made the situation exceedingly insecure and dangerous. Russia 
was well-nigh isolated, and is(dation inevitably breeds suspicion and anxiety 
in the power that is subjected to it. Before long the Russians found further 
grounds for distrust of their German neighbour. The rigorous German quaran¬ 
tine regulations designed to prevent the spread of the plague from Russia to 
western Eairope created much irritation in January 1879,* while the publication 
of an Austrian-German Agreement abrogating Article V of the Treaty of 
Prague appeared to supply all needed justification for the theory of German 


1 Sec the illiiminatinp discussion by Irene Griining: Die russische ofentlichc Meinung and 
ihre Stellung zu dm (irossmiichten, 1878-18^4 (Ucriin, 1029’), pp. 5^? fT. 

“ Die Crosse PoUtik, HI, Nos. 440, 441; Freiherr von Mitinachi: Erinnerungen an Bismarck* 
Nene h'olge (Stuttgart. 1905), pp. 9 fT. 

® Miillcr: Dir Bedeutung des Berliner Kongresses, pp. 61 If., which b based upon unpublished 
documents from the German archives. 

* General von Schweinitz: Denkwurdigkciten, II, pp. 40-4. 
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ingratitude and for the rumour of a rapprochement between Germany and 
Austria. 

This article of the treaty which ended the Austrian-Prussian conflict in 1866 
envisaged the eventual retrocession to Denmark of part of northern Schlc.v 
wig provided a plebiscite indicated the desire of the inhabitants to return to 
their former allegiance. The plebiscite had never been held, for reasons which 
need not be entered upon here. But the non-execution of the treaty left the 
future uncertain and opened the door to all sorts of intrigues and manceu- 
vrings. Bismarck had long been anxious to free himself from this fetter and 
had, on various occasions, sounded Andrassy as to the possibility of abrogating 
Article V. Nothing had come of the negotiations until the spring of 1878, when 
Andrassy suddenly expressed his readiness to meet the wishes of the chancellor. 
Obviously the plan of the Austrian minister was to ingratiate himself with Bis¬ 
marck at a time when German support against Russia was particularly needed. 
An agreement was come to on April i itSyH, but was kept secret at Bismarck’s 
request in order not to arouse the suspicions of the Russians. Later in 1878, 
however, the German chancellor was prepared to make the substance of the 
treaty known, in the hope of definitely ending the agitation carried on in 
Denmark. Amlrassy consented to the step, but desired that the agreement be 
post-dated so as to avoid the appearance of Austria’s having purchased German 
support at the Berlin Congress by concessions in the North-Schlcswig question. 
The agreement was finally signed and ratified in January 1879, though it was 
dated October n, 1878. On February 4 it was published.’ 

The Russians, of course, did not know that the Austrian-German Agreement 
had been concluded in April 1878, but at bottom it did not make much dif¬ 
ference whether the Austrian concession look the form of an advance payment 
or not. Assuming that the agreement was come to after the Congress of Berlin, 
the Russian government and press immediately raised the question as to what 
Bismarck had paid in return. It was even suggested that he had promised 
support for Austrian aspirations in the direction of Macedonia." It is not nece.s- 
sary to lay over-much stress on this particular point, although the Russian court 
took a direct interest in the Danish claims. What must be stressed is the fact 
that here the Russians seemed to have concrete evidence of an Austro-German 
pact and therefore real justification for their suspicions. The hostility of the 
press began to turn from England and Austria to Germany, and there was even 
some talk of the desirability of an eventual agreement with France. 

By this time Bismarck had already lost patience. He had tried to hold the 
balance even between Austria and Russia at the time of the Berlin Congress, 

1 Bismarck, and die nordsc/tIcswigscAe I'rage. 1864-1879 (Berlin, 1925); P- In^rwcrsen: Der 
Anikei V des Prager Friedens (FlensburK;, 1918); Aagc Friis: " Ophaevclsen aj Pragjredens Anikei 
5" {Tilskneren, February 1921); id., Die Aufhebung des Anikeis F des Prager Friedens** 
{Historische Zeitschrijt, CXXV, pp. 45-^2, 1921); Documents diplomatiqucs fran^ais, 11 , Nos. 
370, 377 - 9 ^ 382, 389- 

- Documents diplomatiqucs fratigais, II, No. 383; Griining, op. cit., pp. 60 fl. 
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and if he departed at all from his role of “honest broker,’’ it was rather in 
favour of Russia than of Austria. He was convinced that the Tsar had come 
out of the crisis much better than he had a right to expect after the ridiculous 
Treaty of San Slefano, and on later occasions he often maintained that he had 
conducted himself at the congress as though he had been the fourth Russian 
plenipotentiary. It therefore apj^cared to him that his neighbours were con¬ 
sciously seeking to pick a quarrel. I'he Three Emperors’ League, he told the 
Austrian ambassador in January 1879, could function only if based upon a com¬ 
plete understanding between the three Emperors. Ihit the Tsar himself had 
become unreliable and unaccountable. Consequently he had told Andrassy 
during the preceding autumn that Austria should seek to effect a rapproche¬ 
ment with England, for Russia would be unable to resist England and Austria 
acting together.* 

A profound change had been taking place in the mind of the German 
chancellor since the congress. During the preceding years he had been opposcil 
in principle to all general alliances and had taken the view that treaties shoiihl 
be concluded just prior to the action which they were intended to influence." 
That is to say, he did not favour fixed agreements of a general nature and was 
unwilling to go beyond agreements ad hoc» concluded when the probable course 
of events could already be foreseen. Now, however, he had changed his mind, 
evidently under pressure of the developments since the congress and because 
of the restlessness of the Russians. He frequently maintained later that the idea 
of an agreement \vith Austria had been in his mind ever since her defeat in 
1S66, and he told the French ambassador in November 1879 that from that time 
on his “ constant effort had been to sew up the fabric which had been torn and 
to re-establish friendly relations with Prussia’s former associate in the Cicrman 
Confederation.” 

Such statements ex post facto must, however, be viewed with great reserve, 
for Bismarck had an irresistible tendency to dramatize his actions. Of greater 
importance is the evidence that can be adduced to show that he had begun to 
familiarize himself with the idea by the beginning of 1S79. During the month 
of January he spoke of the subject in unmistakable terms to Freiherr von 
Franckenstein, one of the members of the Reichstag. “ Germany ami Austria 
united,” he said, “would be the best guarantee of peace for Europe; he had 
always thought so and would always think so. . . . Even a constitutional con¬ 
nexion between Germany and Austria was conceivable. ... If Germany and 
Austria were united, they would be, together, a match for any enemy, France 
or Russia.”^ A month later he was complaining bitterly of the Russian accusa- 

^ Hismarfk: Die meltfn Werkf- Volume VIII. (iespriiclie ” nicriin, 1026), pp. 29.5 fl. 

“ See, for example, his remarks to Baron Munch in October 1876 (Wertheimer, in Historische 
Blatter. I, j). 272, 1921). and his remarks to Schweinitz in the latter’s Denkwiirdifikeiten, I, p. 362. 

^ Ccimte dc ChaudordN: Im France en iSSrj (Paris, 18X9), pp. 25 j Saint-Vallier’s report is 
now printed in full in Documents tiiplomatinues fran^ah. II. No. 476. 

Heinrich von Poschinijer; Fiirst Bismarck^ tmd die Varlamcntarier (Rre.slau, 1896), II, 
pp. 3J511. 
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lions against him, and pointing out that the attitude of the Russians served to 
make Germany s relations with Austria more intimate,* And when Schweinitz 
came to Germany early in April, he found the chancellor opening up “ entirely 
new and terrible horizons.” Speaking to the ambassador, Bismarck said that the 
constant coquetting with France on the part of Gorchakew, the endless arma¬ 
ments of Miliutin, the advanced-guard position of the Russian cavalry on the 
Cierman frontier, and the violent language of the St. Petersburg and Moscow 
press had convinced him that Russia could no longer be relied upon. Not even 
Russia’s ruler could be depended upon to the same extent as before. “ Therefore 
one could not, for the sake of the uncertain friendship of Russia, antagonize 
the other powers, especially England and Austria. On the contrary, a closer 
understanding with the latter must be striven for, and this should be developed 
into an organic relationship that could not be dissolved without the consent of 
the parliamentary bodies.” “ 

Lord Salisbury was not far from wrong when, in May 1S79, he expressed 
the opinion that all Bismarck is doing looks like clearing the decks for 

action.” Of course he had no belligerent intentions, but it is clear from his 

conversation with Schweinitz that he had practically made up his mind regard¬ 
ing his future course. In fact, it may be said that his remarks to the ambassador 
epitomized the whole policy which led to the alliance with Austria. Here one 
finds all the complaints which crop up again and again in the subsequent 
months, and here is the fundamental program that was to be realized before 
the year was out. No wonder that he spoke so definitely to the French ambas¬ 
sador in June, pointing out that the intimacy between Germany and Austria 
” is and will be more and more the basis of my policy.” “ 1 desire,” he con¬ 
tinued, ” that there should be between us |Germany and Austria] not a single 
point of disagreement, and to this I attach so great a value that I am prepared 

to make real sacrifices to bring it about. . . . The existence and the integrity 

of the Austrian Empire are for us the first conditions of security.” "* 

It does not follow from this that the chancellor had definitely decided to 
back Austria against Russia. Indeed, he told the French ambassador on this 
same occasion that, while he regarded the Three Emperors’ League as having 
ceased to exist, he regretted the fact and would like to revive it. The dominant 
idea in his mind seems to have been not one of antagonizing Russia, but one of 
defending Germany and Austria against Russia. After all, he was quite clear in 
his mind, even in 1876, that Germany could not afford to see Austria completely 

J Muller: Bedeutung dcs Berliner Kongresses, pF>. S9-90. 

‘ Schweinitz: Denliwiirdigk^iten, II, p. 60. At this very time the French ambassador reported 
continually on Bismarck’s irritation and fear lest Russia attack Austria {Documents diplomatiques 
fnin^rais, II, Nos. 406, 409, 411). 

•'* Cecil: Salisbury, II, p. 362. 

■* Documents diplomatiques fran^ais, II, No. 440. A part of this very interesting report was 
published in Emile Bourgeois and Georges Pages: Les Origines et les responsabilites de la Grande 
Guerre (Paris, 1921), pp. 368 IT. 
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defeated and deprived of her position as a great power. If that were to happen, 
the Habsburg Empire would undoubtedly be disrupted, and even if Germany 
were strengthened by the acquisition of the German provinces of the empire, 
she would find herself alone between the powerful Tsarist Empire on the one 
side and a vengeiul France on the other. The idea of reviving the defensive 
union of central Europe as it had existed prior to 1866 was, therefore, a fairly 
obvious one. 

But the question arises immediately whether the central powers were ac¬ 
tually menaced in 1879, as Bismarck asserted. No doubt the reorganization of 
the Russian army had been proceeding apace since 1S71, under the energetic 
direction of Miliiitin, who was known to entertain no friendly feelings towards 
Germany and Austria. Furthermore, it is true that Russian troops were con¬ 
stantly being transferred from the more fertile interior sections to the areas 
along the German and Austrian frontiers. The German military authorities 
themselves felt quite certain that Germany would be more than a match for the 
Russians, and the relations of the German government to the French govern¬ 
ment were better than they had been at any time since 1871, so that there was 
relatively little danger at the time of a Franco-Russian combination. The danger 
to Germany, if there was one at all, was an indirect one, involved in the danger 
to Austria. 

But the evidences of hostile Russian designs against Austria arc hardly more 
convincing than the evidences of Russian preparations against Germany. To 
be sure, the Pan-Slav elements were agitating uninterruptedly and talking of 
the road to Constantinople passing through Vienna. But Russia was quite 
clearly unprepared to embark upon another war, and the rapid spread of 
Nihilism and terrorism more than offset the impetus of Panslavism. Bismarck 
himself described Russia to General Chanzy in the spring of 1879 ^ country 

in full process of decomposition.^ The remark was probably intended as a veiled 
warning again.st French tendencies towards an alliance with Russia, but this 
docs not deprive it of all force. That Russia was rapidly sinking into the slough 
of revolution was an opinion commonly held at the time. Under the circum¬ 
stances the Tsar could hardly hope to embark upon an aggressive policy unless 
he had the support of France. 

Bismarck, in making the decisive change in his policy, appears to have been 
less influenced by the fear of an actual attack by Russia upon Germany or upon 
Austria than by the fear that Russia herself would succeed in building up a 
coalition. For in spite of the unusually good relations existing between Germany 
and France, the chancellor never could get rid of the nightmare of an eventual 
Franco-Russian alliance. The articles in the Russian press suggesting such a 
combination aroused his anxiety and he instructed one of his agents, Moritz 

^ Documents diplomatiques fran fats, II, No. 398; E. Daudet: La Mission du Comte de Saint' 
Vallier (Paris, 1918), p. 108. 
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Busch, to write an adequate reply.^ Not only that; he began to suspect that the 
high tone of the Russians might be due to an agreement reached between St. 
Petersburg and Vienna. This, if extended to include France, would amount to 
the revival of the famous “ Kaunitz Coalition ” of the Seven Years’ War." 

To provide against these possible combinations the chancellor appreciated 
the opportunity offered by the international alignment in the summer of 1879. 
England and Austria had been working together systematically in all matters 
pertaining to the execution of the Treaty of Berlin and to the Near East gen¬ 
erally. In the same way England and France had been co-operating, especially 
in the regulation of the Egyptian question, and France had loyally supported 
the English policy in the Balkans as well. In August 1879 Andrassy went so 
far as to hint to Bismarck that England, France, and Austria were bound to act 
together against Russia in the Near East. The chancellor was probably not far 
from wrong when he told Saint-Vallier in June that Russia was impatient of 
the Anglo-French entente, of the good relations existing between Paris and 
Berlin, and of the intimacy between Germany and Austria. The combination 
had all the characteristics of the coalition against Russia in the Crimean War, 
and the Russians were justified in feeling that they were being isolated.'^ If the 
Germans could associate themselves with this Western alignment, they would 
have nothing to fear from the Russian policy, for they would be able to turn 
the tables completely on their neighbour and would succeed in erecting an in- 
su[^crablc barrier against the Russian advance. To Bismarck, at any rate, it was 
clear that Germany could no longer play the part of the “honest broker” or 
avoid all obligations of a larger nature. Commanding the central position on the 
continent, she had to keep an alert watch Uj both the west and the east. The 
first step to obtain security would be to establish a satisfactory connexion with 
the other central power, in order that the inside lines might be strengthened 
for the event of an attack on cither or both fronts. 

The great obstacle to the realization of the new Bismarckian program was 
the Emperor William I, a convinced proponent of the traditional friendship 
with Russia and a man deeply sensitive of the family lie between the Hohen- 
zollerns and the Romanovs. As early as January 1879 Bismarck was complain¬ 
ing that the Kaiser objected to his using strong language in dealing with 
Russia.^ It was an attitude that was perfectly well known and with which the 
German statesman had to reckon. It accounts in a large measure for the fact 

^ Kurt Kocrlin: Zttr Vorgcsc/iichtr dcs rmsisch-jranzosischen Btindnisses r8jg-j8()o (flallc, 
1926), p. 34; Bismarck: \’in, p. 305. 

- llohcnlohc*: Dcnkwiirdigksiten, II, p. 275; Schweinitz: BriejwcchseJ, I, p. 150; Wertheimer, 
Andrassy, \\\^ pp. 221, 23S; Lucius: Bisnuircf{-Erinnerungcn, pp. 173 ff.: Karl Schuncmann: Die 
Sfcliting dsttrrnc/i-Ungarfts in Bismarclis Biindnispoliti^ ” {Archiv jiir VoUtHi und Geschichte, VI. 
pp. 549 - 94 . 1926). 

^ Wertheimer: Andrdssy, III, p. 238; Documents diplomatiques fran^ais, II, No. 440; and the 
Saburuv Memorandum of August 1879, in the Krasny Arkjiiv, 1 (1922), pp. 78 ff. 

Bismarck: IVerke, VIII, p. 202. 
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tliat no action was taken for months after the chancellor had come to a decision 
as to the course he would |>ursuc. But before long the Russians themselves were 
to extricate him from his dilemma. Early in August the Russian charge d’aflaires 
at Berlin called the attention of the German foreign office to the fact that the 
(rerman representatives on the Balkan commissions were regularly voting with 
Austria and against Russia. He asked that Germany continue the work of 
mediation which she had initiated at the Berlin Congress. Bismarck, who 
was taking the waters at Kissingen, wrote to the foreign office instructing it to 
receive the Russian request with coolness anti pointing out that (lermany had 
placed herself unreservedly at the service of Russia during the congress, but 
had in no sense earned her gratitude thereby. Germany must now take greater 
consideration of the other powers and not expose herself to their hostility in 
matters which were of no direct interest to Germany herself. Bismarck's con¬ 
versations with the Russian diplomat, Sabiirov, at this very time, show how 
much irritated he was by the impatient and unreasonable attitude of the Rus¬ 
sians. The violent press campaign which broke out simultaneously had all the 
characteristics of invective ins|nred by the governments. The German papers 
attacked Gorchakov, the Russian papers denounced Bismarck. It was a veritable 
“ War of the Chancellors,” as a French diplomat put it.^ 

More serious by far than this initial passage at arms was the report of a 
conversation between the Tsar and Schweinitz, which reached Bismarck within 
the next few days. The Tsar spoke in a mild lone and without threatening, 
but his words were weighty enough. After complaining of the German attitude 
he vv^ent on to say that if the century-old friendship was to continue, the Ger¬ 
mans must change their ways: “ This will end in a very serious fashion.”' Not 
content even with this, Alexander wrote a personal letter to his uncle the Ger¬ 
man Emperor, repeating his grievances and bitterly accusing Bismarck of 
throwing into the scales the weight of his personal resentment against Gorcha¬ 
kov. “ The consequences,” he added, "may be disastrous for both countries.”" 

Matters had gone far. Bismarck had already instructed his subordinates at 
Berlin to call to the Emperor’s attention the implications of the Russian attitude. 
He now pointed out himself that if the Emperor were to reply in the same 
fashion, war would undoubtedly result. 

The moment was a crucial one, for it had just become known that An- 
drassy, who had been ill all summer, had decided to resign. Bismarck feared 
at first that the Austrian minister was being forced out of office by the military 
group about the Archduke Albrecht, which had always been hostile to Prussia 
and had advocated an agreement with Russia. For all the German chancellor 

’ J. Y. Simpson; The Sahttrotf Memoirs (Cambrid^jc, 1920), pp. 50-5; Krasny Arkhiv, I (1921), 
pp. flf.; Hismarck: Werf{c. VIII, p. <2 v. Documents diplnmatiques fran^ais, II, Nos. 457, 462. 
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Die Crosse Politih* HI, No. 446. Bismarck’s assertion to Saint-Vallicr {Doctsments diplomiiti^ 
ques iranixus, 11, No. 476) that \ timihir letter was written to Francis Josq>h cannot be substantiated 
Ircjrii other evidence. 
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could know, the disappearance of Andrassy might be the first step in the re- 
orientation of Austrian policy in the direction of an alliance with Russia and 
France. Under the leadership of Count l*aafle the domestic policy of the Aus¬ 
trian government was already turning from the German groups to the Slavic 
elements.* If Bismarck’s idea of an agreement with Austria was to be carried 
out, it would have to be done immediately and on the strength of the menacing 
language of the Russians. He therefore urged the Fmperor to remain firm, 
lor any sign of yielding would serve only to reinforce, the pf)sition of the hostile 
elements in Russia. At the same lime he stressed the importance f(»r Ger¬ 
many of cultivating closer relations with Austria and asked permission to visit 
Andrassy at Vienna, before his own return to Berlin. 

The Emperor objected strenuously to the chancellor's projected journey to the 
Austrian capital, on the plea that this would appear like a demonstration 
against Russia. It was clear from the start that he would resist the new policy 
step by step. Bismarck’s greatest efforts during the next six weeks were de¬ 
voted to convincing his sovereign. His draft of the reply to be sent to the Tsar 
was couched in the most moderate language, stressing the fact that the 
Emperor still regarded the friendship with Russia as a “ sacred legacy.” In the 
end this expression proved to be an excellent weapon in the hands of William 
during his conflict with the chancellor, who found that he had overshot the 
mark in his effort to reconcile the old man to a policy which was fundamentally 
antipathetic to him. In the meanwhile Bismarck and Andrassy met at Gastein 
on August 27 and 28. We have no direct information of what passed between 
the two statesmen, but from references to the meeting in later documents it 
appears that Andrassy assured his interlocutor that there was no Austrian- 
Russian agreement and that even the Archduke Albrecht had become wholly 
converted to the idea of an alliance with Germany. He himself was ready to 
remain in oflice until an agreement had been concluded, if the prospect were 
such as to warrant this procedure. Bismarck evidently spoke about the situa¬ 
tion as it existed before 1866, when the German Confederation bound the 
various German slates together iji a defensive pact. He recognized that this 
situation could not be revived tel quel, but he proposed a general defensive 
alliance directed against aggression by any other power or powers and se¬ 
cured by constitutional provisions. Andrassy, however, indicated that for Austria 
an alliance which might in any way be interpreted as directed against France 
would be impossible, for, he said, England would not approve of such an 
arrangement. He was, tliereforc, opposed to the idea of a general defensive 
agreement, though he was quite ready to consider a defensive alliance directed 
against Russia, provided always that the Emperor Francis Joseph would con¬ 
sent." It would appear from later statements that something was also said about 
the desirability of associating England with the projected pact, but the evidence 
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on this point is so vague and inconclusive that ii must be used with the greatest 
caution. 

Bismarck had every reason to feel satisfied with the result of his conference 
with Andrassy, for he had received not only assurances as to Austria’s position, 
but also expressions of willingness to enter upon definite engagements with 
Germany. But he knew from ihc beginning that the greatest task would be to 
convert his own limpcror to his point of view. On Augu.st 31 he dispatched 
from Ckisiein the first of an extended series of long memoranda designed to 
convince William that the situation demanded the policy suggested. As models 
of political writing and as specimens of close and cogent reasoning these reports 
and memoranda are without ecpials in the literature of modern diplomacy. 
They show once again Iujw' complete was Bismarck's mastery of the statesman’s 
art and how deej) his insight into the workings of the European states system. 
And yet the historian cannot accept these documents at face value, for it must 
ahvays be remembered that they were specially designed for the mentality of the 
limpcror. Many of the arguments arc arguments ad hominem and cannot, there¬ 
fore, be taken as irrefutable proof of the chancellor's real intentions or views. 

The very first of the appeals to the Emperor reviewed the w^hole international 
situation. Bismarck stressed the fact that Russia could no longer be depended 
upon, and that not even the Tsar’s friendship for his uncle could be trusted 
too far. Therefore C^ermany should conclude a defensive alliance with Austria 
which would give her the same protection she enjoyed in the days of the Ger¬ 
man Confederation. Russia could not find in this arrangement anything of¬ 
fensive, for it would simply be the revival of an earlier combination, and 
Russia could join at any time if she wished. In fact, the agreement would be 
of service to her in so far as it would draw Austria away from a possible anti- 
Russian coalition of the western powers. From the German standpoint the alli¬ 
ance with Austria had become an absolute necessity, not only for her own pro¬ 
tection against Russia, but also for the pur})ose of preventing Austria from 
drifting into the arms of France, The Austro-Cjerman combination would, in 
the last count, serve even as a barrier to an eventual Franco-Russian alliance, 
because, in the first place, Russia would hesitate before taking action against 
a united central I'airope, and because, .secondly, the combination of Germany 
and Austria would be so .strong that England would join it, thus making it 
almost impossible for France to take the side of Rus.sia in a future conflict.^ 

Brilliantly though the argument was presented, the Emperor William would 
have none of it. He had never been convinced of the unfriendliness of the 
Tsar and now had evidence to prove that he was right. For the Tsar had by 
this time come to see the error of his ways and had already made advances 
to his uncle. This change of mind was perhaps due to the influence exerted 
by Saburov, who had spoken at length with Bismarck at Kissingen and had 
handed to the T.sar a long and interesting memorandum setting forth the 
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impending danger of Russia’s finding herself isolated. Russia, he argued, must 
not reckon too strongly on the continuance of the Franco-German antagonism, 
for Bismarck might at any time efiect a reconciliation with France by aban¬ 
doning to her either part of Lorraine, or Belgium, or Hcjlland. By remaining 
faithful to the traditional friendship with Germany the Tsar would make a 
Franco-German settlement unnecessary and would therefore be able to capitalize 
the Franco-German tension.^ Alexander was much impressed with this reason¬ 
ing and indicated his approval." He then proceeded to the army manceuvres, 
which were being held in Poland, and was delighted to find there Field-Marshal 
von Manteuffel, who had been sent by the German Emperor to greet his fellow 
sovereign. Manteuffel had frequently been sent on conlidcntial missions of this 
kind, though he had no special diplomatic skill. He received the Tsar’s explana¬ 
tions quite uncritically and supported the Tsar’s suggestion that the Emperor 
himself should come to Poland to talk over the situation. Alexander was quite 
prepared to go to Germany, sc» he said, but the danger of Nihilist and socialist 
plots made this course inadvisable. 

The members of the German foreign office were, one and all, firmly opposed 
to the Emperor’s desire to accept his nephew’s invitation. Bismarck look the 
same attitude, but before he could communicate with his sovereign, the latter 
had already made up his mind, and resisted all efforts to move him. On Sep¬ 
tember 3 the two monarchs met at Alexandrovo, in Poland, not far from the 
German frontier. The two men, who were sincerely attached to each other, 
had no difficulty in coming to an understanding. The Tsar explained his letter 
and maintained that he and he alone was responsible for it. No threat was in¬ 
tended, and he now realized that he had committed a bad blunder. There was 
nothing he desired more than the continuance of the I’hrec Emperors’ League, 
though Austria, in all conscience, had not treated Russia very well. 

The Emperor was much touched by Alexander’s reference to the “ sacred 
legacy” and accepted the Tsar’s explanations at their face value. In his view 
the whole difficulty was to be traced to the recklessness of the Russian press, 
which, he was glad to learn, had been called to order by the government. Miliu- 
tin, with whom the Emperor spoke on the following day, assured him that the 
Russian military concentrations were due to the fact that Russia was threatened 
by an Anglo-Austro-French coalition and was therefore obliged to take all pre¬ 
cautions. William appears to have been satisfied with these assurances. In fact, 
before leaving Alexandrovo he conferred upon Miliulin a high German order, 
despite the fact that the war minister was generally regarded as the very soul of 
the anti-German party at the Russian court,® 

The Alexandrovo meeting made the task of securing the Emperor’s 
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approv;il for a defensive alliance with Austria infinitely more difficult, for he 
was sincerely convinced that the Tsar desired to continue the old friendship 
and could not free himself from the feeling that he would be committing perfidy 
if he supported a convention directed against his friend. He would rather retire 
from the throne, he declared, than make himself responsible for a dishonourable 
act. Bismarck might discuss with Andrassy what action should be taken in 
certain eventualities, but he must not ask for the Emperor’s consent to negotiate 
an alliance. Had he not himself always taken the view that agreements except 
for specific, limited purposes should be avoided? Bismarck’s oft^repeated argu¬ 
ments made little impression upon him. The chancellor insisted that the 
projected understanding did not involve hostility to Russia, and that it was the 
intention of Andrassy and himself to cultivate good relations with the Tsar. But 
the Emperor felt that any such combination would, in the end, turn against 
Russia, and he strongly suspected Bismarck of trying to win him over to the 
idea of a coalition between Germany, Austria, France, and England, of which 
Russia would be the victim. Bismarck categorically denied this allegation and 
continued to stress his conviction regarding the unreliability of the Russians. 
At just this time he learned of Russian soundings in Rome in the spring of 
1S79 and of further approaches made to the French by General Obruchev, who 
attended the French mantruvres in August 1879. From all the scattered refer¬ 
ences to this episode that can be found in the sources it appears that the ad¬ 
vances, if there actually were any, which Waddington denied, were unofficial 
and extremely vague. In the Documents diplomatiques franqais there is no 
evidence of these soundings — in fact, no reference excepting Bismarck's own 
allusion in his talk with Saint-Vallier. It may well be doubted whether Bis¬ 
marck himself took them seriously, but, as he told Hohenlohe, the news came 
very opportunely and furnished him with a powerful argument for his debate 
with the Emperor.^ 

After the Crown Prince, the German ambassador at Paris and even Moltke 
had been enlisted by Bismarck to bring pressure upon his sovereign, William 
finally agreed that Bismarck should discuss with Andrassy, at Vienna, the bases 
of a general defensive alliance, in which Russia should not be specifically men¬ 
tioned. The Emperor, in fact, hoped strongly that the agreement might be com¬ 
municated to the Russian Tsar in advance. Bismarck, meanwhile, had already 
outlined the text of the agreement and had forwarded it to the German am¬ 
bassador at Vienna, Prince Reuss. Andrassy in turn had drawn up a draft 
embodying the Austrian view. On September 22 Bismarck arrived in Vienna, 
loudly acclaimed by the population. For two days he conferred with Andrassy, 
and when he departed for Berlin, the two statesmen had come to an understand- 

^ Die Grojrse PoHtik, HI* Nos. 461, 467, 477, 479, 482, 51.?, 515; IV, No. 715; Wertheimer: 
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iiig. The discussion hinged upon the question whether the alliance should be of 
a general or of a specific nature, for the earlier suggestion of Bismarck, that 
the alliance should be supported by constitutional provisions, was dropped at 
Andrassy’s request, evidently for fear of opposition in the Austrian parliament.’ 
In respect to the question of a general treaty Andrassy's position had been made 
clear from the beginning. He was unwilling to assume the obligation of sup¬ 
porting Germany in the event of a French attack and feared that any treaty 
in general form would be immediately interpreted as directed against France. 
This might lead France to seek protection in the arms of Russia and would, in 
any case, meet with the disapproval of England. Bismarck himself seems to have 
been convinced of the greater desirability of an alliance in which Russia was 
specifically envisaged, but he was bound by the instructions of the Emperor and 
was therefore obliged to defend his view tr) the very limit. 

Andrassy was adamant in his determination not to accept the suggestion of 
Bismarck, and so the German chancellor was obliged either to yield or to give 
up the idea of a treaty entirely. Andrassy later described to a friend the dramatic 
last act of the conference. The German chancellor, he saitl, suddenly arose from 
his scat and came so close that one could almost hear him breathe. The two 
men looked each other steadfastly in the eye, and Bismarck began: “All I can 
say is: consider carefully what you do. For the last time I advise you to give up 
your opj>osiiion.” Then, almost threatening: “ Accept my proposiil, else . . . else 
1 shall have to accept yours.” ” But,” added Bismarck laughingly, “ it will cause 
me a damned lot of trouble.” ‘ 

The alliance text on which Bismarck and Andrassy had come to an agree¬ 
ment at Vienna did not differ materially from the draft worked out and sub¬ 
mitted by Andrassy beforehand. It provided that if either of the contracting 
powers were attacked by Russia, its ally should come to its assistance with all 
its forces, and that neither .should conclude a separate peace. If either contracting 
power were attacked by any other power, its ally should ob.serve at least a 
benevolent neutrality. In the event of Russia’s coming to the assistance of the 
attacking power. Article I .should apply; that is, each contracting power should 
be obliged to come to the assistance of the other with all its forces. The treaty 
was to run for five years and was to be kept .secret. Both powers exprcs.sed the 
hope that the Ru.s.sian armaments would not prove to be menacing, but agreed 
that in the contrary ca.se they should regard it as their duty to inform Tsar 
Alexander confidentially that an attack upon cither Austria or Germany would 
be regarded by thc.se two powers as directed again.st both.'* 

Bismarck had good rea.son to anticipate trouble in the final negotiation of 
the treaty, for the draft as he had accepted it was directly contrary to what the 


^ Braiirr, Marcks. Miillcr: Erinnerungicn an Bismarcl( (Stiittjjart, 1915), p. 533: Eciiian] I Idler: 
Das deutsch-ostcrrcichisch-ungiirische Biindnis in Hismaref^s Ansscngulitik (Merlin, 1925), i»p. ff. 
- Weriheimer: Andrassy, 111 , p. 284; sec also Dir Crosse Politik, HI, Nos. 481 ff. 

Die Crosse Politik* HI* No. 485. The Andrassy draft is printed in Heller, op. cit., pp. 1261T. 
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Emperor desired and was clearly in conflict with the instructions which Bis¬ 
marck had taken to Vienna. The struggle between the monarch and his minister 
reopened immediately upon the latter's return to Berlin. The chancellor was 
thoroughly exhausted and became very bitter as the discussion continued. The 
difliculiies which rulers placed in the way of their ministers when the latter tried 
to serve their country almost tempted him to become a republican, he com¬ 
plained. His greatest task had always been to protect the Emperor against him- 
sclf. Bismarck had always known in three minutes what he wanted, but the 
Emperor was always on the wrong tack and obstinately refused to be moved.^ 

While the Emperor William, at Baden-Baden, still resisted the importu¬ 
nities of his chancellor and the representatives of the foreign office who 
were in his entourage, Bismarck resorted to heroic measures. On September 28 
he called a meeting of the ministers and explained the situation to them. It 
w'as one of his most masterly surveys of the European scene. Tracing the idea 
of an Austro-Cka'inan alliance back to the days of 1866, he pointed out that the 
high tone of the Russian press had led him to stispect that some sort of agree¬ 
ment already existed between Russia and Austria. Andrassy had reassured him 
on this point and had expressed his willingness to conclude a defensive arrange¬ 
ment. An olTensive-defcnsivc agreement would have been undesirable, for it 
would have led to trouble with Italy and would have involved Austria in the 
Alsacc-lvorrainc c|uestion. But if the defensive agreement against Russia were 
not concluded, Austria might be driven into the arms of Russia or France and 
the coalition of the Seven Years’ War might be revived. On the other hand, 
if an alliance were concluded with Austria, England would be brought to the 
side of the allied powers. The I'anperor’s opposition, he said, was quite unrea¬ 
sonable; he was misrepresenting the situation and maintaining that Bismarck 
wanted to conclude an alliance with Austria, England, and France against 
Russia. The chancellor then aj^pealed to the ministers to support him in his de¬ 
termination to resign if the Emperor persisted. All those present upheld his 
decision and in this way supplied him with a powerful weapon against his 
sovereign." 

Bismarck himself refused to go to Baden-Baden to lay the situation before 
William, f(jr he feared that the demands of respect would make it impossible 
for him to have his say. Letters would at least have to be read to the end, he 
said. But even the letters failed to convince the Emperor, whose firm opposition 
and forceful arguments were truly remarkable for a man of eighty-two. The 
points he made could not be wholly disregarded, for his position was, in many 
respects, well taken. He could not see why the alliance with Austria could not 
be extended to include Russia and in this way made to strengthen the Three 

^ Mittnacht: Erinncrnngrcn, pf). 15 ff.; A. von Scholz: Krlebnisse and Gespriiche mit Bismarck, 
(Stuttjjart, 1922), pp. 12-IT. 

- The best account in Lucius, op. cit., pp. 173 ff. and in Radowitz, op. cit., II, pp. 99 ff. See 
also Die Crosse Politik, HI, No. 487. 
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Emperors’ League, which William still regarded as valid between Germany and 
Russia. In any case, he could not see why Ciermany should be obliged to support 
Austria if she were attacked by Russia, while Austria was not obliged to come to 
the assistance of Germany in the event of aggression hy France. Bismarck, he 
thought, was relying altogether too much upon the continuance of the moderate 
Waddington regime in France. The real danger for Germany lay in the direc¬ 
tion of France, and the conclusion of a separate agreement against Russia would 
be certain to bring Russia and France together. 

Never in the seventeen years during which William and Bismarck had 
worked together had they found themselves so completely in conllict, not even 
during the critical days following Sadovv^a. The Ernjuror felt throughout that 
the chancellor w'as simply taking advantage of the sar’s blunder in writing 
the famous letter of August 15, in order to force upon liis master the alliance 
with Austria, which he had been preparing for some time. Even then, he said 
to Schweinitz, Andrassy had not gone half so far as Bismarck wished. But 
there was nothing to do. Bismarck threatened to resign, and the other ministers 
were ready to follow him. The Emperor had to yield, for, as he said, in the 
last count Bismarck was more necessary to Ciermany than he.' But he yielded 
step by step. When he finally agreed to the alliance with Austria, he insisted that 
the Tsar should be iidorrncd of it before it was signed. ^J’his, however, Andrassy 
refused to permit. It rcc]uired what amounted to an ultimatum from Bismarck 
to induce the cild ruler to give his consent on October 5. The treaty was signed 
on October 7 at Vienna, but even then the conflict between the Emperor and his 
chancellor continued. William insisted upon notifying the Tsar, now that the 
treaty had been signed, while Jhsmarck took the view that the agreement had 
no validity until ratified. In the end the Emj)eror had to yield on this point also, 
and the ratifications were exchanged on October 17, 1^79. 

The period between Bismarck’s return from Vienna and the actual signing 
and ratifying of the pact was filled not only with the conflict just described, but 
also with two interesting episodes which arc of more than academic interest 
and have a direct bearing on the development of the situation. The first of 
these concerned the relationship between Germany and England. The details 
are not entirely clear, but there is some evidence in the sources that the position 
of England occupied the attention of both Bismarck and Andrassy from the 
very beginning. The Austrian minister argued that he could not accept an 
agreement which appeared in any way directed against France, because Eng¬ 
land would be estranged by such a policy. Bismarck saw the force of the argu¬ 
ment and referred repeatedly in his conversations to the fact that the alliance 
with Austria would bring England to the German side, even though indirectly. 
How seriously the German chancellor regarded this aspect of the problem of 
security may be deduced from the fact that, even before he went to Vienna, he 

^ Schweinitz; Denkwilrdi^kjcitcn, 11 . pp. 76-7. Tlu? Kaiser’s c.riticisins appear clearly from his 
marginal notes on Bismarck's letter from Vienna (Die Grosse 111 , No.. 482). 
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had Count Munster, the German ambassador at London, informed of the situa¬ 
tion by the foreign office. The ambassador was further instructed to approach 
Disraeli and elicit a statement of England’s probable policy in the event that 
Germany became involved in a conflict with Russia through refusal to support 
the latter further in her Eastern policy. Only consideration for the interests 
of Austria and England could induce C'lermany to oppose the Russian desires in 
a question which did not directly touch German interests.^ 

Count Miinstcr, who had been spending a vacation in Germany, hurried 
back to his post, but most of the English ministers were away from London, 
and it was only on September 26 that the ambassador was able to visit the 
English prime minister at Hughenden. We have reports of the conversation 
from both men, but the accounts diverge in many particulars, so that it is im¬ 
possible to form a just estimate of what actually transpired. Each asserted that 
the other came forward with proposals of the gravest character. liut certain facts 
stand out clearly enough and enable the historian to form a reasonably sound 
conclusion as to the general trend of the discussion. Munster enlarged upon the 
unsatisfactory state of Russian-German relations and recalled the earlier ap¬ 
proaches of Bismarck to England, which were rejected by Lord Derby. Germany 
had, in this way, been thrown back upon the Three Emperors’ League, but 
this combination had now become impossible. The Russian complaints of 
German policy were false and were mere pretexts; “ Russia is preparing to 
attack Austria; the [)cace of the world will be disturbed; it is in the nature of 
things that it will not be a localized war; it will be a great and general war. 
Peace is necessary to Germany; no country desires or requires peace more. 
To secure it she proposes an alliance between Germany, Austria, and Great 
Britain.” But before broaching this project to the Emperor, Bismarck desired 
to know what the reaction of Disraeli would be. 

Disraeli received the suggestion very sympathetically. He admitted that Eng¬ 
land needed and desired allies, in order to be able to take an active part in 
European affairs. The policy of non-intervention had proved to be detrimental 
to England’s real interests. “ The most natural allies for England arc Germany 
and Austria,” he went on. He would gladly enter into an alliance with Ger¬ 
many. But the root of the matter lay in the attitude of France and the possibility 
of a Franco-Russian combination. Any step that would appear hostile to France 
would be viewed with suspicion in lingland. 

Munster replied that Bismarck had foreseen this difficulty, but ” that the 
alliance he contemplated would not be incompatible with cordial relations with 
France.” In fact, German relations with France were of that description, and 
there was no danger of French aggression so long as the republican regime 
continued to maintain itself. Disraeli agreed to this and added that in any case 
France would not move against Germany if she knew that her action would 
bring England upon the scene. If England and Germany were united, “ the 
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two leading features of such co-operation would naturally be, to guard Ciermany 
from sucli aggression, and to support in the Levant, and in the East generally, 
the policy and interests of England.” “If Prince liismarck is willing to help 
us in the Orient, and there the interests of England go hand in hand w ith those 
of Austria, we will guarantee that France shall not move, in case such a policy 
were to involve Germany in a conflict with Russia. We will in that case keep 
France cjiiiei, you may depend upon us.” * 

The foregoing account has been collated from tlie reports of the two staies- 
mcn and represents the elements which these reports have in common. It is 
clear from what has been said that Munster, who was outs|X)kcnly Anglf)phil, 
had either consciously or unconsciously departed from the letter of his instruc¬ 
tions. What Bismarck had desired was a statement of English policy in the 
event of a Russian-Cierman conflict. Munster had allowed the conversation to 
depart from this simple question and drift into the domain of general Anglo- 
(iernum relations, with special reference to France. The conversation had not 
supplied Bismarck with an answer to his question, and he noted upon Munster's 
report: “ Is that all? ” In replying to Munster, on October S, he pointed out that 
the English statement was inadequate, and repeated that unless English aid 
were certain, Germany would have to avoid a conflict with Russia in matters 
concerning the Near East. Munster was not to take up the question again." 

The remarkable thing about the negotiation was the willingness of 
Disraeli to guarantee Germany against French attack if (Germany became in¬ 
volved in war with Russia. He did, in fact, want the alliance with Germany 
and Austria, which fitted in very well with his general policy. Before 1878 the 
Three Emperors’ League had been a veritable bugaboo to him, for it practically 
excluded England from the discussion of continental affairs. Now that the 
league was, to all intents and purposes, a thing of the past, he was quite pre¬ 
pared to turn the tables upon Russia and give English backing to an anti- 
Russian coalition. Before the conversation with Munster he had written to the 
Queen that he w^as not at all certain that Germany would come to the aid of 
Austria in the event of a Russian attack, because fear of France would deter 
her. “ England may become dictator in this position.” If Minister had put 
Bismarck’s question to Disraeli fairly and squarely, there can be little doubt that 
the English prime minister would have given a favourable reply. He was, in 
fact, more whole-heartedly behind the idea of an alliance with Germany than 
either the Queen or Lord Salisbury. The Queen was very anxious not to an¬ 
tagonize France: “If wc ally ourselves with Germany and Austria, France 

^ Monypenny and Buckle, op. cit., VI, pp. 486-9 (Disraeli to the Queen, Scjneiiihcr 27, 1879); 
Die Grosse Poliri/i, IV, No. 712 (Miinstcr to Bismarck, September 27, 1879). 

- Die Crosse Politik, IV, No. 713. By far the best discussion oi this important rpisfulc is that 
of Hans Rothfds: IiisTnarci(s engHsche Bundnispolitik (Berlin, 1924), pp. 4 ^ 11 - The diver>rcnt 
views and interpretations of historians arc admirably summarized in Arnold O. Meyer: Bismarck^ 
i'netiefispoUt.ik (Munich. 1910), Api^endix I. 

^ Buckle; Letters of Queen Victoria, 111 (LoikioD« 1928), p. 46. 
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might join with Russia and Italy, which would be very serious.” ^ Salisbury, on 
the other hand, C(»uld not entirely shake off his distrust of Bismarck. Is the 
German chancellor forcing the offensive upon Russia, as he had forced it upon 
others in the period before 1S70, he asked. ” It will be very diificult for us not 
to go 10 Austria’s assistance if she is seriously attacked by Russia, no matter how 
the attack comes about.” But what will be the effect upon England’s relations 
to France? ' 

Disraeli’s reply to the foreign minister’s hesitation was quite characteristic. 
Even if Jiismarck were playing his own game, he argued, this might be Eng¬ 
land’s game as well, at the moment. After all, there was general apprehension 
of Russia in England. “ I believe,” he wrote, “ that an alliance between the 
three powers in question, at this moment, might probably be hailed with some¬ 
thing like enthusiasm by the country.” It might be possible to come to an agree¬ 
ment with Germany and Austria on some specific matter, in order to conceal 
the larger purpose.^ 

In the meanwhile the English statesmen were wailing for a reply from Bis¬ 
marck, which did not come. On October 13 Miinstcr spoke to Salisbury of the 
German alliance with Austria, W'hich was practically assured, and expressed 
the hope that England would approve and would use her influence to prevent 
P’rance from joining Russia in any attack. But he did not get beyond generali¬ 
ties, and Disraeli became impatient. He suggested that Salisbury lake the initia¬ 
tive and reopen the subject. The matter should be fathomed, even if it were 
necessary to scare Bismarck with the spectre of an eventual English-French- 
Russian combination. Salisbury thereupon invited Miinsier to Hatfield and 
discussed the situation with him. The ambassador could say nothing, except that 
he had never received a reply from Bismarck. Besides, Russia had poured water 
into her wine, and there was, therefore, no need to hurry. Salisbury then 
volunteered an expression of the English view-point; “That Austria’s position 
in Europe was a matter in which we took deep interest, and considered essential: 
that, if Russia attacked Cicrmany and Austria, Germany might rely on our 
being on her side. I said, ‘ I suppose the service you would want of us would be 
to influence France and Italy to observe neutrality.’ He replied that was their 
object: that Metz and Strasburg made them tolerably safe from all attack on 
the south part of the frontier; but that they were open through Belgium and 
they wished to feel confident that we should not tolerate an attack through 
Belgium. Of that, I said, he might feel confident; and 1 was pretty sure that we 
could prevent any French Government from joining Russia against him; but 
that he might rely on our goodwill and assistance in the contingency of an 
attack on Austria and Germany.” * 


^ Monypenny and Buckle, op. cit., VI, p. 489. ^ Cecil: Life of Salisbury, II, p. 365. 

^ Monypenny and Buckle, op. cit., VI, pp. 489-^0; Cecil, op. cit., 11 , p. 366. 
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No document reveals more clearly the distortion of the negotiations. Munster 
left the English under illusions as to Bismarck’s aims and still maintained that 
it was the French aspect of the problem that interested the Germans primarily. 
The curious thing is that Salisbury voluntarily offered the assurance of English 
aid in case of a Russian attack upon Austria or Germany. This was exactly 
what the chancellor had originally desired, and yet nothing was done to take 
up the negotiations again or to develop them. The reasons why Bismarck should 
have opened the question and then dropped it are shrouded in mystery. The first 
step was apparently due to his fear that the pourparlers with Austria might be¬ 
come known in Russia and lead to an act of desperation. In other words, the 
original sounding was intended as a measure of precaution. But why were the 
negotiations dropped? No doubt Bismarck was disappointed by Munster’s first 
report, but this was no reason why the discussion should have been discontinued. 

Various explanations have been offered, some of which seem to be pertinent. 
We do not know when Munster’s report of September 27 reached the chan¬ 
cellor, but at the meeting of the council of September 28 he spoke of England 
as supplementing the alliance with Austria: “England would be like a third 
member of the alliance, with or without a treaty.” In other words, the need for 
a formal agreement with England no longer appeared to be pressing. Besides, 
it is possible that he lacked faith in the continuity of English policy, considering 
the constant party changes. Yet again, he was anxious to conduct the negotia¬ 
tions with his friend Disraeli, whom he knew to be sympathetic. But the Eng¬ 
lish minister had insisted from the start that the foreign minister. Lord Salis¬ 
bury, and the Queen should be initiated into the negotiations, and Munster 
had been obliged to give in on this point. That Bismarck was somewhat sus¬ 
picious of Salisbury there can be no doubt. “ Since the Congress of Berlin I dis¬ 
trust that obstinate and clumsy lay clergyman called Salisbury,” he had said to 
the French minister some months before.^ Possibly he may have feared that 
through Salisbury the negotiations might become known to the French and the 
Russians. It may also be that the pourparlers were discontinued because the 
chancellor, meeting with forceful opposition from the Emperor to a defensive 
alliance with Austria against Russia, realized that his master would never ap¬ 
prove of an even more formidable coalition against his neighbour. He already 
suspected Bismarck of harbouring some such design and would certainly have 
fought the idea with the greatest vigour. 

One other explanation that has been offered to clarify Bismarck’s attitude 
in this important matter is worth mentioning. It has been suggested that the 
chancellor, knowing of Andrassy’s objection to committing himself to a general 
treaty that would envisage France as well as Russia, decided to circumvent this 
difficulty by turning the tables on the Austrian minister. Andrlssy argued that 
England would object to any agreement directed against France, and that 
Austria could not afford to estrange England. Bismarck therefore attempted to 

^ Documents diplomatiques fran^ais, 11 , No. 369; Bourgeois and Pagi», op. cit., p. 367. 
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bring England into the alliance, so that he could disprove Andrassy’s statement. 
When he discovered, however, that the Austrian minister would not consent 
to a general defensive treaty in any case, the negotiations with England lost 
all point, and so lie dropped ihem.^ 

The chief objection to this explanation is that it assumes that Bismarck really 
worked for an alliance which would apply to France as well as to Russia. Now, 
as a matter of fact, he jiut forward this idea because he knew that the Emperor 
was insistent on this point. Surely he would have liked some such agreement 
himself, but he appears to have been convinced that it was a hopeless desire. 
He did not exert himself to the utmost to bring Andrassy round, despite his 
arguments in that direction. After all, it will be recalled that even in the in- 
struciions to Munster there was talk of English support against Russia, not 
against France. And it must be remembered that German relations with France 
were at this time better than they had ever been since 1S70. While Bismarck 
had talked for months about the necessity for making some arrangement to 
meet the challenge of the Russians, he never spoke of the need for an agree¬ 
ment to protect Germany against French attack. Quite the contrary; he loyally 
supported the French in their Tunisian policy and gave the utmost encourage¬ 
ment to the work of the Anglo-French combination in the Egyptian question. 
“ I consider the alliance of France and England the best guarantee 1 could wish 
for the peace of Europe and the security of Germany,'’ he had told the English 
ambassador in March itSyt); “ for the more closely you arc united, the better 
chance we Germans have of enjoying good relations with you both." “ That 
these were not empty words was shown by the whole history of Cierman policy 
during this decisive year. Perhaps it would not be saying too much to assert 
that Bismarck dropped the negotiations with England because they threatened 
to take a more anti-French turn than he desired. This may seem incredible, but 
it does appear that at this particular time the English were less anxious to main¬ 
tain the entente with France, which turned on the Egyptian question, than 
Bismarck was to have that combination continued. 

Something can be said for all the explanations that have been discussed, but 
at bottom Bismarck's policy appears to have been determined by more imme¬ 
diate and simple considerations. He had sounded England because he feared 
the [possibility of Russian action when the negotiations became known. But 
before any reply had been received from Miinstcr, the situation had taken an 
unexpected turn. On September 27 the newly appointed Russian ambassador to 
Constantinople, Peter Saburov, arrived in Berlin, followed soon after by Prince 
Orlov, the Russian ambassador at Paris. Saburov had already discussed the 
international situation with Bi.smarck at Kissingen in July and August. He had 
at that time become convinced of the dangers of Russian policy. Through his 

^ This view is advanced and developed by S. Skazkin: Konets avstro-russkjo-germanskpgo 
soiuza (Mfjscow, 1928), Volume 1 , pp. 94-102. 
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able memorandum to the Tsar he had helped to bring about a change of heart 
in Alexander. This initial success had been followed up with Saburov’s visit 
to Livadia in September. In the course of long discussions the Russian diplomat 
had carried the council of ministers and the Tsar with him and had secured 
instructions for a new visit to Germany. The instructions hinged upon the 
danger of trouble in the Near East and the fear that Russia would find herself 
isolated. Of all possible allies Germany seemed the most promising, for Ger- 
many might serve as a check on the AustriaivEnglish advance in Turkey. Rus¬ 
sia could not allow the extension of Austrian influence beyond the provisions of 
the Treaty of Berlin; neither could she tolerate a permanent occupation of the 
Straits by England. If a conflict should arise between Russia and Austria, Ger¬ 
many could be of service to Russia by keeping the struggle localized. Similarly, 
in the event of a clash between England and Russia, Germany could deprive 
England of a continental ally by forcing Austria to remain neutral. The first 
step would be to sound Bismarck and to reassure him in regard to Russia’s 
intentions.' 

These instructions are of great interest, because they outline a complete 
policy and because they indicate the fundamental needs and desires which under¬ 
lay the Russian position. When Saburov arrived in Berlin, Bismarck spoke 
snccringly to his friends of the honeyed words which now emanated from Mus¬ 
covite circles. This change of heart he attributed to the suspicion that Germany 
and Austria were about to conclude an agreement by which they guaranteed 
each other’s territory. He was too much of a statesman, however, to deny the 
Russian diplomats a full hearing. In fact, he discussed the situation with Saburov 
for fully three hours and explained to him that the negotiations with Austria 
were the result of his nightmare of coalitions. It might be true that the famous 
letter of August 15 was merely the letter of a nephew to his uncle, “ but it is a 
nephew whose every gesture represents a force of two million bayonets.” It had 
therefore been necessary for him to make sure of Austria: “I wished to dig a 
ditch between her and the western powers,” he said charitably. But now that 
Austria was prevented from taking arms against Russia, in company with the 
English and French, he would be glad to proceed to the re-establishment of the 
Three Emperors’ League, “ the only system offering the maximum of stability 
for the peace of Europe.” 

Saburov dealt with the delicate situation very adroitly. Recognizing the 
futility of arguing against the German-Austrian accord, he indicated the readi¬ 
ness of his government to accept such an understanding provided it were purely 
defensive. Indeed, Russia would be prepared to enter as a third party into a 
combination and promise to rc.spect the territorial integrity of the Habsburg 

' Simpson, op. cit., pp. 66 iT.; Skazkin, in his excellent monoijraph. used only the extracts 
from Saburov’s memoirs, published in 1917-18, but he adds somewhat through the use of un¬ 
published Ru.ssian material. 
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monarchy if the latter would promise not to extend her influence in the East 
beyond the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin, excepting with the consent of 
Russia. 

The important thing for Saburov was to prepare the way for an agreement 
with Germany, and he therefore laid the emphasis rather upon other aspects 
of the European situation. Bismarck left no doubt that he would consider 
nothing beyond a defensive understanding, but he was ready to admit that 
Russian action in the Straits to prevent England from placing her sentinels 
there might be construed as a defensive action on Russia's part, “ for an empire 
like Russia cannot let herself be cooped up by England in the Black Sea.” In 
other words, the German chancellor indicated his readiness to support the 
Russians against the English in the Near East and in this way gave Saburov 
an opening to make more specific proposals. What Russia desired to avoid, 
said the Russian diplomat, was a war with England for control of the Straits. 
Her object was to prevent the occupation of the Straits by England, and all 
territorial changes in Turkey without the previous consent of Russia. In the 
same way the ultimate object of Germany must be to prevent a war with France 
for the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine. Cxcrmany’s aim must be to leave 
ETance without an ally if she moved to attack Germany. Here, certainly, was 
the basis for an agreement. Germany could engage to remain neutral in an 
Anglo-Russian conflict and could promise to prevent, if need be by force, any 
other power from joining England. Russia, on the other hand, would agree to 
remain neutral in a war between France and Germany and would prevent any 
other power from joining France. Bismarck seemed to be quite taken with the 
idea and appeared anxious not to have the agreement put off. The details, of 
course, were left to further discussion.^ 

For Bismarck the Saburov mission was a great victory. He had argued with 
the Emperor and had tried to point out to him that the Austro-German alliance 
would bring the Russians round, and now his forecast had come true. Not that 
he had much faith in the assurances of the Russians. He still believed them 
liars. But he regarded a war with Russia as a serious calamity, no matter what 
the outcome, for there was nothing for Germany worth getting, even in case 
of victory. In crucial matters the chancellor generally had at least two strings 
to his bow. Therein lay his superiority as a statesman. So it was in this instance. 
While envisaging the possibility of drawing England to the side of Germany 
and Austria in the event of a Russian attack, he had, from the start, considered 
the possibility of Russia’s revising her policy and returning to the system of the 
Three Emperors’ League. What he wrote to the Emperor in this matter can 
hardly be taken as conclusive evidence, for it may have been intended simply 
to pacify the old man. But as early as September 14 he had told the ambassador 


’ Simpson, op. cit., pp. 70-8;^: Radowitz, op. cit., II, pp. 97-8, 102; Lucius, op. cit., p, 176; 
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to Paris, Prince Hohcnlohe, that his idea was to conclude a defensive alliance 
with Austria “ inside the Three Emperors’ League.” ’ 

He therefore received the Russian overtures with great cordiality. “The 
great powers of our time,” he said to Orlov, “ may be compared to travellers, 
unknown to each other, whom chance has brought together in the same rail¬ 
road coupe. They watch each other, and when one of them puts his hand into 
his pocket, his neighbour gets ready his revolver in order to be able to fire the 
first shot.” Orlov replied that the neighbour may only have wished to draw out 
his handkerchief, and that suspicion as well as lack of foresight may lead to 
errorThe chancellor, however, went on to complain of the Russian concentra¬ 
tions in Poland and of the reputed soundings in Paris. Asked whether he had 
gone to Vienna to conclude an offensive and defensive alliance against Russia, 
Bismarck replied that, on the contrary, he had gone in order to keep Austria 
from projects hostile to Russia. To Saburov he said: “ I wanted to put a gulf 
between her [Austria | and the Western powers.” He had found the Emperor 
Francis Joseph animated by the most friendly feelings towards Russia, and 
Austria and Germany had simply signed a protocol containing a mutual en¬ 
gagement not to take part in any menacing steps against Russia, if there should 
be disagreement between Russia and the powers who had signed the Treaty of 
Berlin. The League of the Three Emperors continued to exist, he said, so far as 
the Emperor William and the Tsar were concerned, and Francis Josej)h desired 
nothing more than the resumption of the complete understanding between the 
three courts. The Three Emperors’ League, he was convinced, was “the only 
system offering the maximum of stability for the peace of Europe.” ^ 

The Russian overtures were not followed up for the time being. Bismarck’s 
desire, it appears, was to gain time until the situation had calmed down and 
until Europe had had an opportunity to accustom itself to the new Austro- 
German combination. The Emperor wrote to the Tsar on October 20 indicating 
what had taken place and making it perfectly clear that if the revolutionary 
plans of the Panslavists and Nihilists were to lead the Russian government into 
difficulties with other countries, the Tsar would find “ solidarity of resistance” 
in Austria and Germany. Alexander’s reply was anxiously awaited in Berlin, 
but it turned out to be extremely moderate. Bismarck’s discussions with Saburov 
and Orlov had evidently made a deep impression upon the Tsar, who wrote 
to his uncle, the German Emperor, that his personal confidence had not been 
shaken by what had taken place, and that he was happy to say that there was 
nothing in the political transaction between Germany and Austria that was 
contrary to his desires. In associating himself with the accord arrived at by 
Germany and Austria he desired to regard it as a return to the complete 


^ Hohenlohc, op. cit., II, p. 274. 

- Krasny Ari(/iir, I (1922), pp. 86 IT. 

3 Krasny Arl^Jiiv, I (1922), pp. 86 IT.; J. Y. Simpson, op. cit., loc. cit. 
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understanding between the three Emperors, which had rendered such great 
service to Europe.’ 

In other directions the chancellor was no less lavish in his assurances. Both 
he and Anclrassy had been very anxious not to antagonize the French, and 
during the negotiations at Vienna Bismarck had made the most solemn declara¬ 
tions to the l^'rench ambassador that there was nothing hostile to France in the 
plans i)f Austria and Germany." Later on, Bismarck continued his efforts to 
quiet the ap[)rchensioiis of his neighbour. To Saint-Vallier in November he 
gave a detailed if somewhat coloured and distorted account oi what had trans¬ 
pired, assuring him that the steps taken were absolutely limited to Russia and 
did not envisage any other power, least of all France, so long as France had at 
her head a government composed of statesmen in whom Germany had complete 
confidence. What Germany desired above all things was peace. She was entirely 
in sympathy with the Anglo-French entente, for England in strengthening 
France also restrained her, and France, in her turn, acted as a check on England: 
“ Our agreement with Austria, to my mind, is the complement of your agree¬ 
ment with England.’**'* 

While reassuring the French and mollifying the Russians, Bismarck was 
careful to avoid either estranging or encouraging the English in any way. When 
Lord Salisbury, in his speech at Manchester on October j6, referred to the reports 
of a defensive alliance between Germany and Austria as “ good tidings of great 
joy ” to all who valued the peace of Europe and the independence of nations, 
he brought down upon himself not only the criticism of those who resented his 
irreverence, but also the anger of Bismarck. It was not his idea that Russia 
should be enraged by having the new arrangements flaunted before her. This 
was made quite clear when Baron Haymerle, Andrassy’s successor at the Aus¬ 
trian foreign office, proposed that England be asked to “ support ” the principles 
of the alliance. The German chancellor objected to this procedure, on the plea 
that it would estrange Russia. Indeed, it was the Austrian government which 
first communicated the fact of the alliance to the English foreign minister on 
October 27. Sali.sbury slated in reply that the agreement would be received in 
England with “ great graiificaiion ” as a pledge of peace.'* 

Looking back, during the last months of the year 1S79, Bismarck saw the 
whole development of this crucial period as a perfectly logical and inevitable 
one. Speaking to Lord Dufferin in December, he explained how the agreement 
with Austria had brought about a complete change of heart in the Russians 
Saburov had come to him assuring him that the new arrangement was the 
thing he most desired. “ He could not have been more affectionate had we been 
about tt) marry our .son and daughter,” said Bi.smarck. He had explained to 

^ Dif (trassc PuUtil^, III, Nos. 509, 513; Wertheimer: Anilt\issy, III, pp. 294 If. 

' Documents iliphmuitiques fran^ais, II. Nos. 4^7, 468; Wertheimer: Andrdssy, III, p. 308. 

" Docutnents diplomutiqties fran^ais, II, No. 476; Cluiudordy: La Prance en i 8 S<^, pp. 268 II. 

* Ouil, op. cil., II, pp. 369-70; Monvficnny and Buckle, op. cit., VT, p. 491. 
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the Russian ambassador frankly about his visit to Vienna and had said to him: 
“ I regarded you as a dear friend with whom 1 was taking a solitary walk and 
who suddenly had gone mad. I rushed off to provide myself with a pocket pistol, 
and now 1 am come back to continue my walk with you in the same amicable 
manner, but in a more comfortable state of mind as to my own safety/’ ' In 
other words, the alliance with Austria was entirely precautionary and did not 
imply hostility to anyone, liismarck had supplied himself with this weapon to 
defend himself, if need be, against his demented Russian friend. He was now 
ready to continue on his previous course, which lay along the road of the Three 
Emperors’ League. In the West he looked 10 the friendship of England to 
protect him against eventual danger from France, just as in the East he relied 
upon the connexion with Austria to keep the Russians in order. England could 
help to preserve the peace by continuing her entente with France, and Germany, 
too, hoped to maintain cordial relations with her neighbour. “As long as we 
are friends atul act together in the East,” he told Lord Dufferin, “ France is 
unlikely to fall into the hands of Russia, but if \vc shake her off like a woman of 
doubtful virtue, into the arms of Russia she will go.” 

These conversations arc of more than passing interest, because they illustrate 
the evolution of the Hismarckian policy. Here was one of those rare statesmen 
who could view a given situation from all conceivable angles and adjust his own 
actions to meet a large variety of contingencies. In speaking to Andrassy one 
side of the problem was stressed, while in the discussions with the Emperor 
otlicr aspects were set into high relief. In conversation with the Russians he 
represented the ultimate goal of his efforts as the rc'estahlishmcnt of the Three 
Emperors’ League, the “ triangular rampart ” that was to maintain the [)eacc of 
the continent and uphold conservative principles against rcvoluticinary agita¬ 
tion. The French and the English, on the other hand, found the chancellor 
emphasizing the need for a dam to hold in check the rising tide of Panslavism 
and Nihilism and heard him dilate on the need for maintaining the Anglo- 
French entente, an arrangement which would deter each of its members from 
dangerous adventures. It will not do to accept any one of Bismarck’s statements 
as the true exposition of his policy. What he aimed at was rather a system of 
checks and balances. Germany desired peace, because she had nothing to gain 
by war and needed peace to consolidate \vhat site had gained by war in the 
past. But Germany lay embedded in the very heart of Eairope. Any war betw'een 
the great powers would, almost of necessity, involve her sooner or later. There¬ 
fore Bismarck desired peace for the continent. If England or any other power 
liked to have a little “sporting” war or two in distant parts, that was one 
ihing. An Afghan conflict or a native rising in Zultiland left the German 
chancellor quite unmoved. What concerned him was the continent and the 

^ Sir Alfrt'il I.yall: Thr IJfr of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava (London, 1905), I, p. 305. 
The same story, with variations, in Hohenlohe, op. cil„ II, p. 280. and in Schweinitz: Denkwiirdis- 
hfiten, II, p. 80. 
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questions that reacted upon the continental situation. But throughout he aimed 
at holding the balance between West and East and at upholding the. command¬ 
ing position of Germany by playing ofT the one against the other. 

The Austrian-German Alliance of 1S79 lay almost in the nature of things. 
It was, for example, the logical completion of the work of German unification 
begun in the i(S6o’s. I'he solution may not have been ideal, but it was the only 
feasible one, and it once more established the German bloc in central Europe, 
prepared to hold the inner lines against attack, as in the days of the German 
Confederation. In a short time the new combination was to become the kernel 
of the whole liismarckian system. T'ill the collapse of the Habsburg and Hohen- 
zollern empires in 191S it was to continue unchanged. All other arrangements 
centred about it. It was the very mainspring of the Bismarckian and Wil- 
hclminian policy. That it met the desires of the Germans in both empires there 
can be no doubt, for it fulfilled as well as possible the old dream of the Great 
Germany of 1848. Of course it was not above criticism. The Emperor William 
in 1S79 pointed out some of its fundamental weaknesses and foresaw some of 
its defects. It may be questioned whether the situation in 187c) justified so radical 
a departure from the earlier Bismarckian policy of a free hand, and whether 
there was sufficient justification for so far-reaching an innovation. What cannot 
be denied is that the Russian Tsar and his advisers had more or less run amuck 
and were, for the moment at least, a menace to the peace of Europe. The 
concentration of large masses of troops, the merciless press warfare were charac¬ 
teristic of the new age and made the situation more critical and dangerous. 
That Bismarck had long envisaged something like a return to the defensive 
arrangement provided for by the defunct constitution of the German Con¬ 
federation is reasonably clear. He saw Europe in ferment and observed the 
nations gravitating into various constellations. Germany could not afford to 
stay out, so he seized the first opportunity to realize his plans and anticipate 
those of the other powers. He certainly appreciated the inner weakness of the 
Habsburg monarchy, but as between Russia and Austria was there much to 
choose? The Tsarist Empire in 1879 seemed nearer revolution and dissolution 
than did the Habsburg Empire, for it was racked with revolutionary move¬ 
ments and social unrest. Very likely the chancellor appreciated also the danger 
of Germany’s becoming involved in the problems of Austrian policy in the 
Near East. But he argued that Austria, as the weaker of the allied powers, could 
be led by Germany; and, after all, an alliance with Russia would almost cer¬ 
tainly have raised the same question, for the Tsar would have had no interest 
in an agreement which did not involve some sort of support for Russian aspira¬ 
tions in the Balkans. There is really little use in applying hind-sight to problems 
of this kind. For Bismarck the alliance of 1879 was not only logical, but neces¬ 
sary. That he built upon it an imposing system of international agreements 
which preserved the peace of Europe for many long years is a fact that cannot 
be argued away. 
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The conclusion of the alliance with Austria left Bismarck in something of a 
dilemma. His relations with England were very good and the Franco-German 
tension had all but disappeared. With the close friendship of England and 
Austria the Russians were, in point of fact, effectively isolated, and Germany 
had become more or less identified with the western powers. But Bismarck 
was embarrassed by the advances of the Russians, who were fully cognizant of 
the dangers of the situation and were anxious to continue the discussions begun 
by Saburov in September 1879. The constant dread of an English attack on the 
Straits almost forced upon the Russians the desire for an agreement with CJer- 
many, the only power which could prevent England from finding a continental 
ally.’ This pressure from the Russian side Bismarck could not afford to ignore, 
for large numbers of troops were concentrated in Poland, and the chancellor 
could not forget that his eastern neighbour was a formidable military power. 
During the first months of 1880 there was not a little acrimonious debate be¬ 
tween the Russian and German governments in respect to these concentrations, 
and there was some fear that war might result from the unwillingness of the 
Tsar to relocate his forces. Bismarck admitted that the concentrations had little 
military significance, but laid stress on the psychological aspect of the problem.* 

In the very midst of these acrid disputes the Russian advances were resumed 
by Saburov, who discussed the bases of an agreement with Bismarck in a series 
of important conferences betw'een January 31 and February 7, 1880. The Ger¬ 
man and the Russian accounts of these conversations vary considerably in the 
details, but certain points stand out clearly enough. In the first place, Bismarck 
had evidently lost interest in the idea of a Russian-German treaty designed to 
protect the two contracting powers against coalitions. Such an arrangement, he 
pointed out, might in certain eventualities involve an attack upon Austria. If 
news of such an understanding were to become known in Vienna, it would result 
in a revival of Austrian fear and distrust. “ Austria will instinctively begin anew 
to seek Western alliances, and the results so laboriously secured by Germany 
will be lost.” Russia should realize that it would not be in her interest to embroil 
Germany and Austria: “You too often lose sight of the importance of being 
one of three on the European chess-board. That is the invariable objective of 
all the cabinets, and of mine above all others. Nobody wdshes to be in a minority. 
All politics reduce themselves to this formula: to try to be one of three, so long 
as the world is governed by the unstable equilibrium of five great powers. That 
also is the true preservative against coalitions.” For example, when Gorchakov 
had once entertained the idea of a close entente with England, the German 
chancellor, so he said, would have been willing to join as a third. But he had 
become convinced that the scheme was chimerical. The antagonism between 
England and Russia in the Near East was still too acute. In the meanwhile he 

^ Simpson, <»p. cit., pp. 88 flF. (Saburov memorandum on tlu* Straits question). 
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had become converted to the idea of a triple entente between Germany, Russia, 
and Austria. 

Saburov denied that Russia harboured designs hostile to Austria, or that he 
intended to propose any aggressive combination. Though he apparently accepted 
the idea of a triple entente, he clearly would have preferred the separate agree¬ 
ment with Germany which had originally been proposed. After all, the chief 
problem for Russia centred upon the question of the Straits. The point at issue 
was one of Russian-English relations rather than one of Russian-Austrian. Since 
the English declaration at the Berlin Congress Russia was exposed to the danger 
of having an English sejuadron appear in the Black Sea whenever the English 
government chose to send it. In the event of war between Russia and England 
would the I'urkish government have the right, as a neutral power, to allow an 
Ejiglish fleet to enter the Black Sea? Bismarck thought not, for the Straits were 
so narrow that, in his opinion, they would have to be regarded as territorial 
waters, which Turkey, as a neutral, could not allow to be violated. In other words, 
Bismarck was prepared to accept the Russian view on the Straits question, but 
he still showed the same hesitancy about making this the basis for a separate 
agreement between Russia and Germany. Saburov, on the other hand, was ready 
to consider the inclusion of Austria in the agreement, provided Russia could 
secure her interests in the Straits. But he preferred an understanding with Cier- 
many and avoided showing much enthusiasm for the Bismarckian solution. The 
chancellor, anxious lest he had appeared too eager, closed the conversation by 
expressing doubt whether an arrangement could be come to with a timid minister 
like Haymcrlc, the successor of Andrassy, or with Gorchakov, who was still 
nominally Russian minister for foreign affairs. 

In the second important conference between the two men, on February 5, 
Bismarck returned with more vigour to the idea of a triple understanding. Even 
Russia's objectives — protection against coalitions and maintenance of the prin¬ 
ciple of the closure of the Straits — could be more easily attained by including 
Austria in the bargain. In a treaty between Germany and Russia alone, Germany 
would be able to bind herself only against France, not against Austria. To be 
sure, no real coalition could be built up against Russia unless France were a 
party to it, so that a German promise to keep France out of a coming struggle 
would give Russia “ moral certainty ” that a coalition would not be possible. 
“ But the mathematical certainty will only be secured by attracting Austria into 
this system. Forming a permanent coalition ourselves, we shall have no fear of 
one against us.” The same arguments would apply to the Straits problem: “ What 
will Germany be able to do by herself to prevent the violation of the Straits? She 
can protest, write notes, but her army will nor. be able to swim to London or 
pass over the body of Austria to go to fight in the Straits. The question changes 
in aspect if one can interest Austria in it. She is in a better position to threaten 
Turkey and compel her, in concert with Russia, to fulfil her obligations of 
neutrality.” Saburov saw the uselessness of arguing the point and therefore 
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confined himself to the remark that his instructions did not envisage an agree¬ 
ment to include Austria, and that he would have to refer home. He left with 
Bismarck a memorandum setting forth the Russian view of the Straits question 
and agreed to draw up a tentative project of agreement between the three powers. 

The draft in question was handed to the chancellor on the following day. 
It defined the objectives of the three powers as follows: for Russia, to obtain 
security in the Black Sea; for Austria, for the present, to assure herself of the 
new position she had gained in the Near East; for the future, the certainty that 
no changes should be made in the status quo of Turkey in Europe without her 
consent; for Cicrmany, to establish on a permanent basis a European system 
favourable to her security and to the maintenance of peace; for all three powers, 
a guarantee against the danger of coalitions. These principles were to find ex¬ 
pression in the recognition of the Russian view of the Straits conventions. The 
three powers would concert measures to prevent an infraction of the Straits 
agreements by the Turkish government. In the second place, Russia would 
recognize the position acejuired by Austria in the Near East, and the three 
powers would agree that no modifications should be made in the territorial 
status quo of Turkey without their consent. Finally, the contracting powers 
would promise each other benevolent neutrality if one of them became involved 
in war, and would see to the localization of the conflict. 

Bismarck approved of the project in a general way, but expressed the desire 
for a provision for mediation in the event of a dispute between any two mem¬ 
bers of the entente. He thought also that, out of consideration for Austria, the 
Straits problem should not be pushed so far into the forefront. On the whole, 
however, he saw here the possibility of an understanding the object of which 
would be to protect the “ flabby parts” of the three empires. A tentative agree¬ 
ment having been reached between the two negotiators, Saburov left for St. 
Petersburg to lay the new proposals before his government.’ 

At the Russian foreign office there was considerable difference of opinion as 
to what should be done about Bismarck’s proposals. The old chancellor. Prince 
Ciorchakov, took no part in the discussions. His first assistant, Giers, lacked the 
necessary authority to enforce his own view-point. The conflict was one between 
Saburov and the powerful war minister, Miliutin. Of the two Saburov favoured 
a more active policy. Russia, he argued, should embark upon an aggressive 
policy in central Asia, in order to divert England from the Near East. Austria, 
left to her own resources, would then be willing to come to an agreement with 
Russia, especially if favourable terms were offered. According to Saburov, the 
interests of Russia in the Near East were of a double nature. The problem of 
security in the Black Sea brought her face to face with England, while the 
desire to emancipate the southern Slavs led to conflict with Austria. Much had 
been done for the Balkan Slavs during the recent wars, and, since Russia could 

^ These discussions arc dealt with at lencth in Simpson: The Saburov Memoirs, pp. 110-122, 
and in Ska/.kin, op. cit.. pp. 132 ff. For the German side see Die Crosse Politih, HI, Nos. 515-18. 
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not pursue both aims at the same time, this aspect of her policy should be 
relegated, for the time being, into the background. “ In other words,” he said, 
“ let us be less Slav and more Russian.” “ As soon as our policy ceases to be 
inspired by Pan-Slav ideas,” he wrote somewhat later, “ 1 believe we can be 
satisfied if we succeed in assuring the independence of the small states already 
created or to be created in the Balkans. . . . Within these limits everything 
that we can accord Austria in the way of advantages to her political and com¬ 
mercial influence in these countries will be for us so many means for disin- 
teresting her in the purely Russian side of the Eastern question, as the late 
Emperor Nicholas, of glorious memory, defined it when he demanded for 
Russia the key to her house.” Therefore an agreement should be made with 
Austria based on the delimitation of spheres of influence in the Balkans: Con- 
stantinojile for Russia, Salonika for Austria, as suggested by Bismarck. Once 
England had been diverted to central Asia, and Austria had been disinterested, 
it would be easy to conclude an alliance with Turkey which would restore the 
system of Nicholas I, the system of the 1 ‘rcaty of Unkiar Skelessi (1833) and 
what amounted to a Russian protectorate. 

This view was vigorously combated by Miliutin, who was opposed to any 
forward policy and objected to abandoning the Balkan Slavs to either Austria 
or Turkey. Russia’s immediate aim, he believed, should be to secure from 
Germany and Austria a guarantee against the disturbance of the status quo 
or any infringement of it by England. As an eventual solution of the Eastern 
question Miliutin envisaged a Balkan confederation to include not only the 
Slavic states, but also Roumania, Albania, (Trcecc, and even the Adrianople 
vilayet of Turkey, with Constantinople. The Sea of Marmora and the Straits 
could be neutralized and placed under international control. 

Miliutin’s policy was clearly determined by the unprepared ness of Russia 
in a military sense and by the acute fear of action by England. These considera¬ 
tions were so important that even Saburov could not ignore them. It was 
therefore decided to secure the support of Germany and if possible of Austria 
for the maintenance of the principle of closure of the Straits as an international 
obligation. If Bismarck could bring the Austrians to accept the Russian view 
in this matter, so much the better. If, on the other hand, the Austrians refused 
to come into the entente, Bismarck would be angry with them: “I’he seed of 
distrust will have been sown, and Germany, by a natural reaction, will once 
more remove the principal centre of her political aflinities from Vienna to St. 
Petersburg.” In other words, Russia had everything to gain and nothing to 
lose by acceptance of the Bismarckian formula.’ 

Once this decision had been reached, Saburov hastened back to Berlin with 
the consent of the Tsar for the negotiation of an entente a trois. But he found 
the German chancellor preoccupied. Bismarck was not ready to be stampeded 


^ Skazkin, op. cit., pp. 132-45, 155; Simpson: The Saburov Memoirs» pp. 123-7. 
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by the Russians and was anxious not to compromise his relations with other 
powers. After his conversations with Saburov early in February, he had spoken 
to one of his military friends, General Waldcrsce, in a way that revealed his 
difficulties. He was firmly determined, he said, never again to make a separate 
agreement with Russia. A triple agreement might, however, be considered. But 
of triple agreements he would still prefer one with Austria and England to one 
with Russia and Austria. The relations with England were very good, and 
England would be ready to attack Italy if the latter were to turn against Aus¬ 
tria.^ In other words, German policy had become identified with that of the 
western powers to such an extent that Bismarck saw no real advantage in a 
reorientation, especially as he distrusted ihc Russian military party and was 
uneasy about the concentrations in Poland. Then again, the attitude of the 
Austrians had to be taken into account. Ihsmarck had been urging Haymeric 
to take a very strong stand against the violent irredentist agitation in Italy. He 
could not forgive the Italians for having lent a sympathetic ear to the Russian 
advances in August 1879 and denounced them as trouble-makers. “They have 
such a large appetite,” he said, “ and such poor teeth,” “ 

But Haymerle had resolutely refused to adopt the menacing attitude which 
Bismarck recommended. To clear the situation he sent his friend Count 
Kalnoky to Berlin. The Austrian diplomat arrived in the German capital on 
February 7, just as Saburov was leaving for St. Petersburg. He urged the view 
of his government upon Bismarck and pointed out that the policy of Vienna 
was to let the Italian problem come to a head. Austria’s chief purpose, he went 
on, was still “ the permanent blocking of Russia,” This involved, quite 
naturally, the maintenance of close relations with England. In fact, Haymerle 
proposed that England should be further initiated into the Austro-Gcrman alli¬ 
ance “ in order to obtain promises or declarations pledging England, in case of 
a conflict with Russia ... to use her direct pressure, or, should occasion arise, 
a naval demonstration to })rcvent Italy from attacking us.” Bismarck’s view¬ 
point was diametrically opposed to that of the Austrians. F\)r him the Italians 
were like jackals who, “ with furtive glance, rove restlessly hither and thither, 
instinctively drawn on by the odour of corruption and calamity — always ready 
to attack anybody from the rear and make off with a bit of plunder.” They 
should, he thought, be reprimanded and humiliated. Threats of the restoration 
of the temporal power of the Pope or of the Bourbons would serve the purpose. 
As for England, there would be no use in making further advances. England 
would hold Italy in check in any case.® 

Bismarck’s own uncertainty and the wide divergence between his views and 
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those of the Austrians threatened to place him in a very awkward position. 
But the general European situation was suddenly and completely changed by 
the fall of the Conservative ministry in England and the advent of Gladstone 
and the Liberals to power (April 1880). The new prime minister’s views on 
foreign politics were perfectly well known. He had denounced the policy of his 
predecessor in the Near East in the most unequivocal terms, and had no sym¬ 
pathy for the Turks. If anything, he was inclined to co-operate with the Rus¬ 
sians in furthering the cause of the smaller nations of the Balkans. Furthermore, 
his lack of sympathy for the Habsburg monarchy had just been published to 
the world in the most extraordinary manner. In an election speech at Edinburgh 
on March 17 he had declared that “Austria has been the unflinching foe of 
freedom in every country of Europe. . . . There is not an instance — there is 
not a spot upon the whole map where you can lay your finger and say: ‘ There 
Austria did good,’ ” 

Of Gladstone’s hopes and desires there could be no doubt. Bismarck feared 
that the overturn in England would lead to much unrest in Europe and would 
give rise to false hopes in Russia and among the small nations of southern and 
eastern Europe. He already saw (iladstone stirring up revolution in all the 
corners of Europe, wrote Saburov.^ But on second thought he recognized that 
the dangers of the situation should not be overemphasized. The interests of a 
country like England were too great to make a serious diversion of policy 
possible, England’s policy must always be determined by her anxiety for India 
and by the necessity of keeping open the road to the East. Even if lingland and 
Russia were to come to an agreement, and Italy were to join them, this com¬ 
bination would not seriously endanger Germany, for it would menace the 
French position in the Mediterranean and might lead to an understanding of 
France with Austria and even Germany. Germany could olTcr something — 
not Alsace-Lorraine, but something else, he was not sure what. At any rate, 
France and Austria could easily effect an understanding at Italy’s expense.” 

With his usual alertness Bismarck began to examine the change of front 
with a view to extracting some good from it. Fortunately for him the French 
and Russian governments had just fallen out, because of the refusal of the 
French to arrest Hartmann, who was accused of the attempt to blow up the 
Tsar’s train in 1879. In this way the danger of a Franco-Russian understanding 
was removed, at least for the time being. As for the English side, it was clear 
that Lord Granville, the new foreign minister, would act as a brake on the 
aspirations of his chief, and that the cooling of Anglo-Austrian relations would 
make Haymerle more tractable in regard to an agreement with Russia. To the 
Austrian minister’s objection that support of the Russian policy in the Straits 
would be contrary to English interests and would therefore spoil the chances 
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of an alliance with England, the German chancellor replied that the latter 
could no longer be regarded as a |x>ssible ally, and that in any case the Russian 
desires in the Straits were purely defensive/ 

Bismarck’s estimate of the probable course of English policy turned out to 
be correct. From the start Granville wrote to the Queen that he would ‘‘ impress 
upon Russia that while we wishcil to be on good terms with her, wc could not 
make any concessions, which perhaps they might expect.” “The policy of the 
CJovcrnmcnt,” he explained, “ is to press, in concert with Europe, for the full 
execution of the conditions ol the Treaty of Berlin.”' (dadstonc was induced 
to write what amounted to an apology to the Austrian government for his past 
utterances, and Lord Odo Russell was instructed to communicate to Bismarck 
the desire for continued close relations with Ciermany as well as the approval of 
the new English government of the alliance between Germany and Austria. 
Bismarck accepted this declaration for what it was worth, but indicated to the 
English ambassador that he would be willing to re-establish the Three Em¬ 
perors’ League if the peace party were to regain the ascendancy in Russia. Russell 
reported that since the fall of ilie (Conservative ministry the (jerman chancellor 
had been lending a more favourable ear to the Russian apj)roaches, though he 
preferred England as an ally.’’ 

But the immediate elTect of the political overturn in England was that the 
Russian-C'icrman ncgtjiiations were shelved for several months, pending the 
clarification of the international situation. During the summer of 1S80 the at¬ 
tention of the European fijrcign ofliccs was concentrated on the Near Eastern 
question and the attempt of the English government to enlist the support of the 
powers for a policy of coercing Turkey into making the territorial concessions 
to Montenegro and (ircccc. which had been provided for by the Treaty of Berlin, 
'riie details of the dispute need not be entered into here. So far as Montenegro 
was concerned, the question hinged upon the opposition of Albanian tribes to 
their [proposed transfer. Religious as well as racial differences played a part in 
the conflict, which was waged on the one side by the Montenegrins, on the other 
by the so-callcd Albanian League, a union of tribes which was probably en¬ 
couraged by the Ottoman government. In the (jrcck question greater territories 
were at stake, for the Greeks demanded Epirus and Thessaly, while the Turks 
temporized and resisted the cessions envisaged by the IVeaty of Berlin. Efforts 
of the powers to mediate had ended in failure, and by the summer of 1880 there 
was serious danger (jf war between the Greeks and the Turks. A conflict in 
that f)art of the world was always a dangerous thing and a menace to the gen¬ 
eral peace of Europe. 

The first move on the part of the (Gladstone government was to propose a 

’ Simpson, op. cit., pp. 

“ Leltcrs of Queen Vuturiu, 111 , pp. 90, 93. 
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conference to settle these two thorny questions. The conference actually met at 
Berlin on June i6 and finally came to an agreement regarding the solution of 
the matter. It was decided that Montenegro should receive the town of Dul- 
cigno and a strip of coast-line in lieu of the disputed territory. I'his settle¬ 
ment, however, proved to be no more successful than the arrangements sug¬ 
gested earlier, so that in September the powers joined in a naval demonstration 
off the coast at Diilcigno. The demonstration came to nothing, for the Turks 
refused to budge, and the Montenegrins, who were outnumbered, did not dare 
attack. Of the powers, only England and Russia were prepared for coercive 
measures. Bismarck had made it clear from the start that the German govern¬ 
ment, while willing to show the German flag, would not participate in an 
aggressive action. The result was that the concert of Europe became a laughing¬ 
stock, and the powers might as well have sent six washing-tubs with flags at¬ 
tached to them, to borrow an expression of Lord Salisbury. The question 
dragged on for some weeks while the English were attempting to win over 
the other powers to a policy of coercion. Gladstone suggested the occupation 
of the customs houses at Smyrna, and there was even some talk of sending the 
fleet to the Dardanelles or to the Golden Horn. But the Queen was unalterably 
opposed to any move that might lead to war with the Turks, and Austria’s 
objections to further pressure were supported by both CJermany and France. 
The danger of complications was so great, and Ifismarck appears to have 
dreaded a possible Anglo-Russian-Ilalian combination so much, that he exer¬ 
cised all his great influence at Constantinople to induce the Sultan to yield. It 
was not until the end of November, however, that a Turkish force under 
Dervish Pasha subdued the forces of the Albanian League, which threatened 
to become dangerous for the Turkish government itself. Dulcigno was then 
handed over to the Montenegrins.^ 

While these events were taking place, the negotiations between Germany and 
Russia were resumed. Bismarck was clearly alarmed by the turn of affairs and 
by the readiness of the English to play into the hands of the Muscovites. Time 
and again he spoke of Gladstone as a “ crazy professor ” and included him as a 
player in the “ revolutionary quartet on the G string,” of which Gorchakov, 
Garibaldi, and Gambctta were the other members.® He therefore, in August, 
summoned Prince Hohenlohc, the secretary for foreign affairs, to Kissingen 
and gave him instructions for reopening the discussions with Saburov. An ac¬ 
cord between Russia and Austria in Eastern affairs, he said, was essential. This 
agreement would have to secure for Russia a favourable settlement of the 
Straits question. The Turks would have to be enticed into accepting such a 

^ The best general account is that of Sax: Gcschichte des MachtverfaUs der Turret, pp. 463- 
71. See also Busch: " Die Durchfiihrtmg der Berliner Kongressal{te, 18S0-1881 " (DentscAe Rund¬ 
schau, CXLVIl, pp. 222-48, May 1911); Arthur D. Elliot: The Ufe of George Joachim Goschen 
(New York, 1911). L pp. 200-3; Fitzmaurice: Ufe of Granville, II, pp. 216-21; Simpson, op. cit., 
pp. 156-60. 
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solution, which, after all, would be the best safe-guard of Turkish sovereignty. 
But the Porte would first have to yield on the Montenegrin question, accept 
the union of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, and recognize the definitive sur¬ 
render of Bosnia and Herzegovina.^ 

It should be noted that Bismarck had now decided to extend the basis of the 
discussion, his reason being, apparently, to quiet the fears of the Austrians and 
make them more favourably disposed. In the first days of September the chan¬ 
cellor received Baron Haymerle, the Austrian foreign minister, at Friedrichsruh 
and immediately took up the plan which he had already suggested to Saburov. 
He was able to tell Haymerle that the Russians had no idea of hastening the 
union of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, and succeeded in extracting from his 
Austrian colleague the statement that the Austrian government might eventually 
agree to the union. On the other hand, Haymerle showed little interest in the 
problem of ihe eventual annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Austria, he 
said, regarded these two provinces as irrevocably hers, whatever the form of her 
tenure. What interested him chiefly was to check the Bulgarian propaganda in 
Macedonia, which would lead in the end to war with the Turks and eventual 
Russian i ntcrve 1 it i(>11 

The substance of Haymcrle’s remarks was communicated to Saburov, who 
suggested to his government a conciliatory reply: the eventual union of Bulgaria 
and Eastern Roumelia should not extend to Macedonia, and Russia would be 
willing to join Austria in making remonstrances against Bulgarian propaganda 
in Macedonia, if that should become necessary. The Russian government was 
determined not to cxiencl the provision of the Treaty of Ikrlin relating to the 
Sanjak of Novi-Bazar, the narrow passage between Montenegro and Serbia 
which the Austrians had the right to garrison, but not to administer. Nothing 
was said of this in the Russian reply, because the object of the negotiations was 
to establish points of agrcerneiil rather than points of divergence." 

Bismarck’s stand had become more definite since the Dulcigno demonstra¬ 
tion had clarified the English policy. Gladstone, supported by the radicals in his 
party, had taken the lead in an action which might end with war against Turkey 
and the eventual collajise or partition of the empire. No matter what the con¬ 
ditions under which this conflict was waged, it would be contrary to the interests 
of Austria and indirectly deleterious to the position of Germany. If the Ottoman 
Empire were to break up, Bismarck told the English ambassador in October, 
his own solution of the problem would be a peaceful division of influence in 
the Balkans between Austria and Russia. The former should have the prepon¬ 
derant influence in the western half of the peninsula, as far as the iEgcan, while 
the latter should have a free hand in the eastern half, as far as the Straits. 
Germany could act as mediator between the two. As for England, her interests 
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were in Egypt and Asia, and those of France were in Syria and Tunis. An 
illuminating statement indeed, which indicates the extension of the program of 
1878 and is one of Bismarck's earliest suggestions of a peaceful division of in¬ 
fluence in the Balkans, an idea which was to become the guiding principle of 
his Near Eastern policy during the next decade.* 

But Bismarck, though he considered the eventual disruption of the Ottoman 
Empire, was sincerely anxious to avoid a premature catastrophe. He desired 
the maintenance of |K*ace and especially the avoidance of a conflict between 
Austria and Russia. It was therefore necessary to encourage the moderate ele¬ 
ment in Russia, of which Saburov was the representative, and to strengthen it 
against the Pan-Slav and revolutionary element, which would embark on sub¬ 
versive agitation against Austria in the Balkans and might in the end ally itself 
with French republicanism and Italian, Spanish, or even English radicalism. 
He therefore warned the English, indirectly, not if) reckon on hostility between 
Germany and Russia. He told Lord Odo Russell that “ he wished to remain, as 
in the past, the friend of Russia; that his alliance with Austria ofTcred no hin¬ 
drance to this, and that he intended, if the case arose, to support very fully the 
interests that Russia possesses in the Eastern cjuestion.'’ ' 

In order to put his plans into effect, the Cierman chancellor invited Saburf)v 
to visit him at Friedrichsruh late in November. The conversation began in a 
general wav, Bismarck recalling his discussions with Haymerl(\ who “ seemed 
like a schoolboy impatient to get out of school ” and who evidently feared 
losing the Austrian monopoly of German friendshij). But Germany had an 
interest in Russia as well as in Austria: “Our interest demands that neither Rus¬ 
sia nor Austria should be completely crippled. Their existence as Great Powers 
is equally necessary to us.” If there were perspicacious statesmen at Vienna, he 
“ would not have hesitated to draw on the map of Euro[)c a line of demarcation 
between the interests of Austria and ours [Russia’s |, and that to the satisfaction 
of both partie.s,” Saburov reported him as saying. But Haymerle was timid, and 
therefore Russia and Germany would have to be content with an entente which 
would keep Austria from joining a new coalition like that of the Oimean War. 
“ I flatter myself,” continued the German statesman, “on having been the first, 
in Europe, to break with that old tradition with which the western powers 
have inoculated all the cabinets: namely, that Constantinople in the hands of 
Russia would be a European danger. I consider that a false idea, and I do not 
see why an English interest must become a European interest.’' * 

The two men then took out the project of a triple agreement, which had 
been drawn up in February and which had been approved by the Tsar. With 


^ Fitzmiiuricc: Ujr nf Granville. IT. p. 225. So far as I know, Bismarck first suy^jcsteil this 
solution to S:il)urov in Srptt-nibcT 1S70 (Skazkin, op. cit., p. 135). 
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this as a basis a new draft was worked out along much broader lines. The ol;! 
provision for mediation by one of the three powers in case of a dispute l)ct^vee^ 
the other two was retained, as was the clause providing for friendly neutrality 
in the event of one of the contracting parties finding itself compelled to be ai 
war with a fourth power, excepting Turkey. Russia promised to respect the in¬ 
terests arising from the new position assured to Austria by the I'reaty of Jierlin 
and defined by her convention with Turkey concerning the occupation of cer¬ 
tain Ottoman territories (Bosnia and Herzegovina). Modifications of the terri¬ 
torial status quo in 1 urkey should take place only after agreement between the 
three powers. None of them would send troops into Turkey in Europe, Rou- 
mania, Serbia, or Montenegro without the agreement of the other two [parties. 
If one of them were to leel compelled to go to war with Turkey, site would 
consult her allies beforehand as to the eventual results of the war. The three 
governments recognized the jirinciple of the closure of the Straits as laid down 
in the treaties on this subject. They promised to watch in common that Turkey 
should make no exception in favour of any government by lending the Straits 
to the military operations of a belligcienr power. In case of infringement, or 
in order to prevent infringement, the three ccnirts would warn Turkey that they 
would consider her as having put herself into a state of war with regard to the 
party injured and as having deprived herself of the benefits of security assured 
her by the Treaty of Berlin.’ 

With this draft Saburov hastened to St. Petersburg, where the matter was 
carefully considered and some minor changes proposed. In the meanwhile 
Haymerle had got wind of the negotiations. He i)egan to complain bitterly of 
the Russian policy in the Balkans. If Russia were rcfally well-disposed, she should 
put an end to the endless intrigues against Austria in the Near East. Bismarck 
admitted that the fundamental antagonism of Austrian and Russian interests 
in that part of the world could hardly be entirely removed, and he also admitteil 
the danger of being deceived by the Russians. But in any case the danger would 
be less with a formal treaty than without one, and the old maxim that the better 
is the enemy of the good should not be forgotten. Haymerle reluctantly ex¬ 
pressed his willingness to enter upon a limited agreement in regard to the East. 
Russia should promise not to further the union of Bulgaria and Eastern Rou* 
melia and should not oppose the eventual annexation of Bosnia and Her¬ 
zegovina.* 

As soon as the Russian ambassador returned to Berlin, early in January 1881, 
discussions opened on the question of approaching Austria. The project had 
been approved by the 1 sar, with some slight changes, and was now communi¬ 
cated to the Emperor William, who was greatly pleased with the prospect of 
re-establishing closer relations with Russia. It was finally decided to submit the 
project to Vienna as coming from Germany alone. It was at first planned to 
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inform Haymerle of the step to be taken, but to submit the draft to Francis 
Joseph through the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, thus anticipating the un¬ 
favourable influence of the minister upon the sovereign. The Grand Duke, 
however, refused this unusual mission, so that the draft was communicated to 
Haymerle and Francis Joseph almost at the same time. With the projected text 
went a letter from Emperor William to Francis Joseph, in which it was argued 
that the Russian initiative indicated Russia's pacific intentions. The treaty would 
guarantee Germany against Russian participation in a French attack and would 
guarantee Austria against Russian participation in an Italian attack. Without 
hope of Russian assistance neither France nor Italy would dare take action. 
Furthermore, the treaty would make Russian action in the Near East dependent 
on previous agreement with (icrinany and Austria. So far as the Straits were 
concerned, the treaty would simply reaffirm the international agreements on the 
subject.’ 

The reaction of Francis Joseph to the proposal laid before him was distinctly 
favourable, but he was a constitutional monarch and refused to ignore the 
advice of his minister. Haymerle himself did not dare speak out boldly in his 
communications to Bismarck. He was, in fact, in a dilficult position, for the 
forward policy of the English government in respect to the Greek-Turkish 
dispute still threatened the peace of the Near East. Austria could not afford to 
expose herself to an Anglo-Russian action, which Bismarck, curiously enough, 
was now supporting, evidently as a mana'uvre to force Haymerle into acquies¬ 
cence. The Au.strian statesman was likely to find himself between two stools if 
he rejected the German proposals, and yet he saw many objections to this course. 
The whole project went far beyond his conversations with Bismarck at Fried- 
richsruh in September and did not remove his suspicions of Russian designs, 
especially in Roumania. At bottom he could not get over the feeling that he was 
losing the position of sole friend of Germany. It could not be denied that Russia 
and Germany could always come to an agreement about the Near East much 
more easily than could Russia and Austria. This meant that Austria would 
always be at a disadvantage in the Three Emperors’ League, and Germany 
would impose Russia’s wishes upon her.“ 

So Haymerle temporized and played for time while Bismarck and Saburov 
waited impatiently at Berlin. “Haymerle,” said Bismarck to Goschen, the 
English ambassador at Constantinople, as the latter passed through Berlin, “ is 
so timid that he says ‘ no ’ three times in the morning when he wakes up, lest 
he should have committed himself to something in his dreams.” “ One would 
think,” remarked Saburov to the chancellor, “ that Germany and Russia were 
lying in wait for Austria in a corner of the woods.” “ And that in order to give 
her our purse,” added Bismarck.® 
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The question had become an urgent one for Bismarck, for in the Near East 
the war clouds were massing upon the horizon. A conflict between the Greeks 
and the Turks seemed imminent and the powers, unable to agree on measures 
of coercion, had no means of making the decisions of the Berlin Conference 
of June 1S80 acceptable to either party. The concert of Europe had become 
ludicrous, and no serious aiteniion was {)aid in Constaniinople to the innumer¬ 
able suggestions and proposals or to the ultimata that emanated from the various 
chancelleries. Gladstone, whose failure offered the opposition in parliament 
rare material for attack, found himself reduced to appeal to Bismarck to take 
the matter in hand. Finally Goschen was sent to Berlin to discuss the question 
before he went on to Constantinople. The German chancellor agreed to co¬ 
operate in a scheme by which the ambassadors at the Porte should come to a 
decision as to the territory to be ceded by the Turks, after which the decision 
should be forced upon the Creeks and Turks in turn. The time had come for 
business-like measures, and sentimental considerations should be put aside. 
“ When 1 hear of the sufferings of a Negro in China or in some other remote 
part of the world, I may mention him in my prayers, but I cannot make him 
an object of German policy,” said the chancellor.' 

As a matter of fact, the ambassadors at Constantinople did not hold to the 
plan suggested, for they admitted the Turks to their deliberations. After much 
wrangling, however, the powers finally agreed to a line of demarcation by 
which Turkey was to cede to (Greece in I hessaly and Epirus less territory than 
had been contemplated by the Treaty of Berlin and much less than had been 
envisaged by the fantastic decisions of the Berlin Conference of 1880. The 
Greeks protested, but were obliged, in the end, to yield. The interesting point 
for this study is the co-operation of Bismarck with the English to effect a settle¬ 
ment. The chancellor’s purpose seems to have been, in the first place, to avoid 
a conflict; in the second, to prevent an ultimate Anglo-Russian combination; 
and, in the third place, to save Cdadstonc from a complete debacle. He acted 
thus, not because he loved Gladstone or the Liberals, but because he feared that 
the return of the Conservative party, with its Austrophil sentiments, would 
strengthen the resistance of Haymerle to the proposed agreement with Russia.” 
In any case, Bismarck could not wait indefinitely for Haymerle’s decision. He 
warned the Austrian minister early in March that rejection of the proposed treaty 
would be at his ov’ii risk. The two important points were those dealing with 
neutrality and with the Straits. On these items he must have a definite yes or 
no. Under pressure Haymerle was forced to yield, though he reserved the right 
to make minor changes. 

Hardly had the Austrian minister been brought to agreement when the 
whole project was, for a moment, placed in jeopardy by the assassination of 
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Tsar Alexander II, on March 13, 1881. The new sovereign, Alexander III, was 
known noi to share the Germanophil sentiments of his father, yet almost imrne- 
iliatcly he notified his approval of what had been done and his desire that the 
agreement should be realized. Still, the new Tsar's refusal to continue with 
the reforming program of General Loris Melikov indicated a break with the 
domestic policy of his predecessor. Bismarck had no .sympathy with the coif 
.stitutional experiment in Russia, but the extreme conservative influences around 
Alexander III, men like "I’olstoi and Pobiedonostsev, were known for their 
dislike of things Cjcrman. The situation in Russia was anything but clear. 

For some weeks the representatives of the three powers were engaged in the 
dreary work of redaction and in the drawing up of a list of points on which 
agreement had been reached, the so-called “ current account.” “rhe only question 
which caused serious difliculty arose from the desire of the Austrians to keep 
open the road to Salonika and their insistence on the right to annex, eventually, 
not only lk)snia and Herzegovina, but also the Sanjak of Novi-Bazar. This 
right the Russians were unwilling to recognize, though they had informally 
accepted such action in earlier agreements with Austria. Bismarck did his best 
to mediate and finally threatened to leave on vacation before the negotiations 
were brought to a close. In the end the point was left indefinite and referred 
to the declaration of the Russian and Austrian plenipotentiaries at the Congress 
of Berlin. 

The treaty was finally signed at Berlin on June t8, tSSt. The first three 
articles were substantially like those wwked out by Bismarck and Saburov in 
December 18S0, excepting that the provision for mediation by the third power 
in a dispute between the other two was omitted and there was no obligation to 
refrain from .sending troops into European Turkey, Roumania, Serbia, or 
Montenegro. Other articles provided that the treaty should remain in force for 
three years. Bismarck would have preferred a longer term, but left Haymcrlc 
to .settle the point. “ When Austria has worn that flannel next to her skin for 
three ycar.s, she will no longer he able to discard it without running the risk of 
catching cold,” he said. It was further slated that the treaty should be kept 
secret, both its exi.stencc and its contents. It was, in fact, so .succc.s.sfully con¬ 
cealed from the public that it did not become known until after the World 
War. A further article provided that the agreements of 1873 should be replaced 
by the new treaty. 

The special points of the agreement were consigned to a protocol. Austria 
reserved the right to annex Bosnia and Herzegovina whenever she deemed 
such action opportune. The Sanjak of Novi-Bazar was left subject to earlier 
arrangements. The three powers promised to employ their efforts to dissuade 
the Turkish government from occupying Eastern Roumclia or the Balkans, on 
the undcr.standing that Bulgaria and Eastern Roumclia should abstain from 
provoking the Porte by attacks against other provinces of the Ottoman Empire 
(Macedonia). The tlirce contracting powers slated furtlier that they would not 
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oppose the eveniual reunion of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, “ should this 
question happen to arise by force of circumstances.” In general, they would 
instruct their representatives in the East to endeavour to smooth out their dif¬ 
ferences by friendly explanations, and, in case of failure, to refer the matters in 
dispute to their governments.’ 

The negotiations for this Alliance of the Three Emperors were long and 
arduous, and the basis of discussion was frequently shifted. Originating as a 
projected Russian-German agreement of security, it was expanded to include 
Austria and finally was further extended into a settlement of various crucial 
questions of Auslro-Russian rivalry in the Balkans. Saburov had, from the 
beginning, been the driving force behind the project. I^isniarck had been rather 
lukewarm at the start and had hesitated about sacrificing his connexion with 
the western powers for a new agreement with Russia. Gradually he had come 
to see the advantages of a triple agreement, and from that lime on he had 
refused to consider a separate entente with Russia. With the development of 
English policy in the Near East the treaty had become for him one of great 
importance and he had thrown himself into the negotiations with his accus¬ 
tomed energy. Haymerlc’s attitude remained unchanged throughout, not only 
because of his timidity and lack of vision, but because of his fear that Austria 
would be eclipsed by Russia in the affections of (Jermany. 

And yet the great im|H)rtance of the treaty cannot be tienied. In the Bis- 
inarckian policy it was second in importance only to the alliance with Austria. 
For the duration of the agreement it definitely orientated the German policy 
to the eastward. The advantages of this orientation were obvious. Bismarck 
himself summarized them in his letter to the Emperor: the treaty established 
monarchical solidarity against revolutionary and subversive movements; it 
served to preserve the peace between Austria and Russia and so spared Germany 
the thankless task of taking sides against one or the other of her neighbours; 
and, above all, it guaranteed Germany against an alliance between Russia and 
France, which gave it an inestimable value in the eyes of Bismarck. 

Saburov, too, felt that the agreement was of fundamental importance for 
Russian policy: Russia, which had been isolated and exposed to a hostile coali¬ 
tion in 1H79, was now no longer in danger, for she had insinuated herself into 
the Austro-German Alliance. Furthermore, her action in the Near East was no 
longer paralysed as it had been, for the eventual rcoccupation of Eastern Rou¬ 
melia by the Turks was now hardly possible, and both Germany and Austria 
had agreed to the eventual union of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia. But the 
greatest immediate gain from the alliance, so far as Russia was concerned, was 
the practical guarantee against attack in the Black Sea. The most desirable 
solution of the Straits problem for her would have been control of Constanti¬ 
nople and the Straits by actual territorial occupation. This point is brought out 
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in all the Russian memoranda of the period. But this solution was, at the time, 
patently impossible. Neither was there any prospect that the powers would 
consent to the opening of the Siraits to Russian warships while they remained 
closed to the craft of the other nations. The Russian position at the time was of 
necessity a defensive one. Far from trying to extend their privileges, the Russian 
statesmen were intent on preventing the English from extending theirs. Con¬ 
sequently the reallirmation of the principle of the closure of the Straits was of 
the greatest value for Russia. In the event of a conflict with England either in 
the Near East or in Central Asia, Russia could be sure that she would not be 
attacked in her most vulnerable s|)ot, the Black Sea. A repetition of the Crimean 
War was beyond the range of possibility. 

As for Austria, it must be admitted from the beginning that her gains from 
the treaty were less impressive than the gains of the other two partners. Hay- 
merle could see only that the exclusive alliance between Ciermany and Austria 
was being more or less emasculated, and it was necessary for Bismarck to give 
Austria a written declariition to the effect that the new agreement could under 
no circumstances prejudice the Austro-German Alliance of 1879, that the ear¬ 
lier treaty remained binding, and that it continued to determine the relations 
of Austria and Germany without undergoing any limitation or alteration in 
any point whatsoever.^ And yet it must be conceded that Haymcrlc pressed the 
point somewhat too persistently. In the Europe of that day no power could hoj)c 
to monopolize the support of another. It was unreasonable to suppose that 
Bismarck would for ever tie himself to the chariot-wheels of Austrian policy. 
The same holds true of Haymeric s complaint that the agreement would not 
remove the fundamenial antagonism of Austria and Russia in the Balkans. Of 
course not, for this antagonism was inherent in the nature of things. As Bis¬ 
marck said, one could hope only for a mitigation of the rivalry, and a treaty 
was better than nothing. After all, the new alliance did, for the lime being, re¬ 
move the likelihood of open conflict in the Near East, it did give Austria a 
guarantee against a possible Russian-Italian attack, and it did enable Austria to 
consolidate her position in the Balkans by the eventual annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, while it left the road to the Aegean open through the Sanjak 
of Novi-Bazar. Taken by and large, the agreement secured to all three of the 
contracting parties substantial gains. It is easy to point out its fatal weakness — 
the continuation of Auslrian-Russian rivalry in the Balkans, even though latent 
— but one must not leave out of account the fact that the treaty helped to take 
the edge off this antagonism. Thereby it served not only the interests of the three 
parties, but the cause of general peace. Its conclusion was an achievement of 
real statesmanship and an important step in the evolution of the Bismarckian 
system. 


^ Ministerial declaration of May 18,1881, (Pribram, op. cit., 1 , p. 33). 
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VII 

The Triple Alliance 




I T CERTAINLY COULD NOT BE CLAIMED THAT THE ALLIANCE OF THE THREE 
Jimpcrors sclllcd the Balkan problem which had been so half-hcaricdly 
disposed of at the Congress of Berlin. Before many years had passed, this 
intricaic complex of c|ucsLions once again focused the attention of the European 
statesmen and brought the cojitinent to the verge of a great general war. And 
yet the Alliance of ilie Three Emperors served a very useful purpose, for it 
established a truce between the two antagonists, Austria and Russia, and in this 
way gave Europe a breathing-space, an opportunity to direct its energies into 
other channels. The centre of gravity in the years from 1881 to 1885 shifted 
from the East to the West. The relations between the European powers were 
influenced by their conflicting interests in the colonial field. In rapid succession 
the problems of Euro])can control in Tunis and Egypt followed upon one 
another, and before the year 1S85 was reached, Bismarck had succeeded, by 
exploiting the international situation, in laying the foundations of the German 
colonial empire. 

There was nothing abrupt or surprising in the increased activity of the 
powers outside Europe, though the development of expansive tendencies be¬ 
came of greater and greater significance for the history of the European nations 
from year to year and gradually transformed the very basis of international 
relations. 15 y 1880 the great changes wrought by the industrial revolution 
were making themselves keenly felt. The practical monopoly of the English 
in the supply of manufactured goods was already a thing of the past, and .some 
of the continental states had, even before this, reached the self-supporting stage 
so far as this is possible at all under the modern economic system. For many 
years countries like England and France had been exporting the products of 
their factories, and by 1880 there was already a pronounced international com¬ 
petition in the field of foreign investment. France, for example, was sending 
large blocks of capital abroad and held a considerable stake in countries like 
the Ottoman Empire and its Egyptian dependency. This is not the place to 
examine minutely the theories and manifestations of what has come to be 
known as economic imperialism, but the general facts mu.st be borne in mind, 
while a review of the developments in specific crucial instances will serve to 
illustrate the problem in its practical aspects. 

Take the T unisi an question, for example. Technically speaking, this North 
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African territory was part of the Ottoman Empire. But the connexion had al¬ 
ways been tenuous, and a native dynasty had controlled the country since the 
early eighteenth century. Tunis, like Algeria, served as headquarters for Medi¬ 
terranean pirates in the early nineteenth century, and it was probably due pri¬ 
marily to the warlike proclivities of the population that the country was not 
conquered. The French had begun the conquest of Algiers in but had 
found the task so arduous that no serious thought was given to extending the 
new colony to the eastward, though geographically Tunis is only an extension 
of Algeria. Nevertheless the French influence was strong at the court of the 
native prince, or bey. Only the English representative appeared as a serious 
competitor, his object being to prevent further stretches of the Mediterranean 
littoral from falling into the hands of tlie French. 

After iSfK) tlie question underwent a distinct change. The Italians, who 
could be found in some numbers in all the Mediterranean countries, began to 
establish themselves in Tunis, which was just across the sea from Sicily. By 
1880 it is said that there were no less than twenty thousand Italians settled in 
the territory, while there were only about two hundred Frenchmen. This flow 
of population was accompanied by a growing agitation in Italy for the acejuisi- 
tion of Tunis, which, according to the nationalist writers, was part of the old 
Roman Empire, which the new unified Italy was to revive in a modern form. 
Even in 1870 the Italian government had been tempted to take advantage of 
France’s disaiJters to seize the territory of the Bey. On that occasion it was only 
the unveiled threat of the French provisional government that deterred Victor 
Emmanuel from taking action. 

Apart from sentimental considerations, it was the proximity of Tunis and 
the opportunity for settlement of colonists that made the country attractive to 
the Italians. The French already possessed Algeria and were not embarrassed 
by a surplus population at home. For them Tunis was important rather for 
strategical purposes and as a field for economic investment. “ Tunis,” said the 
Due de Decazes in 1876, “ is the very entry to Africa and is the opening to our 
Algerian possessions. We could not tolerate the establishment of any European 
power there without danger to the security of our colony, and we should be 
obliged, in such a case, to engage in a struggle of extreme gravity or suffer a 
situation in which we should bear the burden of arrangements by which others 
would profit.” ^ The English interest was of the same general nature, and before 
long the representatives of these two powers developed a feverish activity. In a 
remarkably brief space of time backwarrl Tunis was “ opened up ” to European 
enterprise. The Bey, like most Oriental rulers, was a spendthrift when he had 
the money to spend, and thus gave European business interests exactly the op¬ 
portunity which they needed. They supplied him with the necessary funds to 
build splendid palaces and elaborate barracks, requiring only his signature on 
a loan contract and a return for the accommodation in the form of concessions. 


^ Documents diplomatiqucs franfms, 11 , Nos. 2x6, 122, 226, 217, 221, 300. 
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Attention has already been called in an earlier chapter to the extortionate con¬ 
ditions under which the first loans to the Ottoman Empire were floated. Of 
the Tunisian loans the terms were even more exorbitant. The interest varied 
from twelve to fifteen per cent, and the brokers’ commissions not infrequently 
devoured a third or a half of the return. For example, a consolidation loan 
floated on the Paris exchange for a sum of thirty-five million francs brought the 
Bey a net return of only about six million, while greatly enlarging the interest 
on his indebtedness. T he financial burden could be alleviated only by increasing 
the national income through additional taxes, but resort to this dangerous ex¬ 
pedient often resulted in outbreaks of the population, which, in turn, cost more 
money to suppress. 

By i86g the financial condition of the Bey had become desperate, and an 
international commission was then established to consolidate the debt and ar¬ 
range for its service. On this commission the English, French, and Italian in¬ 
terests were represented, though most of the debt was in the hands of French 
creditors. In the meanwhile the policy of peaceful penetration had been scoring 
one success after another. The French had secured a monopoly of the telegraph 
lines in the country, while the English held a concession for an important rail¬ 
road from the city of Tunis to Golctta. After 1870 the Italians joined in the 
struggle for opportunities and before long took the place of the English as the 
chief com[)ctitors of the French. The interests of the powers were growing by 
leaps and bounds, while the Bey and his government could no longer meet their 
obligations. It was clear that the question of Tunis was reaching an acute stage. 
The final disposition of the territory could not be postponed for very much 
longer. 

It will be recalled that this problem of Tunis played into the general dis¬ 
cussions at the Congress of Berlin. Not that it was brought up in open meeting. 
On the contrary, it was mentioned only in secret conclave and in hushed tones. 
But the upshot of the negotiations was that a free hand in Tunis was offered to 
the French plenipotentiary, M. Waddington, by Lord Salisbury, Lord Bcacons- 
field, and Prince Bismarck. For the English the .sacrifice was necessary, since they 
had to buy off French opposition to the Cyprus Convention by some appropriate 
concession. Bismarck supported the English plan, in part becau.se he had for 
some time advocated a .settlement of the Near liastern problem on the ba.sis of 
territorial cessions at the expense of Turkey, in part because he was anxious not 
to estrange the French or drive them into the arms of Russia. In any case, 
Waddington returned home from the congress with “Tunis in his pocket.”^ 

If the French mini.ster had had his own way, the occupation of Tunis would 
probably have taken place before the end of the year. But Waddington found 


^ This account of the Tunisian question is based upon the aiiihor’s articles: “'Ihe iMirojican 
Powers and the Trench Occupation of Tunis" {American Historical Review, October 19 ^ 5 * PP- 
55-78, and January 1926, pp. 252-65). See also Documents diplomatiqucs fran^ais, IL Nos. 325, 
330-2, 334, 336. 
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little sympathy in Paris for his plan. The leaders of the Rcpiil)Iican party, 
notably Gambcrta, were irreconcilably opposed to embarking upon colonial 
adventures. They did not trust the offers that came from the “monster” in 
Berlin and suspected that an attempt was being made to divert the attention 
and the energies of the I'rcnch nation from the “hole in the Vosges.” It was 
Gambctia's firm conviction that the first and most sacred duty of the country 
was to prepare for the day when the two lost provinces could be recovered for 
the motherland.^ 

Meanwhile the Italians had got wind of what had transpired at Berlin. 
There was no definite proof that Tunis had been assigned to France, but the 
fact was strongly suspected, 'fhe whole weakness of the Italian policy at the 
cemgress now appeared. .Attention had been centred on the question of securing 
compensation for the expansion of Austria in the Balkans. Until the very meet¬ 
ing of the congress the hope had been entertained that somehow or other 
Austria could be induced to make concessions in Italia Irredenta, the Trentino 
and Trieste. As a matter of fact, Andrassy never had the slightest intention of 
ceding an inch of territory to the Italians. He had rime and again offered them 
his support for aspirations in the Mediterranean, but, as aforesaid, the Italian 
government concentrated on the cjiicstion of making gains in Euro[)c and did 
not follow up the suggestions as to Tunis. The result was that the Italian pleni¬ 
potentiary, Count Coni, came back from the congress with clean hands, which 
were also empty. 7 ’he indignation in Italy was so great that Corti was almost 
stoned in the streets and soon after resigned his position as foreign minister. 

Benedetto Cairoli, the [)rime minister, was a member of a famous Lombard 
patriot family. Together with his lt)ur brothers he had fought in the wars 
against Austria, and he still bore the scars of warfare. Of his patriotism and 
fervour there could be no doubt whatever, but those who knew him were 
almost unanimous in describing him as utterly devoid of sound judgment and 
statesmanship. The chances of acquiring the Trentino and Trieste had practi¬ 
cally vanished with the Congress of Berlin, but the Cairoli government did 
nothing to suppress the irredentist agitation, if it did not actually encourage it. 
The only result of the demonstrations, however, was that the tension between 
Austria and Italy soon reached the breaking-point, while in Europe generally 
Italy was looked upon as a pretentious disturber of the peace. “ Why on earth 
should Italy demand an increase of territory? ” said a Russian diplomat to 
Bismarck. “ Has she lost another battle? ” This reference to Italy’s repeated ill 
fortune on the field of war shows the characteristic mixture of irritation and 
scorn with which the other governments viewed the new kingdom.” 

^ Waclclincton’s idea was to establish a French protretorak* and occupy .several .strategic points. 
See his correspondence with the French consul-general Roustan, in Documents diplomatiques 
frarifais, II, Nos. 337, 339, 340. Sec also D’EtournclIes dc Constant: Im Politique franqaise en 
Tunisie (Paris, 1891), p. 172. 

^ In addition to evidence quoted in my articles, sec, on Italian policy, Michele R(jsi: / Cairoli 
(Bologna, 1929), chapters xiv, xv, a defence of Cairoli's policy, based on his unpublished papers. 
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T o allow dangerous and useless demonstrations against Austria to continue 
was bad enough, but Cairoli and his friends did not stop there. His party 
strongly favoured close relations with democratic France, but was unwilling to 
see the sister Latin nation steal a march on Italy in Tunis, for which Italy her¬ 
self cherished strong aspirations. Immediately after the congress the govern¬ 
ment tcK)k up the problem. Signor Maccio, a very determined man, was sent to 
Tunis as consul and before long became involved in a truceless struggle with 
his brcnch colleague, M. Roustan, who was no less energetic. In the next few 
years one dispute between France and Italy followed another until the French 
government brought the ej)isode to a close by invading and occupying the 
country. 

The conflict was really a hopeless one so far as the Italians were concerned, 
for the French had much greater resources, financial and military, at their dis¬ 
posal, and, what was more, they had the other great powers behind them. 
Waddington had taken the precaution of securing from Salisbury written con¬ 
firmation of the Herlin bargain and he found Bismarck as well-disposed as ever. 
The (ierman chancellor took the view consistently that it would be to Ger¬ 
many's interest if the French became involved in colonial enterprises and found 
compensation for their losses in Lunipc by acquiring new territories in Africa. 
In other words, by diverting the activities of the powers to extra-European fields 
he would be able to rcilucc the. pressure on the continent. If, beyond this, the 
various nations came into conflict on colonial issues, so much the better for 
Germanv. The danger of hostile coalitions would be reduced by just that much. 
So when the French ambassador, C'ount Saint-Vallier, came to him in January 
1879 to sound out his attitude, the German chancellor gave all possible encour¬ 
agement. “Well," he exclaimed, “I think the Tunisian pear is now ripe, and 
the lime has cc^me for you to pick it; the insolence of the Bey has acted like the 
Augtist sun on this African fruit, which may well rot or be stolen by another if 
you leave it on the tree too long.” ' 

This very eagerness on the part of Bismarck acted as a deterrent rather than 
a stimulus upon the French statesmen. Gambetta and his friends were more 
firmly convinced than ever that the German chancellor had some ulterior 
motive, and that his object was to sow dissension between France and Italy. 
Waddington, wflio understood Bismarck’s policy perfectly, was anxious to pro¬ 
ceed, but, in view of the opposition at home, was obliged to give up the idea of 
military action. Under the circumstances the Bey evaded all suggestions made 
by Roustan." For the time being, the quc.stion hung fire. The year 1879 was 
filled with the threat of war in eastern Europe. It will be remembered that in 
August and September unofiicial soundings were taken by the Russians in Paris 

^ Docitmenfs dipintnatiqurs fran^ms, JI, Nos. 366—1); Bour^jeois and Pa^cs: I^s Origines et 
les rrsponuihiiitrs de hi Crnnde (itinrr (Pari.s, io2j), pp. 102, 365, 368; Ernest Daudet; La 
Mission du Comte dc Saint-Vtdlirr (Paris, 191S), pp. 88-94; Die Grossc Politik* HI, Nos. 655-6. 

2 Documents diplomatiques jratifuis, 11 , Nos. 372, 375, 376, 3 *^G 449 - 
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and Rome. Waddington himself reported these advances to the Germans, while 
the Italians, on the other hand, seem to have considered the Russian offers quite 
seriously until they were warned off in unmistakable terms by the English 
government. The reaction of this incident upon Bismarck was of importance, 
for he was now more than ever determined to support the French, while his 
rage against the Italians knew no bounds. l‘hroughout the summer of 1880 he 
loyally supported the French government in the long-drawn negotiations con¬ 
cerning the Greek frontier, as well as in the Moroccan cjuestion, which was 
being discussed by an international conference at Madrid.^ So far as Tunis w'as 
concerned, his auitude continued to be one of benevolence and cordial good¬ 
will. 

Cairoli look no account of this general European alignment, although the 
Italian ambassadors repeatedly warned him not to precipitate a crisis. With 
supreme nonchalance he allowed Italian interests to continue the competition 
with the French. The two governments clashed in the matter of the Tunis- 
Goletta railway, which the English owners had offered for sale. By the lavish 
use of money the Italian Rubattino Ct)mpany finally secured the line, after 
which the Italian parliament passed a bill granting the new owner an annual 
subvention. The incident led to a sharp exchange of notes between Paris and 
Rome, and the French would probably have proceeded to take action in the 
summer of 1880 had it not been for the opposition of prominent French leaders 
and for the coolness of the new liberal government in England, which recog¬ 
nized the commitments of Salisbury only with grudging reluctance. Even so, 
Freycinct, the French premier, appears to have considered the establishment of a 
protectorate just before his ministry fell from power, in September 1880.“ 

The Italian government was not unaware of the danger, and hinted that 
the course of Italian policy would be changed if the French proceeded with 
their plans.® General Cialdini, the Italian ambassador to Paris, was deeply im¬ 
pressed with the danger of French action, and finally, at a conference on August 
26, 1880, persuaded the incredulous Cairoli that an effort should be made to 
effect an understanding with Germany and Austria. Count Maffci, the secretary- 
general of the Italian foreign office, turned his efforts to the same end, speaking 
in the most violent terms of the French procedure. After the conference he 
called in the Berlin correspondent of the influential Italian newspaper Diritto, 
a certain Gronert Gocrckc, and apparently authorized him to make unofficial 
advances to Bismarck. The journalist sent the chancellor an account of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the conference, indicating that it was hoped by the Italians that an 
alliance would be repaid by the cession of the Trentino by Austria. It so hap- 

* The details may be read in R. H. Wicncfcid: Franco-German Relations, 1878-1885 (Balti¬ 
more, 1929), chapter iii. 

^ Freycinet: Sotivcnirs, p. 168; D’Etournelles de Constant: Politique jrangaise en Tunisic 

(Paris, 1891), p. 172, note. 

^ Andrea Torre: " Come la Francia s*impadroni di Tunisi " (in Giacomo Curatulo: Francia 
e Italia, 1849-1914, Turin, 1915). 
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pcnecl that Baron Haymcrle was visiting Bismarck at Fricdrichsruh during 
these very days (September 3-4). Bismarck read him the letter and apparently 
found the Austrian minister not wholly averse to following the matter up. 
But Bismarck himself showed no inclination to help the Italians out of their 
difficulties. He wrote Gronert Goercke that the road to Ikrlin lay through 
Vienna, and refused to act as intermediary. When the journalist appeared at the 
German foreign office shortly afterwards, he was turned away with the remark 
that his advances, to have real value, had better come from the Italian govern¬ 
ment officially and through the regular channels.^ 

Haymcrle, however, consulted the Italian ambassador to Vienna as soon as 
he had returned to the capital. Count Robilant replied that he knew nothing of 
Cironert Goercke and thought he was probably “an intriguing adventurer.” In 
writing to his government he pointed out that the central powers showed no 
“ great desire for our company ” and that therefore it would be more dignified 
to retain freedom of action. Thereupon Gronert Goercke was disavowed and the 
matter was dropped. Caircjli, it seems, had been only half convinced to begin 
with, while Depretis, one of the most influential Italian leaders, shared the 
premier's scruples about setting forth upon a road that would definitely lead 
away from France.” 

The failure of the unofficial approaches to Germany and Austria left the 
Italians at sea. It was agreed between Cairoli and Cialdini that, for the time 
being, a policy of the “ utmost coldness and indifference ” should be followed in 
the relations with France, but the fiery Italian premier could not long abstain 
from activity. Early in November he instructed Cialdini to open negotiations 
with the French in regard to a concession for a telegraph line from Sicily to 
Tunis. Cialdini’s remonstrances were of no avail, and the matter was pressed 
by the Italian government. The result might easily have been foreseen. Every 
move made by the Italians created uneasiness in Paris and convinced even the 
most reluctant Frenchman that something would soon have to be done to bring 
the matter to a close. It w’as not surprising that Saint-Vallicr again appeared at 
Fricdrichsruh to enlist Bismarck’s support. The (German chancellor enthusiasti¬ 
cally promised all possible assistance, short of military measures, and agreed to 
w'arn the Italians that he disapjiroved of their policy." 

The French .still hc.sitaicd, for there was little sentiment in Paris in favour 
of colonial adventure, and much disagreement in government circles as to what 
should be done. President Grevy maintained that Tunis was not worth a ten- 
centime cigar; Jules Ferry, the prime minister, and Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire, 

^ On the important 13 ct>firatc confcreijcc sec Torre, loc. cit., which is based on C.ialdini s 
papers and corrects the account in Chiala: Payjne di Storia Contenipontnca, II, pp. 222 4. Rosi: 
/ Cairoli, U, pp. 5.1 ff., adds nothing. There is no evidence in the Austrian records of (Jronert 
Cjocrcke’s mission (Pribram, op. cit., II, p. 8), but it is discussed in Cri.s|)i: Memoirs, II, pp. 118- 
19, and there arc (ierman papers on the subject (Die Crosse Pulitil{. Ill, p. 183, foot-note). 

- Chiala, op. cit., U, p. 224; Crispi, op. cit., II, p. ii9- 

^ Bourgeois and Pages, op. cit., p. 203; Hohenlohc: Detif{wiirdi^kfitcn, II, pp. 306—7. 
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the foreign minister, were anxious to avoid complications; and Gambetta still 
felt certain that some arrangement could be come to. He sent his friend Baron 
de Billing to Rome to see if the whole business could not be “ chloroformed.” 
A real effort was made by de Billing to put an end to the Franco-Italian an¬ 
tagonism. It was agreed that both consuls, Roustan and Maccio, should be 
replaced by less aggressive men.^ 

But before the recall of the consuls could be announced, a new incident 
rendered futile Gambetta's well-intentioned effort to dispose of the question. 
On January 10, 1881 Maccio appeared at Palermo to greet King Humbert. With 
him was the brother of the Bey and a delegation of Italians resident in Tunis. 
High-sounding speeches were made and the Italian press took care to point 
out the political significance of the visit. These demonstrations, naturally, had 
an electrifying effect in Paris. Even Gambetta was forced to admit that action 
was imperative. Efforts appear to have been made almost immediately to induce 
the Bey to sign a treaty with France and accept some form of protectorate. For 
unknown reasons the Bey refused to entertain these questionable proposals. 

It was too late for the French government to turn back. In Paris it was 
generally felt that military action of some kind had become necessary, while 
an acute controversy w'ith the English concerning the claims of one of their 
citizens in Tunis made it clear that they might make trouble in the future. 
Towards the end of March, therefore, Ferry look advantage of a raid by frontier 
tribesmen into Algeria. There was nothing unusual about these raids. There 
had been over two thousand of them between 1870 and 1881. I hey were in¬ 
evitable among a people organized on a primitive tribal basis. Not even French 
writers take the famous Krtimir raid of March 18S1 very seriously. Its im¬ 
portance lay solely in the fact that it served as a convenient French pretext for 
a punitive expedition. The French chamber voted the credits for an expedi¬ 
tionary force on April 7, and the invasion began soon after. Since the Bey had 
no armed forces of consequence, the French expedition was merely a “ military 
promenade,” which ended on May 12 with the signature of the Treaty of Bardo 
and the establishment of w’hat amounted to a protectorate by France. 

That the French w'crc able to carry through the occupation of Tunis with¬ 
out calling forth European complications was due in very large part to Bis¬ 
marck’s attitude. During April he urged them to go ahead and not bother about 
the Italians.” Under the circumstances the desperate appeals of the latter to 
England, Turkey, Austria, and even Germany were of no avail. Lord Granville, 
to be sure, was intensely irritated by the French action and w'as sorely tempted 
to accept the Italian suggestions for co-operation. He actually went so far as to 
draft a dispatch to Germany and Austria in an effort to raise the concert of 
Europe against France. From this course he was dissuaded by Gladstone and 


^ Baron Bohert de Billing, Vie, Notes. Correspondjnee (Paris, iSr;*;); I'biala, op. cit.. TI, 
pp. 262-5. 

- MohcnlohC} op. cit., II, p. 310; Lucius von Ballhauscn, op. cit., p. 207. 
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Dilkc, who probably realized ihe futility of such last-minute action.^ The Sultan, 
loo, encouraged by the attitude of the English, was only too ready to do some¬ 
thing to save the territory over which he claimed a nominal control. He went so 
far as to threaten to send a squadron to Tunis, but was deterred by the threats 
of the Paris government and the sharp warnings that came from Berlin.^ In 
other words, Bismarck kept the ring while the French settled the matter to their 
own satisfaction. The Italians found themselves completely isolated. Cairoli at 
first consoled himself with the declarations of the French foreign office that no 
military occupation or annexation was intended, and wilfully ignored the fact 
that Barthelcmy Saint-Hilaire said nothing of a protectorate and warned the 
Italian ambassador that France would be forced to regulate her conduct by the 
events.** When it was too late, the Italian premier realized how helpless he was. 
His inexcusable and almost insane policy of the previous two years had found 
a fitting close. There was little enough sympathy for the Italians in Europe, and 
such as there was could not find expression in concrete measures so long as 
Ifismarck stood by the French. 

Over and over again the German chancellor has been accused of having 
staged the Tunisian episode with the object of creating friction between France 
and Italy. It is, of course, a fact that this was the result of the French occupation. 
For almost twenty years there was acute tension in the relations of the two 
powers with each other. Bismarck had quite enough vision to foresee this out¬ 
come, and no iloubt it played some part in determining his policy.^ But it would 
be quite erroneous to picture the great German statesman as basing his own 
position primarily on a policy of creating ill will and antagonisms among other 
nations. In the course of his long tenure of office after 1870 he was more active in 
the work of mediation than in the sowing of discord. At times he made use of 
international rivalries, of course, but the creation of dissatisfaction was not his 
chief aim. In the Tunis question, for instance, it is perfectly clear that he 
worked almost exclusively with France in view. He had too low an opinion of 
the Italians to care very much what they did or where they stood. He encouraged 
France and supported her chiefly because he honestly desired to find for her 
some com[>ensation for the losses of 1870-1 and because he saw that it was to 
the interest of Germany to divert the attention of the powers as much as possible 
from continental questions to extra-European fields where Germany had noth¬ 
ing to lose.® 

^ Newton: LonJ Lyons. II, p. 241; Gm-nn am! Tuckwcll: iJfe of Sir Charles Dilke, I, p. 380; 
Fitzmauricc: IJfe of Lord Granville, II, pp. 234-51 iJic AnKlo-Italian ncjfotiations arc discussed 
at lcn;;lh in Rosi: / Cairoli. II, chapter xix, passim. 

2 Constant, op. cit., pp. 124-8; Daudet, op. cit., pp. 210-17; Hanotaux, op. cit., IV, pp. 654 ff. 

2 Torre, loc. cit., pp. 113--17. 

■* Lucius von Ballhauscn, op. cit., p. 212; Moritz Busch: Bismarck. Some Secret Pages of his 
History, II, p. 475. 

® See, C.K., Busch, op. cit., II, p. 122; Die Crosse Politik, HI, chapter xx, passim; IV, No. 723; 
Documents diplomatiques franfois, II, No. 368. 
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But for the Italians the Tunisian episode was painfully revealing. The party 
of the Left, which had been in power since 1876 and had been the driving force 
behind the irredentist movement, had regarded good relations with France as 
one of the most important planks in its platform. Many members of the party 
were Neapolitans and Sicilians who were only half converted to the monarchical 
form of government. Some had been members of Garibaldi’s famous Thousand 
in i860 and had not entirely recovered from their earlier radicalism and repub¬ 
licanism. They had no sympathy with the “ aiilocraiic ” empires, but looked for 
inspiration to the French Republic, which, since 1879, had passed completely 
under the control of the republican parties. Of Cairoli it has been said that he 
“lived in a world of continuous hallucination.” ^ His hallucination was his un¬ 
shakable belief that the French republican government would never do its Latin 
neighbour so mean a turn as to snatch away Tunis. This was the view of nu¬ 
merous radical deputies in Italy who constantly egged on the prime minister 
and who, therefore, were at least in part responsible for the disastrous outcome. 

Men like General Cialdini and Count Maffei saw more clearly than Cairoli 
and his associates. Long before the occupation of Tunis was an accomplished 
fact, they had warned against too great faith in the French and had urged 
the necessity of enlisting the support of the central powers. After the failure 
of the first unofficial advances made through Gronert Goercke they continued 
their efforts in this direction. The evidence at our disposal is, however, so frag¬ 
mentary that it is hardly possible to reconstruct the story of these negotiations. 
It appears that Herr von Keudell, the German ambassador at Rome, was a 
warm protagonist of the idea of an agreement between Italy and the central 
powers. Returning to his post in mid-October 1880, he had a conversation in 
Vienna with Baron Haymerle, from which it appeared that the Austrian minis¬ 
ter laid some store by the cultivation of better relations between Italy and the 
central powers. A neutrality treaty between Italy and Austria would, he said, 
be well worth while and would guarantee Austria against attack in the rear if 
she became involved in war with Russia. Possibly some consideration of Italian 
interests in the Mediterranean could be given in return. The time had not yet 
come for discussing a formal treaty, but the idea should not be discouraged.“ 

Bismarck showed no interest whatever in these suggestions. He was con¬ 
vinced that the Italians were pursuing a double-faced policy, that they were 
thoroughly unreliable, and that any agreement made with them would be 
lived up to only if it suited their intcrc.sts. Without any guarantee of fulfilment 
such an agreement would be “ absolutely wwthless ” for the preservation of 
peace. Ever since Crispi’s mission in 1877, he told the French ambassador, he 
had lost all faith in the Italians. It would take a full page, reported Saint- 
Vallier, to record all the cutting remarks with which the chancellor flayed the 
Italian policy.® 

^ Torre, loc. cit.. p. 109. 2 Grasse PaHtif^, III, Nos. 533, 534. 

^ Die Grosse Politic, III, No. 535; Documents diplomatiques jran^ais, 11 , Nos. 369, 440, etc. 
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In Spite of this uncompromising stand on the part of the chancellor, Kcudell 
seems to have continued his activities at Rome aiul to have encouraged the 
Italian statesmen to hope that an agreement between Italy and Austria would 
be welcomed in licrlin and would lead to an Italian-German treaty. With his 
approval Oispi secured permission from Cairoli to explore the ground. A 
secret agent named Hirling was entrusted with the mission and was sent to 
Vienna in January 1881 with oral instructions, which had been drawn up with 
Maffei’s collaboration. The basis selected for negotiation was “ respect for the 
status quo in the Orient as established by the Treaty of Berlin.” Austria was to 
be kept from further expansion in the Balkans and especially on the shores of 
the Adriatic. 

Hirling met with a better reception from Haymeric than had been accorded 
Gronert Cioerckc by Bismarck. The Austrian minister eagerly welcomed the 
idea of a reciprocal assurance of neutrality in the event of attacks by foreign 
powers, and expressed the opinion that such an agreement could easily be 
reached. While reserving her freedom of action in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
Austria was prepared to declare her intention of respecting scrupulously the 
status quo in the East: ** She will not push forward to Salonika or into Albania, 
where she will carefully maintain the status quo!' At the same time Austria 
was ready to respect Italy’s legitimate ambitions as a great maritime power: 
“She therefore not only will refrain from placing obstacles in Italy’s way, but 
will derive satisfaction from the extension of her s|)hcrc of power in the Medi¬ 
terranean, provided the status quo in the Adriatic remain intact and this sea 
be not converted into an Italian Lake. Influenced by these sentiments, Austria- 
Hungary will gladly accept any arrangement that may advance the interests 
of Italy in regard to the Tunisian question, and further the possible acquisition 
of Tripoli.” * 

Considerable interest attaches to these earlier exchanges between Rome and 
Vienna. They show, in the first place, that Haymcrle was quite prepared to 
come to some arrangement with the Italians, and that he was willing to make 
decided concessions by giving assurances in regard to Austrian policy in the 
Balkans and by promising support of Italian aspirations in North Africa. Hav¬ 
ing no faith in Russia, he had no enthusiasm for the idea of a new alliance of 
the three empires and would have preferred a treaty of neutrality with Italy so 
that Austria might be secure on her southern frontier if she became involved 
in war with Russia. Cairoli would have done well to follow up these earlier 
advances, for an alliance with Austria and perhaps with Germany would have 
changed the European alignment profoundly and might have given a very 
different turn to the Tunis question. But neither Cairoli nor Depretis had much 
sympathy for the policy advanced by Crispi and Maffei. Ihey were still opti¬ 
mistic about Tunis, they were still unwilling to renounce all hope of securing 
the Trentino and Trieste, and they were still averse to the aban donment of the 

1 Pribram, op. cii., II, pp. 8—9; Crispi, op. cit., 11 , pp. 119—22. 
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traditional policy of friendship with France. Even after the French occupation 
of Tunis the Italian leaders of the Left were unable to bring themselves to a 
reorientation of the national policy. Depretis ct)ntinued to oppose a plan which 
would cause still greater estrangement between France and Italy, and appears 
to have wished to draw a veil over the Tunis episode.^ 

There was something incredibly doctrinaire about this attitude of Depretis. 
He did not, at first, seem to appreciate what a profound impression the French 
occupation of Tunis had made upon the Italian public. Clemenceau, the French 
radical leader, gauged the situation more accurately when he declared that the 
Treaty of Bardo had changed the diplomatic position of France to her own 
disadvantage, and that it had profoundly modified the diplomatic order of 
Europe. In Italy public feeling ran so high that Cairoli was obliged to re¬ 
sign. His whole group was pretty well discredited and the monarchy itself 
began to suffer from this colonial setback, following so soon upon the national 
reverse at the Congress of Berlin. An attempt was made to set up a ministry un¬ 
der the lead of Sella, one of the ablest men of the more conservative Right, but 
the country was in no mood for a cautious or circumspect policy. The extreme 
radicals and republicans threatened to seize power, a step which would have 
resulted inevitably in the overthrow of the monarchy and probably in an irre¬ 
dentist war against Austria. In the face of the radical menace Depretis, who 
had been minister of the interior under Cairoli, hastily formed a new cabinet, 
in which Pasquale Manciiii became minister for foreign affairs. 

Depretis was a prince of opportunists, in domestic as in foreign affairs. His 
policy, when a difficult question of international relations arose, was to put up 
his umbrella and wail for the storm to pass. So he himself pul it. Being con¬ 
vinced of the desirability and possibility of maintaining close relations with 
France, and fearing the power of the Francophil radical group, he turned a 
deaf ear to all suggestions of a reorientation of Italian policy. Mancini shared 
the views of his chief, so there could, for the time being, be no thought of 
resuming the pourparlers with Austria. 

And yet the country was in a furor. The French action was a hard blow to 
Italian pride, a blow that smarted more and more as time went on. In the 
middle of June there were serious anti-French outbreaks in Genoa, Milan, and 
Turin, which were meant as a reply to the attack upon Italian labourers at 
Marseilles by French troops returning from Tunis. In the Italian parliament, 
too, there was an outspoken demand for a new departure in foreign policy, 
while the press became vociferous in its outcry against the policy of the free 
hand which Cairoli had followed. 

It was on May 29, 1881 that Sonnino, a prominent member of the parlia¬ 
mentary centre, published his famous article in the Rassegna Settimanale, in 
which he urged the necessity for closer relations with the central powers and 
England. First of all, he asserted, Italy must resolutely put aside the question 


^ Crispi, o]). cit., II, p. 123; Die Crosse Politic, III, No. 536; Chiala, op. cit., Ill, p. 13. 
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of irrcdcntism. The possession of Trieste was of supreme importance to Austria 
and was, at the same lime, of interest to Germany, for Trieste was the most 
convenient port for the commerce of her interior regions. The population of 
the city was mixed, and to demand it as a right would be an exaggeration of 
the principle of nationality. As for the Trentino, it was certainly Italian, but the 
interest which Italy had in possessing this district was small compared to the 
value of Austrian friendship. “ This friendship represents for us the free dis- 
position of all our forces on land and sea; it represents the authority of our 
word in the huropcan concert. . . . Friendship with Austria is, for us, an indis¬ 
pensable condition for a conclusive and elTcctivc policy.” Of equal necessity 
was friendship with England, which was just as much threatened as Italy by 
French preponderance in the Mediterranean. But the great object of Italian 
policy should be a chiscr accord with the central powers: “No conflicts of 
interest separate us from Cjermany, while many common interests unite us; 
primarily, the preservation of peace and the curbing of France’s lust for power. 
As soon as we have removed the causes of distrust existing towards us in 
Austria, the accom[)lishmcnl of an alliance with Germany will meet with no 
obstacle. Our diplomacy must accordingly remove every suspicion that our 
policy might be disadvantageous to the former power, in order to win for us 
her friendship. Isolation means annihilation.” ' 

Sonnino by no means stood alone with his views. Some of the most influen¬ 
tial organs of the press joined in the demand for a rapprochement with the 
central powers, and Benedetto Croce is certainly right when he says of the 
Triple Alliance: “ I'hc truth is that the treaty was concluded as a result of 
the irresistible pressure of public opinion, led by deputies, senators and publicists 
of the greatest influence, including survivors of the Mantuan trials and of the 
Austrian prisons, like Cavallctto and Finzi, who all alike advised and urged 
it.”' The Italians themselves, later on, preferred to give other explanations, but 
the evidence is irrefutable. 

The Depretis ministry was finally obliged to yield to this popular pressure 
and to accept the suggestion of Baron Blanc, the secretary-general of the foreign 
office, that the King pay a visit to Francis Joseph at Vienna. The idea was first 
broached in the Austrian press, but was put in such a way that it seemed like 
an official pronouncement. Mancini allowed himself to be hurried into making 
a decision and did not even consult Count Robilant, the ambassador to Vienna, 
who favoured an agreement, but objected to Italy’s throwing herself at the 
Austrians and therefore opposed the visit at that time. He tried to dissuade 
Mancini and Depretis from accompanying the King, on the plea that their 
presence would give the visit far too serious a complexion. Neither Depretis 
nor his foreign minister, however, relished the idea of being left out of the 
picture. From October 27 to 31 Humbert and his two chief advisers were in 

' Chiala, Of), cit.. Ill, pp. 20-4. 

- Benedetto Croce: A History of Italy, iSjj-jyis (New York, 1929), p. 121. 
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Vienna as the guests of Francis Joseph. After their departure even Robilant had 
to admit the unqualified success of the visit, though there had been no discussion 
of the great issue. The Austrians made no advances and were not in a position 
to negotiate, for Haymerle had died a short time before and his successor had 
not yet been appointed.' 

It is said that the Italian ministers went to Vienna prepared to offer the 
Austrian government a treaty by which the two powers should guarantee each 
other’s territories, but that they said nothing because no opening was given 
them.' Whether or not this was so, the Italian foreign office made no fur¬ 
ther overtures during the succeeding weeks. Meanwhile some very important 
changes took place in the general European situation. 

On November 14, 18S1 Gambetta formed his first and only cabinet. He had 
been the power behind the government for several years, but personal jealousies 
and President Grevy’s dislike of the popular tribune had prevented his assump¬ 
tion of power. The new cabinet was generally called “ the Cjreat Ministry,” 
though Gambetta himself was the only great figure in it. His closest friends 
deserted him at the last moment and he was obliged to choose his colleagues 
chiefly from the ranks of subordinates and government clerks. Still, Gambetta 
himself was an impressive figure, and his advent to power sent a thrill through 
the European chancelleries. Here at last was the man who had galvanized 
France into rejiistance in 1870, who had made himself the champion of the lost 
provinces, and who had become the incarnation of the spirit of revenge. In a 
famous speech at Cherbourg, in August 1880, he had declared his faith in 
“immanent justice” that would right the wrong done in 1871. In an election 
address at Belleville one year later he had defined his jx)licy as one which would 
aim at being on good terms with all the members of the European concert, 
but at the same time he had expressed his belief and hope that he would see 
the day when, by the majesty of right, truth, and justice, France would recover 
her separated brothers.'^ 

In France Gambetta’s enemies published a pamphlet entitled: Gambetta 
c^est la guerre, of which over one hundred thousand copies are said to have been 
distributed. It w^as generally felt that an era of active foreign policy was in¬ 
evitable. The conservatives had taken the stand that .since the victory of repub¬ 
licanism the best course for France would be one of abstention, because the 
republic was too weak to play a prominent role. The radicals, on the other 
hand, had put forward the argument that France should refrain from activity 
abroad because she had enough to do at home, and affairs beyond her frontiers 

’ TJic most complete account is in Chiala. op. cit.. Ill, pp. 84-125. On Robilant see also 
RaflFacle Cap])clli: Im Politico Pstera del Conte di Robilant " (Nuova Antologia. LXXII, pp. 3-10, 
November i, 1897). 

- Pribram, op. cit., II, p. 11. 

2 Jojjeph Rcinach: Le Ministhe Gambetta (Paris, 1884), pp. 375-6. There is a good account 
of the Cherbourg episode, by an eyewitness, in Henri Galli: Gambetta et VAlsace-Ljorraine (Paris, 
1911), pp. 199-200. 
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were none of her business. 15 ut a Gambctta ministry without a determined 
foreign policy and perhaps war was almost unthinkable. Europe in general was 
on tenter-hooks, not quite knowing when or where the lightning would strike. 

Curiously enough, Bismarck appears to have been less upset than other 
statesmen by Gambeita’s advent to power. These two strong men had a peculiar 
attraction for each other. Bismarck had evidently hoped that Gambctta would 
pay him a visit in the summer of iSSi during his lour of the North German 
seaports. Nothing had come of it, but the CJerman chancellor was determined 
to continue on the road he had marked out for himself. To Prince Hohcnlohe, 
the ambassador at Paris, he said, iji October 1S81, that Germany could only 
be pleased if France found satisfaction elsewhere than on the Rhine. So long 
as FVance had no allies, there was no danger for Germany. Germany could 
defeat France, even if England were on the French side. But no matter who 
became minister in France, Ciermany’s pacific policy would not be altered, even 
if that minister were Gambctta.^ 

As a matter of fact, the French army was still in poor shape, in spite of the 
efforts that had been made to purge and reorganize it after the republican vic¬ 
tory of 187^. Lord Lyons, the English ambassador at Paris, was of the opinion 
that “certainly Gambctta would not find the nation in heart to follow him in 
defying Cicrmany.”" The estimate was probably correct. It is certain that Gam- 
bcita did not seriously consider making war on Germany, and Bismarck no 
doubt realized this and made due allowance. 

In Italy, however, the ministerial changes in France caused the greatest 
uneasiness, for Cyambctia was looked upon as the embodiment of aggressive 
French nationalism and republicanism. His advent to power, it was thought, 
would undoubtedly encourage the Italian radicals and republicans and further 
endanger the monarchy. The situation was particularly serious because radical 
agitators had already made a good deal of trouble. Fervent haters of the Papacy 
and all that it represented, they had resumed with new vigour their demonstra¬ 
tions against the Church. The smouldering passions of the anti-clericals led to 
a violent outburst on the night of July 12-13, when the remains of Pius IX 
were transferred to the Church of San Lorenzo, in accordance with his last will. 
The papal authorities had intended the ceremony to be secret, but the news 
leaked out and many thousands of people turned out for the occasion. Most of 
those in the crow ds were, no doubt, devout Catholics, but a group of radicals 
took an all too active part in the proceedings, followed the hearse with impreca¬ 
tions, attempted to stop the procession, and even threatened to throw the corpse 
into the Tiber. The police contingent was wholly inadequate and apparently 
made no great effort to preserve order.” 


^ Mohenlohe: Denf{wiirdi^i{eiten, II, p. 319. " Newton: Lord Lyons, II, p. 264. 

* By far the best account is in Giusept>c Manfroni: Sulla Sogliu del Vatkmo (Bologna. 1925), 
Volume II, chapter xii. Manfroni was a government official and liaison officer betwacn the govern¬ 
ment and the Vatican. 
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The anti-papal outbreak of July 12-13 ^ matter of the most serious na¬ 

ture, for it revealed to the world that the Pope was exposed to the most out¬ 
rageous humiliation, to put it mildly. In the Vatican itself there was a general 
panic, and some of the Pope’s more irreconcilable advisers urged him to leave 
Rome and Italy and go into voluntary exile. We now know that rumours then 
current were substantially correct and that Leo did actually and seriously con¬ 
sider departure. This comes out clearly from his correspondence with Francis 
Joseph at the lime.* The Italian government, getting wind of the deliberations 
which were taking place at the Vatican, became seriously alarmed, but hardly 
dared to deal firmly with the vigorous radicals. The question raised by a 
clerical paper whether Italy was ruled by a parliamentary government or by the 
Free Masonic Orders was not wholly inappropriate. 

Throughout the autumn of 1881 the storm raged in Rome. The radicals 
organized a strong movement for the abolition of the law of guarantees, by 
which the Italian government had defined the position of the Pope. Some 
talked of blowing up the Vatican with dynamite and of perpetrating other 
atrocities. The clericals replied with all sorts of denunciations, which the Pope 
himself supported in his allocutions. His Holiness even went so far as to say 
that stones had been thrown at the remains of Pius IX. He bitterly decried the 
“ pestiferous and insane doctrines ” of the sects. Pilgrims who came to Rome 
did what they could to give vent to their sentiments. At the tomb of V’^ictor 
Emmanuel II they shouted: “Long live the Pope King!” a cry which was 
positively anathema to the patriots." 

I’he government was almost helpless before this great tumult. Whatever 
course it took, it was bound to expose itself to violent attack and possibly to 
revolution. If it gave way to the radicals, the monarchy would be abandoned to 
its fate, or the Pope, fleeing from Italy, might be brought back in the train of 
foreign armies. It is more than likely that knowledge of Leo’s correspondence 
with Francis Joseph was responsible for the hasty decision of King Humbert 
and his advisers to visit Vienna and for their readiness to consider a treaty 
of mutual guarantee with Austria. Such an arrangement would disarm the 
Austrian government and secure for the Italian cabinet Austrian support 
against future attempts to restore the temporal power. For that very reason, no 
doubt, the Austrians were reticent and evasive. In any case, the monarchy was 
in worse repute than ever with the radicals after the King’s return. They called 
him “ the Austrian colonel ” and plastered the walls of Rome by night with 
posters accusing Humbert of Savoy of being no longer an Italian.® 

The revolutionary agitation in Italy was not at all to Bismarck’s liking, for 
it touched upon some of his own most troublesome problems. Ever since the 

* Francesco Salata; Per la Storia Diplomatica della Questionc Romana (Milan, 1929)1 pp. 
ij4fF.; Manfroni, op. cit., II, p. 60, 

* Manfroni, op. cit., 11 , pp, 60-9. 

^ Ibid., 11. p. 67. 
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introduction of the new tariff in 1879 had broken the ranks of the National 
Liberal party, he had lacked a firm supporting majority in the Reichstag and 
had been obliged to rely, more or less, upon the conservatives and Catholics. 
It was necessary for him, therefore, to put an end to the struggle with the 
Church and to bring the Kuhurkampf to a close. Since the advent of Leo XIII 
desultory negotiations had been carried on with the Papal Sec, in an effort to 
reach some compromise. The latest move of Bismarck in this direction had 
been the mission of Kurd von Schliizer to the Pope in July and August 1881. 
The mission was secret, and almost nothing is known of it, but it appears that 
Schlozer suggested to His Holiness that the German government, while retain¬ 
ing the May laws on the siaiuic books, would abstain from enforcing them 
rigorously, lo these proposals l^eo replied that pardon should be granted the 
persecuted German bishops, that the German legation at the Vatican should be 
re-established, and that the May laws should eventually be revised.* 

Whether Bismarck liked these terms or nf)t, he was soon forced to accept 
them at least in part, for after the elections of October 27 his parliamentary 
position was worse than ever. Arrangements were made lor the reopening of 
the legation at the Vatican, and the chancellor himself made every effort to 
ingratiate himself with the clericals. Speaking in the Reichstag on Novem¬ 
ber 29, he referred in unvarnished terms to the situation in Italy: “ The idea of 
a republic haunts many Italian minds. . . . Can you give a guarantee for the 
future of the country, especially if God docs not preserve the dynasty, which 
depends on only a few persons? . . . The road which Italy has travelled 
towards this goal in the last twenty years, is it not visible, and the goal itself 
(1 do not maintain that it will be reached), is it not recognizable? Has not the 
centre of gravity shifted, from one ministry to the other, more and more to the 
left, so that now it cannot slide further to the left without falling into republican 
territory? ” Hardly were these words spoken when a scries of articles began to 
appear in the Berlin Post, an organ wdiich frequently published inspired ma¬ 
terial. It can hardly be doubted that the substance of these articles came from 
an authoritative source, for they fitted in too well with the general policy of the 
chancellor at this time. Lucius reports him in these days as full of consideration 
for the Pope, at the expense of the Italian government, and notes, on Decem¬ 
ber 8, i88t, that he was repeatedly emphasizing the necessity for making peace 
with Rome.* 

The articles of the Post took as their starting-point a clerical pamphlet which 
had just appeared in Paris under the title: La Situation du Pape et le dernier 
mot dc la question romaine. The argument put forward in this publication was 
that the position of the Pope in Rome had become untenable, and that his 
departure was therefore merely a question of time. The law of guarantees had 

* Kurd von Schlozer: Unte riimische Brirfe, 1883^1894 (Berlin. 1924). P- 5 ; Hohcniohe, op. 
cit., II, p. 319; Lucius von Ballhausen. op. cit.. p. 213. 

- Lucius von Ballhausen. op. cit., pp. 218-19. 
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become ineffective, and should be re-esiablishcd by the combined action of the 
powers. A sensible solution of the Roman question would be the transference 
of the Italian capital to Florence, where it had been from i860 to 1871, and the 
return of the city of Rome and the port of Civitavecchia to the Pope. 

The writer in the Post agreed that the position of the Pope had become un¬ 
tenable, for in the city of St. Peter the Pope could not appear on the same 
footing as unbelievers of all sorts, atheists and Jews. But how was the Pope to 
recover sole possession of Rome? The answer w^as: by voluntary exile. His 
departure from Rome would lead to the victory of radicalism and would result 
in the establishment of an atheistic republic. liven if these changes eventually 
gave rise to a reaction and to the revival of the monarchy, the restored ruler 
would be obliged to recall the Pope on much more favourable conditions. A 
second article in the series argued that the lime had come for the Papacy to 
make a decision: either it must make vigorous efforts to effect a reconciliation 
with the government, or else it must leave Rome. If the Pope took his departure, 
Italian public opinion would soon realize that Italy had been harmed more 
than the Pope himself, because, whatever the Italians might say about the 
Roman question, this problem was an international one which concerned all 
states with a Catholic population. Finally, in the third article of the series the 
question was asked how long Europe could avoid a settlement in common of 
this question and whether Europe could continue to leave the matter to the two 
powers most directly concerned, the Papacy and the Kingdom of Italy. The 
writer denied that he was trying to bring about European intervention to re¬ 
store the temporal power, but insisted that the Pope could put before the Italian 
government the question whether it would assure him a better position on 
Italian soil or whether it would oblige him to leave Italy altogether.' 

The articles in the Post appeared on December i, 10, and 17 and, following 
so closely upon Bismarck’s disparaging remarks in the Reichstag, created con¬ 
sternation in Italian government circles. The general situation led to a heated 
debate in the chamber on December 6. Sonnino insisted that the visit to Vienna 
should now be followed by a definite agreement, not only with Austria, but 
with Germany. The idea of an alliance with France should be given up entirely. 
Minghetti supported this view and pointed out that Italy must give the j)owers 
guarantees of stability and safety: “The best reply to Bismarck’s utterances 
will be deeds.” Mancini had evidently been forced to come to the same conclu¬ 
sion. In his reply he indicated the intention of the government to cultivate 
closer relations with Vienna and Berlin and establish with the central powers 
“common action in European politics.”“ 

The critical stage had certainly been reached and the Italian government 
had come to the parting of the ways, for while the prospect of the Pope’s leaving 

^ These articles arc reprinted in full in Dastgen: Die romische Frage (Freibur^^, 1^19), III, 
pp. 20-7; on pa>;cs 256 IT. a number of other important press utterances are reproduced. 
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Rome opened up a vista of internaticmal complications, news came that Gam- 
betta was considering sending a special agent to the Italian capital to attempt a 
rapprochement between France and Italy and to keep Italy from joining the 
central powers. Mancini was ap[)arcntly still hesitant and was supported by 
Robilant, who thought that negotiations with Vienna would be premature. 
Blanc, on the other hand, exerted himsell to the utmost to bring about the reali¬ 
zation of his plan: “ I believe there is no time to be lost in driving in with heavy 
blows the nail that was set at Vienna,” he wrote Robilant.^ 

Not content with these efforts, Blanc went so far as to approach both the 
German and the Austrian ambassadors with a view to determining whether 
advances made by the Italian government would be favourably received. In his 
conversations he laid great stre.ss on the danger to which the monarchy was 
exposed and to the uneasiness of many of tlie more conservative Italians in 
regard to Gambetta's approaches. What he desired was some sort of treaty of 
territorial guarantee. 

The soundings of the Italian secret ary'general were received with different 
feelings in Berlin and Vienna. Bismarck, while admitting the value of treaties 
of guarantee in general, still maintained his earlier vieW'})oint that an agree¬ 
ment with Italy would be a one-sided pact, for there was nc» certainty that 
a new Italian ministry would be able to live up to its obligations, and it seemed 
more than doubtful whether Italy would ever actually take the field against 
France. Kalnoky, the new Austrian foreign minister, on the other hand, was 
deeply impressed with the dangers which threatened the Italian monarchy. 
It could not be a matter of indifference to the other monarchies, he argued, that 
one throne after another should be overturned and a grou|) of Latin republics 
arise in Europe. At the same time, there could be no doubt that the fall of the 
monarchy in Italy would jeopardize the position of the Papacy in Rome. Such 
an event would raise unforeseeable difficulties for Austria. Still, he found no 
particular advantage in a treaty of guarantee, for Italy was not really threatened 
by any foreign power; neither did he believe that much faith could be placed 
in Italian promises of support." 

Kalnoky’s attitude made a deep impression on Bismarck, for it revealed to 
him how much store the Austrians put by the establishment of good relations 
with their southern neighbour. He therefore modified his attitude. Writing to 
the German ambassador at Vienna on December 28, he pointed out that a 
treaty of guarantee would involve a guarantee by Austria and Germany of the 
Italian possession of Rome. This action would not be wholly without danger 
for any state with a large Catholic population. But doubts on this point would 
be removed if the Italian government succeeded in coming to an arrangement 
with the Pope by which the latter would be enabled to live independently and 

^ Ibid., Ill, i)p. 226, 2.^4, 2^5. On French pressure and influence see also Blanc’s letter of 
March 1888 to Sir Charles Dilkc ((?\vynn and Tuckwell, oji. cii., 1, p. 478). 
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in dignified fashion in Rome. The German chancellor agreed with his Austrian 
colleague respecting the danger to which the Italian monarchy was exposed, 
though he doubled whether the overthrow of the monarchy would necessarily 
jeopardize the Pope’s position. The old liberal idea of an Italian federation 
under the presidency of the Pope might prove workable and it was conceivable 
that the Pope might make better arrangements with a group of Italian repub¬ 
lics than with the monarchy. In any case, a republicanized Italy would seek a 
close and permanent connexion with France. Therefore he thought it would be 
unwise to reject offhand any overtures which the Italians might make. An 
agreement with them might cause international tension, but this could be 
overcome so long as Austria and Germany maintained close relations with 
Russia. His advice, therefore, was that the Austrians should not decline straight¬ 
way any proposal that might strengthen the position of the King of Italy, but 
should express a wish for the establishment of a modus vivendi agreeable to the 
Pope, if serious negotiations were then (»pcned, the assumption of obligations 
by Austria and Germany should be made dependent on the duration of their 
existing relations with Russia. Kalnoky assented to these arguments, in a gen¬ 
eral way, though he could not see how the settlement of the Roman question 
could be brought about.’ 

These preliminary exchanges of opinion between Berlin and Vienna have 
been entered into at some length because a full appreciation of them is neces¬ 
sary for an understanding of the subsequent negotiations. Several [)oinis stand 
out very clearly: For example, the usual explanation of the Triple Alliance as a 
direct result of the French occupation of Tunis should be [)Ut aside. That event 
certainly estranged France and Italy, but it did not expose Italy to the danger 
of a French attack. Even Italian hi.slorians admit that Italy was not really 
menaced, and that was also Kalnoky’s opinion.*' The important thing was that 
the Tunis affair showed Italy the completeness of her isolation and thereby gave 
rise to agitation for an agreement with the central powers. But it cannot be 
doubted that neither Depretis nor Mancini had any use for this solution. 
Nothing was done, as a matter of fact, until the R(jman question came to the 
fore in July, and the Italian government was confronted with the danger of 
international action in what it considered a domestic matter. These events 
explain the precipitous visit to Vienna and the readiness of the Italian ministers 
to negotiate a treaty of guarantee. It is important to note that they put forward 
the idea of a treaty of guarantee rather than of a treaty of neutrality. The former 
would have a.ssured them in regard to the Roman question. Had they been 
apprehensive of a French attack, they would have been eager for a neutrality 
treaty or something stronger yet. On the other hand, a treaty of guarantee could 
hold no attraction for either Austria or Germany. For them it would only 
mean awkward complications. That is why nothing was done. That is why the 


^ Die Grosse Politik, HI* Nos. 541-2: Pribram, op. cit., II, p. 12. 
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Italians temporized uiuil, in December 1881, the whole papal question came 
up in its most «xcute form. 

In liis Christmas allocution to the assembled cardinals Leo XIII declared 
the existing situation to be absolutely incompatible with the freedom and 
dignity of the Papal See and demanded the restoration of the temporal power. 
Bismarck believed that this uncompromising pronouncement might make the 
Italian government more eager than before to find support among the powers 
and might lead to concrete proposals. I'he German chancellor was right. On 
December 30 the Austrian ambassador was able to report that the King, assum¬ 
ing the initiative, had induced his ministers to take a definite step forward. The 
Italian ambassadors at Vienna and Berlin had been instructed to inform the 
governments to which they were accredited that, “ without regard to specific 
cjuestions,” the King wished to join hands with Germany and Austria-Hungary 
and was ready to come to an understanding with the central [)Owers even if 
the obligations which they had assumed towards other powers stood in the 
way of concluding an alliance with Italy.* 

We do not know just how these instructions were carried out or what 
response they evoked, but it seems that Count de Launny, the ambassador at 
Berlin, found the (icrmans still distrustful, while Count Robilant, at Vienna, 
appears to have hung back and postponed action, on the plea that the Italian 
government was too radical to please the Austrian, and that Italy should not 
throw herself at the Austrians." In conversation with Kalnoky on January 18, 
he confined himself to generalities, expressing the desire of his government to 
make an alliance with Germany and Austria and to strengthen relations with 
those countries by engagements of a more precise nature. But he did not for¬ 
mally propose an alliance or even say whether the Italian government had in 
mind a treaty of guarantee or a treaty of neutrality. Kalnoky replied in equally 
vague terms, harping on the theme of monarchical solidarity, but referring to 
his distrust of written secret treaties and indicating his doubt as to the serious¬ 
ness of Depretis.® 

Count de Launay, the Italian ambassador at Berlin, was one of the mo.sl 
enthusiastic proponents of an agreement. In conversation with Bismarck he 
not only expressed the readiness of his government to enter upon binding en¬ 
gagements, but invited the chancellor to draft an alliance between Italy and 
the central powers or even with all the three empires together. Bismarck, how¬ 
ever, refused as firmly as ever to act as mediator, repeating that the key to the 
German door was to be found in Vienna, and stressing, like Kalnoky, the 
difficulties of drawing up a secret treaty with a parliamentary government. 
** In a country where the king goes about in civilian clothes, his position of 
command cannot be counted on,” he remarked. 

* Pribmm, op. cii., 11 , pp. 12--* 3 - 
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So ihe negotiations made little progress. RoI)ilant evidently had instructions, 
but refused to carry them out, thereby creating considerable tension in the rela¬ 
tions between himself and Mancini. Finally, on February iq, Kalnoky took the 
initiative and questioned Robilant about his supposed instructions. The con¬ 
versation took an academic turn. Eventually the ambassador came forward 
with his proposal for a treaty of guarantee. This suggestion the Austrian minis¬ 
ter flatly refused to entertain. The territories of the three powers, he said, were 
of such an extent that no parliamentary minister could lightly assume the 
responsibilities arising from such a territorial guarantee. Undoubtedly there was 
something in this argument, but we know from the correspondence between 
Vienna and Berlin that Kalnoky’s real objection to a treaty of guarantee arose 
from the fact that the Austrian government wished to avoid a recognition of 
the possession of Rome by the Italian government. This, of course, was just 
what the Italians were angling for. So the situation reduced itself to this: 
Kalnoky refused the suggestion of a guarantee treaty, while Robilant rejected 
his interlocutor’s proposal of a neutrality treaty, on the ground that no profit 
for Italy could be discerned in it. Kalnoky’s emphasis on the value of Austrian 
neutrality for Italy in case of a Franco-Italian war brought no response from 
Robilant — another indication that the danger of French aggression played 
almost no part in the matter. So the conversation ended with some discussion 
of a possible general agreement providing for mutual support and common 
action in questions that might arise. What was meant here was evidently joint 
action in Balkan affairs and support for Italian activities in the Mediterranean.* 

There was not much prospect of agreement after these preliminary ex¬ 
changes. The starting-points chosen by the Italians and the Austrians were so 
far apart that it seemed unlikely that they would eventually meet. The one 
party desired a treaty of guarantee which the other refused to give. The second 
offered a treaty of neutrality which appeared to the first quite useless. In tlie 
meanwhile, however, events were taking place in Europe which distinctly 
affected the negotiations because they served to modify the views of the Ger¬ 
man chancellor. In order to understand this development a brief digression is 
necessary. 

Bismarck once said that Gambetta’s advent to power would act on the nerves 
of Europe like a man beating a drum in a sick-room. He himself had taken the 
new ministry philosophically, relying on the inability and unwillingness of the 
French people to embark on an adventurous policy. But on the other powers 
the cabinet change in France in November 1881 did have a nerve-racking effect. 
The governments were worried for fear lest the delicately adjusted inter¬ 
national balance should be upset, while the radicals and revolutionaries every¬ 
where took heart. As a matter of fact, Gambetta himself recognized that the 
time was not ripe for attempting to conclude definite alliances, but he did, 

^ Pribram, op. cit., II, pp. 14-16: Die Grosse Politil{, III, Nos. 545-7; Chiala, op. cit., Ill, 
PP- 263-5. 
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during his brief tenure of office, make strenuous efforts to cultivate useful 
friendships and thus prepare the way for the future. We know for an actual 
fact that his ultimate goal was the conclusion of an agreement with England 
and Russia. In other words, he already envisaged the so-called Triple Entente 
of later years, which was to prove fatal to C^erman preponderance in Europe. 
It was in accordance wiili this policy that he made efforts to conclude a com¬ 
mercial treaty with England and to strengthen the principle of joint action in 
the Egyptian question, wdiich was becoming more and more critical. It was 
also in accordance with this policy that he chose as his collaborators men of 
royalist views, like (jcneral Miribcl, and sent to Russia as ambassador Count 
Chaudordy, one of his ablest assistants.^ 

(iambetta’s attempt to draw closer to Russia may appear rather ludicrous 
to the present generation, which knows of the alliance between Russia, Ger¬ 
many, and Austria concluded in June iSSi. But, as a matter of fact, this treaty 
had by no means clarified the atmosphere cfjmplctcly. The new Tsar, Alex¬ 
ander 111, had long been an adherent of the nationalist doctrine, and he had 
among his advisers men like Miliutin and Ignatiev and Pobiedonostsev, who 
were the strong men of the Slavophil and Panslavic grou[)s. Gorchakov was in 
retirement, and died in 1882. His successor, (liers, held a purely subordinate 
position until his formal appointment as minister of foreign affairs in April 
1882. At best he was primarily a bureaucrat. Under the circumstances he could 
not hope to compete with Ignatiev, who was minister of the interior. The 
upshot of it all was that the future development of the situation in Russia was 
obscure. Bismarck had engineered a meeting between the Tsar and the German 
Emperor at Danzig in Sejiiember i88i and had tried hard to point out to the 
Russian autocrat the extent of the revolutionary danger and the necessity for 
the monarchies to stand together. Ikit the Danzig meeting had little effect. 
Ignatiev gave free rein to the nationalist agitation in Russia, and, together with 
Michael Katkov, the great editor of the Moscow Gazette, exercised a decisive 
influence on the Tsar. For a time it seemed more than likely that Ignatiev 
would be appointed foreign minister. 

This situation caused Ihsmnrck great uneasiness. The Panslavic group in 
Russia was filled with hatred of Austria, and indirectly of Germany, the ally 
and supporter of Austria. It followed naturally from this that many members 
of the group were generally sympathetic to the idea of a rapprochement with 
France, the natural ally of Russia against the central powers. They even con¬ 
verted the Tsar in some measure to this view. Alexander was deeply impressed 
with Gambetta’s appointment of men like Miribel and Chaudordy, and, though 
he could not sympathize with the republican form of government, with its 
characteristic instability, he was not wholly blind to the desirability of close 
relations with France. Genera) Chanzy, leaving his St. Pctcr.sb urg post in 
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December 1881, was able to report that his audience with the Tsar had left 
with him the impression that the Russians were well-disposed to maintain 
close connexions with France, that they had confidence in the republic, and that 
it depended upon the French themselves whether relations continued friendly.* 

During a visit which General von Schweinitz paid to Bismarck in the last 
days of October iSSi, the chancellor spoke of the possibility of war with Russia 
and France. The future of Russian policy remained uncertain throughout the 
winter, 'fhen, in January and February 1882, a crisis was reached. Cicncral 
Skobclev, hero of the war of 1877-8, and victor over the central Asian tribes¬ 
men in the battle of Gcok-Tepc (January 1881), arrived in Paris in January 
1882. The general was known to be one of the most prominent Pan-Slavs and 
was, perhaps, the most popular man in Russia at the time. Everyone knew and 
admired the “ White Cjencral,” who had all the dash and personal charm of 
the traditional hero. It was therefore natural that his words should arrest the 
attention of Europe. 

Skobelev’s visit to Paris was not a chance occurrence. Even before he left 
Moscow, he made a resounding speech denouncing the oppression of the 
Slavic peoples by the Germans. It was the time of the great insurrection against 
Austrian rule in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Skobelev was probably ex¬ 
pressing the feelings of all Pan-Slavs when he told the CJcrman military attache 
that the Austrian shots echoed in his own breast. Russia would, he said, be 
driven eventually to acts of desperation. In Paris the general made no formal 
address, but he spoke to a group of Serbian students in very strong terms. 
Europe, he declared, was in imminent danger of a great war, for Austria was 
trampling underfoot the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin, and Germany was 
doing nothing to hold her back: “ The Slavs must struggle unceasingly. It is a 
long and arduous contest between two civilizations; it is going on in every 
Slavonic land, but if we are true to ourselves, in the end we shall be victorious.” 

There was much dispute as to what further statements the general made. 
The sympathetic part of the French press reported his saying that the German 
was the enemy of the Russian and the Slav: “ A struggle is inevitable between 
the Teuton and the Slav. It cannot be long deferred. It will be long, san¬ 
guinary, and terrible, but I have faith that it will culminate in the victory of 
the Slav.” Whether these were his actual words is a question of no consequence. 
Skobelev’s admirers admitted that they represented his views, and they were 
hailed with enthusiasm by the group of French publicists who agitated for an 
alliance between France and Russia. 

Gambetta fell from power on January 26, before the White General made 
his resounding utterances. Whether he had anything to do with the visit it is 
hard to say. It is fairly clear, however, that his friend Madame Adam (Juliette 

^ Edrno id Toutain: Alexandre III et la Rtpttblique Fran^aise (Paris, 1929), pp. 7-n; Hano- 
uux, op. fit., IV, p. 739; Schweinitz; Denkwurdigf(eiun, II, pp, 173, 17b. 
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Lambcr), one of the leading protagonists of a Franco-Russian alliance against 
the Germans, was involved in the plans. Gambetta and his followers evidently 
appreciated die danger ol so downright a challenge of the Germans and toned 
down their enthusiasm. But Gambetta met Skobelcv privately at the home of 
General CjalifTct. On this occasion the White General spoke his mind freely 
and proposed an alliance between France and Russia. Both Gambetta and 
Cjaliflet asserted that they rejected the idea. However this may have been, 
Skobelcv was disappointed by C^ambetta’s reticence, though it is said that the 
French leader thanked him for his speech and declared that it had filled “ all 
hearts with patriotic ardour and had roused hopes of a Franco-Russian alli¬ 
ance.” To one of his closest friends CJambetta confessed that Skobelcv’s idea 
was to “ let loose upon Ciermany all the w^arlike peoples (jf Asia and to crush 
Ciermany under the weight of these galloping nomad hordes.” * 

Skobelcv had no official mission, and his opinions were, technically speak- 
ing, private opinions. But these facts were of no importance, because the situa¬ 
tion in Russia was so confused and the general was so popular that there was 
no knowing whether he would not turn out to be the leader of a movement 
that would carry the country with him. Pobiedonostsev, the teacher and adviser 
of Alexander Ill, warned his sovereign of the dangerous popularity of the hero, 
who was supported by Ignatiev, the powerful Pan-Slav leader and minister of 
the interior. In a sense Skobelcv and his friends were a menace to the Russian 
autocracy itself. For this reason the Emperor William and Kalnoky were out¬ 
raged by his utterances and wanted to demand that the Russian government 
disavow and reprimand him. Russian diplomats appreciated the dangers of the 
situation and feared the consequences, liut Bismarck felt that it would be 
dangerous to magnify the affair by insisting on satisfaction, which would only 
make Skobelcv a martyr. He abstained from official protests, but in private he 
spoke of the general in scathing terms. At the same lime he mobilized the 
German press. He instructed his henchmen to make the Russian hero ridiculous 
and to warn the Tsar against allowing such lack of discipline in the army. 
Eventually Giers induced the Tsar to recall Skobelcv from Paris, but even 
then the general took his time about going home. On his way he stopped at 
Warsaw and made yet another speech, this time appealing to the Poles, as 
fellow Slavs, to stand by their Russian brothers against the growing power of 
Germanism. It was only then that he was reprimanded by the Tsar and told 
to abstain from further political pronouncements. In April Giers was formally 
appointed minister for foreign aflair.s, after the German ambassador had used 
iiil his influence in that direction. In June Ignatiev was dismissed from the post 
of minister of the interior. The struggle between the Pan-Slavs and the 

^ Henri Galli: Gambetta et VAhace-Ijorraine. p. 2^2; Die Grosse Politik, VI. No. 1210. On 
Skobelcv see csiiecially Olija Novikova: Sbobeleff and the Slavonic Cause (I-ondon, 1883). part 
II. chapter iii; and Mine Adam: General Sl^obeleff (fifth edition, Paris, 1886), chapter vi. 
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moderate elements in the diplomatic service came to a temporary close. Before 
the year was out, both Gambetta and Skobelev were in their graves/ 

Before the Russian scene began to clear, the international situation 
seemed very disheartening, at least as viewed from Berlin and Vienna. Sko- 
belev’s speech in Paris was made on February 17. On February 28 instructions 
were sent from Berlin to the ambassador at Vienna. In these instructions Bis¬ 
marck approved entirely the stand taken by the Austrian foreign minister with 
respect to the Italian proposal for a treaty of guarantee. He advised Kalnoky 
“ to turn a deaf ear as long as possible to everything concerning the Pope.” 
On the other hand, the general situation was such that the chancellor now felt 
more inclined to enter upon a written agreement with Italy. He realized that 
this could not be done without making concessions, and he therefore advised 
Kalnoky not to stand too firmly by the idea of a neutrality treaty plain and 
simple. Clearly such an agreement would not satisfy the Italians. Yet if the 
Italians were left to themselves, they might be tempted to enter into an “ active 
alliance ” with France, in return for a guarantee of the possession of Rome. 
To forestall this, the central powers should consider whether it would not be 
well to give Italy assurances of support in case of an unprovoked attack by 
France. The offer should be made on the basis of reciprocity, partly to save 
Italy’s self-respect, partly in the interest of the central powers themselves. Italy 
would be of little help for action outside her own borders, but it was of im¬ 
portance to the central powers to be assured against attack from the south in 
the event of a war on two fronts. The agreement could no longer be made 
dependent on the relations between Germany and Austria and Russia, for 
there was no telling what the outcome of the conflict of forces in Russia 
would be.“ 

This dispatch marks an entirely new departure in the negotiations. It was 
bound to meet with a favourable response in Italy. Baron Blanc, in fact, was so 
anxious for an understanding that he had already assured the Austrian ambas¬ 
sador that “ the question of Rome had no bearing on the positive agreement 
which the Italian government wished to conclude with Austria-Hungary,” and 
that what was wanted was an alliance similar to the Austro-German Alliance, 
which would go hand in hand with an Italian policy of conciliation and friend¬ 
ship towards France.*' In this way Blanc tried to dispel the suspicions of 
Kalnoky and Bismarck. Both sides had approached nearer the goal. 

For about two weeks, however, little progress was made, since the divergence 
in view between influential members of the Italian government made it im- 
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possible to decide on the proposals which Italy should make. Blanc seems to 
have favoured an oral and informal agreement in general terms, by which the 
contracting parties should, in case of common danger, come to a closer under¬ 
standing and, in case of necessity, take such measures as might be necessary 
for lending each other assistance. Depretis, on the other hand, was cool towards 
the whole project and finally insisted on a defensive treaty of neutrality which 
should be limited in scope to a war with France.* Eventually the discussion 
ended in a compromise. On March 19 the Austrian ambassador was able to 
telegraph to Vienna the substance of the proposals that would be made. In the 
meanwhile Kalnoky, who did not like the idea of an alliance specifically 
directed against French action, insisted that for Austria the chief enemy was 
Russia, and that therefore the provision for support against unprovoked attack 
should be made general. In anticipation of the Italian proposals he drew up a 
draft treaty for his own guidance. He had, from the start, suspected the Italians 
of having secret commitments to Russia and intended to get light on this sub¬ 
ject by confronting them with concrete terms. 

On March 22 Count Robilant finally came forward with the Italian proposals. 
First of all he resurrected the matter of a treaty of guarantee, but, finding 
Kalnoky immovable on this point, he proceeded to discuss a treaty of neutrality. 
Simple neutrality, however, would be insufficient. Italy, to be sure, had only 
one dangerous neighbour, France, but France was not only dangerous as a 
military power; she was also a menace to the monarchical interests and the 
social order of Italy. Therefore what Italy wanted was a treaty couched in the 
following terms: In the event that France, under no matter what pretext, 
should attack Italy without provocation, the two other powers should pledge 
themselves to furnish assisiance to the attacked party with all their forces. The 
same obligation should rest upon Italy in the event of an unprovoked attack 
by France upon Germany. In case of war between the two empires and Russia, 
Italy should remain benevolently neutral, but she should take active part on 
the side of her allies if France entered into action. Should one or more of the 
contracting parties become otherwise involved in war, the others should observe 
benevolent neutrality, and, if occasion should arise, come to a further agreement 
with regard to furnishing aid. 

These proposals were so closely in accord with the suggestions that Bismarck 
had made to Kalnoky a few weeks before that one can hardly escape the con¬ 
clusion that they were inspired by the German ambassador. If so, they indicate 
that the chancellor was now eager to come to an agreement. Kalnoky received 
the Italian advances with reserve, though he was pleased to note that they 
did not involve Austria in a possible conflict between Germany and France. 
He did not raise the question of Italian support of Austria if the latter were 
attacked by Russia, probably because he did not want to introduce Italy to the 
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Balkan field, and perhaps because he shared Bismarck’s view that the chief 
object of the central powers should be “ to save Austria’s fighting forces rather 
than to secure Italy’s.” ’ 

From this point onward the negotiations moved quickly. The matters under 
discussion were chiefly questions of redaction. Into the details of all the drafts 
and counter-drafts, the proposals and counter-proposals, it is unnecessary to 
enter, since there were no fundamental questions of principle involved. The 
chief points of interest were three: firstly, Robilant’s repeated efforts to smuggle 
in “ as contraband,” to use Kalnoky’s expression, some guarantee of Rome; 
secondly, Mancini’s attempt to extend the agreement so as to secure for Italy 
support in her Mediterranean policy; thirdly, the Italian suggestion that a 
protocol be added making possible the admission of England to the alliance, 
or at least providing for her acceptance of the neutrality formula. The request 
for a guarantee of Rome was, of course, rejected. The same was true of the 
proposal for an extension of the agreement, for the central powers fell 
that Italy was getting the chief benefit from the treaty as it was, and her 
colonial ambitions were so extensive that they would soon lead to complications 
with other states, notably France, if they were encouraged. Most important 
and interesting was the point concerning England. The central powers fully 
understood the Italian position and realized that Italy and England had a com¬ 
mon interest in checking French expansion in the Mediterranean. That Italy 
could on no account afford to arouse the hostility of England was also clear, 
for her long sca-coast was peculiarly exposed to naval attack. But Kalnoky and 
Bismarck were agreed that the Italian desire could not be entirely satisfied. 
They feared that the English radicals in Gladstone’s cabinet, friends of France 
like Dilkc and Chamberlain, would report the whole treaty to Paris if they 
knew about it. On the other hand, they were willing to include in the agree¬ 
ment a declaration that it was not directed against England, and this was 
actually done. 

During the last weeks of the negotiations Bismarck made every effort to 
have the thing wound up. Time and again he wrote to Vienna stressing the 
fact that in an alliance with Italy the form of the agreement was of relatively 
little importance. The main thing was to have the agreement and to secure 
Italian neutrality. As he said on a later occasion, he would be satisfied if, during 
a European war in which the central powers were involved, “one Italian 
corporal with the Italian flag and a drummer at his side should take the field 
on the western front (against France), and not on the eastern front (against 
Austria).” Just as he had argued a year before that Russia, however untrust¬ 
worthy, would be less likely to take hostile action if a treaty existed than if 
nothing bound her, so now he argued from a purely negative standpoint. Gcr- 
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many and Austria did not need Italian help and did not expect it. All they 
wanted was the assurance iliat Italy would not be antagonistic and in that 
way tic up valuable Austrian forces on the Austro-Italian frontier. Under such 
pressure from the Cjcrman chancellor the last difficulties were soon overcome, 
and the treaty was signed on May 20, 1SS2. 

Although the final version did not differ in any essential point from the 
draft suggestions made by Robilant, it may be desirable to recapitulate the 
terms here. The curious thing about the text is the preamble, which states 
that the rulers of Austria, Germany, and Italy, “ animated by the desire to 
increase the guarantees of peace, to fortify the monarchical principle, and 
thereby to assure the unimpaired maintenance of the social and political order 
in their respective states, have agreed to conclude a treaty which, by its essen¬ 
tially conservative and defensive nature, pursues only the aim of forestalling 
the dangers which might threaten the security of their states and the peace of 
I^uropc." This declaration is interesting not only for its stress on the desire to 
fortify the monarchical principle, but also for its emphasis on the maintenance 
of the social and political order. In a sense this last phrase might be interpreted 
as a tacit recognition of the possession of Rome, and it was no doubt in reliance 
iijX)n this preamble that Italian statesmen later on repeatedly stated in public 
utterances that the treaty guaranteed the status of Rome. However that may be, 
the rest of the text secured the same end in practice, even though indirectly. 

Article I stated that the contracting parties promised each other peace and 
friendship, and that they would enter into no alliance or engagement directed 
against any one of them. They engaged further to exchange ideas on political 
and economic questions of a general nature which might arise, and they 
promised mutual support within the limits of their own interests. 

Article II declared that if Italy were attacked by France without provoca- 
lion, Germany and Austria would come to Italy’s assistance with all their forces. 
Italy was similarly obliged to come to the assistance of Germany if the latter 
were attacked without provocation by France. 

Article III provided that if one or two of the contracting parties, without 
provocation on their part, were attacked or engaged in war with two or more 
great powers not members of the alliance, the non-attacked member or mem¬ 
bers of the alliance .should come to the aid of the other or others. 

Article IV specified that if a great power non-signatory to the treaty should 
threaten the .security of the states of one of the contracting powers, and the 
threatened party should find itself forced to make war, the other two parties 
should observe a benevolent neutrality, while reserving the right to take part 
in the war on the side of their ally if they should see fit to do so. 

Article V stated that if the peace of any of the contracting parties should 
be threatened as foreseen in the preceding article.s, the parlies to the treaty 
should take counsel together in ample time as to military measures to be taken 
with a view to eventual co-operation. In case of common participation in war 
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they engaged not to conclude an armistice, peace, or treaty except by common 
agreement. 

Article VI provided for secrecy as to the contents and the existence of 
the treaty. Article Vll fixed its duration at five years. Article VIII dealt with 
ratification. 

A word of explanation should be given in regard to Articles III and IV. 
Article III was obviously intended to provide for a Franco-Russian war against 
the central powers and was designed to assure Italy’s co-cjperation on the side 
of the allies of 1879. Article IV envisaged primarily a war of Germany or 
Austria with Russia and secured Italy’s benevolent neutrality for such a conflict. 

The Triple Alliance continued in existence until 1915 and was therefore 
one of the most stable and important of the European alignments. Its actual 
terms were not known until after the World War. Consequently there was a 
good deal of speculation as to its contents. The very fact that Italy and Austria 
had at last come together in an agreement stimulated the curiosity of his¬ 
torians and of the politically-minded public. As a matter of fact, however, 
the treaty in itself was not so important as many have thought, certainly not 
in this first period. Hismarck and Kalnoky were under no illusions about the 
value of Italian support and were interested only in keeping Italy from joining 
their enemies. The treaty gave them the assurance that Italy would not join a 
hostile combination, and that she would not attack Austria in the rear in case 
of war between Austria and Russia. Italian writers frequently argued that Italy 
derived very little benefit from the agreement, and Depretis apparently did not 
believe, even when the treaty was signed, that it was worth while or that the 
advantages would outweigh the disadvantage involved in estranging France.' 

There is some truth in the argument, for Italy got from the treaty what she 
did not really need: namely, a promise of support in case of French attack. 
There was no danger of such a contingency arising at the time. In fact, the 
Italian and French governments signed an important commercial treaty just 
five days before the secret treaty of the Trij)le Alliance was concluded. The 
real Italian desires for a guarantee of Rome and for support in colonial policy 
were satisfied only indirectly, through the preamble and the vague second 
part of Article I. Still, the papal question was solved for the Italian government, 
no matter how indirectly, for the treaty obviated the danger that Austria or 
Germany would take steps to restore the temporal power, and provided for 
support if France should attempt any such action. 

Leo XIII understood the significance of the AustroJtalian rapprochement, 
even if he did not knr)w the terms of the treaty. He was so discouraged and 
disheartened by the negotiations that Francis Joseph found it advisable to send 
Baron Hiibner, the famous Austrian diplomat, on an extended special mission 
to the Vatican. Hiibner found the Pope in desperate straits. Leo insisted that 
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in order to live prcjperly at Rome it was necessary for him to leave and tlien 
return with the aid of foreign rulers, who ought to understand that their cause 
and his were one and the same. He had not set a definite date for his departure, 
hut Hiibncr had a hard lime convincing His Holiness that he should con¬ 
template leaving Rome only as a last desperate resort.' In the long run, there¬ 
fore, the Italians secured from the treaty all they could reasonably expect, even 
though they were denied the satisfaction of having a guarantee black on white. 
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VIII 

The Egyptian Question and the British 
Occupation 

O N JULY II, 1882, A BRITISH SQUADRON BOMBARDED ALEXANDRIA; ON 
September 13 General Wolscley defeated the Egyptian army at Tel el 
Kebir; shortly afterwards the British forces entered Cairo, and the 
occupation of Egypt began. These events were not only crucial in the develop¬ 
ment of the perennial Egyptian question; they were also of capital importance 
in the history of European international relations. The key position of Egypt, 
located on the cross-roads between Asia and Africa and lying athwart the line 
of communication between Europe and the East, seems so obvious to the 
present generation that it appears incredible that it should not have been realized 
by the statesmen of the earlier nineteenth century. Yet it took the expedition of 
Napoleon to Egypt in 1798 to bring the English government to an appreciation 
of the strategic significance of the Nile land. Even then there appears to have 
been little desire in London to seize control of the territory, which was under 
the suzerainty of the Ottoman Sultan. The English policy was rather a negative 
one, aimed at keeping the French out and maintaining the overlordship of the 
Turk, rather than at establishing the authority of the British crown.^ At any 
rate, the French forces were eventually driven out, and before the end of the 
Napoleonic period Mehemct Ali, greatest of all Egyptian rulers in modern 
times, had established himself as governor of the country, acknowledging the 
suzerainty of the Porte and paying tribute to the Sultan. During his long rule, 
which lasted until 1848, the country was completely remade and to a large 
extent modernized, while Mehemet was able through war and diplomacy to 
establish the office of viceroy as a hereditary possession of his family. 

The expulsion of Napoleon’s troops from Egypt in 1801 did not, however, 
mark the end of the French influence. On the contrary, Mehemet Ali relied 
very largely on French officials and teachers to assist him in the military and 
economic development of the country. Their cultural and even political influ¬ 
ence was never stronger than during his reign. In 1840 the least adventurous 
of French kings, Louis Philippe, allowed himself to be dragged to the very 
verge of war in defence of the Viceroy against the Turkish Sultan. As the 

^ The international aspects of the question in this {period arc coin].x;tcntly discussed in the 
recent bfX)k by Shafik Ghorbal: The Beginnings oj the Egyptian Question and the Rise oj Mehemet 
Ali (London, 1928). 
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M. de Frcycinct has aptly said, from the time of Napoleon onward France was 
never indifferent to the affairs of Egypt, not for a single day. At times it even 
seemed to her that her prestige in the world was to be measured by the role 
which she played on the banks of the Nile.* 

It was only natural that the construction of the Suez Canal, which had been 
considered by Napoleon and had been urged by the followers of Saint-Simon, 
should have been undertaken by the French engineer Ferdinand dc Lesseps, 
a close friend of Mehemct Ali’s son and successor, Mohammed Said. When the 
canal was finally opened, in 1869, the whole Eastern question was revolution¬ 
ized, for the new line of communication through the Mediterranean and Red 
seas was so obviously superior, economically speaking, to the route round the 
Cape of Good Hope that it was merely a matter of time before the trade from 
Europe to the East was diverted to the new water-way. 

In retrospect it seems hardly believable that British statesmen of the earlier 
nineteenth century should have offered systematic opposition to the construc¬ 
tion of the canal, even after the dangers of navigation in the Red Sea had been 
largely obviated by the advent of the steamboat. And yet the English through¬ 
out this period showed more interest in the possible construction of railroads 
through the Euphrates Valley to the Persian Gulf than in the opening of a water 
route by way of Suez. Apparently the British policy, especially in the time of 
Lord Palmerston, hinged upon the idea that the canal would lead only to the 
eventual loss of Egypt by Turkey, England’s protege, and to the strciigiliening 
of the French position in the Mediterranean and the East. It would not do to 
have Marseilles nearer the sources of Eastern supply than Livcrpo()l.“ But, the 
canal once opened, trade soon chose the shorter and more economical route. In 
1870, 486 ships, totalling more than 650,000 tons, passed through the canal. In 
the succeeding years the figures rose with amazing rapidity until in 1882 the 
route was being used to capacity. At that time more than 3,000 ships, totalling 
over 7,000,000 tons, made use of the new water-way, and of these over eighty 
per cent were of English registry. 

Under the circumstances the English policy was bound to change, for the 
Suez Canal had, in spite of the attitude of the English government, become 
one of the most important links, if not the most important, in the chain of 
imperial communications. Disraeli, the great exponent of British imperialism, 
saw this clearly enough and was determined to act if the occasion presented 
itself. He had not long to wait, for the Egyptian ruler, Ismail, found himself 
compelled, in 1875, to offer for sale his shares in the slock of the canal company, 
in order to meet his financial obligations. Ismail has gone down in history 
with the epithet “ the Spendthrift ” attached to his name. During his rather 
brief rule, from 1863 to 1879, he did, in fact, run the finances of the Egyptian 

^ Charles tic Frcycinct: Souvenirs, t8y8-i8g^ (Paris, iqi^), p. 215. 

'Fhr best f'cncra! treatment of the problem of British communications with the East is that 
of Halford L. Hoskins: British Routes to India (New York, 1928). 
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government into the ground. The funded debt left him by his predecessor 
amounted to only about three million pounds. Under Ismail it rose to sixty- 
eight million, without mentioning the substantial floating debt, which brought 
the total to some ninety million pounds, a tremendous sum for a country of 
five million inhabitants, with an annual revenue of about eight million pounds. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the current judgment of Ismail re¬ 
quires some revision. Much of the money borrowed during his reign was 
devoted to commendable and promising enierpriscs. A goodly sum went to 
the construction of the Suez Canal, which, far from benefiting Egypt, deprived 
her of much trade that had formerly passed over the land route from Alexandria 
to Suez. Other large sums went to the construction of over S,ooo miles of irriga¬ 
tion canals, of almost 1,000 miles of railroads, of 5,000 miles of telegraph lines, 
of more than bridges, of harbour works at Alexandria, of lighthouses, and 
so on. These expenditures alone have been estimated to have come to forty-six 
million pounds, and to them must be added the sums devoted to the establish¬ 
ment of about 4,500 elementary schools. Even the huge sums paid as bribes to 
the Sultan of Turkey and his ministers cannt)t be regarded as wasted monev, 
for Ismail, by the use of these Oriental methods, obtained concessions which 
greatly strengthened his own position in Egypt and advanced the country con¬ 
siderably along the road to independence. Even so unfriendly a critic as Edward 
Dicey has said: “In common justice it must be admitted that, if the Khedive 
had not indulged in any ambitious schemes or embarked in any extrava¬ 
gant ex[)enditurc, Egypt would never have obtained her present prosperity and 
.security.’' ^ 

In Ismail’s own time the results were already obvious. During his reign the 
population increased from 4,833,0^) to 5,518,000, and the foreign trade of Egypt 
rose by leaps and bounds. The imports, which in 1863 amounted to ^^1,991,000, 
came to /5,4io,ooo in 1875, while the exports increased from 4,454,000 to 
13,810,000 during the same years. No wonder that the Alexandria correspond¬ 
ent of the London Times could write in January 1876: “ Egypt is a marvellous 
instance of progress. She has advanced as much in seventy years as many 
countries have done in five hundred.” * 

Mr. Stephen Cave, the English paymaster-general, who was sent in 1876 to 
investigate the financial situation of Egypt, reported that “ the expenditure, 
though heavy, would not of itself have produced the present crisis, which may 
be attributed almost entirely to the ruinous conditions of the loans raised for 
pressing requirements, due in some cases to causes over which the Khedive 
had little control.” ^ This statement strikes at the root of the problem and is 
well worth a bit of elaboration, for the financial history of Egypt prior to 1875 


^ Edw.'ird Dicey: The Story of the Khedivate (I^ondon, 1902), p. no. 

Sec csf)riially Thnidorc Roilistcin: Egypt’s Ruin (London. 1910). pp. 34-6; George Young: 
Egypt (New York. 1927), pp. 82 fT. 

Egypt , No. 7 (1H7O). 
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is particularly instructive of the methods of modern imperialism. Ismail and 
Egypt were systematically victimized by the money-sharpers and jobbers whose 
headquarters were at Alexandria. The Khedive’s European training and his 
love for petty bargaining could not save him from their clutches. As Lord 
Cromer himself says: “The maximum amount of harm is probably done when 
an Oriental ruler is for the first time brought into contact with the European 
system of credit. . . . During the early years of his [Ismail’s] rule, Egypt must 
have been an earthly paradise for all who had money to lend at usurious rates 
of interest, or third rate goods of which they wished to dispose at first rate 
prices. 

What happened in Egypt in these years has been aptly described as “ a case 
of financial robbery such as had never been heard of before, except in the case 
of Turkey.” Adventurers of the most questionable type flocked to Egypt like 
vultures to feed on the spoils. Whereas there had been only about 3,000 for¬ 
eigners in Egypt in 1836, there were 100,000 in 1S70. Under the capitulations 
these foreigners were all outside the jurisdiction of the native courts and subject 
only to consular control. Many of them lived and grew rich in the smug¬ 
gling business. Tobacco and opium were brought in in large cjuantities, and 
the foreign consuls, of whom there were about seventeen, invariably protected 
their nationals against interference. It should be added that foreigners were 
completely exempt from taxation, and that this ideal situation, which, it has 
been estimated, cost the Egj'ptian government about )r500,ooo annually, con¬ 
tinued until 1S76, when fourteen of the powers agreed to the establishment of 
mixed tribunals in Egypt. 

The Levantines who were not engaged in smuggling were mostly either 
concession-hunters or bankers, and in these roles they frequently acted as 
agents or go-betweens for outwardly more respectable concerns in Paris and 
London. These “ jackals of finance,” as Dicey calls them, frequently sought 
concessions, not in order to make a reasonable profit on them, but in order to 
bring suit against the government in case of the slightest failure to live up to 
the terms. In constructing the harbour works of Alexandria British contractors 
overcharged about eighty per cent. Instances of less impressive graft were 
legion. But the great opportunity for profits came in furnishing the Khedive 
with the funds he required for his extensive innovations. The great Jewish 
banking-houses of Paris and London — the Rothschilds, Friihlings, Oppen- 
heims, and BischofiFheims — floated the loans with heavy discount and took 
for themselves a fancy commission. The interest was usually six or seven per 
cent, but for the Egyptian government it invariably amounted to upward of 
twelve or thirteen per cent, running as high as twenty-five or twenty-seven per 
cent. Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, who probably knew more of Egyptian finance 
than any man in his day, says that none of the loans of Ismail cost him less 
than twelve per cent. In the great loan of 1873 the Khedive got, instead of the 

^ Earl of Cromer: Modern Egypt (New York, 1908), Volume I, pp. 58-9. 
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face value of 32,000,000, only about ^19,000,000, and a large part of this in 
depreciated treasury notes. In order to meet the mounting charges for debt 
service Ismail soon had to resort to short-term loans, which offered the sharks 
in Alexandria their golden opportunity. Borrowing the money in Paris or 
London for three to six per cent, they took from Ismail interest varying from 
twelve to twenty per cent. Under such circumstances it docs not take long for 
a government to get into the habit of incurring new indebtedness in order to 
meet the service of the old. It has been estimated that by 1882 Egypt had paid in 
interest a sum equal to the total capital lent her, plus interest at six per cent. 
Yet her total indebtedness was still ;^90,ooo,ooo of which no more than two 
thirds had ever found their way into the Egyptian treasury.’ 

While the financial cliques of Alexandria, Paris, and London were batten¬ 
ing on the exorbitant commissions and attractive returns from the jobbings in 
“ Egyptians,” the palmy days of Ismail’s reign had already come to a close and 
he was rapidly drifting into bankruptcy. Having sold the interest coupons on 
his 177,000 shares of Suez Canal stock, he was soon obliged to cast about for a 
purchaser of the shares, in order to find money to meet an interest charge of 
some three million pounds, payable in December 1S75. This was Disraeli’s 
opportunity and he seized it with alacrity. Through an arrangement with the 
Rothschilds, who took a commission of two and a half per cent, he was able 
to secure the necessary sum while parliament was not in session. The transac¬ 
tion was carried through with the greatest secrecy and was not announced 
until the deal was completed.^ 

As a result of this clever move the Egyptian loan of 1873, which was quoted 
in London at 54 on November 15, rose to 73 by November 30, indicating a 
handsome profit for those who were in the know. But it would be erroneous 
to overemphasize the financial aspect of the transaction. The Khedive’s hold¬ 
ings did not give England a controlling share of the canal stock, though they 
made her the chief single stockholder and gave her in practice a determining 
voice in the councils of the company. For Great Britain’s imperial jx)sition the 
significance of this fact cannot be stressed too persistently. The canal was of 
supreme political and strategical importance, and it is on this aspect of the 
purchase that the chief emphasis must be laid. Speaking in parliament on 
February 21, 1876, Disraeli said: “I have never recommended and I do not 


^ The literature on H>o'ptian finance prior to 1875 is quite extensive. In addition to the 
British Blue Books sec T. Faucon: Iji Ruine de Vtgypte (Paris, 1873); J. C.: Histoirr financicre de 
Vtgyptc depuis Said Pacha, 18^^1876 (Paris, 1878); J. Seymour Keay: Spoiling the Egyptians 
(London, 1880); J. MacCoan: Egypt as it is (I.ondon, 1877); M. G. Mulhall: “ Efjyptian 
Finance” {Contemporary Review, October 1882). The best recent accounts arc those of Rothstein: 
^Hypf*s Ruin (London, 1910); Sabry: La Genhe de Vesprit national egyptien, 186^-1882 (Paris, 
1924); Leland 11 . Jenks; The Migration of British Capital to 187s (New York, 1927), chapter x; 
Mohamed II. Hackal: Im Dctte puhlique egyptienne (Paris, 1912). 

- Sec especially Charles l.csa^c: 1 .'Achat des actions de Suez (Paris, 1906), to be supplemented 
by Monypenny and Buckle: Life of Disraeli, Volume V, chapter xii» and Documents diplomatiqnes 
frangais, II, Nos. 13 fl. 
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now recommend this purchase as a financial investment. ... I do not recom¬ 
mend it either as a commercial speculation. ... I have always and do now 
recommend it to the country as a political transaction, and one which I believe 
is calculated to strengthen the empire.” Writing on the day when the purchase 
was announced, and carrying the same idea somewhat further, The Times 
said: “The public, both of this and other countries, will look to this important 
act of the British government rather in its political than its commercial aspects. 
It will be regarded as a demonstration, and something more: a declaration of 
intentions and a commencement of action upon them. ... It is impossible to 
separate in our thoughts the purchase of the Suez Canal shares from the 
question of England's future relations with Egypt, or the destinies of Egypt 
from the shadows that darken the Turkish Empire. . . . Should insurrection, 
or aggression from without or corruption within bring a political as well as 
financial collapse of the Turkish Empire, it might become necessary to take 
measures for the security of that part of the Sultan's dominions with which we 
are most nearly connected.” * 

Here you have the gist of the whole problem. With a great interest in the 
Suez Canal the English government had naturally a profound concern for the 
condition of the country through which the canal flowed. Bismarck saw this 
and once spoke of England’s needing Egypt as she needs her daily bread. 
Egypt, he continued, is like the spinal cord of the empire, which connects the 
backbone with the brain." These considerations certainly did not escape English 
.statesmen. Lady Gwendolen Cecil, indeed, tells us that her father, Lord Salis¬ 
bury, “ from his first occupation with the question, seems to have had no doubt 
as to what must be its ultimate issue, and at the outset was prepared actively 
to promote it.” ® Disraeli undoubtedly shared the conviction, though he kepi 
his ideas to himself. It is worth noting, however, that immediately after the 
purchase of the canal shares Mr. Stephen Cave was sent to Egypt to investigate 
the financial situation, though the Khedive had asked only for the appointment 
of two officials to participate in the work of the department of finance. The veil 
of mystery that has rested over this Cave mission has not been lifted by Mr. 
Buckle in the last volumes of the standard life of Disraeli. It has long been 
believed, however, that there was something more than the o.stcnsible {)urpose 
behind it, and in Egypt it was generally thought that Cave’s investigation 
was the prelude to a British occupation. If this was so, the idea was dropped, 
either because public opinion in England was not prepared for so radical a 
solution, or because the general international situation at the time of the Bal¬ 
kan crisis was regarded by Disraeli as unfavourable.^ After all, the Egyptian 


^ Quoted by Rothstcin, op. cit., p. 8. 

2 Conversation with Busch, June 9, 1882 (Busch: Bismarck, III, p. 52). 

® Cecil: IJfe oj Salisbury, II, p. 329. 

^ This matter is dealt with at length by Dicey: The Story of the Khedivate, pp. 133 If., and by 
Rothstein, op. cit., pp. 12 ff. 
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question could not be divorced from general European politics. It must be 
remembered that in the spring of 1876 the British government felt itself 
isolated in the face of the three imperial governments which were, so it seemed, 
attempting to solve the Balkan problem according to their own ideas. Under the 
circumstances it was of the utmost importance for England to maintain 
the friendly relations with France which had already found expression during 
the war scare of 1875. 

“As to our policy — the defence of it lies in a nutshell,” wrote Lord Salis¬ 
bury in retrospect a few years later to one of his political friends. “ When you 
have got a neighbour and faithful ally who is bent on meddling in a country 
in which you are deeply interested — you have three courses open to you. You 
may renounce — or monopolise — or share. Renouncing would have been to 
place the French across our road to India. Monopolising would have been 
very near the risk of war. So we resolved to share.” ^ The British policy during 
the following years, therefore, was one of co-operation with France and the 
recognition of what was called “ parity of influence.” The arrangement was 
not wholly satisfactory to either ssidc, and British statesmen were constantly 
haunted by the idea that circumstances might force them to take a stronger 
line and separate action. Salisbury steadfastly refused to make a definite en¬ 
gagement with France recognizing parity of influence and told the French 
foreign minister, Waddington, in September 187S, that, while England had 
no intention of establishing an exclusive footing in Egypt, she must not be 
held to any promise if the Turkish Empire went to pieces. “As matters now 
stand, we have no choice but to admit some sort of parity of influence between 
England and France,” he wrote to Disraeli. “ But the state of affairs may 
change and it may suit us at some future period to push ahead; and then any 
obligatory engagement would be highly inconvenient.” “ On the other hand, 
Frcycinet, in his memoirs, expresses the opinion that from the French stand¬ 
point the condominium of England and France was a mistake, and that com¬ 
plete freedom of action would have served French interests more effectively. 

Into a detailed account of the working of the Anglo-French policy it is 
hardly necessary to enter here. A brief oudine of the course of events will 
suffice for the purposes of this study. Returning to the report of Mr. Cave, the 
interesting point is that the .situation of Egypt, from the financial standpoint, 
was pictured by the English investigator as being by no means desperate. 
“ Egypt,” says the report, “ is well able to bear the whole of her present in¬ 
debtedness at a rea.sonablc rate of interest; but she cannot go on renewing 
floating debts at 25% and raising loans at 12 or 13% to meet these additions 
to her debt.” Still, the report made much of Ismail’s extravagances and served 
to undermine what little credit he had left. 

Hardly was the report published when the Khedive, on April 8, 1876, 

* Cecil, op. cil., II, pp. ,^31-2. 

- Ibid., II, pp. 332, 334; Documents diploruaiiques jrangais, 11 , No. 342. 
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suspended payment of treasury bills. On May 2, under the influence of French 
and Italian advisers, he established the Public Debt Commission {Caisse de la 
Dette Puhlique). On May 7 he announced the unification of the entire debt at 
ninety-one million pounds, with interest at six per cent, plus a sinking fund of 
one per cent. This arrangement caused consternation in London, for it favoured 
the holders of the floating debt, who were mostly French and Italians, at the 
expense of the holders of the consolidated debt, who were mostly English. The 
English government and the bondholders refused to name a representative to 
sit on the commission, and soon afterwards negotiations were opened between 
Mr. Goschen, as agent for English interests, and M. joubert, as agent for the 
French. Goschen succeeded in having some of the earlier loans, which were 
floated in England, excluded from the general funded debt. For them the 
original interest rate was retained. It was also arranged that European con- 
trollers-general should be named, one to supervise income, another to watch 
over expenditure. The Khedive, who was quite helpless, was obliged to accept 
the Goschen-Joubert suggestions and issued a decree to that effect in Novem¬ 
ber 1876. 

The Goschen-Joubert inquiry and the so-called Goschen Decree, by which 
its recommendations were accepted, were of considerable importance, for they 
established Anglo-French co-operation. The Paris government had from the 
start taken its stand firmly behind the bondholders, a fact which Freycinct 
bemoans in his memoirs. The English government, on the other hand, carefully 
abstained from interfering officially. This was true after the Goschen mission as 
well as before. The government refused to name either a commissioner of the 
public debt or a controller-general. Goschen was invited by the Khedive to 
make suggestions, which were later accepted. But one must not be misled by 
this attitude on the part of the government. Goschen worked with the unofficial 
approval of the English ministers, and he was justified in telling the bond¬ 
holders on his return: “ When we went to Egypt we found France and England 
not united, but struggling for different financial schemes; wc have left English 
influence and French influence both working together to support the scheme 
which wc have propounded.” ^ Freycinct dales the Anglo-French condominium 
from the institution of this decree. 

But the arrangements made by the representatives of the English and 
French investors, attractive as they were from the standpoint of London and 
Paris, were hardly workable in Egypt. The obligations of the Khedive’s gov¬ 
ernment were, to be sure, met with the greatest punctuality during 1877, but 
only at the cost of the most rutliless taxation and oppressive extortion. The 
country suffered severely, the more so as the Nile floods were irregular and 
the year was a bad one for the crops. What happened, therefore, was that 

' Arthur D. Elliot: IJfe of George Joachim Goschen (New York, 1911), Volume I, chapter v. 
A full account of these developments may be found in Cromer, op. cit., I, pp. 12 £ 1 .; Rothstcin, 
op. cit., pp. 24 ff.; Freycinct: Iji Question d’tgypte (Paris, 1905), pp. 154 ff. 
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^7,473,000 out of the total revenue of ^9,543,000 went to the service of the 
debt. After payment of the regular tribute to the Sultan and the dues on the 
canal shares which had been sold to England the government had left some¬ 
thing over a million pounds for the administration of the country. Of course 
this situation could not last, no matter how ready the bondholders were to 
insist on their pound of flesh. 

It was at this very time, in April 1877, Nubar Pasha, the Egyptian 
statesman of Armenian birth who had been most instrumental in getting the 
mixed tribunals established in Egypt, but who had fallen into disgrace, appeared 
in London. His object was to bring about intervention in Egypt and, if possible, 
to induce the English to establish a protectorate, as a counter-weight to the 
threatening Russian advance in the Balkans and in Asia Minor. Nubar found 
much sympathy for his idea in official circles, but the members of the ministry 
turned a deaf car, evidently because they were more anxious than ever to avoid 
a falling out with France. The sole evidence of Niibar’s efforts was to be found 
in the active campaign begun by Edward Dicey in the Nineteenth Century, 
With information supplied by Nubar the English journalist advanced one 
argument after another to show the hopelessness of a satisfactory settlement 
with Ismail and the necessity for England to protect her route to India.^ 

As the only way out of the impasse another commission of inquiry was 
decided upon at the beginning of 1878. The French government having been 
most insistent on the ability of the Egyptian government to pay and having 
capitulated entirely to the bondholders, the presidency of the commission was 
given to M. de Lesseps. In reality, however, the chairmanship devolved upon 
the vice-president, Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, under whose leadership the 
commission demanded and secured the wadcst powers and applied the most 
rigorous methods. I'hc. report of the commission was ready in August 1878. 
It turned out to be a merciless indictment of Ismail and an unqualified con¬ 
demnation of the system of personal rule. The Khedive was called upon to 
turn over responsibility to his ministers. He reluctantly called Nubar Pasha to 
form a cabinet, in which Wilson himself became minister of finance, while 
a Frenchman, Blignicres, became minister of public works. The road was 
now free for the flotation of another loan by the Rothschilds, the Khedivial 
estates serving as security." 

The experiment of the “ responsible ministry ” did not turn out to be very 
successful. It was, after all, primarily “ the substitution of the bondholders* 
absolutism for that of the Khedive,” as Rothstcin puts it rather bluntly.'* The 
chief purpose of the ministry was to regulate affairs in such a way that the 

’ See csixrcially Edward Dicey: England and Egypt (London, 1881), pp. 19-20, and his 
Story of the Khedivate, pp. 166 fl. The German amhassiidor's very interesting reports of his conver¬ 
sations with Nubar at this time may be found in Dir Grossr Politic, II, Nos. 290, 294. 295. 

- The must complete account of the work of the commission may be found in C. Rivers 
Wilson: Chapters from my Official Life (London, 1916), chapters xi-xiv. 

^ Rothstein. up. cit., p. 62. 
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money could be found to pay the European investors. In the interest of greater 
efficiency numbers of Europeans were brought in to act as officials, all of whom 
enjoyed attractive salaries, while the native officials went unpaid for a year or 
eighteen months. The ministry carried this type of economy too far, however, 
when it placed twenty-five hundred officers of the army on half pay, although 
their salaries were already far in arrears. This move led to a military demon¬ 
stration in February 1S79, during which the lives of Nubar and Wilson were 
for a moment endangered. 

Whether the Khedive was in any way connected with this demonstration 
we need not investigate here. It would apjicar that he had no part in the action 
of the army, but he naturally had little sympathy for the Nuhar-Wilson com¬ 
bination, had abstained from all participation in the affairs of government, and 
very likely had intrigued against his ministers, as Lord Cromer asserts. At any 
rale, the incident of February gave him an excellent opportunity to step for¬ 
ward once more, to declare that the ministry enjoyed neither his own confi¬ 
dence nor that of the country, and to replace it with a native cabinet under 
Sherif Pasha, in April 1S7Q. The new government was to be responsible 10 a 
Chamber of Notables, elected by the population. It is hardly to be supposed that 
Ismail was interested in the establishment of free institutions for their own sake. 
Lord Cromer is probably right in saying that the free institutions were intended 
to be an instrument by which the Khedive could regain his personal power, of 
which he had been deprived by foreign interference. It may also be that his 
object was to drive a wedge into the Anglo-French entente, for the French 
government, which had urged upon Ismail the Goschendoubert decree and all 
later schemes and had ap{K)inted Blignicres officially, was bound to take the 
Khedive’s coup d'etat as a direct affront, while the British government, which 
W'as not officially involved, would be less likely to offer strong oj)|)(Jsiiion. 

However that may have been, the Khedive's move nullified the importance 
of a new financial scheme which the commission of inquiry had worked out 
and which was completed just as the so-called “ European ministry ” was over¬ 
thrown. Ismail was free now to produce a plan of his own, which involved 
the reduction of the interest on the unified debt from .seven to six per cent, the 
payment in cash of fifty-five per cent of the floating debt (the remainder to be 
paid in two and a half years), and the assignment of four million pounds 
annually to administrative purposes. 

Before the British and French governments had time to reach an agreement 
as to the course to be pursued under these changed circumstances, the diplo¬ 
matic world was surprised on May i8 by a vigorous protest from the German 
government against the new financial scheme of Ismail. Austria came out with 
a similar protest, but it was not until June 8 that England and France followed 
suit. I'his spectacular move on the part of Bismarck has given rise to much 
conjecture regarding the motives which lay behind it. The German interests 
in Egypt were insignificant at the time, and the chancellor’s policy could hardly 
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be accounted for as a stroke in behalf of German investors.^ Lord Salisbury 
and others thought the only plausible explanation could be found in the 
desire of the chancellor to protect the interests of his banker friend Herr 
Bleichrbdcr." But this naive idea is hardly tenable. Bismarck was not the man 
to pursue a personal policy of this sort. His action was no doubt influenced by 
considerations of general politics. Ever since 1875 he had been suggesting to 
England the occupation of Egypt, cither as a counter-weight to Russian gains 
in the Balkans or Asia Minor, or to eventual French gains in Tunis. Iji the 
spring of iSyg, however, his relations with Russia were becoming very tense. 
To suggest that at such a crucial moment he would have aimed at setting 
England and Prance by the ears, as has frequently been maintained, would be 
to deny him even average ability in statesmanship. It is clear from the Cierman 
documents that while the German chancellor may have desired a certain 
amount of rivalry and tension between FLngland and Russia or between Eng- 
lanil and F'rance, he also desired to prevent such tension from leading to war.'' 

The situation in the si)ring of threatened to end in the rupture of the 
Anglo-French condominium, for the Ihiglish were clearly unwilling to act as 
vigorously in behalf of the bondholders as were the French. “ It may be quite 
tolerable and even agreeable tcj the French government to go into [)artncrship 
with the bondholders; or rather, to act as Sheriff’s officer for them," wrote 
Lord Salisbury to Lord Lyons. " But to us it is a new and embarrassing sensa¬ 
tion. Egypt can never prosper as long as some 85% of her revenue goes into 
[)aying interest on her debt. We have no wish to part company with France; 
.still less do wc mean that France should acejuire in Egypt any special ascend¬ 
ancy; but, subject to these two considerations, 1 should be glad to be free of 
the companionship of the bondholders.” * Bismarck’s surprising intervention 
was clearly designed to encourage the English and to anticipate a split in the 
Aiiglo-F'rench entente which would have driven France into the arms of Russia. 
This c(jmes out clearly enough in the assurances which the CJcrmaii government 
gave to both the English and FTcnch governments that there was no intention 
of infringing in any way on the political field where the Anglo-French entente 
functioned.® 

The united front presented by the powers certainly did much to hearten 
the Fhiglish. Salisbury, who was convinced that there could be no “decent” 
government in Egypt until Ismail himself was overthrown, joined France in 
advising the Khedive to abdicate. The other powers followed suit and finally 
appealed to the Sultan to depose the Egyptian ruler. On June 26, 1S79 the 

^ See especially MaihiUlc Klcinc: Deutschland itnd die iigyptische I'rage, yS75“/S’<>o (Greifs- 
wald, 1027), chapter i. 

- Cecil, op. cit., II, p. 353. 

^ Sec, for example. Die Grosse Politil^, II, No. 204; HI, No. 661; Lyall: Ufe of Lord Dufferin, 
P- 3^59; Documents diplomatiques fran^ais, II, Nos. jqo, 403, 408, 440, 476. 

Ocil, op. cit., II, p. 

Documents diplomatiques iranf'tiis, II, Nos. 408, 430, 4.)u. 
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Sultan informed Ismail of his deposition in a novel fashion by sending him a 
telegram addressed to the “ Ex-Khedive Ismail Pasha.” ^ 

The new Khedive, Tewfik Pasha, was honest and well-intentioned, but he 
lacked the personality and strength of his father. With the example of Ismail 
before him, he made no effort to resist the demands of the foreign powers, but 
did as he was told. In September 1879 the controllers-gencral were re-estab¬ 
lished, with the important additional provision that they should not be removed 
again without the consent of England and France. In other words, the British 
government now followed the example of France and openly took part in the 
work of securing the interests of the bondholders. Lord Salisbury had his 
misgivings, and thought that it would be safer and more effective to work as 
“ wirepullers ” rather than as ostensible rulers, but of the two evils, foreign 
ministers or controllers, the latter was certainly the lesser." 

During the winter and spring the attention of the European world was 
centred on the work of financial reorganization, w^hich could now be carried 
through without opposition. An international commission, on which England 
and France had double representation, went over the entire situation and pre¬ 
sented a report which was embodied in the law of liquidation of July 17, 1880. 
With certain modifications this law remained the financial charter of Egypt. 
The entire indebtedness of the country was rearranged in certain categories, 
and the interest was reduced. On the other hand, the revenue was estimated 
at a low figure, with the provision that all surplus should be devoted to the 
redemption of the debt, so that the interests of the bondholders were amply 
cared for. Under this law the financial aspect of the Egyptian question was 
effectively settled, and in the succeeding period this problem played a less 
significant part in the development of the situation. 

With a total debt of about ninety-eight million pounds, financial soundness 
could be maintained in Egypt only by the practice of rigid economy. The policy 
pursued by the controllers-general, however, did not in any way interfere with 
the more than one thousand European officials who drew an annual salary of 
some three hundred thousand pounds. It affected rather the Egyptian popula¬ 
tion generally, and more particularly the army officers of the lower grades, who 
were natives, in contrast to the higher officers, who were of Turkish or Cir¬ 
cassian race. One would think that the outbreak against Nubar and Wilson in 
February 1879 should have shown the danger of rousing the anger of the 
troops, but it did not. The officers continued to receive cavalier treatment, their 
discontent grew, and before long they were to appear as the leaders of the 
opposition. 

It would be erroneous, however, to regard the troubles which arose in 
Egypt in 1881 and 1882 purely as a mutinous movement of discontented officers. 
This view was commonly held in western Europe at the time, and even Lord 


^ New material in Documents diplomatiques fran^ais, II, Nos. 407, 4a2-9. 
2 Cecil, op. cit., II, pp. 355. 359. 
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Cromer, writing in 1908, thought that the disorders were attributable chiefly 
to a clique of military agitators. That this view is mistaken there can now be 
little doubt. Loid Morlcy, in his biography of Gladstone, admits that the powers 
misunderstood the nature of the movement: “They perceived in it no more 
than a military rising. It was in truth national as well as military; it was anti- 
European, and above all, it was in its objects anti-Turk,” 

In order to understand this first Egyptian national movement one must 
remember that Mehemet Ali had, in the earlier part of the century, endowed 
Egypt with a [)olitical individuality and had enabled her to play a part in 
European history quite out of proportion to her actual strength and resources. 
One must also remember the influence of the numerous Frenchmen who were 
in the service of Mehemet and his successors and who brought to Egypt some¬ 
thing of the western European outlook. Furthermore, the deciphering of the 
hieroglyphs, the establishment of museums, the development of Egyptology, all 
these factors contributed to the growth of a national consciousness among the 
members of the rising generation. Ismail, who put over a hundred thousand 
children into elementary schools, unquestionably furthered the process of 
national revival. By 1875 Cairo had become the intellectual centre of Islam. The 
great University of A 1 Azhar, with its fifteen thousand students, was a rallying- 
point for those with’ national aspirations as well as for those with religious ideals. 

The great leader of early Egyptian nationalism in the 1870’s was Jemmal ed 
Din, an Afghan by birth who had come to Constantinople in 1870 and had 
served as a member of the Turkish council on public instruction. His great 
idea was to bring Islam into harmony with modern thought and to identify it 
with science and progress. Forced to leave the Turkish capital because of the 
opposition to his teachings of the reactionary Sheikh ul Islam and the ulemas, 
Jemmal came to Cairo in 1871 and soon assumed the leadership of the religious 
and political renaissance. His doctrine has been described as a sort of political 
Panislamism. Arguing that the Christian states excused the attacks and humilia¬ 
tions which they inflicted on the Moslem states by pointing to the “ backward¬ 
ness” of the latter, he pointed out that the Christian states nevertheless pre¬ 
vented in every possible way the efforts made by “ backward ” states in the 
direction of reform. Therefore the Moslem states must unite in a great league 
for self-protection and must acquire the technique and secrets of European 
power. Among other things a constitutional form of government must be 
introduced. 

The effects of JemmaPs teaching were soon to be seen. Impressed, no doubt, 
by the experiments of Midhat Pasha in Turkey and the introduction of a 
Western constitution in 1876, and influenced further by the religious and racial 
aspect of the Russian-Turkish War, in which some thirty thousand Egyptian 
troops took part, the followers of Jemmal developed an ardent activity in the 
years 1877-8. A native press sprang up, and before long something resembling 
a national, constitutional party appeared on the scene. Of course, one must not 
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look for absolute unity of purpose or for consistency in a rudimentary move¬ 
ment of this sort. Religious, political, and social factors were all intertwined 
in it, and within the group itself there were ill-concealed contradictions and 
antagonisms. The ecstatic partisanship of European Arabophils, like Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt, harmed the movement {>erhaps more than it helped it, for by 
idealizing it these men made it rather ridiculous in the disillusioned eyes of the 
Westerner. It is fairly clear, however, that the religious clement played a rela¬ 
tively unimportant role. There was not much of the antichristian crusade in 
the activities of the national group. The movement was, in fact, directed prima¬ 
rily against the domination of the country by foreign interests, against the 
personal rule of Ismail, and against the monopoly of office and social position 
by the Turkish and Circassian elements.^ 

The demonstration against Nubar and Wilson in February 1879 may be 
taken as the first overt act on the part of the opposition. The Chamber of 
Notables, which was summoned by Ismail for his own purposes, submitted 
demands in the spring of 1879 which could hardly have been inspired by the 
Khedive or have met with his approval. Powers analogous to those of a Eu¬ 
ropean parliament were demanded for the chamber, in addition to a liberal 
electoral law and a responsible ministry. To represent the chamber as a mere 
t(X)l in the hands of Ismail is certainly to misunderstand the whole situation. 
The chamber, relying no doubt on the army, was in opposition not only to tlic 
European domination, but also to Ismail himself. Ismail tried to use the anti- 
foreign aspect of the chamber’s demands to re-establish his personal power. As 
it happened, the conflict between the Khedive and the chamber was prevented 
only by his own deposition. 

The events of June 1879 did not, however, settle the problem, for they only 
re-established the foreign influence on a firmer basis. In September 1879 the 
opposition organized a secret national party at Hclouan, near Cairo. At this 
time the military and civil elements were already working in unison. The mani¬ 
festo of the group, drawn up in November, declared in so many words that 
“ the party cannot consider the government constituted by foreign influence 
as the expression of the desires and needs of the country.” The public debt was 
to be guaranteed by the nation, but foreign control was to be tolerated only 
on an international basis and only as a special and temporary arrangement to 
supervise the service of the debt.” 

The organization of the opposition offered at least some possibility of redress 
against the arbitrary actions of Tewfik and his foreign mentors. When, in 

^ Although W. S. Blunt's Secret IJistary oj the English Occupation of Egypt (London, 1907) 
must be used with caution, much can l>c learned from it in repard to the nationalist movement, 
because of Blunt’s close contacts with the leaders. One should also consult A. M. Broa<lley’s Httw 
We Defended Arahi and his Friends (I-ondon, 1884). By far the best general account, and one on 
which I liavc relied heavily, is M. Sabry's Jm Genlse de Vesprit national egyptien, 186^-1882 (Paris, 
1924), which makes use of much unj)ublishcd material bearing on the movement and its leaders. 

* Sabry, op. dt., pp. i 73 “ 4 - 
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January 1881, a native officer was removed from his position and replaced by a 
Circassian, the officers of several regiments, led by Ahmed Arabi, protested. 
Summoned to a conference with Osman Rifki, the minister of war, who was a 
Circassian, they suspected a plot and arranged for their deliverance, in case of 
necessity, by their own troops. It had been planned, in fact, to court-martial 
them, but the interference of the troops saved the officers, who now demanded 
the dismissal of the minister of war. The Khedive was helpless and was con¬ 
sequently obliged to yield. He appointed as war minister Mahmud Pasha Sami, 
one of the nationalists and perhaps the ablest and most energetic of the whole 
group. A commission was established under the presidency of Arabi himself 
to investigate the situation of the army and to suggest reforms. The essential 
demands of the army, for increased pay and equality of opportunity, were 
granted without opposition on the part of Tcwlik. 

And yet the situation did not quiet down. The Khedive was afraid to pro¬ 
ceed against the army, which became more and more insubordinate, while the 
army officers themselves feared for their position and their lives. Finally, after 
continued friction, Tewfik summoned up all his courage, dismissed Mahmud 
Sami, and announced the transfer of the most disalTecied regiments from Cairo 
to Alexandria. This step led to the great demonstration of September 9, when 
the regiments, under Arabics leadership, marched to the palace and submitted 
to the frightened Khedive three far-reaching demands: the dismissal of the 
ministers, the convocation of the chamber, and the increase of the army to 
eighteen thousand men. When the Khedive agreed to the first two demands 
and promised to refer the third to Constantinople, he practically resigned power 
into the hands of the opposition. The army, and with it the national movement, 
was well on the way to complete victory. 

All these happenings served to make the position of the foreign control a 
very painful one. The Khedive, on whom so much depended, was at the mercy 
of the army. The opposition demanded a modification of the existing arrange¬ 
ment which had put Egypt under foreign tutelage. It was perfectly clear that, as 
the Alexandria correspondent of The Times reported, the movement of the army 
had no other object than the destruction of European interference with Egyptian 
administration.^ A conflict was inevitable, for, to speak with Lord Morley, “ the 
law of liquidation — whatever else we may think of it — at least made the 
policy of Egypt for the Egyptians unworkable.” " 

In France there was some inclination to adopt the nationalist movement 
and to pose as the champion of popular aspirations. But this tendency did not 
meet with the approval of the governing circles, which wxre strongly influenced 
by bankers and financiers. “ All we could see in Egypt,” complains Freycinet, 
” was debtors; a single interest dominated everything, and that was the interest 
of the European creditors.” ® The British government, now in the hands of the 

^ Quoted by Rothsicin, op. cit., p. i??. 2 Morley: Uje of Gladstone, III, p. 76. 

* I*rc*ycinct: La Question d’l^gypte, p. 194. 
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Liberal Gladstone ministry, with Lord Granville as foreign minister, had no 
particular policy and would gladly have accepted the mission of Turkish troops 
to restore order. But this solution was made impossible by the vigorous opposi¬ 
tion of the French, who had to consider the possible effect of such a move on 
the populations of Tunis and Algeria. When the Sultan finally did send two 
commissioners, the English joined the French in sending a warship to Alex¬ 
andria by way of persuading the Turkish agents to return home. So far as one 
can detect, the only result of this interlude was that it brought the various 
opposition groups in Egypt into closer union than ever, in view of the danger 
of foreign intervention. 

The general uncertainty in the situation was brought to a rather abrupt 
close when Gambctia, who came into power in November 1881, assumed the 
initiative and proposed vigorous action on behalf of Tewfik, who, it was be¬ 
lieved, would be dethroned by the national party or would fall wholly under 
the influence of the chamber, which was to meet on December 23. The idea of 
intervention on behalf of the Khedive w'as not a new one. Lord Lyons had 
written home as early as September 30 suggesting this very course: “ I think the 
best thing to be done is to take an opportunity of distinctly manifesting at 
Cairo the continuance of the Anglo-French understanding. If we let cither the 
Egyptians or Foreign Powers suppose they can upset that, we shall not be able 
to maintain the English and French controllers, and if they disappear the finan¬ 
cial prosperity will disappear with them, and we shall have the bondholders, 
French and English, on our backs again.” ^ 

The line of argument used in this letter probably underlay Gambetta’s 
policy also. At any rate, the vigorous French statesman was able to convince 
his English friends of the necessity for doing something, and Lord Granville 
accepted the draft of a note which w^as handed to the Khedive by the British 
and French consuls-gcncral on January 8, 1882. This has gone down in history 
as the Gambetta Note. In it the two governments declared that they considered 
the maintenance of the Khedive on the throne “ as alone able to guarantee, for 
the present and future, the good order and development of general prosperity 
in Egypt,” and that the two governments, “ being closely associated in the re¬ 
solve to guard by their united efforts against all cause of complication, internal 
or external, which might menace the order of things established in Egypt, do not 
doubt that the assurance publicly given of their formal intentions in this respect 
will tend to avert the dangers to which the Government of the Khedive might 
be exposed, and which would certainly find England and France united to 
oppose them.” 

This threatening note, which specifically mentioned the chamber as one of 
the dangers menacing the Khedive and his cabinet and was therefore a slap 
in the face for the nationalist party, could have been effective only if the 
two governments had been willing to follow up the threat with coercive action. 


1 Newton: Lord Lyons, II, pp. 258-9. 
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Gambctta was evidently prepared to go the limit and thought the English 
would do likewise. Granville had made a reservation to the effect that the note 
should not be taken as committing the English government to any particular 
mode of action, but Gambetta understood this to imply that action of some sort 
would be taken if necessary. When it turned out that such was not the case, 
and that Granville intended the whole thing as a platonic demonstration of 
moral support, the two governments appeared simply ridiculous.^ 

Far from attaining any positive gains through the issuance of the note, 
France and England only weakened the Khedive and his government. Coming 
at a time when there was no real danger of revolution or disturbance, the joint 
action of the powers was looked upon in Egy'pt as unwarranted interference 
and dictation. Sir Edward Malet, the English representative, wrote in alarm in 
the days following the submission of the note: “The communication has, at 
all events temporarily, alienated from us all confidence. Everything was pro¬ 
gressing capitally, and England was looked on as the sincere wellwishcr and 
protector of the country. Now, it is considered that England has definitely 
thrown in her lot with France, and that France, from motives in connection 
with her Tunisian campaign, is determined ultimately to intervene here.” 
Furthermore, as Malct reported on the following day: “ For the moment it has 
had the effect to cause a more complete union of the national party, the military, 
and the Chamber, to unite these three in a common bond of opposition to 
England and France, and to make them feel more forcibly than they did before 
that the tic which unites Egypt to the Ottoman Empire is a guarantee to which 
they must strongly adhere to save themselves from aggression.” “ 

Another important result of the Gambetta Note was that it brought the 
European powers upon the scene once again. Thus far Bismarck had supported 
the actions of England and France, because he needed the Anglo-French en¬ 
tente and desired to prevent France from drifting into dependence on Russia. 
But in June i88r the signature of the Alliance of the Three Emperors had 
alleviated the Russian-German tension, and Bismarck’s interest in the Anglo- 
French entente was diminished accordingly. The Cjambetta Note seemed to 
indicate Anglo-French action in Egypt at an early date. It w^as only reasonable 
to suppose that in this action Gambetta and France would play the leading 
role. Such an increase in French prestige and strength could not be to Ger¬ 
many’s interest, so Bismarck, much as he despised the weakness and vacillation 
of the Gladstone government, determined to build a golden bridge over which 
Granville could retreat. As early as January 10,1882 the French charge d’affaires 
in Berlin reported that conferences between the representatives of Germany, 
Russia, Austria, and Italy were taking place. On February 2 these discussions 
ended, when the states in question submitted to the Sultan identic notes in 
which they expressed the opinion that the status quo in Egypt, as established by 


^ An excellent discussion in Frcycinct: La Question d'£gypte, pp. 206 ff. 
* Quoted by Cromer, op. cit., I, pp. 228-^. 
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the firmans of the Sultan and by European agreements, should be maintained 
and that it could not be modified without previous understanding between the 
great powers and the suzerain. 

Bismarck and Granville were agreed that Anglo-French action would be 
dangerous to European peace, and that Egypt might in the end prove to be 
the Schleswig-Holstein of the Western powers, as the German chancellor put it. 
He therefore urged upon the English minister the desirability of not antagoniz¬ 
ing the Turkish government further by repeated demands for reform in Arme¬ 
nia. What England should do, he said, was to a{)peal to the Sultan to restore 
order in Egypt. Such a procedure would avoid conflict with other powers and 
would, at the same time, leave the innocuous I'urks as the guardians of the Brit¬ 
ish route to India. Granville, however, could not quite bring himself to taking up 
this suggestion, the more so as he knew that the French were unalterably op¬ 
posed to it. He therefore did the next best thing and decided to iniernationalizc 
the question — that is, to work out a program in consultation with the other 
powers. Gambetta would hardly have consented to this, but the fall of his min¬ 
istry on January 30 brought in a Freycinct cabinet. I'he new premier was much 
more disposed to ado[)t the suggestion.^ 

“ As far as can be gathered, the attitude of both governments was the reverse 
of heroic. The British government was anxious to hand over its responsibility 
to other parties, and the French government was not disposed to take any ini¬ 
tiative at all,” says Lord Newton in a summary of the situation which is only 
too accurate." Bismarck could hardly believe that a great power like England 
could be ruled with such complete lack of foresight. He felt that England under 
Gladstone could no longer be reckoned one of the important and certain factors 
in European politics.'* Fortunately Freycinet agreed to consultation wnth the 
other powers, and negotiations could begin for the convocation of a conference 
to consider the question, if the necessity for actual intervention arose. The fijrm 
of intervention, whether by Turkish troops under conditions laid down by the 
powers, or by an Anglo-French force operating under a European mandate, 
was reserved for future discussion. 

For the time being, there appeared to be little danger of disorder in Egypt, 
for the Chamber of Notables, which had met on December 26, was distinctly 
moderate in its attitude. The Khedive himself seemed to be favourably disposed 
towards it and submitted a draft of an organic law or constitution which was 
the subject of debate during the whole month of January. The most difficult 
point to settle was the future control over the budget. The chamber insisted 
that, while the engagements and obligations of the government and the rights 
and powers of the foreign controllers should be unequivocally recognized, it 
should have the right to vote at least that part of the budget that pertained to 

’ Die Crosse PoUtik, IV, Nos. 723-■>; Filzmauricc: Ijfe of Ijord Granville, 11 , pp. 25Ch-f)o; 
Freycinct: La Question fV^nypte, pj). 217 ff.; Newton, op. cit., II, pp. 271-7. 

* Newton, ojj. til., 11 , p. 277. t Die Crosse Politik^. JV, No. 72*;. 
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the administration of the country and had nothing to do with the service of 
the debt. The representatives of England and France at Cairo and Lord 
Granville himself were rather inclined to take a sympathetic attitude and to 
accept these reasonable demands of the chamber, but the two controllers- 
gcncral, Sir Evelyn Baring and M. dc Blignicres saw nothing but the possible 
danger to the interests of the bondholders. They were supported in their obsti¬ 
nate attitude of refusal by Gambctta himself. 

Among the leaders of the nationalists it was felt that in the matter of budget 
control the ministry was too much under the influence of the controllers, and 
the chamber therefore requested the Khedive to summon a new ministry. 
Tcwfik, who had no means of resisting the constitutional movement, supported 
as it was by the army, was (jbliged to yield. On February 5 the new ministry, 
under Mahmud Pasha Sami, took office. In this ministry Arabi appeared as 
minister of war, while the rest of the cabinet also was composed of nationalists. 
Yet it speaks well for the nationalist leaders that this cabinet, which has been 
called the Ministry of National Defence, was, from the very start, quite as 
moderate as its predecessor. There is no satisfactory evidence to support the 
assertion sometimes made ^ that Mahmud Sami meditated the overthrow of 
the Khedive, the ejection of the foreign controllers, and the establishment of an 
Egyptian republic with himself as president. On the contrary, he asserted and 
reasserted in the most positive manner the intention of the government to 
respect its obligations and to support the arrangements made for the service 
of the debt. There was little of arbitrary military despotism about this regime. 
In fact, during February and March the situation w'as calmer than it had been 
for a long time. There was every indication that the new ministry would pro¬ 
gress in safe and sane fashion. 

Despite the moderation of the nationalist ministry, the representatives of the 
powers could not throw off a feeling of uneasiness. What would be the ultimate 
effect of the new movement upon the financial arrangements that had been 
worked out ? By many it was felt that .sooner or later an effort would be made 
to throw off foreign domination and dictation, and that, in order to safeguard 
the interc.sts involved, .some .sort of intervention would become necessary. Lord 
Cromer expresses the attitude of the European agents on the .spot when he says: 
“ The financial interests concerned were .so great, and the risk that financial 
di.sordcr would eventually have led to anarchy was so considerable, that it may 
well be that armed intervention of .some sort would ultimately have become an 
unavoidable necc.ssity.” ® It is certainly clear from the British Blue Books that 
men like Sir Edward Malet, the British consul-general, were in no way favour¬ 
able to the new regime. They regularly and faithfully reported home every 
little disturbance in the country and continued to talk about the “ anarchy ” 
prevalent throughout the land, and the evils of “military domination.” So 


' f.g., by P. G. Elgcxxi: 77 ;r Transit of Egypt (London. 1928), p. 70. 
Croiikcr: Modem Egypt, I, p. 233. 
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THE AFFAIR OF THE CONDEMNED OFFICERS 

persistent were these reports that Lord Granville finally proposed to the French 
government that the Sultan be invited to send a general to Egypt to restore 
discipline in the army, the Turkish representative to be accompanied by two 
colleagues, one English and one French.’ 

Considering the existing uncertainty and uneasiness, it is not to be wondered 
at that the powers seized the earliest opportunity to take a hand in affairs. The 
opportunity was furnished by Arabi himself. In the first months of 1882 he 
promoted hundreds of native Egyptian officers, at the same time retiring some 
of the Turkish and Circassian officers who had held high rank. This was, of 
course, a sort of political revenge, for the native officers had never been allowed 
to rise above the rank of colonel, while the Circassians secured all the attractive 
positions. Naturally the Circassian military did not relish the policy of the new 
ministry. There was threatening language used in their circles, and it may 
well be, as the government asserted, that there was a plot on fool to assassinate 
Arabi. On April 12 the cabinet arrested a number of officers, w'ho were 
tried by a court martial, over which, curiously enough, a Circassian presided. 
On May 2 forty officers, including Osman Rifki, former minister of war, were 
condemned to exile for life to the farthest limits of the Sudan, a judgment 
which was almost the equivalent of the death-sentence. 

In order to be valid this sentence recjuired the approval of the Khedive. 
Instead of consulting with his ministers, who, incidentally, favoured simple 
banishment from Egypt as an appropriate penally, Tewfik appealed to the 
English and French consuls for advice, and then to the representatives of the 
other powers. Eventually he approached even the Sultan, on the plea that 
Osman Rifki held rank in the Turkish army and hence could not be degraded 
without the Sultan’s consent. The whole object of Tewfik seems to have been 
to rid himself of the nationalist ministry and regain personal control through 
foreign aid. The danger of foreign intervention seemed slight to the Khedive, 
who was clearly relying on his ability to play one power off against the other. 

Anyone could see that the Khedive, by appealing to Europe, was precipi¬ 
tating a conflict with his nationalist ministers. Some, like Sir Edward Malct, 
evidently thought that the policy was a good one, and that the time had 
come to cut the Gordian knot: “ I venture to observe that in considering the 
form in which the sentence of the court-martial should be dealt with by the 
Khedive, the bearing of the general situation should be taken into account. It 
should be remembered that the present Ministry is distinctly hitherto bent upon 
diminishing the Anglo-French protection, and that, as a matter of fact, our 
influence is daily decreasing. It will not be possible for us to regain our ascend¬ 
ancy until the military supremacy which at present weighs upon the country 
is broken. The Minister for Foreign Affairs told me this morning, unofficially, 
that the Government would resist the arrival of Turkish Commissioners by 
force, and he begged me to use my influence to prevent this complication. I 

^ Cf. Egypt. No. 7 (1882), passim. 
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believe, however, that some complication of an acute nature must supervene 
before any satisfactory solution of the Egyptian question can be attained, and 
that it would be wiser 10 hasten it than to endeavour to retard it, because the 
longer misgovernment lasts the more difficult it is to remedy the evils which 
it has caused.” ‘ 

It is surprising that such an outspoken report should ever have found its 
way into a published Blue Book. Of course, the views of Malct were not the 
views of the British foreign office, but it was inevitable that, under the influence 
of such expressions of (jpinion, the policy of the British government should 
have become affected. The complications envisaged by Malet were not slow in 
supervening. The Egyptian ministry regarded the Khedive’s appeal to foreign 
powers as a very serious departure, which it was, and summoned the chamber 
without consulting I'ewfik. Thus was created what Freycinct describes as a 
“ revolutionary situation.” It was clear that the nationalist leaders were bent 
on the deposition of the Khedive." In Paris as well as in London it was felt that 
something must be done promptly to pul an end to the revolutionary move¬ 
ment. Frcycinet, while anxious to work in consonance with the other powers, 
suggested that England and France, whose preponderant rights had been recog¬ 
nized by the other governments, should send squadrons to Alexandria. Since 
the two powers did not have a European mandate, it was agreed that they 
should not land troops. If debarkation of an armed force were to become neces¬ 
sary, Frcycinet was willing to have the Turks summoned, provided always 
that they acted under Anglo-French control and for a specific purpose. 

This policy, it must be confessed, was a rather involved one, for the question 
of how and when Turkey should intervene was left quite uncertain, much to 
the distress of the English, the Khedive, and the Sultan. The reason for this 
was the obstinacy of the French, who wished to avoid Turkish intervention 
at any cost. Clearly the naval demonstration was intended, from the first, not 
so much to initiate occupation of the country, or even to protect the foreigners, 
as to intimidate the ministry. The French and British consuls were instructed 
to recognize as legal no authority other than that of Tewfik and to advise the 
Khedive “ to take advantage of a favourable moment, such, for instance, as 
the arrival of the fleets, to dismiss the present Ministry.” But Tewfik lacked the 
necessary courage, and the consuls themselves felt that it would be dangerous 
for him to take too strong a line. It was not until various efforts had been made 
to induce Arabi and other leaders to leave the country that the consuls finally 
demanded the resignation of the ministry. The cabinet resigned under protest, 
but the Khedive was unable to find another to take its place. The officers de¬ 
manded Arabi’s reinstatement, and Tewfik, who could count neither on action 
by the French and English nor on intervention by the Sultan, was forced to 

1 Malct to Granville, May 7, 1882 {Egypt, No. 7, 1882, p. 107). 

^ Cromer, op. cit., I, p. 265; Sir Auckland Colvin: The Maying of Modem Egypt (London, 
1906), p. ii; and others. 
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yield. On May 28 Arabi returned to office. His position was stronger than ever, 
while that of Tewfik had been tremendously weakened. Apparently his fate 
was sealed, for his appeals to foreign nations had not as yet led to action in his 
favour from any direction, and on this lack of agreement among the powers 
the nationalists obviously relied. 

The Western powers now found themselves obliged to do something. The 
Sultan was ready enough to send commissioners and troops to Egypt to restore 
the Khedive's authority under Turkish suzerainty. This would have been the 
most acceptable solution from the British view-point. But the French still ob¬ 
jected to all proposals of this nature and finally suggested the convocation of an 
ambassadorial conference at Constantinople to discuss the ways and means of 
Turkish action. The Sultan, however, disliked the idea of European super¬ 
vision and managed to drag out the negotiations for the conference so that it 
did not meet until June 23. In the meanwhile he had sent a mission under 
Dervish Pasha to Egypt, apparently with the idea of negotiating with all 
parlies and strengthening Turkish authority in every possible way. On the 
plea that he must await the results of this mission the Sultan finally refused to 
take part in the Constantinople Conference. 

As a matter of fact, the ambas.sadorial conference did not play an important 
part in deciding the outcome of the Egyptian crisis.' While it debated, events 
in Egypt were forcing action. Since the arrival of the squadrons at Alexandria 
and the intervention of France and England to force the resignation of Arabi, 
public opinion had become more and more excited and more and more out¬ 
spoken on the subject of foreign interference. On June 12 anti-foreign riots 
broke out in Alexandria, which led to the death of some fifty Europeans. The 
exact reasons for the outbreak have never been determined. Arabi and his 
friends have been blamed for it by some writers, though evidently without 
any serious justification. Those who attribute it to the secret action of the 
Khedive, working through the governor of Alexandria, are able to make out 
a much stronger case. It is not unlikely that Tewfik hoped in this way to force 
action by the squadrons on his own behalf.” Immediately after the riots he came 
down to Alexandria to be under the protection of the squadrons. At the same 
time thousands of Europeans left the country. 

The situation had by this time become really serious, for anti-foreign out¬ 
breaks, sometimes coloured with religious fanaticism, began to take place in 
other localities. The Khedive being powerless, Arabi was now practically dic¬ 
tator. He succeeded in restoring order and quiet in Alexandria, but he also 
began to make preparations for defence against action from without. From 


^ The work of the conference is studied in jcrcat detail by Sayed Kamel: La Conference de 
Constantinople et la question egyptienne en 18S2 (Paris, 191^). 

‘ The evidence is discussed in detail by Blunt: Secret History, pp. 497-53^, and Rothstcin, 
op. cit., pp. i96ff. The accusations af^ainsr .\rabi were pretty thoroughly cxplotlcd at his trial, 
later in 1K82. 
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the beginning o£ June onward the Egyptians started work on fortifications and 
earthwork defences at Alexandria. The operations were suspended a few times, 
but always recommenced. It seems that the earthworks were never of great 
importance in a military sense. “ It cannot be said that the defences were of a 
formidable nature,” remarks Sir William Laird Clowes. “ Judging from the 
manner in which Seymour ordered them to be attacked, he must have des[)iscd 
them.” ^ But Admiral Seymour seems to have chafed at remaining inactive and 
appears to have had his own ideas as to the solution of the Egyptian question. 
He evidently magnified the importance of the forts and batteries and represented 
them to the government as a formidable menace to the safety of the squadron. 
On July 3 he was instructed to prevent continuance of the work and if neces¬ 
sary to destroy the earthworks and silence the batteries. 

The European governments were informed of this decision, and the French 
government was invited to co-operate. This Freycinct refused to do, on the plea 
that a bombardment would constitute an act of war, and the French govern¬ 
ment could not declare war without the consent of the chamber; furthermore, 
such action would be contrary to the engagement entered into by the powers 
represented at the conference, not to take separate action excepting to protect 
nationals; finally, the French could not sec that the bombardment would be 
anything but a menace to the European element in Alexandria so long as the 
ships were unable to land a force of troops. So the French ships were withdrawn 
to Port Said. On July 10 Admiral Seymour sent an ultimatum to the Egyptians, 
and on July ir he started at seven in the morning to bombard the forts. They 
could offer no serious resistance, and by four in the afternoon they were 
destroyed. Fires broke out in the city, due either to the gun-fire of the English 
ships or to incendiarism. The result was that a considerable amount of damage 
was done to European property. It was not until some days later that a landing 
force arrived to join the sejuadron, and men could be put ashore to restore order. 

The military and naval authorities were desirous of landing a force from 
the very beginning, but Gladstone regarded this course as objectionable because 
it involved the “ assumption of authority ” and would have been “ grossly dis¬ 
loyal ” in the face of Europe and the conference. Lord Cromer scathingly dis¬ 
misses the quibbling of the English statesman and points out that the bom¬ 
bardment in itself was enough of an “assumption of authority,” an opinion to 
which one can hardly help subscribing." After the bombardment of Alexan¬ 
dria the conference at Constantinople became quite futile, for while it was 
debating the conditions under which the Sultan should be invited to intervene 
and all the other modalities of action, the need for immediate measures had 
become imperative. No doubt the English statesmen would still have preferred 
to see the Sultan do the work under European direction, but the chances that 


^ Sir William Laird Clowes: The Royal Navy, Volume VII (London, ipo^)* P- 3^6. 
* Cromer, op. cit., 1 , p. 298. 
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Abdul Hamid would agree to the terms of the powers were very uncertain, and 
the situation called for urgent measures. The fundamental difference of view 
in this matter arose from the fact that the Sultan wished to act in his capacity 
as suzerain, while the powers desired him to act as the mandatory of Europe. 

“ The history of the next two months may be summarized in a single sen¬ 
tence,” says Lord Cromer. “ England stepped in, and with one rapid and well- 
delivered blow crushed the rebellion.” ^ English opinion was, in fact, very much 
aroused and was loudly demanding action. Even Gladstone, averse as he was 
to foreign adventure, was obliged to announce that England would seek the 
co-operation of Europe, but that ” if every chance of obtaining co-operation is 
exhausted, the work will be undertaken by the single power of England.” 
Parliament voted the necessary credits, and arrangements were made for mili¬ 
tary operations. 

The most urgent problem was that of the Suez Canal, which was being 
threatened by desert tribes. The mere presence of light ships of war in the 
canal was not enough to put a stop to these threats. It was necessary to land a 
force of troops. This, of course, involved the violation of Egyptian territory. 
But even the French were willing to overlook this point, provided they could 
secure themselves by obtaining from the conference a mandate to act in the 
name of Europe, logether with the English, the French indirectly requested 
such a mandate. But the powers refused to bind themselves so formally. They 
were willing to give England and France or any other power a blank cheque 
to do what was deemed necessary to protect their interests, but they would not 
agree to approve in advance the measures to be taken. 

This attitude on the part of the powers, led by Germany, raised serious 
difficulties for the French government. The chamber on July 29 defeated the 
ministry by a huge majority, Clcmenccau expressing the prevalent attitude 
of the deputies in the eloquent words: “ In truth, it seems that somewhere there 
is a fatal hand preparing a terrible explosion in Europe. Who will venture to 
assume responsibility for what is about to happen.^ Who will dare say that on 
the day of the diplomatic settlement of the Egyptian que.stion it will be better 
for France to be alone with England and quarrelling with Europe than to be 
with the whole of Europe demanding a legitimate share of influence on Egyp¬ 
tian territory.? . . . Gentlemen, the conclusion to be drawn from all that is 
happening is this: Europe is covered with soldiers; everyone is waiting, all the 
powers arc reserving their liberty of action for the future; reserve the liberty 
of France as well.” 

The fall of the Freycinet government, so far as the Egyptian question was 
concerned, meant simply that France would not participate in any military 
operations, not even the occupation of a few posts along the canal. It did not 
mean that the French intended to obstruct the action of the English. On the 
contrary, they were anxious to sec the Egyptian revolution suppressed and 

1 Cromer, op. cit., I, p. 300. 
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order restored. They offered the English their best wishes for early success. 
“ Panislamism is a factor of great weight in the future,” said President Grevy, 
“ and I consider it of the highest importance that there should be no doubt, 
even for a moment, that Musulman or Arab troops cannot resist Europeans in 
the field.” In much the same sense Duclerc, the successor of Freycinet, said, in 
congratulating the English government on its victory, some weeks later: “ The 
sober good sense of France felt that the success of England against Arabi was 
also a solid gain to the rulers of Algeria.” ^ 

The English at the moment really had a free hand. There was no dan¬ 
ger of serious obstacles being placed in their path. Nevertheless it was decided 
to invite Italy to join in the operations, first to protect the canal, then to partici¬ 
pate in the campaign against Arabi. The suggestion seems to have come from 
Gladstone, the avowed friend of the Italians. It did not appeal either to the 
Queen or to Granville. The Italian government, however, refused to accept 
the invitation, on the plea that the Turks had now at last joined the conference 
and had agreed to the proposal of the powers that Turkish troops should be 
dispatched. The real reason for the rejection of the English offer by the Italians 
seems to have been that they feared the ire of the French, and felt that they 
could not rely on much support from Bismarck in a question which did not 
interest Germany directly. From the Italian standpoint the decision of the 
government was undoubtedly a grave one, but in the general setting of the 
Egyptian problem it does not loom very large. Granville was delighted by 
the Italian refusal and carefully abstained from bringing pressure.^ 

The Turks having finally signified their willingness to send troops, the 
English were now obliged to take this point into consideration. It seems per¬ 
fectly clear that they were not anxious for Turkish help, but they opened 
negotiations as to details. The Turks as usual tergiversated till the favourable 
moment had passed. The fact that an agreement was come to just as the battle 
of Tel cl Kebir was fought, on September 13, has led some writers to assert 
that Lord Dufferin, the English ambassador to the Porte, drew the Turks on 
until it was too late for them to take part. This accusation has been warmly 
disputed by Dufferin’s biographer, who quotes a letter of Dufferin in which 
he says: “ From first to last we have run as straight as a die; but the truth is, 
as I have myself told them, the fatuity of the Porte has been so beyond belief, 
and so contrary to their own obvious interests that people are forced to attribute 
the results which have accrued to the diabolic astuteness of the British am¬ 
bassador. Our Government really wanted the Convention (in spite of the in¬ 
convenience which might be occasioned by the presence of Turkish troops in 

1 Cromer, op. cit., I, pp. 305-6; Newton: Lord Lyons, II, p. 293. 

^ Fitzmaurice: Granville, II, p. 271; Newton: Lord Lyons, II, p. 294; Buckle: Letters of Queen 
Victoria, III, pp. 312-13; Gwynn and Tuckwell: Sir Charles Dilke, I, pp. 473-4, 477-80; The 
Memoirs of Francesco Crispi, II, chapter iii; T. Palamenghi-Crispi: LTtalia Coloniale e Francesco 
Crispi (Milan, 1928), chapter ii. 
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Egypt) from considerations of general European policy; but it was necessary 
in order t(» minimize tlic ill consequences of the Turks being in Egypt, to let 
them go there under pretty stringent conditions.” ^ Over against this we have 
the statement of Major Swaine, the military secretary of the commander of the 
English forces in Egypt, to the effect that Granville wired asking what would 
be the latest dale on which the Turkish trwps should reach the scene. To this 
(General Wolseley replied; “Wait and sec the result of my operations up to 
September 13 before fixing any date for the l*urks to join me.” This reply was 
repeated to Lord Dufferin, who, after the battle of Tel cl Kebir, wrote to 
Swaine: “Please thank Sir Garnet Wolseley for his telegram from Ismailia. 
It enabled me to temporize with the Turk until he spitted himself on his 
own foil.” " 

The campaign of Tel el Kebir need not detain us. Though greatly outnum¬ 
bered, Wolseley won an easy victory on September 13 and, driving the rem¬ 
nants of Arabi's forces before him, entered Cairo on September 15. The collapse 
of the Egyptian army was so complete that it has frequently been stated that 
it was arranged beforehand with Arabi. Freycinet repeals the story, which 
hardly seems likely. It is very possible, however, that Wolseley profited from the 
reports of Egyptian traitors. At any rate, it is strange that he knew long 
beforehand the exact date on which the engagement would be fought, and 
that all his arrangements were carried out to the letter.^ 

With the defeat of Arabi and the collapse of the nationalist and revolution¬ 
ary movement the most acute phase of the Egyptian question came to an end. 
The British were in occupation, though they could hardly have said them¬ 
selves how they had managed to get there. That they did not want to inter¬ 
vene militarily in Egypt is perfectly clear. That they did not want to become 
involved in complications for the sake of the interests of Euro[)can investors 
is also fairly clear. The English government would have preferred to have 
Egypt under Turkish suzerainty, guarding the important route to India. But 
the financial investments led to foreign interference of one sort or another, 
and gradually this interference assumed an official form. When it resulted in 
the formation of an Egyptian national group and the organization of a military 
movement, the governments were almost forced to do something. That their 
preoccupation with financial interests blinded them to the real nature of the 
national movement cannot be denied and is not denied, even by men like 
Freycinet and Lord Cromer, But the liberalism of the English ministers forbade 
their drawing the natural conclusions. There was nothing heroic about their 

’ Lyall: Lord Dufferin, 11 , pp. 2c>-9; H.iroltl Nicolson: Portrait of a Diplomatist (Boston, 
PP- 29 

^ Major-Cicncr.nl Sir Leopold V. Swaine*: Camp and Chancery in a Soldier*s Life (London, 
*926), pp. 144-5. Sir James Hcadlani-Morlcy: Studies in Diplomatic History (New York, 1930) 
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policy. They were frightened by Gambeiia, who really knew what he wanted, 
but they got along admirably with Freycinet, who was just as much at sea as 
they were themselves. 

From the time of Frcycinet’s advent to power, in February 1882, the key¬ 
note of the Anglo-French policy was the internationalization of the Egyptian 
question. The difficulty of applying this principle lay in the desire of the 
English to leave intervention to the l urks as the mandatories of Europe, and 
in the fact that the French wanted above all to keep the Turks out of Egypt 
and to secure a European mandate for England and France. Neither side 
wanted to go on alone. In their anxiety to conceal the rift in the Anglo-French 
entente the ministers on both sides muddled along, never knowing just where 
it would all lead, constantly turning to this or that expedient, appealing to the. 
powers, and so on. The result was that they both failed to bring the matter 
to a satisfactory conclusion. The French, who had been more disposed to in¬ 
tervene than the English, did not take part in the operations of July to Sep¬ 
tember 1S82. The English, who were opposed to Anglo-French intervention, 
to say nothing of separate action by England, eventually found themselves 
alone in occupation of the country. One cannot speak of statesmanship in a 
case like this. It is only with the exercise of their imaginative powers that 
English writers themselves are able to construct a “ policy ” out of the helpless 
flounderings of the English ministers in the spring of 1882. 

The remarkable thing is that an operation of such international importance 
as the occupation of Egypt should have been carried through by the English 
without creating difficulties witn the other powers. That the powers did not 
all approve of what was being done is certainly true. Russia and Italy, for 
example, were clearly hostile to the English policy. But they were kept in line 
by Bismarck, whose own policy in this matter was certainly not spectacular, 
though it was of supreme importance. When the chancellor first took an active 
part in the negotiations, in 1879, it was, as aforesaid, primarily wnth the object 
of preventing a split in the Anglo-French entente, which might have led to the 
eventual drifting together of France and Russia. But in 1882, after the conclu¬ 
sion of the Alliance of the Three Emperors, he had less reason for fear on this 
score. His great dread then was that the weak Gladstone ministry would be 
dragged into action by the vigorous determination of Gambctta, and that the 
position of the French would be far too much strengthened. He therefore did 
what he could to help the English, though he avoided estranging the French. 
He ruined the forward policy initiated by Gambctta by mobilizing the con¬ 
tinental powers and protesting against a change in the status quo without con¬ 
sultation with the suzerain power. He urged the intervention by the Turks as 
the most acceptable and most logical solution, but he continued to support all 
proposals made by England and France jointly with regard to the methods of 
action. It is certainly not true that Bismarck worked for a break between Eng¬ 
land and France or that his aim was to smash tlic understanding between them 
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in order to isolate France. Frcycinet admits this without hesitation, and adds 
that the estrangement of the two powers came about through mistakes over 
which Bismarck had no control.' 

But when the two powers did begin to part company, when the French 
abstention from the bombardment of Alexandria made it increasingly evident 
that the French government would not act, the chancellor gave England his 
whole-hearted sup{x)rt. He would not agree to a European mandate for Eng¬ 
land and France, but he proclaimed Germany’s disintcre-stedness and gave all 
the powers a free hand. England enjoyed his “ moral support ” in every way. 
Just before the battle of Tel el Kebir he sent his son Count Herbert to London 
to convey his best wishes. The German interest in Egypt, Count Herbert was 
instructed to say, was so small that no settlement would be of as great weight 
as the chancellor’s desire for friendly relations with England. Reporting the 
conversation to Queen Victoria, Lord Granville went on to .say that Count 
Herbert stated “that his father would not oppose even annexation, and that 
France would not do .so, the influence of the financial world was so great over 
the present government. But, if he were in our place, he should avoid annexa¬ 
tion, which, although it would not be opposed, would leave a fruitful source of 
quarrel with the French, who would not forget it. He thought that we were 
entitled to settle matters, so as to retain a real preponderance. ... He should, 
in our place, cover up the preponderance with every form that would make it 
less irritating to the amour propre of the French. He also thought it would lie 
wise to use the Turk, who should be placed as much as possible in the position 
of a landholder who has given us the leasehold; that he thought a rupture with 
Turkey would be a great misfortune both as regards Mohammedans and as 
regarded Europe.” 

This report tallies with the German documents available for the period and 
makes Bismarck’s policy perfectly clear. It explains, furthermore, why the 
English with their uncertain policy were able to carry through an operation of 
such moment without meeting serious opposition. The benevolent attitude of 
the French was, of course, of great importance, but it was equally important 
that the other powers should maintain an attitude of abstention. Bismarck may 
be truly said to have kept the ring for the English and to have made the occupa¬ 
tion of Egypt possible.^ 

* Frcycinct: Souvenirs, 1878-1891, p. 243: sec also the considered opinion of Sir James 
Hcacllam-Morlcy: Studies in Diplomatic History (New York, 1930), p. 60, foot-note. 

- (iranvillc's report, quoted above, is in the liters of Queen Victoria, III, p. 332. ( 3 f. the 
documents in Die Crosse PolitHi, JV', Nos. 727-30; Gwynn and Tuckwell: Sir Charles DiH^e, I, 
pp. 470-1; Fitzmauricc: Granville, II, pp. 268-9, 273; and the dispatch of Bismarck to Prince Reuss. 
printed in Rothfcis: Bismarcks englische Biindnispoliti^, pp. 134-5. 
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IX 

Colonial Activity and the Isolation of England 




W HEN THE BRITISH TROOPS MARCHED INTO CAIRO IN SEPTEMBER 1882, 
the government luid no intention of leaving them there longer than 
was necessary to restore order and to re-establish the authority of 
the Khedive. Suggestions that Egypt should be annexed were not seriously 
entertained. In fact, the suzerainty of the Porte was recognized, and responsible 
officials stated repeatedly in public that the occupation was purely temporary. 
An indefinite occupation, said Gladstone on August 10, 1882, “would be abso¬ 
lutely at variance with all the principles and views of Her Majesty’s govern¬ 
ment, and the pledges they have given to Europe, and with the views, I may 
say, of Europe itself,” On November 14, after the battle of Tel cl Kebir, he 
again declared that the occupation was merely provisional. In a circular to the 
powers, dated January 3, 1883, Lord Granville reiterated the position of the 
government and stated once more that the cabinet was desirous of withdraw¬ 
ing the forces as soon as the state of the country permitted. There is no need to 
multiply instances. Suffice it to say that Madame Adam, writing in 1922, suc¬ 
ceeded in finding no less than sixty-six declarations of this kind in the period 
from 1882 to the date of her book/ 

It must not be assumed that these statements were made in bad faith. But 
they were, from the start, elastic. How was one to know when the state of the 
country permitted evacuation or when the authority of the Khedive had been 
re-established? Men like Gladstone and Granville undoubtedly intended to 
give these declarations a generous interpretation, but they would certainly have 
met with determined opposition from the more imperialistic clement in the 
Liberal party, to say nothing of the Queen and the Prince of Wales. The Queen 
was anxious that the government should not bind itself to effect an early with¬ 
drawal, and the Prince wrote to Wolseley after Tel cl Kebir; “ After this cam¬ 
paign we must for ever keep a strong hold over Egypt, as our interests are too 
great ever to be lost sight of again.” In February 1883 Victoria wrote to Lord 
Granville: “The Queen feels very anxious that nothing should be said to 


^ Mme Juliette Adam: UAngleterre en tgypte (Paris, 1922), p. 73. Mmc Adam reprints 
most of the important declarations, and Blunt also has collated them in the introduction to 
Rothstein*s EgypVs Ruin. 
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fetter or hamper our action in Egypt; we must have a firm hold on her once 
for alir ^ 

Before appreciable progress had been made with the administrative reor¬ 
ganization of Egypt, even Gladstone and Granville came to see the impossibility 
of an early evacuation. In August 1881 a religious leader named Mohammed 
Ahmed had proclaimed himself Mahdi in the Sudan and before long had 
brought most of the country under his control. Egyptian expeditions were sent 
out against him, but were invariably defeated. The crowning disaster came in 
November 1883, when an Egyptian force commanded by General Hicks was 
annihilated near El Obeid. It was now decided to abandon the Sudan; in 
January 1884 General “ Chinese ” Gordon was sent out to evacuate the garrison 
at Khartoum. But Gordon was soon cut ofT and besieged by the enemy. A 
relief expedition under Wolseley was dispatched in August 1884, but before 
the town could be reached, it had fallen into the hands of the Mahdi. Gordon 
himself met his death in the disaster (January 26, 18S5). 

The situation in the Sudan in the years from 1883 to 1885 was such that it 
was hard to predict the future. The British government felt obliged to postpone 
all thought of evacuation and to devote itself to the pressing problems which 
were continually arising. This, in turn, led to a growing tension between the 
English and the French. The government at Paris was eager to know just when 
the evacuation of Egypt would be carried out. As early as September 1882 the 
question had been put to the English cabinet. As it became increasingly 
clear that withdrawal could not be looked for in the immediate future, the 
feeling that France had been duped began to spread, the more so as the English 
government insisted on the abolition of the dual control, despite the strong 
protests that came from Paris. 

From the end of 1882, therefore, it can be said that the Anglo-French entente 
had come to an end, and this was a fact of the greatest importance for the 
general international relations of Europe. Till this time the two powers had 
usually felt a certain community of interest as against the coalition of the 
Three Emperors. The western European block was now dissolved. For twenty 
years a fierce antagonism replaced the former cordiality. The result was a 
foregone conclusion. The eastern European combination and its leader. Prince 
Bismarck, were in a much stronger position than before, while both France and 
England were obliged to shift for themselves and make the best terms possible 
with their opponents. The German chancellor can hardly be burdened with 
the responsibility for the rupture of the Anglo-French entente. That he look 
advantage of it can not be held against him. It has been aptly said that in 
him personal al)ility was reinforced by luck: his opponents always made exactly 
the mistakes which were necessary for the success of his game." 


* Letters of Queen Victoria. Ill, pp. 334, 407; Lee: Edward VH, Volume I, p. 459. 
2 Schweinitz: Dent^wiirdigkeiten, II, p. 212 (September 18, 1882). 
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The English statesmen saw clearly enough that friendship with Germany 
was absolutely essential as the entente with France gradually weakened and 
finally broke up.’ Hut in the cultivation of German friendship they showed 
themselves even less adroit than in the handling of the Egyptian question. They 
forgot that they were dealing with Bismarck, and that they could not expect 
from the German chancellor a policy based on sentiment. In January 1883 the 
English ambassador at Berlin wrote home that “ the key to Bismarck’s policy 
is to be sought in the true interests of Germany, and that those interests require 
the maintenance of the Anglo-French alliance and of intimate relations between 
England and Germany.” A short time before, the chancellor had remarked to 
Prince Hohenlohe that Germany could stand by quietly “ if the English and 
French locomotives collided somewhere.” ” 

These statements simply indicate the view of the situation taken by Bis¬ 
marck. His own position was unassailable. He had no desire to foment friction 
between the two Western powers; in fact, he believed that the one acted as a 
salutary check on the other. But if they were to collide, no German interests 
would demand that he take action to prevent the collision. Indeed, the outbreak 
of a conflict would only drive England further into dependence upon German 
goodwill, and France would be completely isolated.” 

The situation as it was created by the occupation of Egypt was, therefore, 
this: Bismarck, who held the balance, had supported the English policy loyally, 
and he was prepared to do so in future. But he expected a quid pro quo; he 
felt that he was entitled to cordial support in matters of importance to Germany 
which did not seriously affect British interests. Specifically, he expected the 
English government to look benevolently upon the German efforts to acquire 
colonial possessions and establish an overseas empire. 

Prior to this period Bismarck had described himself as “ not a colonialist ” 
and had likened German colonies to the silken sables on the back of a Polish 
noble who had no shirt beneath.’ These utterances have been quoted by many 
writers, frequently with considerable astonishment. As a matter of fact, the 
attitude of Bismarck was by no means unusual. On the contrary, it was shared 
by the governing classes of most countries in the period prior to 1870 and was 
quite in consonance with the teachings of the Manchester free-traders. The old 
mercantilist conception of colonics and their importance to the mother country 
had been completely exploded. The idea that colonies, like fruit on the tree, 
would drop off as soon as ripe, was generally accepted without much question. 
The English governing classes firmly believed that the great white colonies 
like Canada, South Africa, and Australia would soon demand independence, 
and the prospect was not regarded with fear or even regret. According to the 

* Die Grosse PoUtil{, IV, No. 7 ^0; Fitzinauricc: Granville, II, p. 273. 

2 Fitzmauricc, op. cit., II, p. 273; Mohcniohc: Denkjtviirdigkjeiien, II, p. 328. 

® Bismarck's remarks to Cohen, May 12, 1882 (Bismarck: Gesammehe Werl^e, VIII, p. 448). 

♦ Busch: Bismarck,, Some Secret Pages, I, p. 552. 
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principles of free trade, the mother country would lose nothing but her respon¬ 
sibilities. These were the days when even Disraeli could speak of the colonies 
as “ a millstone round our necks,” and could write, as he did to Lord Derby 
in 1866: “Power and influence we should exercise in Asia; consequently in 
Eastern Europe, consequently also in Western Europe; but what is the use of 
these colonial deadweights which we do not govern? . . . Leave the Canadians 
to defend themselves; recall the African sejuadron; give up the settlements on 
the west coast of Africa; and we shall make a saving which will, at the same 
time, enable us to build ships and have a good Budget.” Mn the years before 
1870 the great English colonies were given self-government, and the English 
garrisons were withdrawn. The colonies were well on the road to independence, 
and the Gladstone cabinet of 1868-74 was generally suspected of trying to 
hasten the disruption of the empire. Far from attempting to extend their 
dominions, the English statesmen, and the French statesmen as well, regarded 
expansion more or less with horror. What additions were made to the English 
and French overseas possessions were made by force of circumstances or by 
the initiative of military and naval officers on the spot; hardly ever by the will 
of the government. 

But the days when Cobden could denounce the “bloodstained fetish of 
Empire ” came to a very abrupt end. As industrialism took firm root and de¬ 
veloped on the continent, the economic supremacy of England became threat¬ 
ened, in spite of the much vaunted principles of free trade. The 1870’s saw the 
swing of continental Europe from free-trade principles to protection; the con¬ 
tinental market began to close against England. At the same time the new 
industrial nations began to feel the pressure of over-produciion and to seek 
outlets for their surplus goods. The greatly improved means of communication 
opened up the more remote parts of the world. It was clear, as Sir John Seeley 
expressed it, that “ science has given to the political organism a new circulation, 
which is steam, and a new nervous system, which is electricity. These new 
conditions make it necessary to reconsider the whole colonial problem.” ^ Fur¬ 
thermore, the danger arose that the colonies, if they were let go, would fall 
into the hands of some other European power and would then be closed to 
general trade. The American Civil War showed only too clearly how dan¬ 
gerous it was for a modern industrial state to be dependent on a foreign power 
for the supply of an essential raw material, like cotton. 

In the years 1868 to 1872 there grew up in England a movement which 
became known later as the Imperial Federation Movement. Its purpose was 
not originally to work for the federation of the parts of the British Empire, but 
simply to protest and combat the supposed intention of the Gladstone ministry 
to break up the empire. Prominent men in the movement, like the historian 
Froude, recognized clearly enough the dangers of the situation, and expressed 


* MonyjK’nny and Buckle, op. cil.. Ill, p. 385; IV, p. 476. 

2 Scclcy: The Expansion of England (London, 1883), p. 85 
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doubts as to the continued economic supremacy of England. The dream of 
England as the workshop of the world “ is already a dream of the past . . . the 
singularity of our position has gone,” wrote one of the advocates of the imperial 
connexion.^ The almost phenomenal success of the movement, and the growth 
of the Royal Colonial Institute, which came under the new influence soon after 
its founding in 1868, shows that the new imperialism struck a sympathetic 
chord in the hearts of Englishmen. When Disraeli, in his famous Crystal Palace 
speech of 1872, ranged himself on the side of the imperialists, the first critical 
period of the movement came to an end. It was obvious that the disruption of 
the empire could no longer be thought of. It was only a matter of time before 
the movement for the preservation of the empire became a movement for 
expansion. As early as 1870 Ruskin had said in his inaugural lecture at Oxford: 
“This is what she [England] must do, or perish: she must found colonies as 
fast and as far as she is able, formed of her most energetic and worthiest men; 
— seizing every piece of fruitful waste ground she can set her foot on, and there 
teaching these her colonists that their chief virtue is to be fidelity to their 
country, and that their first aim is to be to advance the power of England by 
land and sea.” * 

Of course it was not to be expected that men like Gladstone should sud¬ 
denly reverse the views and policies which they had cherished for many years. 
Gladstone remained to the end the opponent of expansion, except in cases of 
urgent necessity. Even Disraeli has been denied by some writers the distinction 
of leading in the new imperialist crusade. He was, in fact, more interested in 
the Near and Middle Eastern problem and was a jingoist almost more than 
an imperialist in the modern sense. At no time did he show genuine interest 
in the great white colonies of the empire or in the African possessions of the 
crown.® 

In the meanwhile, however, the ideas which had made their appearance in 
England began to take root on the continent. Of France relatively little need 
be said, for in 1870 the weak and scattered possessions of the new republic were 
regarded with frank hostility by the great majority of the French people. The 
colonial trade was only six hundred million francs per year, of which one third 
was in the hands of foreigners, while the colonies cost the government annually 
thirty million francs.^ French statesmen generally had no use for the colonies 
and were passionately opposed to further expansion. So long as their eyes were 
riveted on the German menace, and their thoughts concentrated on the lost 
provinces, it was regarded almost as treason to suggest the dissipation of French 

' D. Grant: Home Politics, or the Growth of Trade (1870), quoted in the excellent book of 
C. A. Bodelscn: Studies in Mid-Victorian Imperialism (New York, 1925), on which I rely to a 
large extent. But see also R. L. Schuyler: ** The Climax of Anti-Imperialism in England '* (Politi¬ 
cal Science Quarterly, XXXVl, December 1921, pp. 537-61), much of whose materials and con¬ 
clusions has been taken over by Bodelscn. ^ Quoted by Bodelsen, op. cit., p. 105, note. 

^ Bodelscn discusses the question at some length, op. cit., pp. X20ff. 

^ Marcel Dubois and Auguste Terrier: Les Colonies frangaises (Paris, 1902), p. 374. 
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forces outside of Europe. France, it has been said, was suffering from “ acute 
national myopia while gazing at the blue line of the Vosges, she became en¬ 
tirely blind to world movements.^ 

France was certainly less affected by the great economic changes that were 
coming over Europe than were, for example, England and Germany. She had 
no surplus population to export and was not sufficiently industrialized to feel 
keenly the pangs of over-production. At worst she faced the problem of ex¬ 
porting surplus capital, which accumulated the more rapidly as so little of it, 
relatively speaking, was reinvested in domestic enterprises. Yet the theory of 
modern economic imperialism was formulated by Frenchmen as clearly as by 
any others and was acted upon by a few prominent leaders. Paul Leroy- 
Bcaulieu, the French economist, published in 1874 his great work De la colo¬ 
nisation chez Ics petiples modernes, which had a profound influence, more 
almost outside France than at home. In the preface he declared colonization 
to be one of the highest functions of those societies that have reached an ad¬ 
vanced stage of civilization. But in the preface of the 1882 edition he went 
much further. He there stressed the importance of colonization, especially for 
France. This, he maintained, had nothing to do with her lack of surplus popu¬ 
lation, for “ the true sinews of colonization are capital funds rather than 
emigrants.” Colonization, he declared, “ is for France a question of life and 
death: either France will become a great African power, or in a century or two 
she will be no more than a secondary European power; she will count for 
about as much in the world as Greece and Roumania in Europe.” 

The ideas of Leroy-Beaulieu were vigorously supported by certain French 
statesmen, like Waddingion and even Gambetta, who asked the deputies in 
December 1881: “ Do you not feel that the peoples arc suffocating on this old 
continent?” But the great proponent of overseas expansion was Jules Ferry, 
the founder of the modern French colonial empire. He not only led the French 
to Tunis, against the desires of a large part of the chamber and the majority 
of the country, but assumed a leading role in the imperialist activity of the 
years 1883 to 1885. 

Ferry’s views were eloquently expressed in his speeches and writings. They 
deserve quotation as classical expressions of the new outlook in Europe. “ This 
is not a question of the immediate future, but of a future fifty or a hundred 
years hence, of the very future of the country, of the heritage of our children, 
of the bread of our workers.” “ Is it not clear that the great states of modern 
Europe, the moment their industrial power is founded, are confronted with an 
immense and difficult problem, which is the basis of industrial life, the very 
condition of existence — the question of markets? Have you not seen the great 
industrial nations one by one arrive at a colonial policy ? And can we say that 
this colonial policy is a luxury for modern nations? Not at all, messieurs, this 

^ Stephen H. Roberts: History of French Colonial Policy, 1870-1925, (London, 1929), 
Volume I, pp. 11-12. 
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policy is, for all of us, a necessity, like the market itself.” “ Today, as you know, 
the law of supply and demand, freedom of exchange, the influence of specula¬ 
tions, all these move in a circle which extends to the ends of the world.” “ Colo¬ 
nies are for rich countries one of the most lucrative methods of investing 
capital. ... 1 say that France, which is glutted with capital and which has 
exported considerable quantities, has an interest in looking at this side of the 
colonial question. . . . It is the same question as that of outlets for our manu¬ 
factures.” “ Colonial policy is the offspring of industrial policy. For rich states 
in which capital is abundant and is rapidly accumulating, in which the manu¬ 
facturing system is continually growing and attracting, if not the most numer¬ 
ous, at least the most alert and energetic part of the population that works with 
its hands, in which the country-side is obliged to industrialize itself in order to 
maintain itself, in such states exportation is an essential factor of public prop¬ 
erty. . . . The protective system is like a steam-boiler without a safety-valve, 
unless it has a healthy and serious colonial policy as a corrective and auxiliary. 
. . . European consumption is saturated: it is necessary to raise new masses of 
consumers in other parts of the globe, else we shall put modern society into 
bankruptcy and prepare for the dawn of the twentieth century a cataclysmic 
social liquidation of which one cannot calculate the consequences.” ’ 

In Germany the pressure of modern economic development had made itself 
felt at an early date. Indeed, it may be said that the whole modern system of 
economic nationalism and protection goes back to the classic work of Friedrich 
List: Das nationale System der politischen 0/(onomie, which was first published 
in 1S41. Though the ideas of List found many adherents and were accepted in 
more or less modified form by historians like Droysen and Treitschke, the tide 
of free-trade doctrine continued to rise in Germany until after the founding of 
the empire. In the meanwhile German industry and commerce grew by leaps 
and bounds. Merchants and traders from Hamburg and Bremen began to ap¬ 
pear on the coasts of Africa and in the Pacific. Missionaries, who went out 
by the hundreds, generally managed to combine trading activities with their 
spiritual duties and established important economic interests in remote parts 
of the world. By the i88o’s about fifteen German firms had sixty factories on 
the west coast of Africa, while the missionaries had some hundreds of stations. 
In the Pacific the German firm of Goddefroy enjoyed a practical monopoly of 
the Samoan trade, and Germans were heavily interested in the Fiji and other 
islands." 


^ Speeches of October 11, 1883, December 11, 1884, and July 28, 1885; preface to Le Tonkin 
et la Mhe-Patrie (1890). These extracts arc all given in Dubois and Terrier, op. cit., pp. 401 ff., 
but see also Alfred Rambaud: lules Ferry (Paris, 1903), chapter xxvii; Roberts: History of French 
Colonial Policy, I, pp. 15 ff.; Leonard Woolf: Empire and Commerce in Africa (London, n.d.), 
pp. 25 ff.; and the excellent brief account in Parker T. Moon: Imperialism and World Politics 
(New York, 1926), pp. 43 ff. 

® J. Scott Keltic: The Partition of Africa (l^ndon, 1893), pp. 169 ff. On the history of German 
colonial development see T. Sommcrlad: Dcr dcutsche Kolonialgedankje und sein Werden im tgten 
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The extension of German interests abroad necessarily involved new claims 
on the imperial government. Before long the missionaries and traders were 
clamouring for protection and agitating for annexation of this or that territory 
by the home government. At the same time there was a growing demand for 
the development of German sea-power. “For a young people,” said Prince 
Albert of Prussia, “ there is no prosperity without expansion, no expansion 
without an overseas policy, and no overseas policy without a navy.” ^ 

Bismarck was ready enough to provide naval protection for German com¬ 
merce, and considerable progress was made during the 1870's in building up a 
cruiser force.* But of colonial annexations he would hear nothing. All the pro¬ 
posals and suggestions for expansion which came to him (and they were many) 
were rejected on the plea that the new empire must first be consolidated, that 
it needed its strength for home problems, that Germany could not afford to 
antagonize other states, and that there was no really popular demand for expan¬ 
sion in Germany itself. This does not mean that Bismarck lacked understanding 
for the problem. It means only that he did not consider it urgent, and that he 
did not feel that Germany was sufficiently prepared tor a policy of overseas 
activity. In 1876 he explained to the German merchant Liidcritz that he had 
studied the question for some years and had concluded that “ a great nation like 
Germany could not, in the end, dispense with colonics; but, much as he fa¬ 
voured in principle the acquisition of colonics, he hesitated to embark upon 
colonial enterprise without adequate preparation and without a definite impulse 
from the nation itself.” Furthermore, the international situation was unfavour¬ 
able at the time. Perhaps in nine or ten years something could be done.’ 

In the following years Bismarck initiated various measures to protect Ger¬ 
man traders and concluded a series of commercial treaties with the rulers of 
the most important areas of German enterprise. Apparently his interest in 
colonies and his realization of their importance grew with his conversion 
to the principles of protection, while the high-handed attitude of England in 
annexing the Fiji Islands and refusing to settle the claims of the Germans 
interested there showed him how unsatisfactory was an arrangement which left 
German commerce at the mercy of foreign goodwill. The Fiji episode seems to 
have reacted forcefully on German public opinion as well, for “ the whole tone 
of the communications of the British foreign office on the subject revealed the 
fact that the colonial aspirations of Germany were either unknown in that 


\ahrhundert (Hallr, 1918); Maximilian von Hagen: Bismarck^ KolonialpoHti\ (Stuttgart, 1923); 
and especially the thorough recent study of Mary E. Townsend: The Rise and Ball of Germany's 
Colonial Empire (New York, 1930), chapter ii. 

^ Quoted by Townsend, op. cit., p. 57. 

- Raimund Foerster: Politische Geschichte der preussischen und deutschen Flotte bis zum 
ersten Plottengesetz von 1898 (Dresden, 1928), chapter ii. 

3 Hagen, op. cit., p. 52; Townsend, op. cit., p. 68; Hclmuth Rogge: Bismarchs Kolonial- 
politih^ all aussenpolitisches Problem *' {Historische Vierteljahrschrift, XXI, pp. 304-33, 423-43. 
1923-^). p. 312. 
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quarter or not taken seriously.”^ At any rate, a concerted agitation for the 
establishment of colonics was now started in Germany, by men like Friedrich 
Fabri and Wilhelm Hubbc-Schleiden. The former, in an effective, popularly 
written volume: Rcdarf Deutschland der Kolonicn? (1879), set forth the prin¬ 
cipal economic considerations, such as the rising tide of emigration from Ger¬ 
many, which came to about two hundred thousand annually, and stressed the 
need for colonial markets and new fields of investment. Hiibbc-Schleidcn, on 
the other hand, devoted his book, Deutsche Kolonisation (1S81), to the cultural 
and political side of the problem, decrying the cosmopolitanism of free-trade 
principles and preaching a healthy, national world policy." The agitation thus 
started gave rise to the establishment of a Colonial Society {Koloniaherein) 
in 1882 and the publication of the Kolonialzeitung in 18S4. By 1885 the organi¬ 
zation had over ten thousand members, and it might be said without exaggera¬ 
tion that the strength of numbers and organization of the colonial movement 
in Germany was in advance of similar movements in any of the other countries. 

As a matter of fact, Ifismarck, supported by a surge of public opinion, 
played the leading role in the great outburst of imperialism which filled the 
years from 1883 to 1885. If you accept the doctrine of imperialism and expansion 
as it was advanced at that time, there is no denying that Germany’s needs were 
greatest. She needed areas for colonization unless she were willing to continue 
to export population to American and other foreign shores. She needed markets 
for her growing industrial output, and she needed sources for raw materials. 
France, on the other hand, needed fields for foreign investment, but nothing 
more. Ferry, already somewhat discredited by the occupation of Tunis, fought 
an uphill battle throughout. The plea of future needs was not very convincing 
to the French. If they tolerated his policy for a time, it was chiefly as a matter 
of national pride. France could not afford to be left behind and believed, with 
Seeley, that “ the same inventions which make vast political unions possible, 
tend to make states which are on the old scale of magnitude unsafe, insignifi¬ 
cant, second-rate.” ® England, on the other hand, played a passive or negative 
role throughout these years. The Gladstone government, still clinging to the 
ideas of an age that was past, faced with a rather formidable movement for 
strengthening the bonds between the mother country and the great dependen¬ 
cies and anxious to withdraw from the Egyptian imbroglio into which it had 
blundered, was not likely to look for further adventure. The question here was 
what would be the attitude of the English government towards the imperialistic 
enterprises of countries like Germany and France. 

The immediate impetus to colonial activities in the years here under discus¬ 
sion undoubtedly came from the great explorations in Africa in the middle of 


* Keltic, op. cit., p. 171. 
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the century and from the schemes advanced by King Leopold II of the Belgians. 
Until about 1850 Africa could be truly called the Dark Continent. The state of 
geographical knowledge of this vast area could still be adequately described in 
the words of the eighteenth-century poet who said: 

Geographers, in Afric maps 
With savage pictures fill their gaps; 

And over uninhabitable downs 
Place elephants, for want of towns. 

All this was changed in the thirty years from 1850 to 1880, during which 
Barth, Vogel, Rohlfs, Nachtigal, and Duveyrier explored the Sahara and the 
Sudan; Baker, Speke, Grant, and Schweinfurth opened up the region of the 
great lakes; Livingstone investigated the Zambezi basin; and Stanley solved 
the key problem, the mystery of the Congo. Most of these explorers, and many 
others of lesser note, came back from their travels with dramatic stories of 
cannibals and with horrible tales of slave-trading, but they came back also with 
glowing reports of the great economic possibilities of the countries they had 
traversed. Europe rapidly succumbed to a veritable “ Africa fever,” and the 
great continent was everywhere spoken of as “ a second India,” a land of 
promise.^ 

At the time, Africa was still an open field for European enterprise. If you 
exclude Egypt and north-west y\frica, regions which were really part of the 
Mediterranean basin, the South African settlements were the only ones of real 
importance. Only about one tenth of the area of Africa was claimed, and the 
claims of powers like Portugal were nebulous in the extreme. England and 
France had various trading posts along the coast. I’hc great interior plateaux 
had only just been explored, and offered a free field. Leopold of Belgium saw 
here his great opportunity. Even before his accession to the throne, in 1865, he 
had travelled widely in northern Africa as well as in India and had made him¬ 
self a leading exponent of imperialism. “ The sea bathes our coast, the world 
lies before us,” he had written in 1861. “Steam and electricity have annihilated 
distance, all the non-appropriated [?] lands on the surface of the globe can 
become the field of our operations and of our success.” ^ 

By 1876 Leopold’s attention had become focused on Africa. He had taken 
the first step towards the realization of his plans by inviting to Brussels a large 
number of distinguished geographers, travellers, and explorers to discuss the 
possibility of organizing the further opening of Africa “ to civilization ” on an 


^ Sec especially Paul Darmstaedter: Geschichte Her Aufteilung und Kolonisation Afril(as, 
Volume JI (Berlin, 1920), pp. 22 ff. 

^ Paul Crnkacrt: Brialmont (Brussels, 1925), p. 420. Similar utterances may be found in Max 
Buchler: Der Kongostaat Leopolds II (Zurich, 1912), Volume I, pp. 35 ff., and in A. J. Wauters: 
Histoire politique dtt Congo helge (Brussels, 1911), pp. 8 ff. See also Emile Banning: Memoires 
politiques et diplomatiques. Comment jut fondc le Congo beige (Paris, 1927}, and Comte Louis 
dc Lichtervclde: Leopold II (New York, 1929). 
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international basis. The Brussels Conference was a distinct success and resulted 
in the foundation of the International Association for the Exploration and 
Civilization of Central Africa. Each national group was to form a national 
committee and carry on its part of ihc work under the program of the associa¬ 
tion. The executive committee, however, was to be in Brussels, under the eye 
of Leopold. 

As a matter of fact, the association as such did not accomplish much. The 
French and German groups established a number of stations in Africa, but the 
English refused to be associated with the larger movement. I'he greater part of 
the actual work done was done by the Belgian group, which, like the others, 
put the national aspect above the international. Scholars arc pretty generally 
agreed that the association was meant from the beginning to be a mere cloak 
for the schemes of the Belgian King, who had failed to interest his own 
countrymen in imperialistic enterprises and could hardly hope to attain his end 
openly in the face of the opposition of the greater powers. 

At this time Leopold was still interested primarily in East Africa. But 
Stanley’s exploration of the Congo basin in 1876-7 led him to see the great 
possibilities of the central region of the continent. He immediately attempted 
to enlist the services of Stanley when the latter returned to Europe. The ex¬ 
plorer would have preferred to have England take the lead in the coming 
scramble, but the English government, like the country at large, did not show 
much interest, and so, in the autumn of 1878, Stanley accepted the offer of 
Leopold on behalf of the Committee for the Study of the Upper Congo, a new 
Bclgian-Dutch organization, under Leopold’s direction, which was nominally 
associated with the International Association. The object of the committee was 
to establish stations and to study the ways and means of opening up the Congo 
basin by railways, steamships, or otherwise. Stanley returned to the Congo in 
1879 and remained there, with a brief interlude, until 1884, furthering the work 
of the Belgian syndicate, which in 1882 changed its name to that of International 
Association of the Congo. 

Stanley, like other agents of Leopold and the organizations through which 
he worked, was bound to absolute secrecy. But it is not surprising that other 
governments began to suspect ulterior motives behind the loud declarations of 
international co-operation in the task of civilizing Africa. The French govern¬ 
ment, at least, regarded the activities of Leopold and Stanley with some un¬ 
easiness and almost immediately sent out the great explorer Savorgnan de 
Brazza to push forward from Gabun to the Congo and establish the French 
claims to the north bank of the great river. This is hardly the place to enter 
upon a detailed discussion of the highly dramatic rivalry between De Brazza 
and Stanley, or, indeed, to follow minutely the story of the founding of the 
Congo Slate. The important point is that the projects of Leopold opened up 
the whole African question. Partition of the continent could not be far off, and 
the government that hesitated would soon be left behind. 
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In dealing with the fate of the great Congo basin neither Leopold nor the 
French government had to reckon with opposition from any great power. The 
English were still indifferent; only the Portuguese put forward claims, and 
these were poorly founded and extremely indefinite. The real antagonism in 
the matter of the Congo came only when the English began to champion the 
Portuguese claims. But by that time, by 1884, the English had already become 
seriously involved in colonial disputes with the Germans. 

The international position of Germany was an unusually strong one in 
1883, for the situation on the continent was secured by the Three Emperors’ 
Alliance and the Triple Alliance, while the English were more or less dependent 
on German goodwill for the successful handling of the Egyptian problem. 
Bismarck therefore decided to make use of his advantages to secure for Ger¬ 
many a part of the colonial spoils. He resumed negotiation on the German 
claims which had arisen out of the English annexation of the Fiji Islands, and 
pressed them with greater vigour than before. At the same time he invited the 
trading centres to make suggestions as to better methods of protecting trade 
interests in Africa. When, in November 1882, the well-known merchant Liider- 
itz asked for protection for his settlements in south-west Africa, the chancellor 
encouraged him and promised action. 

But he did not want to fly in the face of the English, who had, however, 
refused in 1880 to give protection to German interests in that region cxce})ting 
in the vicinity of Walfish Bay. On February 4, 1S83 Bismarck inquired of the 
English whether they exercised any authority over the Angra Pcquena region. 
If not, Germany intended to afford her subjects in that region the protection 
which they needed. To this courteous inquiry the English government replied 
evasively. The German request fur information conveyed the impression that 
Germany had not the least design of establishing a foothold in south-west 
Africa and preferred to leave the responsibility of protection to England. The 
English were therefore much surprised when the agents of Liideritz established 
themselves at Angra Pcquena and hoisted the German flag. When Bismarck 
inquired what were the English claims to this area, the reply came from London 
that the English government regarded any claim to sovereignty over areas 
between Portuguese territory in the north and the territory of Cape Colony 
on the south as an infringement of England’s legitimate rights. In view of the 
previous correspondence between the two governments this reply is almost 
inexplicable. The German chancellor was certainly justified in asking, rather 
irritatedly, by what right the British advanced their claim. It may be supposed 
that the English statesmen found it rather difficult to find a satisfactory answer 
to this pertinent question. Evidently they had been acting all along with the 
idea of saving the feelings of the Cape government. At any rate, the German 
demand was referred to the colonial office and from there was sent on to the 
Cape. Owing to local difficulties, no reply was given until May 29, 1884, at 
which time the Cape government recommended the annexation of all territory 
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as far as Walfish Bay — that is, including Angra Pequena. But Bismarck had 
already anticipated this move. On April 24 he had declared the Liideritz settle¬ 
ments under German protection. 

By this time the relations between the two governments had already become 
strained and tense, for the German chancellor had come to believe that the 
English were unwilling to allow the Germans a fair chance in the colonial 
field. Recognizing the hopeless isolation of England, Bismarck attempted to 
bring the London foreign office to its senses. While stiffening his attitude in 
ihe matter of the Fiji claims, he also tried by persuasion to secure the cordial 
support of the English. In a crucial dispatch of May 5, 1884 to the German 
ambassador at London (Count Munster) the German chancellor set forth his 
view-point: “Owing to her geographical position, England is in no serious 
danger from any Power except from France in Europe, and in Asia from 
Russia. France, however, should she adopt a menacing attitude towards Eng¬ 
land, would require at the very least the certainty of German neutrality, and 
Russia also must have an eye to the attitude of Germany, should she really wish 
to move against England, whether in India or Constantinople. We believe, 
therefore, that our attitude — I will not say towards England herself, with 
whom we should not think of quarrelling—but our attitude to her enemies or 
rivals is of more importance to British policy than the possession of Heligoland 
and all the trade rivalry of German and British firms in distant seas. England 
can secure for herself the continuance of our active support for her political 
interests through sacrifices, which she would hardly feel.’* 

In order to understand the full significance of this extract, it must be added 
that Bismarck suggested the cession by England of the little island of Heligo¬ 
land in the North Sea as an indication of her desire for good relations, at 
the same time pointing out the value of Germany’s continued support of 
English policy in Egypt. Heligoland was of little value to England, but was of 
great interest to Germany in view of the projected canal from the North Sea 
to the Baltic. General von Caprivi, the chief of the admiralty, was particularly 
anxious to secure this island outpost and had persuaded Bismarck of its im¬ 
portance. Taken by and large, it seemed to the chancellor that his suggestion 
should appeal to the English, whose international position at the moment was 
far from satisfactory. “ In making these proposals,” Bismarck went on to say 
in his dispatch to Munster, “ we seem, in my opinion, to be offering rather than 
demanding a sacrifice, for the support, which we can and eventually shall give 
to England, is worth in reality more than Heligoland, Fiji and Litde Popo, 
put together.”' 

Nothing came of this advance of Bismarck’s, excepting an acrimonious 
discussion which left its traces for a long time in the traditions of the British 
foreign office. Lord Fitzmauricc, in his biography of Lord Granville, says that 

’ This dispatch is in Die Crosse Politic, IV, No. 738. I quote the English translation of E. T. S. 
Dugdalc: German Diplomatic Documents, Volume I (London and New York, 1928), pp. 170 ff. 
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Bismarck referred to it in a speech before the Reichstag on March 2, 1885. As a 
matter of fact, Bismarck made no reference to this document at the time; 
neither was it published in the German White Book on Angra Pequena, as Sir 
Eyre Crowe maintained in a memorandum of 1907, which will be referred to 
presently. What happened was this: Bismarck referred to his instructions to 
Munster when he discussed the situation with the English ambassador in Janu¬ 
ary 1885. Sir Edward Malet reported to his government, and Lord Granville 
took up the matter with 0 )unt Miinstcr. The German ambassador stated that 
the instructions of May 5,1884 had been revoked in a later dispatch of the same 
month. Thereupon Gladstone, in a speech delivered on March 12, 1885, sug¬ 
gested that Bismarck had forgotten the fact that Munster had been instructed 
to defer his communication. The English government then published Malet’s 
report of his conversation with Bismarck in a Blue Book, without asking the 
permission of the German government. 

Yet Bismarck, when he called Munster to account, was told by the ambas¬ 
sador that he had followed instructions to the letter. The chancellor had not 
recalled the instructions of May 5, 1884. The trouble was that Munster, who 
had no sympathy whatever for the colonial agitation in Germany, but was a 
warm advocate of the idea of securing Heligoland, had raised only the question 
of the eventual cession of the island in his conversations with Granville. Bis¬ 
marck, seeing that Munster completely misunderstood his object, reprimanded 
him and pointed out that Heligoland was of secondary im|)ortancc. What he 
really wanted to know was whether “ England is inclined, in her present situa¬ 
tion, in return for our firm offer of greater support than before for British 
policy, to satisfy our overseas grievances by ceasing to place hindrances in the 
way of the legitimate enterprises of German nationals.” Miinster, he said, 
would have been justified in expressing astonishment that England was at¬ 
tempting to apply a sort of Monroe Doctrine to Africa, as indicated by her 
attitude in the Angra Pequena question. “ Supposing it to be really our inten¬ 
tion to establish colonies, how can Lord Granville contest our right to do so 
at the very moment when the British government is granting an unlimited 
exercise of the same right to the government at the Cape.^ This naive egoism 
is in itself an insult to our national feeling, and you will please point this out 
to Lord Granville. The ' quod licet Jot/i/ etc., cannot be applied to Germany. 
The game of hide and seek with the colonial office and the appeal on account 
of the independence of the British colonies, are merely an evasion, so long as 
these colonies remain under the protection of the mother country, when their 
policy brings them into contact with foreign powers.” ^ 

Munster, when called to account in the spring of 1885, maintained that he 
had actually called the attention of Lord Granville to the possible consequences 
of the English policy. But even if he did, it is clear that the misunderstanding 
which arose was at least in part due to his awkward handling of the matter 
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and to his lack of appreciation of the issues involved. It appears that on one 
occasion he actually invited the English to proceed to the establishment of a 
protectorate over Angra Pequena.^ On the other hand, the following considera¬ 
tions must be borne in mind: The English statesmen were hardly in a position 
to follow up Bismarck’s offer even if they were so inclined; for there was con¬ 
siderable opposition to making concessions to Germany in colonial matters, 
Gladstone and Granville were quite willing to regard the German aspirations 
indulgently, but the younger and more radical leaders of the party, the im¬ 
perialists like Dilke and Chamberlain, were dead against such a policy." Fur¬ 
thermore, the English government was confronted with the protests of the 
colonial governments, which were in favour of annexing everything, if only 
to keep out new-comers. The Australians were even less reasonable on this 
score than the South Africans. Fearing possible French or German designs on 
the Pacific islands, they wanted to annex or declare a protectorate over New 
Guinea, the New Hebrides, Samoa, and all the islands north and north-east of 
New Guinea. Lord Derby, the colonial secretary, who had no sympathy for 
what looked like a Monroe Doctrine in the Pacific, referred scathingly to these 
colonial aspirations: “1 asked them whether they did not want another planet 
all to themselves.? and they seemed to think it would be a desirable arrangement 
if only feasible. The magnitude of their ideas,” he WTote to Queen Victoria’s 
secretary, Sir Henry Ponsonby, “is appalling to the English mind. ... It is 
hardly too much to say that they consider the whole Southern Pacific theirs 
de jure. ... It certainly is hard for four millions of English settlers to have 
only a country as big as Europe to fill up.” ® 

The whole incident of May 1884 was most unfortunate for Anglo-German 
relations. The thought of it rankled for a long time in the minds of those con¬ 
cerned. In a famous memorandum of 1907 Sir Eyre Crowe, an important 
official of the foreign office, recalled the matter and referred to it as evidence of 
Bismarck’s “disregard of the elementary rules of straightforward and honour¬ 
able dealing.” He admitted that the desires entertained by the Germans were 
not seriously antagonistic to British policy: “Most of the territory ultimately 
acquired by Bismarck had at some previous time been refu.scd by England, and 
in the cases where British occupation had lately been contemplated, the object 
had been not so much to acquire fresh provinces, as to prevent their falling 

^ HcrlxTt Bismarck to his father, June 24, 1884, ])rintecl in Rothfcis: Bismarckjs englische 
Blindnispolitik, 82, note. Rothfcis discusses the episode in detail, but sec also Kogge: " Bismarckjs 
Kolonialpolitik als ausscnpolitisches Problem*’ {Historische Vierteljahrschrilt, XXI, pp. 318-19): 
Walthcr Stuhlmachcr: Bismarcks KolonialpoUtik (Malic, 1927), pp. 40 ff.; and, above all, the keen 
analysis by Friedrich Thimmc: " Das Memorandum E. A. Crowes vom i fanuar igoy ” {Berliner 
Monatshefte, VII, pp. 732-68, August 1929) and ** Das * beriihmte Schwindeldokument * E. A, 
Crowes” (ibid., pp. 874 -9, September 1929). 
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into the hands of protectionist France, who would inevitably have killed all 
British trade.” The trouble, as he saw it, was with Bismarck’s tactics, especially 
with his systematic misleading of the British ambassador at Berlin, who insisted 
to the last that Bismarck had no interest in colonics and was simply utilizing 
the public demand for purposes of parliamentary manoeuvres. Crowe then dilates 
on Bismarck’s deception of the Reichstag and the German people by publishing 
in a White Book a dispatch to Munster which had never been communicated 
to the British foreign office.' 

Now these assertions will not hold water. Later on, when Bismarck had 
become disillusioned about the colonial experiment, he did say that he had 
pursued his colonial policy for opportunist reasons. He had hoped that the 
Germans would have some understanding for it and would support it. At that 
time everyone was so wrapped up in party politics that he believed a colonial 
policy would divert attention from all the petty wrangling." It may well be 
that Sir Edward Malet derived the impression from Bismarck’s utterances that 
the domestic side of the situation was what interested him most. But how, 
after the exchange of notes in the spring of 18S4, the English government could 
still misunderstand the German attitude and still take the matter lightly is 
quite beyond comprehension. Dilkc admitted to Herbert Bismarck in the spring 
of 1885 that there was no excuse whatever for the blundering of the government. 
As for the story of Bismarck’s deception in the matter of the dispatch, that has 
been completely exploded.'* It is hard, in fact, to exonerate Crowe from the 
charge of wilfully misrepresenting the facts. One of his own colleagues. Lord 
Sanderson, felt keenly the injustice of the accusations brought forward in the 
memorandum. On the margin he noted: “ If the mere acquisition of territory 
were in itself immoral, I consider that the sins of Germany since 1871 are light 
in comparison to ours. ... It has sometimes seemed to me that to a foreigner 
reading our press the British Empire must appear in the light of some huge 
giant sprawling over the globe, with gouty fingers and toes stretching out in 
every direction, which cannot be a|)proached without eliciting a scream.” The 
sentiment was aptly expressed by a member of a deputation from South Africa 
who concluded an address to the late Lord Salisbury with the remark: “My 
Lord, we arc told that the Germans arc good neighbours, but we prefer to 
have no neighbours at all.” 

Whatever may have been the rights and wrongs in this dispute between the 
English and CJerman governments, the attitude of the British statesmen was 
a mistaken one, especially when viewed from the standpoint of practical politics. 
At the time, Bismarck held the whip hand, and he was determined to make the 
utmost use of it if necessary to gain his point. The key to an understanding of 

1 British Documents on the Origins of the War, edited by G. P. Gooch and Harold Tcmperlcy, 
Volume in (London. 1928), pp. 408-9. 
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the international situation must be sought in the position of England. As a 
great sea-power with extensive overseas possessions she was the neighbour of 
every country accessible by sea and was, ipso facto, constantly exposed to friction 
with these other countries and in danger of finding a combination of powers 
directed against her.' This was the price which England was obliged to pay 
for her greatness, and under normal conditions the inevitable dangers of her 
position could be counteracted by a skilful diplomacy which depended upon 
the principle of maintaining the balance of power. But the years 1883-4 were 
not normal. The world was carried away by an orgy of imperialism and ex¬ 
pansion. England immediately felt the increased pressure. She was soon at 
serious odds not only with the Germans, but with the French, who had ambi¬ 
tions in Madagascar as well as on the African continent, and with Russia, who 
was pressing forward in central Asia. The idea of these powers co-operating 
against their common opponent was the most natural idea in the world. When 
the English statesmen stood up to Bismarck, they were practically inviting him 
to organize a coalition against England, a coalition so strong that it could not 
be resisted for very long. 

After the renewal of the Three Emperors’ Alliance in 1884, Bismarck could 
count on Russia, Austria, and Italy as allies. Germany’s relations with Turkey 
were closer than they had been for some time," and the visit of King Alfonso 
of Spain to Germany, followed by the return visit of the CJerman Crown Prince 
to Spain in the autumn of 18S3, had made it plain that the Spanish government, 
too, desired to be identified with the continental group.*' If Bismarck could 
succeed in establishing close contact with France and induce the French gov¬ 
ernment to pursue a common policy directed against England, the iron ring 
would be completed. England would be helpless when opposed by a united 
continent. 

The idea of a Franco-German entente is likely to strike the student of pre¬ 
war diplomacy as rather incredible and even anomalous, and yet Bismarck’s 
plan was actually put into practice during the years 1884 and 1885. As a matter 
of fact, the idea is not so incongruous when one remembers that relations 
between the two countries had been distinctly good ever since the coming into 
power of the republican groups in 1877. Ciambetta, the recognized leader of the 
revenge movement, had died in 1882, and the prime minister, Jules Ferry, 
though a Lorraincr by birth, took a very different view of the situation. To 
suppose that he really desired an alliance with Germany, or that he actually 
ignored the problem of the lost provinces, \vould, of course, be as naive as it 
would be unjust. Ferry’s friend and collaborator, the historian Alfred Rambaud, 

^ The point is well developed in the memorandum of Sir Eyre Crowe, quoted above, pp. 
402-3. 
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is right in denying this accusation in the warmest terms.^ The situation was 
simply this: Ferry, who was one of the most convinced proponents of the new 
imperialism, saw as clearly as did Bismarck that England was the great obstacle 
to the expansion of the continental countries. Realizing that the dreams of 
recovering Alsace and Lorraine could not, for a long time at least, be translated 
into practice, he believed that the wisest thing to do would be to co-operate 
with Germany for the attainment of certain specified colonial aims, while re¬ 
serving the larger and more knotty problems for the future. Ferry accepted 
the advances of Bismarck and worked cordially with the chancellor, but he did 
so with his eyes open and without committing himself too far. Few of the 
statesmen of the Third French Republic have shown the same breadth of view 
and the same lack of prejudice." 

It was easy enough to find common ground for Franco-German action, 
once the principle of co-operation had been agreed to. Egypt was one of the 
most obvious. Indeed, the international aspext of this problem, as established 
by the law of liquidation of 1880, was such that the powers could cause Eng¬ 
land endless difficulty by raising awkward objections, especially in financial 
matters. Before long the troublesome Egyptian question became a veritable 
sword of Damocles suspended over the heads of the English statesmen. 

The years 1883-4 were among the most trying in the history of the British 
occupation. As Lord Milner says: “ Everything, yes, absolutely everything, 
seemed bent upon going wrong at one and the same time. Alike in military 
matters, in diplomacy, and in politics. Great Britain was simply haunted by the 
Egyptian Question,”" But w'orst of all w^as the financial crisis, which could not 
be solved without some co-operation from the powers. By 1884 the financial 
difficulties of the Egyptian government, bad enough before the occupation, 
had become very much greater because of the expenses of the campaign of 
1882 and the outlay for the armies in the Sudan. In addition, an award of some 
four million pounds for damages resulting from the burning of Alexandria had 
been handed down by an international commission. As a result a deficit of 
almost a million pounds was in prospect for the year 1884. In the meanwhile, 
however, the share of the revenue assigned to the service of the debt was in 
a most prosperous state and promised a surplus of four hundred thousand 
pounds, which, under the terms of the law of liquidation, would be devoted to 
the repurchase of unified stock, no matter what the other needs of the country 
might be. Something, clearly, had to be done, and the main question the 


’ Rambaud; Jules Perry, p. 395. 
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English government had to decide was who should be sacrificed, the bond¬ 
holders or the English taxpayers. It was no longer a question of the bondholders 
as against the Egyptian population, for the English government was now before 
the alternatives: reduce the rate of interest or bear the costs of the army of 
occupation.^ 

The English statesmen decided to sacrifice the bondholders if they could. 
In April iStS4 they invited the powers to a conference at London to consider 
the possibility of changes in the law of liquidation. Ferry agreed to attend only 
after the British, by an exchange of notes, had promised to evacuate Egypt by 
1888, “ provided that the powers were of the opinion that the evacuation could 
take place without compromising the peace and order of Egypt.” The con¬ 
ference then opened at London on June 28. But it never ran a successful course, 
and broke up early in August. The trouble was with the English proposals, 
which called for the reduction of the interest on the unified debt by one-half 
per cent, the floating of a new loan of some eight million pounds to cover the 
new indebtedness, and the meeting of the new interest charges by the transfer 
of surplus income from the assigned revenues to administrative expenditure. 
This plan was firmly opposed by the French, who objected to “ cutting the 
coupon.” The important thing, however, was that France was consistently 
supported by Germany and most of her friends, so that the conference was 
bound to fail. When it came to a close, the new Franco-German combination 
had won a resounding victory. The English were left in their dilemma, and 
might with profit have reflected on the kaleidoscopic changes of the interna¬ 
tional scene. 

The Egyptian question was a powerful weapon in the hands of France and 
Germany and could be effectively wielded to make the English modify their 
attitude of opposition to the colonial aspirations of other nations. It left the 
French and Germans in a stronger position to press their claims in Africa and 
elsewhere. In fact, at the very time of the Egyptian negotiations Bismarck and 
Ferry united in a direct action designed to solve the Congo problem to their 
own satisfaction. 

The activities of Stanley, serving as Leopold’s agent, had immediately 
aroused the most serious apprehensions of the French. Dc Brazza had been 
sent out to head off Stanley and had, in fact, established the French in a strong 
position. But the feverish haste with which the various explorers concluded 
treaties with the native chiefs aroused the suspicions of the Portuguese govern¬ 
ment, which claimed the whole Congo region on the basis of priority of dis¬ 
covery. These nebulous claims of Portugal, a power wholly discredited by the 
laxity of her colonial system, would probably have caused little trouble had it 
not been for the fact that the English, recognizing at last the significance of 
the problem and fearing lest the French might secure control of the mouth of 

^ Childers to Haring, February 26, 1884 (Spencer Childers: The Lije and Correspondence of 
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the great river and shut it to British commerce, had taken up the suggestions 
made by the Portuguese government in November 1882 that an Anglo-Portu- 
guese agreement be reached. This agreement was to define the territorial claims 
of the Portuguese and at the same time to guarantee the free navigation of the 
Congo. The details of the negotiations need not detain us. The discussions 
dragged on for some lime, but finally ended with the signature of the treaty on 
February 26, 1884. 

This Anglo'PortLiguese Treaty, which recognized Portugal’s rights to the 
mouth of the Congo, immediately raised a storm of protest in English com¬ 
mercial circles and in parliament. Worse yet, it brought the French upon the 
scene, and the French were supported by Bismarck. In view of the delicate 
international situation and the sorry plight of England with respect to the 
Egyptian imbroglio, Gladstone and Granville were unable to hold out. The 
treaty with Portugal was abandoned on June 26, 1S84, after German sovereignty 
at Angra Pequena had been recognized by England a few days earlier. When, 
in July, the attempt of the Cape government to annex south-west Africa led 
to further bitter recriminations from Bismarck, the English government was 
obliged to yield on this point too. The Germans hoisted the flag on August 22. 
One month later the English formally recognized German sovereignty over 
this vast territory.^ 

The English had yielded all along the line. It was the only thing they could 
do under the circumstances, and the British surrender is not to be wondered at. 
What does seem incredible is the complete lack of understanding shown by 
Lord Granville in this period. The failure to grasp the connexion of the Egyp¬ 
tian problem with the colonial question, the whole clumsy attempt to .settle the 
Congo problem by the roundabout route via Portugal, the unbelievable in¬ 
eptitude with which the south-west African situation was handled — all this 
put the British foreign office in a discreditable light. It may be true that Bis¬ 
marck did not keep the British ambassador fully informed as to his schemes, 
and it may be true that the British government was actually misled in regard 
to German activities in the Camcroons and New Guinea. Such a policy did 
not enhance the glory of Bismarck, though it was common enough on the part 
of other governments as well; but it does not excu.se the English statesmen 
either. Their lack of foresight and failure to appreciate the situation is so ob¬ 
vious that it cannot be explained away. The English press itself refused to 
follow the lead of the government. Charles Lowe, who was at that time the 
Berlin correspondent of T^e Times, says that few writers did not admit that 
Bismarck had a real grievance against the British government, “ for it had been 
clearly guilty of apathy and neglect, of blindness and vacillation, of dawdling, 
shilly-shallying, discourtesy and downright dog-in-the-manger conduct.” There 
was nothing heroic or even graceful in its surrender. If anything, it was ludi- 
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crous. Punch represented the situation accurately enough in a little imaginary 
dialogue: “ Prince Bismarck: ‘We have helped you in Egypt, why not oblige 
us in Fiji? ’ Lord Derby: ‘ We can’t do it.’ Lord Granville: ‘We won’t do it.’ 
Prince Bismarck: ‘ But you must do it.’ Lord Granville: ‘Very well, we will 
then.’ 

The English statesmen had got themselves into a serious and dangerous 
scrape, lor Bismarck, having tasted the sweets of victory, had no intention of 
letting matters rest where they were. General von Schweinitz, who visited him 
during the last days of July 1884, came away with the impression that Bismarck 
was aiming at nothing less than a Continental System, similar to the one pro¬ 
jected by Napoleon I, though on a dilTerent basis.” It was in pursuance of this 
idea that he negotiated with the French in August, his object being to lay the 
bases for close co-operation in the further treatment of the Egyptian and colo¬ 
nial questions. Ferry accepted the (Jerman proposals almost immediately, and 
on August 24 liaron de Courcel, the French ambassador at licrlin, was back in 
the German capital with the ajiproval of his government for the program of 
co-operation. The two powers were to act together in securing freedom of 
commerce in west Africa, as well as in the solution of the Egyptian question. 
The entente was complete and signified a great rapprochement, as Hohenlohe 
remarked.” 

Bismarck received Courcel on August 26, at Varzin. The conversation before 
long took a general turn, the chancellor declaring that he had long desired a 
rapprochement with France, but that mutual di.strust had thus far prevented 
its realization. Courcel was evasive and the subject was dropped. The entente 
remained, Uyr the present, a specific understanding relating to African and 
other colonial questions. Its first fruit was the international conference which 
met at Berlin in November to discuss the Congo problem. This meeting had 
practically been arranged by Germany and France, the English receiving an 
invitation without being drawn into the confidential discussions. 

While the relations between Germany and England were going from bad 
to worse, while one government was bitterly accusing the other of unfairness 
and at the same time trying to steal a march on its rival in various disputed 
colonial fields, Bismarck continued his efforts to draw the French more closely 
to the side of the continental coalition. After the meeting of the three Emperors 
at Skierniewice in September, the chancellor called upon the French ambas¬ 
sador and gave him positive assurances that the imperial combination was in 
no sense directed against France. He then went on to expound his plan of a 
Franco-German agreement: “What I want is to establish a sort of equilibrium 
on the .sea, and France has a great role to play in this matter if she is willing 
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to concur in our views. Men spoke formerly of a European equilibrium; it’s an 
eighteenth-century expression. But I think it is not obsolete to speak of the 
equilibrium of the seas. I repeat, I do not want war with England; but I want 
her to understand that if the navies of the other nations unite, they will coun¬ 
terbalance her on the ocean and will compel her to consider the interests of 
others. To do this she must accustom herself to the idea that a Franco-German 
alliance is not an impossibility.” 

I'hc idea of such an alliance against England was not new. Napoleon I and 
Napoleon III had envisaged it. Clearly it would be to France's advantage to 
encourage the increase of the German navy, as a counter-weight to England. 
Of course, if the French were unwilling to take up the idea, so much the worse 
for them. Bismarck’s position was so secure that he could easily make up with 
England: “1 do not fear the opposition of the English,” he said to Courcel; 
“in view of the embarrassment into which their action in Egypt has placed 
them, they have need of us; one can bargain with them.” ’ 

The idea of a maritime league directed against England may at first appear 
somewhat fantastic, but in actual fact it was the possibility of naval co-operation 
between the continental powers that paralysed English policy in 1884 and made 
the British navy less of a factor than might have been supposed. To be sure, the 
British fleet was, in point of numbers, the strongest fleet in the world. But the pe¬ 
riod was one of transition, and the change from the old wooden frigate to the 
new ironclad, the rapid development of armour and armament, the astounding 
improvements in machinery, and the invention of new weapons like the torpedo 
had upset the old standards completely. In the years after 1870 all the leading 
continental powers, with F'rance in the lead, had made great efforts to build 
up a modern fighting force. In 1882 England had twenty first-class ships as 
against thirty-two possessed by France, Germany, Italy, Austria, and Russia. 
France alone had sixteen, and Germany nine, so that these two powers together 
outnumbered England." Of course, it docs not follow that these two powers 
could have defeated England on the sea. More than the number of ships, or 
even their tonnage and armament, must be considered in estimating the relative 
strength of navies, and even then there is no certain test excepting the test 
of actual battle, where relative superiority in leadership and personnel can be 
brought into play. 

We cannot say whether France and Germany could have defeated England 
at sea in 1884 because they did not fight. It should be noted, however, that the 
British naval authorities had been very hesitant about introducing new designs 
and armament, and that the government had been slow in increasing appropria* 
tions for construction. With England in a very precarious position, interna¬ 
tionally speaking, it was quite natural that attention should be given to the 
fighting power of the nation. In August 1884 a determined agitation was started 
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for increased expenditure on the navy. The movement was led by W. T. Stead, 
the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. It enjoyed the sympathy of men like Sir 
Cooper Key, the first sea lord, and Admiral Beauchamp Seymour, chief of the 
Mediterranean squadron. The country at large was seized by a sort of naval 
panic, the press followed Stead, and the government was forced to yield to the 
popular demands. On December 2, 1884 parliament voted the sum of five and 
a half million pounds as extraordinary expenditure for construction during the 
following five ycars.^ 

The Franco-German entente, had it actually issued in a naval combination 
against England, would have been a very serious threat to the English position. 
It seems very doubtful, however, whether Ifismarck himself had much confi¬ 
dence in the possibility of consummating so close an understanding, or whether 
he desired to estrange England permanently. He was too great a statesman to 
delude himself with vain hopes, and he must have foreseen that Ferry and his 
associates could not go beyond a certain line. Ferry’s colonial policy had met 
with considerable opposition in France from the very beginning. There was a 
pronounced feeling that it was dangerous to become involved in foreign ad¬ 
ventures and unwise to allow antagonism between France and England to 
develop till France was dependent on the goodwill of Germany. To quote from 
a letter of Lord Lyons: “ The best card in our hand, and it is not a high trump, 
is the reluctance of the French to be thrown irretrievably into the clutches of 
Bismarck by a distinct quarrel with us.”~ “Woe to the government which 
should try to induce the nation to accept the results of 1870 as definitive,” wrote 
the Paris correspondent of The Times in October 1884. “ It would encounter 
a latent, perhaps unconscious sentiment, which would never forgive such a 
betrayal of the national greatness and honour. Curiously enough, the simple 
rumour of a drawing together and possible alliance between France and Ger¬ 
many has aroused slumbering recollections and revived passions supposed to be 
allayed or extinct.” ® 

Public opinion and pressure were not necessary to hold back Ferry. It is 
quite clear from what few French documents we have on this period that the 
premier shared the suspicions of Courccl, the ambassador at Berlin. Courcel 
could not help feeling that Bismarck aimed at bringing England to her knees, 
and that he meant to use France as a tool for the attainment of this object. 
Meanwhile the chancellor would reserve the possibility of making up with the 
English when the proper time came. The French statesmen therefore evaded 
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Bismarck's more far-reaching suggestions, while the chancellor, in turn, was 
constantly trying to force the French to show their hand. “ He wants to thrust 
upon us the glory of regulating the Egyptian question and of regulating it at 
Paris itself, in a conference over which we should preside and at which Europe 
would form a triumphal cortege for us,” wrote Courcel on December 3, 18S4. 
But, he admitted, this ” brilliant tableau ” aroused his distrust. If the conference 
succeeded, Bismarck would claim the credit; if it failed, he would desert France 
and turn to the victor: “ It will be an open market between France and Eng¬ 
land, and he will sell himself to the highest bidder.” But what put the French 
ambassador on his guard more than anything else was the renewal of Bis¬ 
marck's seductive suggestions for a closer entente: “I want to induce you to 
pardon Sedan as you have pardoned Waterloo.” I'hat was loo much for 
Courcel. From the beginning of the entente he had specified that Alsace and 
Lorraine should not be brought into the discussion, because on that point agree¬ 
ment would be impossible.* 

The wariness of the French statesmen did not prevent them from making 
the most of the entente with Germany, such as it was. Not only did they work 
with Germany to bring about the Berlin Conference on African problems, but 
they accepted (ierman aid in bringing about a French victory in Egyptian 
affairs. The English were faced with a serious dilemma when the London 
Conference broke up in August. There was no way of solving the problem of 
the Egyptian deficit without ignoring the rights of Euro{)e and following an 
independent policy. Lord Northbrook was sent to Egypt to examine the prob¬ 
lem, and advised the Egyptian government to divert funds arbitrarily from the 
surplus revenue set aside for service of the debt and to use them to meet the 
shortage in funds for administrative purposes. This the Egyptian government 
did on September 18, but this rather naive attempt to cut the Gordian knot was 
doomed to failure from the very start. The powers refused to be pushed aside 
in this cavalier fashion. Suit was brought against the Egyptian government in 
the mixed courts and was decided in favour of the plaintiffs. The Egyptian 
government, which in this case meant the British government, was obliged to 
turn to the powers once more and to submit to them new suggestions for 
meeting the situation. 

On November 24, 1884 the British foreign office forwarded to the powers 
new proposals for solving the Egyptian financial difficulty. The main points of 
the program were the raising of a loan of nine million pounds, to be guaranteed 
by the British government; the suspension of the sinking-fund payments; the 
taxation of foreigners; and the reduction of the land-tax. The cabinet was 
quite clear in its own mind what the implications of this program were, for 
Lord Northbrook, in making the suggestions, stated that their effect would 
undoubtedly be “ to substitute the financial control of England for the inter¬ 
national control which was proposed by the conference.” But the change seemed 
* Sec and Paj^cs, op. cit., pp. 386-8. 
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to him to be advantageous to both the English and the Egyptian governments, 
and he could not sec what objections the other powers of Europe could enter¬ 
tain to this control being exercised by Great Britain after the sacrifices she had 
made in maintaining the peace and safety of Egypt and the financial liability 
which she would undertake. Lord Cromer bitterly bemoans the fact that the 
Gladstone cabinet did not carry these proposals into execution. If it had done 
so, “ internationalism, which had been the bane of Egypt, would have received 
a heavy blow, and the paramount power of Great Britain, as the guide and 
protector of Egypt, would have been asserted.” * 

All one can say on this point is what has already been said above in regard 
to the English attitude towards colonial problems. What incredible lack of 
appreciation of the international situation was required to suggest that the 
powers should give up their claims in Egypt in order that England’s paramount 
position might be established! What sublime forgetfulness of these factors in 
Lord Cromer’s criticism of the government! The government was absolutely 
helpless. Bismarck delayed his reply to the English proposals until Ferry had 
had an opportunity to submit counter-proposals, on January 8, 1S85, and 
then the German chancellor, followed by the other continental states promptly 
supported the French plan. 

Lord Lyons saw through the game easily enough: “ Bismarck and Ferry arc 
jouant an plus fm with each other at our expense,” he wrote on January 20. 
“ Each seems to think that he can use the other to help in thwarting us, without 
risk to himself. But Bismarck has the best of the game. He occupies the French 
thoughts, and to some extent their forces, at a distance from Europe; he keeps 
up irritation between them and us, and some of the acquisitions he encourages 
them to make will in all probability be a permanent cause of weakness to them. 
At the same time he neutralizes opposition from us to his childish colonial 
schemes, which I cannot help suspecting arc founded as much on what, for 
want of a better word, I must call spite against us, as on any real expectation of 
advantage to Germany. Ferry hopes, by means of Bismarck and the powers 
who follow Bismarck’s lead, to carry his immediate points in regard to Egypt 
and other parts of the world, and so increase his reputation at home for the 
moment; and he trusts to his skill to enable him to stop before he has so 
alienated us as to be quite at Bismarck’s mercy. It is the natural disposition of 
almost all Europe to side against us, as matters stand, on the Egyptian financial 
question, which makes this pretty game possible.” “ 

It took no diplomatic genius to see this, the more so as both Ferry and Bis¬ 
marck announced the facts of the situation to the whole world. France, said 
Ferry, was in accord with the three empires on the Egyptian question and was 
no longer playing on the European stage the rather effaced role of a parvenu. 
She was no longer “ the Cinderella of European politics.” ® Soon afterwards the 

^ Croincrr: Modern E^ypt, 11 , pp. ^7u-i. “ Newton: Lord Lyons. II, p. 341. 
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German chancellor corroborated the statements of his French colleague; “ With 
France we have not for many years — I may truly say since the time before 
1866 — been on so good a footing as no^\^” ^ So far had the entente gone that 
Bismarck could appeal once more lo the French ambassador: “Renounce the 
question of the Rhine; 1 will help you in securing all the satisfaction you desire 
on all other points.”" He even spoke of arranging a meeting with Ferry. 

Unable to withstand the combined pressure that was brought to bear from 
Berlin and Paris, the British government accepted the counter-proposals sub¬ 
mitted by Ferry. The loan was to be under the joint guarantee of the powers, 
and important changes were made in the disposition of the surplus from the 
assigned revenues. The details of the agreement, which was signed at London 
in March 1885, need not detain us. The crucial point from the standpoint of 
international relations was that the financial control of Egypt retained its in¬ 
ternational character. The action of England in Egypt was to continue to be 
hampered by foreign interference. The sword of Damocles was still suspended 
over the heads of the English statesmen. 

By this time the English position had become a really desperate one. The 
struggle for Africa and the Pacific had been going on apace, and England had 
not much to show. While the Ckrmans acquired South-west Africa, Togoland, 
the Camcroons, East Africa, a part of New Guinea, and some of the islands to 
the north of it; while France had established the French Congo and various 
smaller possessions on the Guinea coast, to say nothing of a foothold on the 
Red Sea coast and the great French advance against China in Tonkin, the 
British government had, in a sudden burst of vigour, occupied St. Lucia Bay 
and Bechuanaland in December 1884, to keep these areas out of German hands. 
But the effort to annex New Guinea (apart from the Dutch possessions on the 
island) had been foiled. Furthermore, England had been obliged to give up 
the treaty with Portugal regarding the Congo. I'hc Berlin Conference, which 
concluded its labours in February 1885, was a meeting engineered by Ferry and 
Bismarck, with little reference to England. By paving the way for the recogni¬ 
tion of Leopold’s International Association of the Congo as an entity in inter¬ 
national law it rang the death-knell of English hopes of controlling either the 
Congo territory or the navigation of the river through the medium of Portugal. 
To be sure, the opening of the great Congo basin to freedom of commerce was 
a move of which England could only approve, and on this point there was more 
unity of interest between Germany and England than there was between Ger¬ 
many and France. Still, the decisions of the conference, especially the decision 
that, in future, territorial claims, in order to be recognized, must be supported 
by effective occupation, made an English monopoly of the colonial field in 
Africa absolutely impossible. The dream of a Monroe Doctrine for Africa, if 


^ Speech of January 10, 1885. 

- Bourgeois and Pages, op. cit., pp. 388-9X» Courcel's report of January ao, 1885. 
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such ever existed in the minds of British or colonial statesmen, was completely 
dissipated. 

By the time when the sessions of the Berlin Conference came to an end, on 
February 26, 1885, the relations between England and Germany had reached a 
degree of tensity and acrimony that was almost unprecedented. Lord Granville, 
caught in the Franco-German vise, fell driven by despair to make an effort to 
break this ominous combination. On February 28, in defending the English 
policy in Egypt before the House of Lords, he explained that Bismarck 
disapproved of this policy because the government had not taken his advice, 
which was “ to take Egypt.'* This revelation was perhaps intended more for the 
French statesmen than for the English peers and was probably meant to open 
the eyes of Ferry to the perfidy of the German chancellor. But the experiment 
was a foolhardy one. It immediately brought down upon Granville’s head the 
wrath of Bismarck. In a Reichstag speech on March 2,1885 he denied Granville’s 
assertion and indignantly repudiated the suggestion that he had been acting the 
part of the seducer in order to create confusion in Europe. He had given advice 
on the Egyptian question only when pressed to do so by the English statesmen, 
and even then he had urged England to act through the Sultan. 

Historians have not been entirely satisfied with Bismarck’s reply and have 
pointed out that in the period from 1875 to 1878 he certainly told English 
statesmen in almost so many words “ to lake Egypt.” It appears, however, that 
the speech of March 2 was prepared on the basis of the negotiations of 1882 
only, and that Bismarck’s .statement had reference to his di.scussions with Gran¬ 
ville, not with Granville’s Conservative predecessors. However that may be, 
there is no denying that Granville’s revelation was contrary to the accepted 
rules of international intercourse.^ 

That Bi.smarck had no intention of driving things to extremes is shown by 
the fact that within a couple of days of his speech in the Reichstag he sent his 
son Herbert on a special mission to London.' The purpose of this move was 
clearly to put an end to the Anglo-German feud and establish some sort of 
truce. The reasons for Bismarck’s change of attitude at this critical juncture are 
not entirely patent. It may well be that he feared the effect of Granville’s revela¬ 
tions upon the French, and it may also be that he felt apprehension lest the 
entente with France should disintegrate, as the fury of the colonial storm was 
spending it.sclf. At the time there were rumours that Herbert Bismarck was to 
bring about the resignation of Granville and Derby, if possible, and this story 
is to be found even in Dilke’s notes.® 

Certainly this is a gross exaggeration. From the evidence at our disposal it 
appears that while Count Herbert spoke in a very determined fashion to Lord 


^ See the detailed discussion in Kleine: Deutschland und die dgyptische Frage, pp. 105 fl. 

^ Waldcrscc: Denkun'irdigheiten, I, p. asB. refers to the mission on March 3. 

* Gwynn and Tuck well: Life of Sir Charles Dilke, 11 , p. 99. For other rumours see Hagen: 
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Granville, he made a very favourable impression upon Gladstone. Whether the 
foreign minister was convinced by the German arguments or not, he yielded on 
almost every point and even read in advance to young Bismarck the text of the 
declaration which he made in the House of Lords on March 6, a declaration in 
which he explained away his revelation of February 2(S. Gladstone, who had 
never sympathized with the imperialistic views of some members of his cabinet 
and had regarded with dislike the theory prevalent in many of the colonics that 
as much territory as possible should be seized in order to prevent some other 
power from acquiring it, supplemented Granville’s remarks by his own declara¬ 
tion in the House of Commons on March 12: “If Ciermany is to become a 
colonizing power, all 1 say is ‘ God speed her! ’ She becomes our ally and 
partner in the execution of the great purposes of Providence for the advantage 
of mankind.” 

With that the truce bctw'cen England and Germany was concluded. Bis¬ 
marck had obliged his opponents to yield on the essential points. He had known 
how to take advantage of the favourable moment. Of course the settlement ()f 
the dispute was likely to react upon the entente with France, and the chancellor 
must have considered this aspect of the problem. Apparently he had concluded 
from his negotiations with Baron dc Courcel that there was a distinct point 
beyond which the understanding could not go. He could not afford to let the 
estrangement between Germany and England go too far, the more so as there 
was no telling how long the Ferry regime would last. France had become in¬ 
volved in war with China over the Tonkin question, and the opposition to the 
policy of colonial adventure was rapidly spreading in France. On March 26 a 
great debate started in the Chamber of Deputies, and the French premier was 
more bitterly assailed than ever before. In the midst of the crisis came the news, 
on March 28, that the French forces had suffered a reverse and had been obliged 
to evacuate Lang-Son. Paris became panic-stricken, and Ferry’s doom was 
sealed. Clemenceau in the chamber declared that there could be no further 
discussion with him, and that he and his ministry were in the position of men 
accused of high treason. In the streets outside, the mob surged about, shouting: 
“Down with Ferry! Death to Ferry! To the river with him! Down with the 
Prussian! ” The hour of the famous ministry had struck. On March 31 Ferry, 
the real founder of the second French colonial empire, was obliged to resign.’ 

Bismarck had come to terms with the English because he was unwilling to 
stake too much on the friendship of France. That the English would accept his 
peace offers was a foregone conclusion, for by March 1885 new and even more 
threatening clouds had appeared upon the English political horizon. It was on 
January 26, 1885 that Khartoum had fallen into the hands of the Mahdi, and 
Gordon had lost his life. The relief expedition under Wolsclcy’s command 
reached the scene too late. The great tragedy had occurred, and when news of 
the disaster reached London, on February 5, the country was in uproar. Glad- 

^ See cs^jccially Rainbaud; /«/« Ferry, pp. 362 ff. 
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Stone and his cabinet were covered with obloquy. Even the Queen made no 
secret of where she placed the responsibility. 

The cabinet, under the circumstances, felt obliged to continue the Sudan 
campaign at least until the fate of Gordon was definitely determined; but before 
much could be clone, the government and the people were alike confronted 
with an even more serious crisis. On March 30 Russian troops engaged an 
Afghan force at Penjdch, on the Afghan frontier, and defeated it. 

The clash at Pcnjdeh was simply the culminating point in the development 
of the central Asian question, wliich had been troubling the English for years. 
Ever since the Crimean War there had been a pretty steady advance on the part 
of the Russians in Turkestan and towards the frontiers of Afghanistan and 
India. The gradual conquest of ihe Tartar tribes and the incorporation of their 
territory in the empire of the tsars may, in fact, be regarded as the counterpart 
of the imperialistic drive of the western European powers in Africa, excepting 
that in the case of Russia there is little evidence at this time of economic urge or 
pressure. Russian expansion in central Asia was more a matter of prestige and 
national pride and at the same time a matter of political strategy. 

It is fairly clear that the Russian government estimated at their full value the 
difficulties of actually attacking India, and it is reasonable to suppose that the 
invasion project was not seriously entertained in St. Petersburg. But the threat 
of an attack was of supreme value for Russian policy. Pressure in the Near East 
could always be alleviated by an advance in central Asia. The idea is well ex^ 
pressed in the recently published correspondence that passed at this time be¬ 
tween the Russian foreign minister, Giers, and the ambassador at London, 
Baron dc Staal. Writing in June 1884, Giers pointed out that England had 
always striven to ruin Russian sea-power, especially in the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean. The Russian advance was meant as a reply to this policy and 
as a check on England. At bottom Russian policy was wholly defensive: “ Our 
August Master docs not cherish hostile intentions towards England, cither in 
Asia or in Europe.” And again, in July 1884: “Our movements in central Asia 
have been commanded by our own interests, as well as by the necessity of secur¬ 
ing a defensive position against the hostility displayed by the English govern¬ 
ment towards us since the Crimean War and more recently during the war 
with Turkey. At present we have, through great sacrifices, reached the stage 
where we can consider our security fully guaranteed. We can, therefore, con¬ 
tent ourselves with consolidating this position and awaiting with calm the 
actions of the English government, firm in the resolution to reply in kind to its 
proceedings, whether pacific or hostile.”' 

The English government, however, could not be certain of the Russian policy 
and became more and more uneasy as the Russian advance continued. This was 
the more natural as the Russian government frequently gave assurances that it 

^ Baron A. Meyendorff: Correspondance dipiomatique de A/, de Staid (Paris, 1929), Volume 
I, pp. 25 40 ff. 
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would not continue its expansion and then failed to keep its promises. Even 
if due allowance was made for the restless and unsettled character of the terri¬ 
tory in question, for the difficulty of communication between the scene of 
operation and the government offices at St. Petersburg, and for the stormy en¬ 
thusiasm of the officers on the spot, who frequently exceeded their instructions, 
it could not be denied that the policy of the Russian government was suspicious 
and unreliable. 

When, in February 1884, the Russian Tsar accepted the allegiance of the 
Turkoman tribes of Merv, it was clear that some arrangement would have to 
be made, and that soon. England, as the Duke of Argyll jokingly put it, was 
afflicted with Mervousness. The Russians were rapidly approaching Afghani¬ 
stan, a client of England, and a state which the English government had re¬ 
peatedly promised to defend against unprovoked attack. The peculiar danger 
of the situation arose from the fact that no one knew where the boundary of 
Afghanistan was. The Ameer himself showed little interest in the insubordinate 
tribes of the frontiers, and even though the English and Russian governments 
had, in 1873, come to a general agreement as to what provinces should be re¬ 
garded as part of the Afghan territory, there was no knowledge of the actual 
boundaries of the provinces. 

The Russian incorporation of Merv led to bitter reproaches on the part of the 
English government, which thought fit to recall all the promises that had been 
made and broken by the Russian government. Giers, the Russian minister for 
foreign affairs, had no desire to precipitate a crisis and agreed in the summer of 
1884 that a joint commission should be sent to the scene in order to determine 
the frontier. The English government sent out General Sir Peter Lumsden in 
September in the hope that he would be able to join his Russian colleague, 
General Zelenoi, and start work by November. But Zclenoi failed to pul in an 
appearance. It was said that he was ill and would proceed to the frontier as soon 
as possible. But the real cause for the delay must be sought elsewhere. In the 
first place, there was a fundamental difference of opinion between the two 
governments as to what the commission should really do. The Russians desired 
that a frontier should be drawn on the basis of geographical and ethnological 
considerations. They hoped to push back the Afghan frontier to the mountains, 
leaving all the Turkoman tribes of the plain to the mercies of Russia. The 
English, on the other hand, were interested merely in defining the limits of the 
political authority of the Ameer. Tribes that owed him allegiance were to be 
ipso facto recognized as within Afghan territory. 

The Russian acceptance of the commission appears, under the circumstances, 
to have been something of a ruse to gain time. While negotiations proceeded, 
the Russian commanders on the spot kept pushing their advanced posts for¬ 
ward, with the natural result that the Afghans, too, began to occupy territory 
which, they claimed, undoubtedly belonged to the Ameer. If these military 
operations were to continue, a clash between the Russian forces and the Afghans 
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would, sooner or later, be inevitable, and the conflict would almost certainly 
lead to England’s becoming involved. Granville kept urging the need for early 
action by the boundary commission, but Zelenoi did not appear and the Russian 
government complicated the situation further by insisting that the two cabinets 
should first agree on a zone beyond which the deliberations of the boundary 
commission should not be allowed to go. 

The British government felt almost helpless against the obstructionist tactics 
of the Russians. That Ciicrs desired to avoid friction is certain. But the British 
suspected, and evidently with some justification, that the nationalist and mili¬ 
tary groups in St. Petersburg were preventing the government from pursuing a 
conciliatory policy. There was talk of a Russian advance as far as the important 
fortified town of Herat and of far-reaching schemes directed against India. A 
real antagonism had devehjpcd between the Russian civil and military authori¬ 
ties.^ All this .served to cause anxiety in London, where it was believed that the 
Russian attitude enjoyed the approval of Bismarck, if it was not actually due 
to his encouragement.” 

This accusation against the chancellor has been frequently repeated. It has 
been argued that it was part of his general strategy. Just as he wished to per¬ 
petuate the antagonism between England and France, so he wished to cause 
friction between England and Russia. “ The Penjdeh incident,” says Sir Eyre 
Crowe in the memorandum which has already been quoted from, “. . . was 
the outcome of his direct suggestion that the moment was favourable for Russia 
to act.” “ But these assertions, however comforting they may have been to 
English sense of pride, cannot be substantiated. No doubt the Russians felt 
encouraged by the Anglo-German feud, and no doubt Bismarck did not feel 
called upon to smooth out difficulties for the English when they were throwing 
all po.ssible obstacles in his own path, but even admitting all this is very different 
from saying that Ifismarck actually worked for a clash between Russia and 
England. The Russian ambassador at London himself put no credence in these 
stories, and Bismarck, in a detailed report to the Emperor in June 1885, pointed 
out that the German government had scrupulously resisted the temptation to 
sow discord. The German government had no desire to create friction, though 
there was no denying that from the German view-point it was better for the 
Russians to occupy them.selves on the Indian frontier than on the German- 
Austrian borders. No encouragement had been given the Russian government, 
but the German government had abstained equally from using restraint, for 
fear that this would arouse the suspicions of Russia and would divert her 
indignation from England to Germany.* 

By February 1885 the situation began to look very black. The British 
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Government, weakened by the conflict with Germany and discredited by the 
terrible news from Khartoum, barely escaped censure in the House of Commons 
and seriously debated resignation.* It was felt, Itowever, that the time was not 
yet ripe, and the cabinet decided to take a stronger stand. On February 18 Sir 
Peter Lumsden, who had been sending the most alarming reports of Russian 
progress, was ordered, in the event of a Russian advance on Herat, to throw him¬ 
self into the city and aid the Afghan defence.” 

The Russians did not proceed to Herat, but on February 21 they established 
themselves at Penjdeh, one of the crucial points and one on which the whole 
dispute hinged. The crisis which now ensued was the most acute since that 
of 187S. It undoubtedly had much to do with the capitulation of the British 
government in colonial and Egyptian affairs. The government, indeed, desired 
peace, but public opinion was united in the belief that the dangerous Russian 
advance must be stopped. The question of central Asia and the future safety 
of India was put far above the problems of the Sudan, Egypt, or colonial ex¬ 
pansion.^ 

The government, acting under public pressure, began to take tlie necessary 
military measures. The Indian authorities were notified to prepare an army 
corps to be marched to Herat in case of hostilities with Russia, and Sir Peter 
Lumsden was told that the government considered that the advance of the 
Russians should be resisted by the Afghans.'* On March 12 the cabinet decided 
to limit the Sudan operations and make further preparations in India. Twenty 
thousand men were to be assembled at Quetta, and a Russian march on Herat 
was to be regarded as a casus belli^ The question was no longer one of terri¬ 
torial delimitation alone. It had become a test of national strength. The Russian 
government would give only qualified assurances in regard to further advance 
of the troops, and the English felt that tlieir position towards the Ameer of 
Afghanistan would be forever ruined if they allowed him to be despoiled by 
the Russians. Even Sir Charles Dilkc admitted that the Russians were right 
both in form and in substance, “ but,” he said, “ wc cannot have the pill forced 
down our throats by Russia without inquiry or discussion, on equal terms.” ** 

The negotiations between London and St. Petersburg had made almost no 
progress for several weeks when, on April 8, the news reached London that 
on March 30 the Russian and Afghan troops had clashed at Penjdeh, and that 
the Afghans had been beaten. The terrible eventuality that had been expected 
for some lime had at last taken place. Both in St. Petersburg and in London 
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war was regarded as unavoidable. On the London Exchange the stocks crumbled 
and crashed in a panic worse than any since 1870.^ The cabinet met almost 
daily, and considered seriously the question of giving up the offensive in the 
Sudan. The Queen objected vigorously to this suggestion, but the step had to 
be taken. England was face to face with Russia and had hardly a friend in the 
world. “It is loo dreadful,” wrote Granville, “jumping from one nightmare 
into another. Once at war with Russia we shall be obliged to toady Germany, 
France, and Turkey.” Rosebery explained later to the Queen’s secretary that 
England would have been entirely at the mercy of Russia, France, and Germany 
if she had kept an army tied up in the Sudan: “ Every nation could do as it 
liked with us. . . . In all probability we should have embarked in one of the 
greatest wars of the century; and with both our arms bound, one to Afghani¬ 
stan, the other to Central Africa, we should be exposed to endure what any 
Power might choose to lay upon us, and be compelled to forgo all voice or 
share in the destinies of the world. Nothing but a sense of force majeure, of 
greater necessity, could justify the policy. But there was this greater necessity; 
and sad as the necessary course of withdrawal might be, the other course opened 
an abyss which 1 do not like to contemplate.” ‘ 

The altitude of the continental powers was certainly of key importance. The 
Prince of Wales, who was in Berlin in March, had already paved the way for 
the mission of one of the British ministers, who was to arrange with the Ger¬ 
man government for common action in the central Asian problem, if possible.'' 
Lord Rosebery was sent in April, but evidently accomplished nothing. The 
English plan of campaign apparently envisaged operations in the Caucasus, 
but these would have been possible only if the Straits were open to the passage 
of English warships. It w'as this that the Russians feared, and they immediately 
appealed to Bismarck for aid, making reference to the terms of the Alliance 
of the Three Emperors. 

The German chancellor showed no hesitancy in his attitude. He instructed 
the German ambassador at Constantinople to use his influence to preserve the 
neutrality of Turkey. In contrast to the English view as expressed at the Con¬ 
gress of Berlin, that the Sultan was free to allow the passage of warships if he 
saw fit, Bismarck insisted on the international character of the principle of 
closure. To allow the ships of belligerents to pass the Straits would create a 
stale of war between Turkey and Russia, he pointed out. More yet, he used his 
influence to induce Austria, Italy, and even France to follow the German lead 
in this question. The Porte felt sufficiently strengthened to maintain a neutral 
altitude and determined to defend the Dardanelles against a possible English 
attempt to force the passage. Whether the British government actually went so 


’ naddcley, op. cit., pp. 217-19; Schvvcinilz: Dr/i{u^ttrdig/^eitcn, II, pp, 300-1; Meyendorff, 
op. cil., I, p. 185; letters of Queen Victoria, III, p. 634. 

- l^ttei's of Queen Victoria, HI, pp. 640 ff.; Newton: Lord Lyons, II, p. 349. 

Lee: Edward V!l, Volume I, p. 481. 
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far as to make proposals in this matter cannot be said with certainty. The 
question is not mentioned in any published contemporary English documents 
or biographies. All the information we have comes from German sources. 
From these, however, it appears that soundings were taken. In fact, it is stated 
in a retrospective survey of the crisis, dated 1890, that the English government 
offered, in return for the opening of the Straits, to permit the Turks to 
occupy Egypt and the Suez Canal and to give them a free hand in Bulgaria 
and a payment of twenty-five million pounds. On the other hand, they threat¬ 
ened to sever completely the connexion of the Porte with Egypt if the English 
demand were not granted.^ 

Whatever steps the English government may or may not have taken, the 
activity of Bismarck in this matter is of great interest. His intervention on 
behalf of Russia shows that he was firmly determined to support the Alliance 
of the Three Emperors at any cost, and that the recent colonial truce with 
England did not weigh heavily with him when matters of international align¬ 
ment were to the fore. He served Russia well on this occasion, as the Russian 
foreign minister acknowledged, but he also served Europe generally by helping 
to preserve peace. I'he German chancellor did not want war. At times, no 
doubt, he felt that perhaps it would be a good thing if Russia became deeply 
involved in Asia and were thus distracted from the Austrian frontier." He may 
also have felt that a second defeat of Russia by England would weaken his 
eastern neighbour and make the colossal empire of the tsars innocuous for a 
long time to come. But he never acted on this theory. He always stopped short 
of putting it into practice. It is perfectly true that Prince William of Prussia, 
the future William II, at this time wrote a series of extraordinarily inflammatory 
letters to the Tsar, in which he did his utmost to discredit the Anglophil tend¬ 
encies of his own parents and to arouse the hatred of tlie Tsar for the English.'^ 
But these private letters arc material suitable for the psychologist rather than 
for the historian. There is no evidence that Bismarck knew anything of them, 
and it is inconceivable that he should have resorted to such clumsy methods to 
attain an end. Bismarck’s object was not to precipitate a conflict, for he re¬ 
garded any war between two great powers as a menace to Germany. Such 
conflicts could rarely be localized and it was Germany’s interest to avoid them. 
His ideal was rather to keep the relations between England and France and 
between England and Russia in a certain state of rivalry or tension sufiicient 
to prevent their uniting against Germany and sufficient to make them look to 
Germany for support and friendship.* 

1 Die Crosse Politic, VII, No. 1376. The contemporary German clricunients arc in the same 
collection. Volume IV, chapter xxii. See also Raclowitz: Attjzeichmmgcn nnd Erinnerttngen, II, 
pp. 244 ff. 

- Hohenlohe: Denkwiirdigkeiten, II, pp. 358 IT. (June 19, 1885). 

® These arc printed in the Krasny Arkhiv, II, pp. 118-29 (>922). 

♦ See especially Rcuss’s dispatch to Bismarck, July a, 1884, printed in Rothfcls; Bismarchs 
ettgUsche Bundnispoliti\, p. 135. 
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During April preparations for war were pushed vigorously by both sides. 
On April 21 the British government announced its intention to ask parliament 
to vote a credit of eleven million pounds for further preparations. The idea of 
an attack on Russia in the Pacific was seriously considered. The Russians closed 
the port of Vladivostok to foreign shipping by laying mines, bur on April 26 
a British squadron occupied Port Hamilton, oil the coast of Korea, threatening 
Vladivostok.* The discussion between the two governments made little progress, 
especially after the problem had become further complicated by the question of 
responsibility for the Penjclch clash. The English blamed the Russian com¬ 
mander, while the Russians attributed the conflict to the encouragement given 
the Afghans by the English military mission on the spot. 

Although war seemed to be drawing nearer and nearer, a turn for the 
better came during the dark days of late April. The British government sug¬ 
gested that the happenings at Penjdeh should be reviewed by an arbitrator, who 
should decide whether cither side had violated a vague agreement of March 16 
providing against further advance by cither side. I'he suggestion to arbitrate 
marks a distinct change in British policy and may have been due to the certain 
knowledge that the continental powers would stand together to keep the 
Straits closed." This we cannot say for certain, though it seems likely, for in 
the ensuing negotiations the English government scaled down its demands 
one after another and accepted the proposals of the Russians. By May 4 the 
most serious phase of the crisis was over. The British government had agreed 
that the arbitrator should not investigate the conduct of the Tsar’s commander, 
but should inquire only into the misunderstanding and misinterpretation that 
had arisen from the so-called agreement of March 16. In actual fact the arbitra¬ 
tion never took place. Instead the two governments began to negotiate directly 
regarding the fundamental lines of the frontier delimitation. Even these pour¬ 
parlers had not been brought to an end when the Ciladstone ministry resigned, 
on June 9, 1885. It was left for Lord Salisbury to conclude the discussions and 
to sign the agreement of September 10,1885. 

The period of the Afghan crisis coincided with the period of the gradual 
disintegration of the Franco-German entente. Ferry had been so closely identi¬ 
fied with this policy that his fall from power was tantamount to the rejection 
of the policy by parliament. But the entente did not meet with a sudden death. 
Frcycinet, the new foreign minister, was a circumspect man who preferred to 
allow the understanding to die a natural rather than a violent death. Bismarck 
immediately noticed the change and warned the French ambassador that an 
alteration in the French attitude, especially with respect to Egypt, might neces¬ 
sitate a corresponding change in the German policy. Evidently he was al¬ 
ready beginning to consider a definite turn towards England, the more so as 

^ Gwynn and Tuckwell, op. cit., 11 , P* 120. 

The matter was bruited in parliament on April 21 and 23 (Hansard, CCXCVII, pp. 314. 
485) and was discussed by the continental press (Radowitz, op. cit., II, p. 245). 
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the serious illness of the old Emperor opened the prospect of a new regime 
under Frederick III, whose Anglophil proclivities were well known.' On 
May 28 the chancellor discussed these considerations with Baron de Courcel 
in so frank a fashion that the ambassador rejx)rtcd: “ Prince Bismarck re¬ 
turns today to his policy of 1882 in regard to the Egyptian question: namely, 
to abandon Egypt to England on condition that the latter reach an agree¬ 
ment with Turkey, and to send off France to make her own agreement with 
England.” “ 

This was overdrawing somewhat. From the German documents it is quite 
clear that Bismarck had no desire to provoke an abrupt break, and in fact the 
relations between the two governments remained distinctly cordial until the 
elections in France in the autumn of 1885. But the chancellor had come to see 
that France was too uncertain an ally to justify Germany’s losing English 
friendship for her sake. On June i he told the cabinet: “ For us the French will 
never become even dependable defensive allies. The enmity is too old and w^ill 
continue to exist. At the same time a war between England and France is for 
us just as inconvenient as a war between Austria and Russia. If we remained 
neutral, we should inherit the hatred of both parties, and in the end we could 
hardly do otherwise than go over to the side of the English.” “ 

Freycinct viewed these developments with little concern, evidently quite 
content that the days of temptation were over. “ For a long time,” he wrote to 
Courcel, “I have told myself that circumstances over which France has no 
control might lead any day to a sudden change in German policy and a rap¬ 
prochement between the empire and England. I have long known of the sym- 
pathy which the future Empress feels for her native land, of the great ascend¬ 
ancy which she exercises over her husband, and of the easy conscience which 
permits the chancellor to change allies without much ado; I have realized since 
then how dangerous it would be for France to emphasize a policy by whicli 
she risked at any moment finding herself alone and face to face with a hostile 
England and an indifferent Europe. Hence the extreme circumspection which 
you have seen since my entrance upon office.” * 

And so the entente gradually faded away. The advent of the conservative 
government of Lord Salisbury in June made the reconciliation between Eng¬ 
land and Germany easier. Bismarck sseems to have felt some regret at the pass¬ 
ing of his system, but little of this was noticeable on the French side. At any 
rate, the summer of 1885 marks an important turning-point in European rela¬ 
tionships. The constellation of the years 1883-5 was vanishing, new problems 
were arising to overshadow the old, and new combinations between the nations 
were being devised to meet the new requirements. 

^ Busch: Bismarck^, Some Secret Pages, III, pp. 132, 137 ff.; Lucius: Erinnerungen an Bis- 
marck., p. 3 * 5 * * Bourgeois and Pages, op. cit., pp. 395 ff. 

* Lucius, op. cit., p. 316. See also Die Crosse PoUtil(^, III, Nos. 702 ff. 

♦ Bourgeois and Pages, op. cit., p. 211. 
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As one looks back on the years discussed in this chapter, the striking feature 
is the unusual co-operation between Germany and France. Yet the understand¬ 
ing between these two powers, to be properly estimated, must be viewed against 
the background of the violent outburst of imperialism, for without this the 
entente is almost unthinkable. Of the strong stream of expansive tendencies 
that made its appearance in these years nothing more need be said. If one is an 
idealist, one may condemn both the movement and the methods by which it 
was furthered. But at bottom the whole thing was a perfectly natural result of 
the changing conditions of European economic life, the outcome of the greater 
and greater social pressure in the industrialized parts of the world. That it 
should have led to a battle, that was waged with the most complete riithlessness 
is not to be wondered at, for there was something of the life and death struggle 
about this imperialistic competition, and the world of the i88o’s was too much 
dominated by the brutal concepts of the “ struggle for existence ” and the 
“ survival of the fittest ’’ to take deep oflence at the methods employed. 

Gladstone, to be sure, never shared this view-point. But his ministry on 
this occasion, as on previous ones, was weakened by fundamental disagreement. 
Neither the prime minister nor Lord Granville was able or willing to challenge 
the views of the energetic younger men of the party, like Dilke and Chamber- 
lain, nor, for that matter, to ignore the strong trend of public opinion both at 
home and in the colonies. At the same lime it cannot be denied that England’s 
[X)licy, as conducted by Lord Granville, was marked throughout by lack of 
understanding and absence of tact. “Mr. Gladstone has alienated all other 
countries from us, by his very changeable and unreliable policy — unintention¬ 
ally, no doubt,” complained Queen Victoria, towards the end of the Liberal 
administration.^ This is the key to the whole problem. There was no evil inten¬ 
tion on the part of the English government, but there was failure to appreciate 
the hard realities of the situation. Bismarck, it is perfectly clear, embarked upon 
the sea of colonial expansion confident that the Ckrman land-lubbers could 
count upon the aid of the English water-rats when they took to the sea. The 
close relations between the two countries during the preceding years, and the 
whole policy of Germany during the Egyptian crisis, seemed to warrant the 
expectation. But the English statesmen completely underestimated the serious¬ 
ness of the potent urge that was transforming the continental powers into world 
powers. Far from securing aid from England, the German chancellor found 
her everywhere in the way. He turned to France as a matter of necessity, not 
of choice. In Ferry he found an understanding, kindred soul, a man with whom 
he could work. 

Even now, with the documents at our disposal, it is impossible to tell how 
seriously Bismarck may have meant his suggestions for a wider entente with 
France. The mere fact that he later scoffed at the idea proves nothing. It is 
much more important to remember that ever since 1875 Bismarck had pursued 

^ Letters of Queen Victoria, III, p. 643. 
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a policy of supporting French aspirations everywhere outside Europe, in the 
hope of distracting the energies and the thoughts of the French from the sore 
spot in the Vosges. At first there was no thought of a closer understanding, but 
the co-operation with Ferry seems to have suggested the possibility of something 
more than a narrow entente for a specific purpose. If this were not so, it would 
be hard to explain Bismarck’s advances to Grurcel. One does not touch a sensi¬ 
tive spt without some hope of giving relief. Of course the idea must not be 
pressed too hard. Courcel made it clear almost from the start that there was a 
noli me tangere for France, a point beyond which the entente could not go. 
Ferry and Courcel were both patriots, but even if they had not been, as states¬ 
men they were bound to watch the pulse of the country. No one can doubt that 
a policy of far-reaching understanding with Germany would never have been 
accepted by a France still smarting from the wounds of 1870-1. The France 
of Ferry’s day was still so imbued with distrust of Germany that it condemned 
a colonial policy as a dangerous dissipation of the national forces. “ I weep for 
two lost children, and you offer me twenty domestic servants,” Deroulede, the 
nationalist leader, is said to have told Ferry. The figure is a good one, for it 
expresses pretty well what many Frenchmen thought. 

Even as a temporary expedient Bismarck found the entente with France 
useful. With the Egyptian question as a lever England could be brought to her 
knees. The continental coalition was for the moment a reality, and England 
was helpless. Certainly she was the strongest naval power in the world, but the 
British fleets could not sail to Paris or Berlin, the more so as they were threat¬ 
ened by a possible coalition of naval forces on their own clement. This factor 
must not be left out of account, for it explains how Bismarck and Ferry, through 
purely political methods, were able to paralyse British sea-power and establish 
great colonial empires without having, individually, really powerful navies. 
The British government that was res|X)nsible for this turn of events pursued a 
policy more disastrous than it could know, for the year 1885 marks the end of 
England s unquestioned pre-eminence in the colonial field. She was no longer 
the one real world power. The others had acquired extra-European interests, 
and the new colonies were born under the evil omen of antagonism to England. 
With new footings abroad the other powers were in a better position than ever 
to bring pressure upon England. She was more exposed to attack than before. 
From this time on, the policy of splendid isolation was already puss 6 . For some 
time yet the policy was maintained, at least in theory, but if the isolation re¬ 
mained, the splendour was gone. 
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I N THE YEARS BETWEEN 187O AND I914 PERIODS OI- EXTRA-ELTROPEAN ACTIVITY 
alternated with periods of continental crisis. "Ihe remarkable outburst of 
colonial enterprise which has just been discussed would have been impossible 
liad not Bismarck, after securing the (German position by the alliances with 
Russia, Austria, and Italy, been able to paralyse the two leading naval pow¬ 
ers by playing ofT one against the other to the advantage of his own country. 
But it has been pointed out that the Franco-German entente was distinctlv a 
limited understanding, a convenient combination for the attainment of a spe¬ 
cific object. In the same way it must be clearly uitderstood that the 'Three 
Emperors’ Alliance of 18S1 was by no means a panacea. However it may have 
been regarded at Berlin, and whatever hopes may have been centred upon it, in 
the Russian and Austrian capitals it was looked upon primarily as a truce. The 
fundamental antagonism of the two empires, which hinged on the Near F^astern 
situation, had only l^een temporarily veiled. Neither party felt disposed to make 
serious sacrifices in the cause of solidarity. Each continued, as best it could, to 
strengthen its position in the Balkans and to watch with suspicious eye the 
activities of its opponent. 

It should be said at the outset that neither Austria nor Russia seems at this 
time to have cherished hopes of territorial aggrandizement in the Balkans. The 
problem had become, since the establishment of the new states of the peninsula, 
primarily a problem of political and economic influence. Take Austria, for 
instance. There is not a shred of convincing evidence that the Viennese states¬ 
men planned territorial cx|)ansion in ihc direction of Salonika. The opposition 
of the Hungarians to the inclusion of further Slav territory in the monarchy 
was so great that the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which was con¬ 
fidently expected in the years after the Congress of Berlin, could not be under¬ 
taken. It will be remembered that under the terms of the Alliance of the Three 
Emperors of iS8i Austria was free to carry through the annexation when she 
saw fit. In 1882, therefore, Kalnoky took up the matter. The ambassador at 
Constantinople, who had been instructed to .sound out the attitude of the Sul¬ 
tan and his ministers, reported that the Grand Vizier returned only evasive 
replies. But this was hardly what decided the Austrian government to post¬ 
pone action. It was a memorandum from the Hungarian minister, Tisza, that 
.settled the question. Tisza demanded tliat in the event of annexation the 
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Hungarians should secure part of the two provinces for incorporation in their 
part of the empire. This was too much for Kalnoky, and the proposal was 
dropped.^ 

The opposition of the Magyars to any further acquisition of Slavic territory 
was so well known that it could not be ignored. It was an insuperable obstacle 
in the way of territorial expansion by the monarchy in a south-eastern direction. 
Andrassy, who was a strong advocate of the spread of Austrian influence in the 
western Balkans and regarded the Sanjak of Novi-Ba/.ar as a port of issue on 
the road to Salonika, loudly disclaimed any idea of acquiring territory in that 
region. His successor, Baron Haymeric, unhesitatingly told an agent of the 
Italian government in 1881 that “Austria-Hungary had no intention of follow¬ 
ing a policy of expansion in the East. She would not push forward to Salonika 
or into Albania, where she would carefully maintain the status quo. On this 
point,” he added, “ all necessary guarantees would be given to prove Austria- 
Hungary’s firm intention of respecting scrupulously the Treaty of Berlin and 
of abstaining from all expansion.” “ 

But this abstention in matters of territorial expansion by no means precluded 
the idea of what has come to be known as pacific penetration. Indeed, governing 
circles in Vienna frankly based their policies on this idea. It was the Austrian 
expression of the economic urge, which in western Europe found its outlet in 
overseas enterprise, and in Russia took the form of Asiatic advance. Men like 
the Crown Prince Rudolf believed firmly in Austria’s “ civilizing mission ” in 
the Balkans and even envisaged the ultimate formation of a ring t)f client 
slates, enlarged, perhaps, even at the expense of Austria herself, once the Rus¬ 
sian danger had been removed by a successful war.*^ Speaking to the eminent 
Belgian economist M. de Lavelcye, Kalnoky described the Austrian view-point 
very succinctly: “In the West we are believed to mean conquest, which is 
absurd. It would be impossible to satisfy the two great parlies in the empire, 
and we have, besides, the greatest interest in the maintenance of peace. Never¬ 
theless, we do dream of conquests, but of such as you, a political economist, will 
approve. They are the conquests to be made by our manufactures, our com¬ 
merce, our civilization. But to realize them we must have railways in Servia, 
Bulgaria, Bosnia, Macedonia; and, above all, a junction with the Ottoman 
system, which will definitely connect East and West, Engineers and diplomatists 
are both at work. We shall get to the end soon, I hope. When a Pullman car 
will take you comfortably from Paris to Constantinople in three days, I venture 


1 R. W. Seton-Watson: *' Russian Cnminitmcnts in the Hosnian Question anti an Early Project 
of Annexation” {Slavonic Review, VIII, pp. 57R-88, March 1930). 

^ Wertheimer: Andrassy, III, p. 210; Documents diplomatiques jran^ais, II, No. 4^)8 
(Andrassy*s assurances to the French ambassador in 1879); Crispi: Memoirs, IT, p. 121. Similarly 
Haymcrles letter to Kalnoky, May 6, 1880 (quoted in Ej^on C. Corti: Alexander von Hattenherg, 
Vienna. 1920, p. 94). 

•* Oskar, Freiherr von Mitis: Das Leben des Kronprinzen Rudolf (Leipzig, 1928), pp. 155, 

156, 334. 
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to believe that you will not be dissatisfied with our activity. It is for you 
Westerners that wc are working.” ^ 

That these were not empty words can be easily shown by a short digression 
on the subject of Balkan railways. Prior to 1870 the only railways of European 
Turkey were the short line from Constanta, on the Black Sea, to the town of 
Czernewoda, on the Danube, and the longer line from Varna, on the Black 
Sea, to Ruschuk, on the Danube. I'hcse lines had been built by English con¬ 
cessionaires and illustrate the efforts made by English commercial interests to 
capture the Balkan trade after the Crimean War. Since the mouths of the 
Danube still required regulation, it was necessary to reach the lower stretches 
of that great trade artery by means of railroads from the Black Sea. 

The leaders of the reforming. Westernizing influence in Constantinople in 
the period from 1856 to 1876 were fully aware of the importance of railway con¬ 
nexions and did their utmost to further construction. The Sultan himself, ac¬ 
cording to Ignatiev, was consumed by a veritable “ railroad fever.” ^ The English 
projects having proved unprofitable, the Porte finally accepted a plan for a 
trunk line to run from Constantinople by way of Adrianople, Philippopolis, 
Sofia, Nish, Mitrovica, Sarajevo, Banjaluka, and Novi, to connect with the 
Austrian Southern Railway and so with Vienna. In 1S68 Baron Hirsch, a Bel¬ 
gian financier with extensive business connexions in both Paris and Vienna, 
took over the contracts. It is quite clear that he was determined to make the 
most of his opportunities, and there was constant friction between the construc¬ 
tion company (Socictc Imperiale des Chemins de Per de la Turquic d’Europc) 
and the operating company (Compagnie Gcnerale de I’Exploitaiion des Che¬ 
mins de Per de la Turquie d'Europe), both under Hirsch control, and the 
Turkish government. After some delay the work of construction was actively 
taken up in 1872, and by 1875 the following stretches were open for operation: 
Constantinople to Sarambey, in Eastern Roumelia (June 1873); a side-line 
from Adrianople to Dcdeagach, on the iEgean (August 1873); a line from 
Salonika to Uskub, not in the original plans (August 1873); Uskub to Mitro¬ 
vica, in the Sanjak of Novi-Bazar (December 1874); and a short branch line 
from Tirnova-Sejmen to Yambol, in Eastern Roumelia (December 1874). 

It will be noticed that these lines all ran from the Turkish end into the 
Balkans. For this reason they opened up great possibilities for English com¬ 
merce, which could penetrate the peninsula from Salonika, Dedcagach, Con¬ 
stantinople, and Varna and make great inroads upon the economic preserve of 
the Austrians, who relied largely upon the Danube. For this reason the Aus¬ 
trian government was extremely anxious to bring about the completion of the 
trunk line, the plan being to continue both the Roumelian line and the Salo- 
nika-Uskub line to Nish and construct Serbian lines from there to Belgrade, 

^ Emile clc Ijivclcyc: Im Thitnstde des Balkans (new edition, Brussels, 1888), Volume I, pp. 
40-1 (abbreviated English edition: The Balkan Peninsula, New York, 1887, p. 5). 

- Skazkin: Konets avstro-russko-germanskogo soiuza, p. 259. 
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where the junction with the Austrian lines could be made at Semlin. Articles 
X and XXXVIII of the Treaty of Berlin handed over to Bulgaria that part of 
the Turkish line located in the territory of the new principality, but also re¬ 
quired the Bulgarian government to assume the obligation to build the con¬ 
necting link from Sarambey (Bellova) to Tzaribrod, on the Bulgarian-Scrbian 
frontier. Austria, Serbia, Turkey, and Bulgaria were to make the necessary 
arrangements by reaching agreements “immediately after the conclusion of 
peace.” In 1880 the Austrian and Serbian governments concluded a convention 
providing for the construction of the Belgradc-Nish and Nish-Vranja lines 
within three years, and this work was pushed along as fast as possible. At the 
same time conferences were opened at Vienna between the Austrian, Turkish, 
Serbian, and Bulgarian governments. No agreement, however, was reached 
before April 1883. This provided for the completion of all the connecting lines 
by October 1886. As a matter of fact, however, the work was delayed, especially 
by the Turks, so that it was August 12, 1888 before the first through train from 
Vienna to Constantinople passed over the tracks.' 

The Orient Railway program was the outward manifcsiation of the Aus¬ 
trian policy which aimed at the commercial and political control of the Balkan 
states. In extending her influence, it must be confessed, Austria had an easy 
time after the Congress of Berlin. Although she had snatched Bosnia and 
Herzegovina from under the eyes of the Serbs and had established herself in 
the Sanjak of Novi-Bazar, thus blasting Slavic hopes of an eventual union of 
Serbia and Montenegro, Austria soon found the Serbs knocking at her gates. 
For Russia, disgusted and dissatisfied with the Serbs, had concentrated her 
attention upon the Bulgarians. At the congress the Serbs had been obliged to 
rely upon the Austrians, through whose good offices they were finally able to 
secure an extension of territory in the region about Nish and Pi rot. This ex¬ 
traordinary generosity on the part of Austria is easily explained. Andrassy told 
the Serbian statesman Ristic, at the congress, that he would oppose all Serbian 
territorial claims unless Serbia agreed to a convention providing not only for 
railway construction, but for an eventual customs union or a commercial and 
tariff treaty. Ristic signed a preliminary agreement of this general tenor on 
July 8,1878.= 

Ristic was, however, no friend of Austria and probably meant to evade as 
far as possible the obligations upon which he had entered. He regarded the 
menace of Austrian domination as a very serious one and centred his hopes on 
the road to Salonika as the only commercial outlet which promised independ- 

^ The history of the Orient Railway is treated by Paul Dchn: Deutschland und Orient in ihren 
wirthschaftspolitischen Beziehunfien (Munich, 1884) and Deutschland und die Orientbahnen 
(Munich, 1883); Radoslave M. DimtschefT: Das Eisenbahnwesen auf der Balkanhalbinsel (Bam- 
l>erg, 1894); I wan KarosscrofT: Z«r Entwicl^lung der bul^arischen Eisenbahnen (Erlanffen, 1907); 
Iwan Simeonoff: Die Eisenbahnen und Eisenbahnpolitic in Bulgarien (Halle, 1900). 

- See Bernhard Singer; Die Vertrdge mit Serbien (Vienna, 1882), chapter ii, where Ristic’s 
statements in the Sku])shtina arc quoted. 
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ence. In the years following the congress Ristic succeeded in getting the idea 
of a customs union rejected by the Serbian assembly by pointing out its possible 
implications. At the same time he attempted to circumvent economic conces¬ 
sions to the Dual Monarchy by concluding with England a tariff treaty with a 
most-favoured-nation clause, while he denied the right of Austria to claim 
similar treatment under the terms of the older agreements with Turkey, which 
were recognized by the Congress of Berlin, This was too much for the Viennese 
statesmen, who appear to have brought pressure to bear in Belgrade. Prince 
Milan was probably glad to get rid of the domineering Ristic, who was obliged 
to resign. Negotiations for a tariff and commercial treaty were then initiated 
and led to the conclusion of the agreement of May 6, i88t, which was to remain 
in force for ten years. This treaty secured for Austria favourable differentiation 
for several of her products (paper wares, glass, and even iron and steel products 
and agricultural machinery). Serbia was accorded most-favoured-nation treat¬ 
ment and facilities for the shipment of live cattle into the monarchy. On the 
whole the Austrians were not given very extensive concessions, and in the fol¬ 
lowing years the treaty seems to have acted to the advantage of the Serbs more 
than to the benefit of the Austrians. Though reliable statistics are lacking, it 
appears that, in the years from 1871 to 1875,93 per cent of Serbia’s export and 78 
per cent of her import trade was with the monarchy. During the years from 
1884 to 1892 reliable statistics indicate that 87 per cent of the export and 66 per 
cent of the import trade was still in the same direction. What falling off there 
was of Austrian exports to Serbia was due less to English competition than to 
the growing trade between the German Empire and Serbia. In any case the 
differential treatment accorded to Austria by the treaty of 1881 for iron and 
steel products and machinery evidently reacted very unfavourably upon the 
development of Serbian industry, and this, in turn, caused considerable dis¬ 
satisfaction among Serbian industrial and trading classes.^ 

Among the commercial classes of the Dual Monarchy there was much 
criticism of the treaty with Serbia, the prevalent idea being that the Viennese 
government had not made the fullest use of its great opportunity to impose its 
terms upon helpless Serbia. The obscurities of this subject have, however, been 
removed by the revelation of the political treaty signed between the two gov¬ 
ernments on June 28 of the same year, 1881.“ Prince Milan, filled with 

^ Lavck-yc: 1m PMnsule ties Balkans, I, pp. 320 if. The best general account o£ the economic 
relations between Austria and Serbia is by Karl Grunberg: Die handclspolitischen Beziehungen 
Osterreich-lJngarns zu den Landern an der tinteren Donatt (l/;ip7.ig, 1902), part ii; but sec also 
Josepf Grunzel: Die Uandelsbezichungen 6 sterreich-Vngarns zu den BalkanVdndern (Vienna, 
1892); Ziwojin Janitchijewitch: Die Entwickjiung der serhischen Handelspolitik (Wurzburg, 1911), 
part iii; Ivan Z. Ncstorovic: Der Aussefihandel Serbiens (Leipzig, PP» 16 ff. 

- First revealed by Stojan Protitch: “The Secret Treaty between Servia and Austria-Hungary ” 
{Fortnightly Review, XCI, pp. 838-48, May 1909)- Further information may be found in Count 
Chcdomillc Mijatovich: The Memoirs of a Balkan Diplomatist (London, chapter iii. The 

text was published in Pribram’s Secret Treaties of Austria Hungary, and the same author has 
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resentment against Russia and with hatred against Bulgaria, and requiring 
financial support for his own personal needs, was very favourably disposed to¬ 
wards an agreement with Austria. After the overthrow of Ristic, in October 1880, 
he summoned a progressive cabinet under tlie leadership of Pirochanats and 
Garashanin, which was disposed to follow his policy of a rapprochement. In June 
jSiSi Prince Milan visited Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburg, after which he 
returned to Vienna and opened discussions with the Austrian ministers. Baron 
Haymerle was glad to take up the suggestions made to him. As he explained 
to the Serbian foreign minister, Mijatovich, Austria was prepared to support a 
Serbia that was not under Russian influence: *'"rhc Dual Monarchy has no 
objection to the existence of a truly independent Serbia, cultivating good and 
neighbourly relations with her. We have no objection to the extension of her 
territories in a southern direction. But if Serbia should turn out to be a ‘ Russian 
satrapy' and were herself t(j abandon her independence and act on orders from 
Petersburg, then we could not tolerate such a Serbia on our frontier, and we 
would, as a lesser evil, occupy it with our armies.’’ * 

Milan accepted the draft treaty submitted to him by the Austrians, evidently 
without raising objections, and certainly without consulting his ministers. Tak¬ 
ing the treaty back with him to Belgrade, he induced Mijatovich, the foreign 
minister, to sign it on June 28, 18S1. Within the next ten days the agreement 
was ratified, and it was only then that Pirochanats, the prime minister, learned 
of it, not from Milan, but from the Austrian minister to Belgrade! ^ 

Although Pirochanats was himself in favour of close relations with Austria, 
he objected vigorously to the treaty which Milan had accepted at Vienna. And 
well he might, for the text provided that Serbia should not tolerate on her terri¬ 
tory political, religious, or other intrigues directed against the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, including Bosnia, Herzegovina, and the Sanjak of Novi-Bazar; that 
Austria should assume the same obligation towards Serbia and her dynasty; 
and that Austria should recognize and use her influence to induce other pow¬ 
ers to recognize the title of king, if Milan should consider it necessary to 
assume it. I’hcrc was, in addition, an article (number IV), which was full of 
dangerous implications. It read, tcxtually: “Austria-Hungary will use her in¬ 
fluence with the other European cabinets to second the interests of Serbia. 
Without previous understanding with Austria-Hungary, Serbia will neither 
negotiate nor conclude any political treaty with another government, and 
will not admit to her territory a foreign armed force, regular or irregular, 
even as volunteers.” The two governments promised each other friendly neu¬ 
trality if cither were at war with one or more other powers, and envisaged a 
military convention to regulate questions of supreme command and the passage 


van Serhien und die Geheimvertrli^e Osterreich’Vnf^arns mif Serbieti, t 88 i-i 88 ti** in Historische 
Blatter, I, n;2i -2, pfi. 46^-y4). 

^ Mijatovich, op. cit., p. 
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of troops through their respective territories in the event that active co-operation 
between them should be deemed necessary. In return for all these concessions 
Austria promised, in Article VII, that “ if, as a result of a combination of 
circumstances whose development is not to be foreseen at present, Serbia should 
be in a position to make territorial acquisitions in the direction of her southern 
frontiers (with the exception of the Sanjak of Novi-liazar), Austria-Hungary 
will not oppose herself thereto and will use her influence with the other powers 
for the purpose of winning them over Xo an attitude favourable to Serbia.'* The 
treaty was to be kept strictly secret and was concluded for a period of ten years.' 

Pirochanats, when he learned the text of this agreement, declared “ that by 
such a convention Serbia would stand in the same relation to Austria-Hungary 
as Tunis to France.*' This can hardly be called an exaggeration. In fact, this 
treaty was more far-reaching than any concluded between independent Eu¬ 
ropean states in the period from 1870 to 1014, and it is hard to understand 
Mijatovich*s defence: that the famous Article IV did not “in any way com¬ 
promise our liberty to conclude secret political treaties with other powers,” and 
that Serbia was obliged to inform Austria only if she concluded such agree¬ 
ments." Pirochanats was right in maintaining that this article “deprived the 
Serbian government of its indeiiendence of decision and made Serbian policy 
wholly subordinate to Austria, without in any way limiting the freedom of 
Austrian policy in the East.*’ He and Garashanin threatened to resign unless 
some change were made in the agreement, even though it had already been 
ratified and was legally valid. Milan was in a dilemma, but finally agreed that 
Mijatovich should go to Vienna to sec wh.ii could be done. 

Haymcrle and his assistant, Kallay, assured Mijatovich that the whole pur¬ 
pose of the article was to prevent Serbia from making agreements directed 
against Austria. Hut they regarded this article as their “greatest success” and 
were unwilling to weaken it. The Serbian minister obtained nothing more than 
a declaration that the article did not restrict Serbia’s right to conclude non¬ 
political treaties with other powers. This assurance could not satisfy Pirochanats, 
so in September 1881 Milan went to Vienna himself to talk the matter over. 
Attacking the situation from a different angle, he started by sounding a 
querulous note: “Serbia must decide between Austria and Russia. Russian 
policy did us no good, but brought us only humiliation. Especially since the crea¬ 
tion of Bulgaria, we have lost all value and significance for Russia. We served 
Russia loyally in the war with Turkey, covered her operations on the right 
flank, and at the time of the siege of Plevna kept sixty thousand men engaged. 
But at San Stefano the Russians were deaf to our wishes and claims. . . . Since 
then Russia treats us as minors or subordinates. But I do not want to be the 
prefect of Russia.” He would, he continued, remain devoted to Austria and 

1 A faithful summary was ijivcn by Protiteb, loc, cit., pp. 843-4; the official Austrian text in 
Pribram: Secret Treaties, 1 , pp. 51 IT. 

2 Mijatovich, op. cit, pp. 39-40. 
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stand loyally by the treaty. He would rather resign than act contrary to it. In 
fact, he would rather leave Serbia today than tomorrow, for his “ damned 
country ” caused him nothing but anger. 

But Haymerle avoided giving definite promises. Article IV was too valuable 
to be lightly cast aside. In the end Milan had to reach a compromise with 
Pirochanats. Austria was to be asked to accept a declaration that Article IV 
simply prevented Serbia from concluding agreements contrary to the spirit of 
the treaty or to the common interests of the contracting powers. At the same 
time, however, Milan assured the Austrian minister of his readiness to write 
a letter recognizing the validity of the article so far as he personally was con¬ 
cerned. When Pirochanats came to Vienna, the matter had practically been 
settled. The Austrian government temporized only until it secured from Milan 
a letter, dated October 24,1881, in which, after explaining the situation in detail, 
he said: “Having it much at heart to prove with the very first steps which I 
take in the path I have chosen of my own free will how I hold to the faithful 
execution of my promises, I hereby. Excellency, assume the formal engagement 
on my honour, and in my quality as Prince of Serbia, not to enter into any 
negotiation whatsoever relative to any kind of political treaty between Serbia 
and a third state without communication with and previous consent of Austria- 
Hungary. I beg Your Excellency to consider the present engagement as having 
an entirely official character towards the government of His Imperial and Royal 
Apostolic Majesty.” It was only with this declaration in hand that the Austrian 
government signed the statement desired by Pirochanats “ that the aforesaid 
provision of Article IV cannot impair the right of Serbia to negotiate and con¬ 
clude treaties, even of a political nature, with another government. It implies 
for Serbia no other engagement than that of not negotiating and of not con¬ 
cluding any political treaty which would be contrary to the spirit and the tenor 
of the said secret treaty.” ^ 

Sir Charles Dilke once described King Milan (he assumed the regal title, 
with Austrian support, in 1882) as a “ third-class sovereign.” He was as cynical 
in political matters as he was immoral in his private life, and it would be hard 
to find terms strong enough to condemn the methods which he employed to 
maintain his position in his “damned country.” But this is not the place to 
moralize. What concerns us is that Austria, by her commercial and political 
agreements with Serbia in 1881, established what was not far removed from a 
protectorate over her little neighbour, and that control over Serbia was the 
strongest plank in the platform of Austrian preponderance in the Balkans. We 
must now turn to another aspect of the same policy: Austrian relations with 
Rou mania. 

Here, as with Serbia, the Russian policy as expressed in the Treaty of San 
Stefano had paved the way for a rapprochement with Austria. The Roumanians 

^ Milan’s letter and the declaration of October are in Pribram: Secret Treaties, I, pp. 56/T. 
The negotiations are described in detail in Pribram’s article in the HistoriscJie Bliitter, loc. cii. 
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were profoundly disappointed by the cavalier treatment meted out to them by 
the Russians, who had been only too glad to secure Roumanian assistance 
during the critical days of the siege of Plevna. Roumania had been left in the 
lurch; she had been obliged by the Congress of Berlin to cede Bessarabia to 
Russia and take the Dobruja in exchange. No one in Roumania considered the 
exchange a fair one, even though Prince Gorchakov added insult to injury by 
telling the Roumanian delegates at Berlin that the cession of the Dobruja was 
“ an act of generosity on the part of Russia.” The provisions of the Treaty of 
Berlin regarding the treatment of the Jews in Roumania did not help to raise 
the spirits of the governing classes at Bucharest. Indeed, they regarded these 
stipulations as an infringement of the independence of the principality. Public 
feeling ran high in the years following the Russian-Turkish War, the more so 
as there were repeated difficulties arising from the execution of the peace treaties 
— problems of the regulation of the Lower Danube, disputes with respect to 
the delimitation of the frontier with Bulgaria, arguments about the treatment 
of the Jews. But the generally prevalent sentiment at Bucharest was that the 
Russian Orthodox crusade had been a farce, that Roumania’s claims had been 
openly flouted, and that Russia was interested not so much in freeing her co¬ 
religionists from the yoke of the infidel as in establishing her domination over 
the southern Slavs. The non-Slavic Roumanians had been convenient tools for 
the realization of Pan-Slav aspirations, but once they had done their duty, they 
could go. 

The geographic position of Roumania was such that it was constantly in 
danger of being annihilated by the pressure of the two great powers Russia 
and Austria. After 1878 the logical course would seem to have been one of close 
friendship with Austria, in view of the estrangement between Roumania and 
Russia and in view of the fact that Roumania, located between Russia and 
her client Bulgaria, was more seriously menaced than ever before. But the 
idea of an agreement with Austria did not appeal strongly to the Roumanians, 
whose intellectual and political inspiration had come from France. Neither 
could they forget that the Dual Monarchy included a large fragment of the 
Roumanian people, located in Transylvania. The problem of Roumania Irre¬ 
denta was not to be sure, so advanced as that of Italia Irredenta, but it was a 
comparable problem, and agitation against Hungarian oppression of the Tran¬ 
sylvanian Roumanians had already been begun. 

Then, too, there were economic factors that kept the two governments apart: 
the question of the Danube and the question of trade relations. The commercial 
treaty concluded by Roumania and Austria in 1875, though it gave Roumanian 
grain and cattle free entry into the monarchy, also threw open the door to 
Austrian products and manufactures. In the period from 1875 
50 per cent of Roumanian imports came from Austria-Hungary and about 32 
per cent of her exports went to the Dual Monarchy. As against this it should be 
noted that only 18 per cent of the import trade and 29 per cent of the export 
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trade was with Great Britain, a remarkable fact, considering the general extent 
of British commerce in the Black Sea and the easy accessibility of Roumania. 
In any case, there was in Roumania, as in Serbia, a pronounced uneasiness con¬ 
cerning the economic control of Austria, and a distinct feeling that the flood of 
Austrian goods was hampering the growth of Roumania’s own industry.' 

Being ill-disposed towards a rapprochement with Austria, the Roumanian 
statesmen attempted, after 1878, to enlist the friendship of Germany. Between 
the two countries there were no standing disputes. On the contrary. Prince 
C'arol (King after 1881) was himself a Hohenzollern, and there was some hope 
that the dynastic connexion might be capitalized. Bismarck appears to have had 
little use for Carol and to have been always on his guard lest the family 
ties should create difliculties for Germany. But late in July t 87(), when the 
relations between Germany and Russia were becoming very tense, Bismarck 
made some cllort to establish a closer contact. Speaking to the Roumanian 
minister Sturdza, he described Roumania as an “ iron barrier ” lying between 
Russia and Russia’s “province” Bulgaria, a barrier which it was in Russia’s 
interest to break down. Therefore, he suggested, it would be to the interest of 
Roumania to stand with the Western powers, Germany and France. “ You 
have enemies; you must also secure friends.” But in order to win the sympathy 
and support of the Western powers Roumania, said the chancellor, would have 
to fulfil the stipulations of the Berlin Treaty. In strong language he insisted 
that the vexed problem of the Jews should be settled and that tlie Roumanian 
government hasten to reach an agreement with respect to certain railway in¬ 
terests in which a number of Silesian magnates and Bismarck’s Jewish banker 
friend Blcichrdder were heavily involved. The Roumanian re[)rcscntalive could 
have listened to these words only with mixed feelings. Bismarck’s advances were 
certainly not pressing, and there was little comfort to be derived from them.® 

For the present, Roumania remained isolated. But the dangers to which the 
state was exposed continued to exist, and gradually the governing classes came 
round to a realization that a rapprochement with Austria would have To be 
sought. In January 1881 Titu Majorescu, the Roumanian party-leader and 
statesman, published in the Deutsche Revue an article reviewing the interna¬ 
tional position of his country. While stressing the desirability of an understand¬ 
ing with Germany, he aimed chiefly at paving the way for an agreement with 
Austria, a necessary preliminary step. Owing to her geographic location, he 
argued, Roumania was practically forced to come into the sphere of interest 
of either Russia or Austria. The Russian orientation had become utterly im¬ 
possible; therefore Roumania must turn to Austria. Even the question of the 
Roumanians in Transylvania should not stand in the way, for there were 
Roumanians also in Bessarabia, which had been taken by Russia in 1878, and 

^ Griinbcrg: Die handelspolitischen Bezichnngen Osterrcich-Un^arns, part i; Cf>rnernis G. 
Antonescu: Die rumiinische Handeispolitik von fLeipzig, 191*;), chapters i and v. 

" Atu dew Lehen Konij^ Karlf von Rumiinien (Stutljfart, 1900), Volume IV. pp. 233 ff. 
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these nationals under Russian rule were in a much less favourable position 
than those under the sceptre of the Habsburgs: “ The Russian Roumanians are 
being annihilated, the Austrian Roumanians are flourishing. Russia is a mon¬ 
archy that devours nationalities, Austria is one that preserves them. Russia is a 
ceniralistic, oppressive absolutism, Austria essentially a federative compromise 
state composed of individual nationalities.” Therefore the connexion with 
Austria was to be greatly preferred, and, said Majorescu, this opinion was held 
by a large number of Roumanian politicians and statesmen.’ 

'riic weakness in Majorescu’s argument was that he considered the Three 
Emperors’ League definitely a thing of the past and regarded (German relations 
with Russia not only as bad, but as growing steadily worse. As we know, the 
negotiations for the Alliance of the Three Emperors were taking place at this 
very time, and consequently there was no possil)ility that Bismarck would be 
willing to take up with the Roumanians. It was not until the summer of 
when the situation in Bulgaria had become critical and there seemed, for a 
time, to be real danger that Russia might intervene militarily, that the German 
chancellor took up the question of the Roumanian connexion seriously. King 
Carol was expected in Germany on a visit, and Bismarck, in correspondence 
with the German ambassador at Vienna, raised the question whether the 
League of Peace could be extended to include Roumania and possibly Serbia 
and Turkey. Kalnoky received the suggestion with enthusiasm, pointed out 
that of Serbia Austria was as certain as one ever could be of Balkan affairs, 
declared that Girecce could be brought in at any time, and agreed that Rou¬ 
mania and Turkey would be useful.^ 

Having secured the assent of his Austrian colleague, Bismarck took up the 
matter wdth the Roumanian prime minister, Jon Bratianu, who came to visit 
him at Gastein. He found the Roumanian statesman very Russophobe and 
very favourably disposed towards Germany. There was much to complain of 
as far as Austria was concerned, but he was willing to accept the agreement 
with Austria along with an understanding with Germany. It seemed to Bis¬ 
marck that he was rather disappointed at the idea of a simple defensive alliance, 
and that he had had in mind an offensive and defensive treaty with some pro¬ 
vision for eventual territorial gain. The chancellor therefore warned him that 
Germany and Austria were anxious to avoid a conflict with Russia. He advised 
a purely defensive pact between Roumania and Austria, which Germany 
would be willing to join.® 

The actual negotiations for the treaty were taken up at Vienna in September 
and resulted in an agreement before the end of the month. The question of 
Germany’s relation to the alliance then came up. Bismarck’s attitude was that, 

* Titn Majorcicu: " Z«r polilischcn Lagc Rumiiniens** {Deutsche Revue, VI, pp. 12-20, 
January 1881). 

- Die Crosse Politik, IHi Nos. 583-4. 

3 Ibid., No. 585; Mitis: Kronprinz Rudolf, pp. 278 H. 
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even without her signature, Germany would assume obligations under the 
treaty if she agreed to regard as a cams foederis of the Austro-German Alliance 
any action taken by Austria to ward off an attack upon Roumania. It was clear 
that the German chancellor disliked the idea of signing a treaty in which Russia 
was specifically mentioned as the possible aggressor, and he obviously expected 
opposition on the part of the Emperor to the conclusion of such a pact. 

Kalnoky, on the other hand, regarded Germany's adhesion as essential, 
because, as he said, he was under no illusions regarding the feelings of the 
Roumanians towards Austria and it was more likely that King C.arol would 
keep his word to the German Emperor than to Austria alone. The Austrian 
minister therefore agreed to certain minor changes in the text, as requested by 
Kismarck. The iJliancc was signed on October 30, 1883. Germany acceded to it 
on the same day. It provided that the two contracting parties should not enter 
into alliances or engagements directed against one another, that Austria- 
Hungary should come to the assistance of Roumania if the latter should be 
attacked without provocation, and that Roumania should come to the support 
of Austria if, without provocation, the latter should be attacked in a portion of 
her states bordering on Roumania. This last phrase was simply a circumlocu¬ 
tion to avoid the mention of Russia by name. The remaining clauses provided 
for the negotiation of a military convention if common action should become 
necessary, and laid the two governments under promise not to conclude a sepa¬ 
rate pciicc. The treaty was made for a period of five years and was to be kept 
strictly secret. As a matter of fact, it was renewed several times, and continued in 
existence till the time of the World War. The secret was well maintained and 
the content of the treaty was known to very few even of the leading Roumanian 
politicians.' 

The treaties with Serbia and Roumania gave Austria a very strong hold on 
the Balkan situation, but the picture of Austrian policy in these years would 
not be complete without some reference to Greece and Turkey. The Greeks, 
like the Serbs and the Roumanians, were anything but pleased with the settle¬ 
ment of 1878 or with the territories that had been finally awarded them. The 
great Bulgaria of the San Stefano Treaty was a nightmare to them, and they 
looked with alarm upon the Russian policy, which had so frankly accepted the 
teachings of Panslavism to the detriment of the non-Slavic peoples. It was 
natural that the Greeks should look to Austria as the great opponent of the 
Slavic doctrine. As early as 1880 King George of Greece had offered Austria 
the full support of Hellenism for her policy. In June 1883 the Greek advances 
were resumed with greater vigour, but negotiations for an agreement dragged. 
Kalnoky, while denying any Austrian designs on Salonika, refused to give any 
definite promise for the future and appears to have viewed the Greeks with 
some suspicion. Bismarck, too, distrusted them, and noted on a report from 

^ Text in Pribram: Secret Treaties, I, pp. 78 ff. The negotiations arc dealt with in Die Grosse 
Polity, III, Nos. 587 
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Vienna that Greece had a Russian queen, who was full of French sympathies 
and could be bribed into committing indiscretions. No actual agreement was 
signed by either Austria or Germany with Greece, but the relations were close. 
Kalnoky did not go too far when he said that an agreement with Greece could 
be had at any time. In fact, the Greek statesman Dclyannis, in an instruction 
to the legation at Constantinople dated June 13, 1885, declared in so many 
words: “We consider this cabinet [that is, the Austrianj as our most sincere 
and most natural ally in all questions which at present may arise in the Ottoman 
Fmpire. 

With the I'urks the connexion was much more tenuous and uncertain. The 
simple fact was that it was hard to entertain close relations with the Porte 
and at the same time with the Balkan slates, most of which cherished designs 
on Turkish territory. The Austrian government was, therefore, obliged to pro¬ 
ceed cautiously and to leave the initiative more or less to Germany. Bismarck 
certainly appreciated the possible value of Turkish support in the event of a 
conflict with Russia, but he did not want to jeopardize his relations with Russia 
for the sake of the unreliable Turkish friendship. When the Sultan, in 1880, 
requested that Prussian officers be sent to reorganize and (rain his army, the 
chancellor first evaded and temporized and finally refused. In January 1882 
Abdul Hamid went so far as to express the desire for an alliance with Aus¬ 
tria and Germany. This suggestion, too, was rejected, because the two central 
powers were unwilling to become involved in the standing conflict between 
Turkey and Russia, liismarck, however, felt strongly that the Sultan should 
nor be cast adrift entirely, and in the spring of 1882 he allowed German officers 
to be sent to Constantinople. The mission was not very successful at first, but 
it served to keep up the connexion, and Abdul Hamid came to look more and 
more to Berlin for advice and support. The basis for the later German influence 
at Constantinople had already been laid, and the efforts made by the Russians to 
draw the Turks to their side were never more than cphermal." 

While the Austrians were reaping the benefits of Russia’s exaggerated 
policy, the Russians themselves had staked everything on Bulgaria. Prince 
Nicholas of Montenegro, it is true, was a faithful trabant, but then, Montenegro 
was merely an isolated outpost, a forlorn hope, on which too much reliance 
could not be placed. It was in Bulgaria that Russia hoped to realize her aspira¬ 
tions in the Near East, and all necessary arrangements were made before the 
country was evacuated. When the Russian tr(x>ps withdrew from Eastern Rou- 
mclia, they left for the inhabitants eighty thousand rifles, with instructions to 
practise and to help themselves. The ultimate union of Roumelia and Bulgaria 


^ Edouard Driault and Michel Llicriticr: Hisioire diplomatique de la Grece, Volume IV 
(Paris, 1926), pp. 157 ff., i86ff., 200. See also Die Crosse Politil{, III, No. 584. 
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was still a prime tenet of Russian policy.* In Bulgaria itself the Russian governor- 
general, Prince Donclukov, worked out a fairly liberal constitution, which pro¬ 
vided not only for the necessary ministries, but also for a popularly elected 
assembly (Sobranje), which was to limit the power of the prince and serve as a 
bulwark of Russian influence. l*he administration was organized and large 
numbers of Russian oflicers and civil servants put in control, on the theory 
that the Bulgarians lacked the proper experience. In April 1879 the assembly, 
under Russian direction, elected Alexander of Battenberg as hereditary Prince. 
The Treaty of Berlin had excluded from the throne members of the Russian 
ruling family, but Alexander of Battenberg seemed to fill the requirements 
almost as well. He was a favourite nephew of the Tsar and had fought as a 
volunteer in the war against Turkey. He was a German prince, his father had 
served in boih the Russian and the Austrian armies, and he was related by 
marriage to the English royal family. In short, his election could be counted 
upon to win general approval." 

The Russians, however, were to suffer profoundesl disappointment in Bul¬ 
garia and finally to sec the complete collapse of their policy. The reasons for the 
difficulties that soon arose were not simple; indeed, there were many factors 
that contributed to complicate the situation. Looking back, it is easy enough 
to see that the Russians underestimated the ability and determination of the 
Bulgarians, and that they failed to understand the Bulgarian thirst for inde¬ 
pendence not only from Turkey, but from any other power. The educated 
Bulgarians, who had grown up at Constantinople, Bucharest, Odessa, or even 
Vienna or Paris, resented the monopoly of place which ihe Russians had taken 
for granted. The system simply proved to be unworkable, for the Russian 
officers and administrators, most of them members of the high nobility, looked 
down on the peasantry as hardly better than serfs, quite ignoring the rugged 
democracy of the Bulgarian population. On the other hand, the Bulgarians 
themselves were individualists and, like most newly awakened nationalities, 
extremely sensitive to foreign interference. The leaders not only fell to fighting 
each other, but also regarded their Ru.ssian mentors with disdain. It was com¬ 
monly said that the Russians, far from being in advance of the Bulgarians, had 
received their alphabet, their civilization, and their religion from liulgaria.'* 

Another cause of trouble for Russia was the lack of unity in her policy. It 

^ r.^ron C. Corti: Aleximder ran Battcnherg: Scin Ktimpf mit den Zaren ttnd Bismaret^ 
(Vienna, 1920), p. 58. 
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seems certain that Tsar Alexander II was well-intentioned with regard to the 
Bulgarians. He really meant to do all he could for the country which his armies 
had liberated. But the moderate policy pursued by the Russian government 
was constantly being jeopardized by the actions of the Russians on the spot, 
many of whom were either Pan-Slavs themselves or completely under the in¬ 
fluence of the powerful Slavic Welfare Society. Not only that; there were eco¬ 
nomic factors to be borne in mind, and business interests were evidently in 
alliance with the Pan-Slavs. Even the great Russian journalist Katkov is said 
to have been influenced in his work by very mundane considerations, and it is 
certain that the Russian representatives in Bulgaria were frequently tools in 
the hands of Russian financial cliques. All these people regarded Bulgaria pri¬ 
marily as a new field for exploitation, and a field in which no opposition was 
to be feared.* 

Lastly the position and attitude of Alexander of Battcnberg must be con¬ 
sidered. The attractiveness of his appearance and the charm of his manner 
were proverbial and generally recognized in his own time. But it appeared 
before long that Alexander lacked real discernment, moderation, and states¬ 
manship. Whatever blame may be placed upon the Russians for the break that 
took place, it can hardly be denied that part of the responsibility rested with the 
IVince himself. I’hese personal shortcomings were bad enough, but they were, 
if anything, encouraged by the peculiarities of the international situation. We 
may assume that Alexander meant to play the part assigned to him, even 
though, from the start, he protested that the Bulgarian constitution was far too 
liberal to be workable. But before he ever went to Bulgaria he made a round of 
visits to the various European courts and exposed himself to the whisperings 
o international intrigue. Bismarck encouraged him to go to Bulgaria. He may 
have considered it useful to have a German prince on a Balkan throne at a 
time when Russian-Ckrman relations were rapidly becoming cold. Alexander 
was then still .somewhat hesitant and a.sked what would happen if he failed. 
“ You will at all events take away a plea.sant recollection with you,” replied 
the chancellor.** 

Alexander evidently relied heavily on English support in the event of a 
conflict with the Russians. Soon after his election his father wrote to Queen 
Victoria assuring her that Alexander was not Russian at heart, and that he was 
not inclined to act as Russia’s marionette. The Prince himself visited England 
in June 1879 and made a very favourable impression on the Queen, who from 


^ The stronjycst statement of this matter is to be found in an anonymous but very well- 
informed pamiihlet entitled: /rr Causes occultcs de la question httlgare (Paris, 1887). The ques¬ 
tion is discussed in ;;reat detail and with the use of unpublished material by Skazkin, op. cit., 
pp. 25611. 

2 This story may be found in many contemporary books. Bismarck himself denied havin>; said 
anything of the kind to Alexander (Corti, op. cit., p. 65), but the fact that Alexander himself told 
the anecdote to 0 »ccn Victoria almost immediately afterwards would seem to show its accuracy 
{letters of Queen Victoria^ III, p. 26). 
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this time on was one of his most faithful champions. She told him to consider 
himself as “one of the family.” At the same time the Prince of Wales did his 
utmost to counteract the Russian influence. Beaconsfield and Salisbury enter¬ 
tained the young ruler in London, and, we arc told by the biographer of 
Edward Vll, “ from all his influential English hosts the young man received 
the counsel to remember that he was a vassal of the Sultan and no puppet of 
the Tsar.”^ 

When Alexander arrived in Bulgaria, he found two ill-defined political 
groups. One could hardly call them parties, for they were personal followings 
more than anything else. The one group, known as the conservative, was com¬ 
posed largely of the representatives of the wealthier classes. Its members had, 
many of them, been educated in central and western Europe, and yet, curiously 
enough, they were looked upon as the exponents of a close connexion with 
Russia as well as the advocates of a strong executive power in Bulgaria itself. 
The other group, the so-called liberal, represented the Bulgarian bourgeoisie 
and what Mr. Bourchier described as ‘‘ home-grown philistinism.” ‘ Most of 
these men were either home-bred or educated in the Bulgarian schools of 
Bucharest or Odessa. They were by no means all radicals or revolutionaries, but 
some of them, like the leader Karavelov, had imbibed the Russian Nihilist 
teaching and were pretty extreme in their demands. In 1879 the whole group 
was looked upon as representing an unadulterated Bulgarian nationalism, 
which implied opposition to foreign influence in general and to autocratic 
Russia in particular. That these sentiments were not too deeply rooted appeared 
not long after, when the liberals showed themselves only too ready to sacrifice 
impractical dcjctrines in order to secure actual political power. 

Alexander began by choosing a ministry composed of conservatives. But 
this arrangement soon proved impossible. The reasons for the difficulty arc 
not wholly clear, for if the Russian element and the Russian government had 
supported the Prince loyally, he would not have been obliged to take the liberal 
opposition to the conservative government very seriously. What seems to have 
been at the root of the matter was the pressure from speculators and concession- 
hunters who, so far as one can determine, were connected with the powerful 
Pan-Slav committees in Moscow and through these were able to make use of 
the official Russian representatives in Bulgaria. 1 'hese interests, the Giinzburgs, 
Poliakovs, Muranievs, and others, were especially concerned with the railway 
problem. Hardly had Alexander landed at Varna when their agents approached 
him with far-reaching proposals. Their object, was to block the infiltration of 
Austrian influence by preventing the construction of the Bulgarian part of the 
Orient Railway, and to reinforce the Russian position in the Balkans by work- 

^ Lee: lidward VU, Volume I, pp. 499-500; iMters of Queen Victoria. Ill, pp. ifi, 26-8. 

- James D. Bourchier: " Prince Alexander of Battcnhcrg ’* (Vortnightly Review. J.XI. pj). 
103-18, January 1894). There is an excellent discussion of the make-up of the Bulgarian groups 
in Georges Pillion, op. cit., pp. 58 ff. 
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ing for the construction of a line from Ruschuk, on the Danube, through Sofia 
to Kyusiendil, on the south-western frontier. This transverse line, which was 
to be connected with the Roumanian and Russian systems in the north, could 
be extended in the south to Salonika, thus opening up the whole area to Russian 
penetration. It may be added that Russia probably did not possess the economic 
strength to conquer this territory in a business sense, and it is therefore likely 
that the main objective was to counteract the Austrian Drang nach Osten, 
However that may be, the question of the Ruschuk-Sofia railway runs like a 
red thread through the whole period of Bulgarian history from 1S79 to 1885, 
and it appears that the unwillingness of the conservative ministry to ignore its 
obligations under the Treaty of Berlin and its hesitancy about throwing open 
the door to Russian economic influence led the Russians to turn more and more 
to the liberal opposition, thus creating an extremely tense and almost impossible 
situation.^ 

Tlie Prince, relying upon the benevolence of the Tsar, journeyed to St. Peters¬ 
burg in 1880 to arrange for a change in the Bulgarian constitution which would 
enable him to get out of the vortex of party conflicts. But the Tsar, under the 
influence of the Pan-Slavs, advised him to co-operate with the liberals, who 
were now looked upon as the instruments of Russian policy. Thereupon Alex¬ 
ander summoned a liberal ministry, under the two prominent leaders Zankov 
and Karavelov. But this solution did not prove satisfactory cither, for the liber¬ 
als, once in power, showed themselves to be true representatives of the clever 
trading classes and, for that matter, of the parsimonious peasantry. To be sure, 
they were obliged to do something for the Russian interests which had supplied 
two hundred thousand francs to help them on to victory. But the assembly only 
went so far as to recognize the value of the Russian railway project and to 
instruct the government to undertake surveys and gather estimates. The Rus¬ 
sians were not very happy about the situation and redoubled their efforts to 
build up a satisfactory following in the assembly. The result was that the as¬ 
sembly, already turbulent enough, became a battle-ground for the struggle of 
all against all. During these first two years of Alexander’s rule he was obliged 
to dismiss seven ministries and three assemblies. Something had to be done. 

In March 1881 Alexander again journeyed to St. Petersburg to pay his re¬ 
spects to the new Tsar, Alexander III. The assassination of Alexander II was a 
great blow to the Prince of Bulgaria, for there had been real affection and con¬ 
fidence between uncle and nephew. Alexander II had generally listened to the 
Prince’s complaints, and had recalled many of the officials who had been ob¬ 
noxious to him. But the new Tsar did not share this affection. Indeed, he seems 

1 The railway problem is well dealt with in the interesting anonymous pamphlet: l^s Causes 
ocvultcs de la question bulgare (Paris, 1887). Sec also Pillion, oj). cit., pp. 66 ff.; Qucille, op. cit., 
pp. 94 ff.; Corti, op. cit., p. 90; and the scholarly account of Ska/kin, op. cit., pp. 2561!., which is 
based on Russian diplomatic correspondence. It might be added that these same Russian interests 
pressed strongly for the creation of a national bank, which would have given them almost complete 
financial control. 
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to have had little sympathy either for the Bulgarians or for their Prince. When 
asked to permit a change in the Bulgarian constitution, he gave his consent, 
but grudgingly and with a warning to Alexander that he must not reckon on 
active Russian assistance. I'hcreupon the Prince returned to Sofia and an¬ 
nounced the dismissal of the liberal ministry, the formation of a new cabinet 
under his friend the Russian general Ernroth, and the convocation of a 
grand Sobranje to approve certain changes in the constitution which would 
strengthen the position of the ruler. The details were easily enough managed, 
for in spite of all provisions for manhood suffrage and secret ballot the govern¬ 
ment could always, by the employment of sopadzis (cudgellcrs), induce the 
population to vote properly. In this instance the use of official pressure al¬ 
most exceeded the bounds of the credible. The government won a resounding 
victory.^ 

When the liberal leaders appealed to the Russian Pan-Slavs for assistance in 
this crisis, they received no encouragement. They had not been faithful enough 
to the Russian ideas, but it was hoped that Alexander, now that the troublesome 
assembly was practically suspended, could easily be brought round. General 
Struve was immediately sent to Sofia to press for the award of the Ruschuk- 
Sofia railroad concession. It soon appeared, however, that the Prince was no 
more pliable than the assembly, the more so as the Austrians were loudly de¬ 
manding the fulfilment of the terms of the Treaty of Berlin. Now began the 
great crusade against Alexander, who had never been liked by the Russians. 
The numerous officials whom he had succeeded in getting recalled began to 
blacken his reputation in St. Petersburg, while the agents on the spot reported 
him to be entirely under the influence of Baron Hirsch and the Austrians. They 
made no secret of their hostility and told Alexander to his face that they re¬ 
garded themselves as advanced outposts of Russian influence. They were fight¬ 
ing purely for Russian interests, and the disfavour of the Prince was their best 
recommendation at home.^ The Russian representative Hitrovo, one of the 
worst intriguers, was already renewing connexions with the liberal opposition 
when Alexander finally secured his recall. Unfortunately for the Prince, his best 
friend, General Ernroth, was recalled at the same time, and in his place the 
Russian government sent Generals Kaulbars and Sobolev to act, respectively, 
as minister of war and minister of the interior. Like the new Russian consul, 
Jonin, these gentlemen were vigorous Pan-Slavs, who were determined to 
brook no opposition from the “ German.” Jonin made his debut by cynically 
telling Alexander that if anyone had to clear out it would not be the Russian 
ministers or generals, but the Prince himself.® 

Kaulbars and Sobolev regarded Bulgaria as a satrapy of the Tsar and ruled it 


^ Sec especially Ellinor F. B. Grogan: “Bulgaria under Prince Alexander” {Slavonic RevieWt 
I, pp. 561-71, M.'irch 1923); Cord, op. cii., pp. 108-12. 

2 Cord, op. cit., p. 89. 

2 A. Kutschbach: Der Brand herd Europas (Leipzig, 1929), pp. 295-6. 
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with the most autocratic police methods. They even went so far as to employ 
government “ secretaries ” who were paid from the Bulgarian treasury to 
write attacks on Alexander. But their position was soon challenged by the 
assembly, which refused to accept the government projects for the construction 
of the Ruschuk-Varna railway and voted lack of confidence in the ministry. 
The struggle between the Russian ministers and the Bulgarian assembly de¬ 
veloped rapidly. The Prince was caught between the upper and the nether 
millstones. An assembly of notables advised him to go to St. Petersburg and re¬ 
quest the Tsar to recall the generals, and in the spring of 1S85 he set out, 
travelling over a rather circuitous route, which included Constantinople and 
the Balkan capitals. Alexander’s plan was evidently to see if he could en¬ 
gineer an alliance which could offer a united front to Russian influence. Of 
the details little is known. The idea of a league was much discussed in the 
Balkan countries at that time, and there were even suggestions made to in¬ 
clude the Turks. Alexander’s pilgrimage, however, proved to be unsuccessful, 
it is said because he found the Greek terms too exorbitant.^ In any case his 
activities must have been looked upon at St. Petersburg with the greatest dis¬ 
trust. Most of the Balkan states were under Austrian influence. If Alexander 
were to identify himself with Serbia and Greece and Roumania, he would be 
entering the anti-Russian league. So serious did this departure appear to the 
Russians that it is said the ambassador at Constantinople, Nclidov, began to 
work for a league under Russian leadership and even for a Russian-l'urkish 
understanding.” 

Under the circumstances Alexander could not hope to meet with much 
sympathy when he reached the Russian capital. It is true that the Tsar desired 
to maintain peace, and that he agreed that the generals should turn over their 
powers to a new conservative ministry. But on his return to Bulgaria the Prince 
found everything in confusion, the Russians ruling with a high hand and 
already resuming their intrigues with the liberal leaders. In fact, Jonin and the 
generals went .so far as to arrange a plot to kidnap Alexander.® Finally the 
contest came to a head when the famous railway project was again brought 
forward, and pressed with greater vigour than ever before. The result of this 
move was to close the ranks of the Bulgarians in opposition to foreign exploita¬ 
tion. Zankov and the liberals rallied to the support of the Prince, the generals 
were dismissed, and something akin to a coalition ministry came into power. 
In September 1883 the constitution was restored. 

The dismi.ssal of Kaulbars and Sobolev was tantamount to a rejection of 
Pan-Slav influence. The indignation in Russia rose to unheard-of heights and 
soon became a veritable delirium of animosity against the Prince. The Tsar 
did not even reply to Alexander’s letter of explanation, and Giers, the Russian 

^ Corti, fip. cit., j). 130; Driaiilt and Lh^riticr, op. cit., IV, pp. 178 ff. 

- Die Grosse Politi^, 111 , No. 644. 

* Raclcv, op. cit., 1 , pp. 407 ff.; Pillion, op. cit., p. 77; Bourchier, loc. cit.; Corti, op. cit., p. 143. 
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foreign minister, declared passionately to the Austrian ambassador; “I am 
usually a calm person, but the blood mounts to my head when I have to busy 
myself with this unhappy Bulgarian affair. I spoke to the Tsar yesterday and 
told him that, in the forty-five years I have been in service, I have never become 
involved in an affair which was so repulsive to me/’ Baitenberg, he said, seemed 
to want to become a second Alexander of Macedon, but all Russia needed to 
do in order to have him ejected in twenty-four hours was to recall the two 
hundred and thirty Russian officers who were in Bulgaria/ 

This step, however, the Russians were by no means willing to take at that 
time. A revolutionary movement had just begun in Serbia, and the Austrian 
government, after appeals from King Milan for help, had announced to the 
Tsar’s government that, if necessary, Austria would force the restoration of 
order." This caused some consternation in official Russian circles, where there 
was probably some knowledge of the Austrian-Roumanian negotiations which 
were going on at the time. The Tsar and Giers were probably well-advised, 
under the circumstances, to open negotiations for the renewal of the Alliance of 
the Three Emperors, though this treaty was not due to expire until June 1884. 
When Giers visited Bismarck at Friedrichsruh in November 1883, he succeeded 
in convincing the chancellor that Russia desired peace. At the same time he 
was told that Germany could not afford to desert Austria, for fear that, once 
cast adrift, she might conclude an alliance a la Kaitnitz with France and Russia, 
But Germany, said Bismarck, would nevertheless do her utmost to maintain 
peace between Austria and her neighbour.® On arriving at Vienna Giers avoided 
discussion of the Bulgarian situation. The negotiations for the renewal of the 
treaty went on without a hitch and resulted in the signature of a protocol 
(March 27,1884) extending the alliance for a further period of three years, with 
only one or two minor changes in the text.^ 

The Russian government was evidently determined to abstain from hasty 
action in the Bulgarian question and allow Alexander to hang himself, so to 
speak. As a matter of fact, the Prince realized tliat he could not go on for ever 
with the Russians against him. He had apj)ealed to the representatives of the 
powers for support, but had not received much encouragement. Queen Vic¬ 
toria, to be sure, was very solicitous for his welfare. She tried to bring pressure 
to bear upon her ministers, urged upon them her conviction that “ our object is 
to prevent Russia forcing this Prince to resign, and thus to see a Russian vassal 
placed there,” and complained that the government “ do not seem sufficiently 
alive to the immense danger of Russia getting a hold there, for these Principalities 
ought to be a safeguard for Turkey against Russian influence and encroach¬ 
ment.” But Granville, while he agreed with her argument, showed no disposition 


^ Corti, op. cit., pp. T45-8. 

“ Schweinitz: Dcnl^wiirdig^eiten, II, pp. 241 ff.; Szeps: Kronprinz Rudolfs p. 64. 
3 Die Grosse Politif^, III, No. 611. 

* The best Russian account is in Skazkin, op. cit., pp. 333 if. 
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to challenge Russia, and Alexander never got much more than moral support 
from London.* 

If, as Count Corti believes, Alexander took a strong stand against Russia in 
the hope that England would do something for him, this was a gross error in 
statesmanship. But it was even worse to hope for support from Germany, as 
Alexander clearly did. During a visit to Berlin in June 1883, he had met the 
Princess Victoria, with whom he fell in love. The young lady was the daughter 
of the German Crown Prince Frederick, and her mother was a daughter 
of Queen Victoria. Both the mother and the grandmother supported the mar¬ 
riage project with great enthusiasm, but Bismarck succeeded in convincing 
both the Crowm Prince and the Emperor that such an alliance would jeopardize 
Cicrman relations with Russia and imply German support for Alexander. It 
seemed to him like an attempt on the part of the English royal family to bring 
about an estrangement between Germany and Russia. Before the matter found 
its way into the papers, in May 1884, the chancellor had managed to force a 
decision, and when Prince William went to Russia in the same month, he was 
able to give the Tsar the most explicit assurances that nothing would come of 
the project.* 

Alexander came to Berlin in May 1884, for just what reason is not clear, 
unless he still hoped to win the support of the German government. His mis¬ 
sion was bound to be a failure. The old Emperor told him rather brusquely 
that he should devote himself to effecting a reconciliation with Russia, while 
Bismarck was positively brutal in his efforts to clarify the Prince’s ideas. After 
rehearsing the matter of the marriage project and his own efforts to frustrate it, 
the chancellor continued: “Germany has no interest in Bulgaria; our interest is 
peace with Russia, and that requires, first and foremost, that the Russians 
should be convinced that we do not pursue interests of our own in the East. 
On the day when a Prussian princess becomes Princess of Bulgaria, the Russians 
will become distrustful and will no longer lend credence to our assurances; 
besides, this marriage would spoil my circles. This I will not tolerate, and I 
told His Majesty that so long as I am chancellor this marriage would not take 
place. ... As a matter of fact, I cannot understand why you wish to marry a 
princess; at best, Princess Beatrice of England or Princess Helen of Mecklen¬ 
burg would be suitable for you. My advice would be to marry an Orthodox 
heiress. That would strengthen your position in Bulgaria, for to govern in the 
Orient you must grease the wheels (/m Orient regieren, heisst Schmieren^^ and 
for that you need money. You cannot get anywhere with morality. In any case, 
it seems to me that you should definitely decide whether you are a German or a 
Bulgarian. So far you have acted the part of a German, and that must end with 


^ Letters of Queen Victoria, III, pp. 445, 454; Corti, op. cil., p. 149. 

- Schweinitz: Briefweehset, pp. 204-5; id., Denf{wiirdigf{eiten, It, p. 271; Die Crosse Politif(. 
til, Nos. 63T-'4; Waldcrscc: Dent^ufiirdigkjeiten, 1, p. 240; Williaru ll: My Early iJfe (New York, 
iy26), pp. 324-5. 
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your abdication. . . . But if you want to stay in Bulgaria, throw yourself upon 
Russia’s mercy; if necessary, assume even an anti-German attitude. As a matter 
of fact, I consider the future of Bulgaria problematical. Sooner or later it will 
become an object of compensation, and certainly some time, sitting by the fire¬ 
side, you will be thinking back upon your stormy youth. Our view-point is 
known in St. Petersburg. I advise you to seize every opportunity to return to a 
good footing with Russia. Your Highness enjoys the full sympathy of German 
governing circles and I myself have high respect for you, but I am the chancellor 
of forty-five million Germans, whose interests I cannot sacrifice for the interest 
of any one German.” ^ 

It was no wonder that Alexander returned to Sofia deeply discouraged and 
with a feeling that he was entirely deserted. Kalnoky felt that he at least de¬ 
served credit for having opposed Rtissia, and thought that he ought to be sup¬ 
ported for fear lest someone else might be put in his place, but his utterances 
to this effect simply stirred the ire of Bismarck, who annotated almost every 
line of the report. Bulgaria, he insisted, was no affair of Germany and Austria, 
and Alexander should, from the start, have played the part of a Russian StatU 
halter. Replying to Kalnoky’s remarks, he stressed the fact that the Alliance 
of the Three Emperors rested on the supposition that Russia should have a free 
hand in Bulgaria, while Austria should be free to pursue her own policy in 
Bosnia and Serbia. Austria, he continued, had tacitly recognized the Russian 
claims when, in the treaty of iS8i, she had left to Russia the decision regarding 
the union of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia.^ 

This theory underlay Bismarck’s attitude through the whole crisis which 
followed, and should be carefully borne in mind. The occasion to develop it 
still further arose in the summer of 1884, when an acute conflict broke out be¬ 
tween Serbia and Bulgaria regarding a small strip of disputed territory on the 
frontier. It was only with great difliculty that Bismarck succeeded in maintain¬ 
ing the principle of co-operation within the I hree Emperors’ League. To pre¬ 
vent the two rivals Austria and Russia from flying at each other’s throats he 
urged once again the desirability of dividing the Balkans into two spheres of in¬ 
fluence, though he recognized that both sides disliked the idea because each still 
nourished the hope of bringing the whole area under its own influence. Kalnoky 
defended himself by arguing that the deposition of Alexander would lead to 
revolutionary upheavals in both Serbia and Roumania. Subversive movements 
were already being sup[)orted there by Russia. Indeed, the great objection to a 
division of the Balkans into two spheres arose from the fact that Russian propa¬ 
ganda would transgress the recognized limits of the Russian sphere. Austria 
had no intention of disputing legitimate Russian influence in Bulgaria, but she 
could not give Russia a free hand, for fear of the eventual establishment of a 
huge Slav state which would girdle Austria-Hungary. Besides, Austria had 
economic interests, such as railways — a statement which Bismarck charac- 


^ Coni, op. til., pp. 163-8. 
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teristically annotatcil with the words: hie heerety It was, indeed, the crux of 
the problem as viewed from the Viennese standpoint/ 

The German chancellor was obviously very uneasy about Russian-Austrian 
relations. Now that Russia had lost her hold on Bulgaria, there was no knowing 
what she might do to regain it. Neither was there any knowing what the 
Austrians might essay in order to usurp the place from which the Russians had 
been ejected. For this reason Bismarck was anxious to avoid a meeting between 
Tsar Alexander and Francis Joseph alone and w^as glad when a Three Em¬ 
perors conference could be arranged for September 1SCS4. The three rulers met 
at Skierniewice, in Poland, and were accompanied by their foreign ministers. 
We have no detailed record of the conversations that took place, but we do 
know that the Balkan situation was entered into. Giers assured his Austrian 
colleague that in his view Serbia must depend chiefly on Austria, and that 
Russia would never support the rival Karageorgcvic dynasty. Neither would 
Russia proceed against Alexander of Battenberg. These were valuable assur¬ 
ances. It ilocs not appear that Kalnoky made similar declarations of Austrian 
good intentions. It is no wonder, then, that Giers came away filled with the 
conviction that there was a deep antagonism bctw'cen Russia and Austria. “ On 
that point there can be no illusion,” he remarked to the German charge 
traffaires. It was in the same spirit that one of the Pan-Slav leaders wTote after 
the meeting: “Austria will girdle the Balkan Peninsula w'ith raihvays, will 
encircle Montenegro w^ith fortrcssc.s, will subject the Serbs and Bulgarians 
economically sjieaking, and will flood Bulgaria, Serbia, and Macedonia with 
Jesuit missions, w'iih educational institutions, with Catholic propaganda, and 
finally wfith German colonists — and w^hat is to become of us.? 

In the meanwhile Alexander of Battenberg had come to realize the urgent 
necessity of a reconciliation w'ith the Tsar. In March 18S5 he not only formally 
renounced any idea of asking for the hand of the Emperors grand-daughter, 
but actually appealed to William to mediate between him and the I'sar. He 
was willing, he .said, to stand by Rus.sia unconditionally in matters of foreign 
policy and to represent Russian interests in Bulgaria so far as he constitutionally 
could. He would obey any commands that came to him directly from the 
T.sar, though he w'ould refuse to play the role of a phantom ruler {Scheinregent). 

Whether through the good offices of William or otherwi.se, it w'as arranged 
that Alexander should meet Giers in Augu.st 1885 at Franzen.sbad, where the 
Russian mini.ster was taking a cure. The meeting took place as scheduled and 
wMs an unqualified success. Giers was ready to further a reconciliation, but 
declared .strongly in favour of the maintenance of the status quo in the Balkans. 
Russia did not desire the union of Bulgaria and Ea.stcrn Roumelia at this 
time. In reply to w'hich Alexander stated that no immediate trouble was to be 


* Ibid., Nos. 637-44. 
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expected. Whether anything in the form of a definite assurance was given may 
be doubted, though it cannot be denied that Giers was justified in thinking 
that Alexander could be relied upon, especially as he had talked for four hours 
and had begged Russia’s forgiveness.* 

But the desires and intentions of Giers and Alexander had no bearing on 
the situation. The revolutionary movement in Eastern Roumclia was already 
beyond their control, and the demand for union with Bulgaria had become 
well-nigh irresistible. Through the efforts of the powers the province of Eastern 
Roumclia had been endowed with a constitution. This Organic Statute was an 
elaborate document of four hundred and ninety-five articles. It provided for a 
Christian governor-general, appointed for five years by the Sultan, with the 
consent of the powers; for a partly elected assembly; and for a separate militia. 
The administration was admittedly efficient. Both govcrnors-gcncral, Aleko 
Pasha Vogorides, a Bulgaro-Greek (1879-84), and his successor, Gavril Pasha 
Krestovich, a Bulgar (1884-5), carried out their duties in a satisfactory manner. 
In spite of all this, however, the revolutionary movement developed rapidly. No 
doubt the Russians had much to do with fomenting it, both through financial 
aid and through the supply of weapons. In like manner the Bulgarians carried 
on a systematic propaganda, and it is said that the Roumelian committee in 
Sofia had several million francs at its disposal.^ After the suspension of the 
Bulgarian constitution, in 1881, many of the liberal leaders fled into Eastern 
Roumelia, where they took a prominent part in the preparation of the 
revolution. 

Russia’s attitude towards the question of union had, in the meantime, un¬ 
dergone a decisive change. Since the break with Alexander of Bulgaria the 
Russian government had become very anxious that no action should be taken 
until the Prince had been removed. The union, if it was to be effected at all, was 
to be the work of Russia, not of Alexander.'^ This was the official view, and the 
stand of the Russian representative at Sofia conformed to it. On the other hand, 
the Russian agent at Philippopolis, as well as the Russian military attache, was 
undoubtedly kept fully informed of what was being planned. They were present 
at a secret meeting in June 1885 when it was decided to start the revolution in 
September, and it is said that they reported the news home. This may explain 
why Giers took the matter up with Alexander at the Franzensbad meeting. The 
statement sometimes made that Alexander had himself fomented the movement, 
and that he had wilfully deceived Giers, is certainly not provable.^ Evidently the 

^ Corti, op. cit., pp. 181-8; Schvvcinitz; Dcnkwurdifil{<^itcn, II, p. 2i)y; Toutuin: Alexandre 
III et la Republiqtic jran^'otse, p. 36; Letters of Queen Victoria, III, p. 698. 

- N. lor^fa: Histoire dcs etats halhaniqucs (Paris, 3925), p. 409. 

® Die Grosse Politi/(, III, No. 612 (November 16, 1883). 

* A. G. Drandar: Les l^venements politiques en Bulgarie (Brussels, 1896), p. 78. For the com¬ 
plicity of the Russian agents see Adolf Koch: Ftirsf Alexander von Bulgarien (Darmstadt, 1887), p. 
233; Radev, op. cit., I, p. 565; Corti, op. cit., p. 190; Richard von Mach; Atts bewegter Balkanzeit, 
1879-1918 (Berlin, 1928), pp. 32-3. 
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jfirst information received by the Prince came early in September, when agents of 
the revolutionary group informed him at Shumla and then at Varna and at¬ 
tempted to secure his approval and leadership. Rumours of coming action 
had been anything but rare and Alexander refused at first to take the matter 
seriously. When his prime minister, Karavelov, realized the extent of the dan¬ 
ger, the Prince tried to dissuade his visitors and urged the impossibility of 
taking action so soon after the assurances he had given Giers at Franzensbad.^ 

The revolutionary leaders, however, decided that further delay would be 
fatal. On September i8 the movement began, when mutinous troops marched 
upon Philippopolis. No resistance was encountered. In fact, the whole incident 
had more or less of a light-operatic tinge. Having read French history, one of 
the commanders took the precaution of bringing with him a Joan of Arc in 
the shape of a somewhat superannuated village school-teacher. After Gavril 
Pasha, the governor-general, had been surprised in his house, and the German 
general von Drygalski Pasha had been quietly arrested, the revolting soldiers 
placed the old governor in a carriage and sent him to the Turkish frontier 
under guard of the heroine, who held a dangerous-looking naked sword in 
her hand.^ 

Their success once assured, the revolutionary leaders again called upon 
Alexander to take the lead, but the Prince, knowing full well what international 
complications might result, still hesitated. Karavelov urged him to act, and the 
rising young Bulgarian politician Stambulov was insistent. “ Sire,” he said, “ the 
union is made — the revolt is an accomplished fact, past recall, and the time 
for hesitation is gone by. Two roads lie before Your Highness: the one to 
Philippopolis and as much farther as God may lead; the other to Sistova, the 
Danube, and Darmstadt. I counsel you to take the crown the nation offers 
you.” **' The dilemma was clear. If the Prince assumed the leadership, he would 
surely bring the wrath of the Russians upon his head. If he refused, he would 
unquestionably become impossible in Bulgaria, and his ejection would be 
merely a matter of time. Alexander did the natural thing; he defied the dan¬ 
gers of the future in order to avoid the dangers of the present. A few days 
later he arrived at the Roumclian capital. 

In the European chancelleries the news from the Balkans was received with 
consternation, for the threat of an acute crisis was immediately scented. Lord 
Salisbury, the head of the new Conservative cabinet in England, had been one 
of the exponents of a small Bulgaria at the Congress of Berlin and feared the 
reopening of the whole Near Eastern question. “Action of Prince of Bulgaria 

1 Koch, op. cit., p. 230; Bourchirr, loc. cit., p. 111; Pillion, op. cit., pp. 1071!.; Corti, op. cit., 
pp. 191--2; British Blue Book, Turkey, No. 1 {i886). No. 267. 

~ One of the best accounts of the proceedings is given by the German journalist von Mach 
op. cit., chapter i; sec also Spiridion Gopcevic: Bulgarien und Ost-Rumelien (Leipzig, 1886). 
p. 312; James Samuelson: Bulgaria, Past and Present (London, 1888), p. 80; Pillion, op. cit. 
pp. 107 fT.; A. Hulmc Beaman: Stambuloff (London, 1895), p. 58. 

^ Beaman, op. cit., p. 59. Corti, op. cit., p. 193, minimizes Alexander's hesitation. 
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very ill advised,” he telegraphed to Queen Victoria. “ Rising of Macedonia 
is almost certain; Greece will take the field; there will be great difficulty in 
keeping the war from spreading and perhaps Turkish Empire itself may be 
endangered. If he succeeds, he would be only plucking fruit for Russia to 
cat.” In a letter he explained that the whole movement gave Russia a very 
good weapon against Alexander. It might be doubted whether the German 
powers would try to save him. England could do little, since Bulgaria was 
hardly accessible to the English fleet. England should uphold the Treaty of 
Berlin and discourage the use of force and should, besides, act conjointly with 
Austria. 

The Queen, who was undoubtedly influenced largely by her affection for 
Alexander, queried whether, since the Bulgarian people desired the union, it 
would not be best to protest against the violation of the treaty and then accept 
the accomplished fact. But the prime minister pointed out that England, after 
insisting on the division of Bulgaria in 187S, could not now take the lead in 
tearing up the treaty. The wishes of the Bulgarians for union were as well 
known then as they were now, and the danger of a large Bulgaria had not 
been diminished, cither. If the powers insisted on maintaining the separation, 
England would have to agree. Still the Queen was not satisfied. She was con¬ 
vinced that the hand of Alexander had been forced by a popular movement, 
and that the movement could not be in favour of Russia, Besides, in 1878 
Bulgaria had been regarded as very pro-Russian. Now all that had been 
changed." 

That the Queen’s surmise was correct became clear on September 2^, when 
Tsar Alexander abruptly recalled all Russian officers from the Bulgarian army. 
This meant that all soldiers above the rank of lieutenant were withdrawn. It 
w'ill be remembered that Giers had on an earlier occasion expressed the opinion 
that such action on Russia’s part would lead to the immediate downfall of 
the Prince. P'or the moment the Tsar’s spectacular action served as a notice to 
the world that Russia thoroughly disapproved of the union, and that Alexander 
could not count upon Russian support or sympathy. This was, in effect, what 
the Tsar personally told a Bulgarian delegation which had been sent to him at 
Copenhagen: “ 1 ‘herc can be no question whatever of dissolving the union, but 
as long as you keep your present government, expect from me nothing, nothing, 
nothing.” “ 

The first move of the Russian government was to suggest the meeting of 
an informal conference of ambassadors at Constantinople to draw up a protest 
against the violation of the treaty and to consider ways and means of solving 
the question. This suited even the English cabinet, which, since the Rus¬ 
sian attitude had become clear, was gradually adopting a less uncompromising 

^ Letters of Queen Victoria, III, pp. 690-3. 

- Beaman, op. cit., p. 75; Corti, op. cit.. p. 196. li seems to me very likely that the Russians, 
from the start, were less interested in revoking the union than in getting rid of the Prince. 
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Stand. Already the ambassador at Constantinople had been instructed that 
the changes of the Treaty of Berlin should be limited to the personal union and 
the appointment of the Prince as governor-general of Eastern Roumelia. All at¬ 
tempts to depose Alexander should be resisted.^ 

If the Turks had immediately dispatched troops to Eastern Roumelia, they 
could probably have driven out the Bulgarians with relative case, especially 
while the liulgarian army was, figuratively speaking, decapitated by the loss of 
its officers. Von Drygalski had warned the Sultan over and over again of what 
was coming, but his warnings had been ignored. Now General von der Goltz, 
head of the German military mission, pressed upon the Sultan the necessity of 
sending troops immediately. The Grand Vizier approved this policy, and on 
September 22 the Sultan ordered the troops to march. Bui the decision was 
almost at once revoked and the ministry dismissed. Abdul Hamid had changed 
his mind, apparently thinking that, whatever occurred, the Turks would lose 
territory, or else believing that England and Austria would save for him what 
he was unwilling lo save for himself." The attitude taken by the Pone in the 
following weeks was that any solution would be satisfactory if only it retained 
Turkish suzerainty over Eastern Roumelia.'* 

Prince Alexander was entirely engrossed by the danger of a Turkish inva¬ 
sion during the first few weeks after the revolution. The result was that he 
failed to appreciate the much greater danger that threatened from Cireecc and 
especially from Serbia. The three states Serbia, Bulgaria, and Greece had already 
become rivals for the Macedonian legacy, which had been snatched from Bul¬ 
garia by the Treaty of Berlin. Despite vigorous claims advanced by the Serbs 
and Greeks to the contrary, the majority of the population was Bulgarian, 
though much of it was still subject to the Greek Patriarchate and was therefore 
frequently referred to as Greek. De Laveleye, who made a careful study of the 
problem at the time, quoted with approval the estimates made by the German 
geographer Ritter, who reported 1,125,000 Bulgars, 360,000 Turks, 422,000 Serbs, 
Albanians, and Wallachians, and 6o,{xx) Greeks in the territory. In the period 
after the Congress of Berlin the Bulgarians had initiated a vigorous propaganda 
in the whole region. They had been staunchly opposed by the Greeks, co¬ 
operating with the Turks, but had, nevertheless, made considerable progress. 
In both Athens and Belgrade it was assumed that the revolution in Eastern 
Roumelia would be followed shortly by another rising in Macedonia.'* Neither 
the Greeks nor the Serbs were willing to tolerate such an enlargement of 


^ Letters of Queen Victoria, III, p. 694. 

- Von Mach, op. cit., p. 14; von tier Goltz: Denl{wiirdiglieiten, pp. 126-7. 

Radowitz: Aufzeichnungen, II, p. 253. 

^ The Macedonian situation is thoroughly discussed in E. de Laveleye; La Peninsule bdkfini- 
que, II, pp. 201 ff. and Annexe 6. The Serbian claims are set forth in Spiridion Gopoevic: 
Makedonien und Alt-Serhien (Vienna, 1889), passim: and in James G. C. Minchin: The Growth 
of Freedom in the Balkan Peninsula (London, 1886), pp. 94 ff. See also Yvan Koucheff: Les 
Consequences halkaniques du Traite de Berlin et la Bulgarie (Toulouse, 1928), chapter i. 
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Bulgaria, which, they maintained, would disturb the balance of power in the 
Balkans. 

The Serbian government mobilized its forces almost immediately and ex¬ 
pressed to the Greek representative a desire to co-operate with the government 
at Athens. King Milan was simply swept away by the popular demand for an 
advance into Old Serbia and Macedonia. All parties were at one in demanding 
satisfaction, and this meant not only the conservative Pan-Slav group which 
followed Ristic, but also the government party, the progressives, with their 
pro-Austrian program, and even the radical party, whose leader, Pasic, was 
in exile, preaching the sermon of southern Slav unity and advocating the idea 
of a Balkan league. No doubt a great many of the younger men, especially the 
students at Belgrade, accepted the teachings of Pasic, which aimed particularly 
at blocking any further advance by the Austrians.^ 

The Austrian government was greatly embarrassed by the attitude of the 
Serbs. Milan had proved to be a loyal, but withal a restless and troublesome, 
ally. His pro-Austrian policy was unpopular in Serbia and he felt constantly 
exposed to the danger of a return of Risti 2 to power. At the same time the 
growing strength of the radical party was a menace to him. In 1883 a serious 
revolt had broken out that was put down only with dilTiculty. Milan himself 
was evidently convinced that his days were numbered. In his usual cynical 
manner he wrote to Alexander of Bulgaria in November 1884: “ Wc must sup¬ 
port each other, for the peoples of this peninsula have a tendency to change 
their rulers like their shirts. If you ever have to pack your trunks, you can pass 
through Belgrade and I will give you part of my luggage, and vice versa!* 
“ Don’t rely on your Bulgarians; don’t believe that they are good and naive, as 
you say. They are Slavs, and that explains everything. My Serbs are worth no 
more, and it is in spite of them and against their will that one must do one’s 
duty.” ^ 

This correspondence, though illuminating, was innocent enough, but when 
Milan began to press the Austrian government for financial aid if he were 
forced to leave Belgrade, the situation became embarrassing in the extreme. 
Milan came to Vienna in June 1885 and offered to add five articles to the treaty 
of 1881. These were to provide that the treaty should continue till Milan’s son 
Alexander had attained his majority (in 1894), and that Milan should not 
abandon the throne until that time, unless the Austrian government desired 
to put Alexander in his place or take over the principality itself or establish some 
other dynasty. In effect, Milan was offering to put the whole country under 
Austrian tutelage. No wonder that Kalnoky could hardly believe what he 
heard. In any case, he refused to become so deeply involved. Austria did not 

1 Driault and Lheriticr, op. cit., IV, pp. 202-6; Pillion, op. cit., pp. 3 ff.; Briti.sh Blue Book, 
Turkey, No. i (1886), No. 194. 

2 Corti, op. cit., pp. 174, 177-8. 
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want to occupy Serbia, but she did want to see Milan maintained on the throne 
as long as possible/ 

This awkward matter had hardly been disposed of when the Near Eastern 
problem was reopened by the Philippopolis revolution. Under the terms of her 
treaty with Serbia Austria had promised that if Serbia were in a position to make 
territorial gains in the direction of her southern frontiers, Austria would 
not oppose such acquisitions, but would use her influence with the other powers 
to create an attitude favourable to Serbia. Now the Serbs were loudly demand¬ 
ing compensation. What was Austria to do? Kalnoky felt the danger keenly, 
for, as he wrote to the Austrian ambassador at Berlin, any step that Austria took 
would be regarded as evidence of an advance to Salonika and would create 
great excitement in Montenegro, Albania, and Macedonia. In reality it was 
less the excitement in these countries that Kalnoky feared than the fact that 
an advance by Serbia into Old Serbia or Macedonia might cut off the Austrian 
connexion with the Turkish provinces. It was Austria’s interest to divert 
the attention of the Serbs from Turkish territory to Bulgarian territory. 
If the union with Eastern Roumelia were recognized by the powers, Bul¬ 
garia could compensate Serbia by ceding to her the small block of territory 
about the town of Vidin. If this led to war between the two Balkan states, 
Austria would not mind. Of course, if Russia supported Bulgaria, the situa¬ 
tion would be serious. But Kalnoky seemed to think that Russia could be 
brought to agree. In any case, he fell that it was essential for Austria to sup¬ 
port Milan for fear that otherwise he would be overthrown and succeeded 
by a Karageorgevic prince who would take up again the Serbian claims to 
Bosnia.*'* 

Milan had immediately hurried to Vienna and urged upon the Austrian 
goverment the need for doing something. He was not quite clear as to whom 
he wanted to march against, but he was convinced that the Serbs must march. 
Kalnoky evidently directed his attention to Bulgarian territory and persuaded 
him to hold his hand until it had been decided whether or not the Bulgarian 
union would be recognized by the powers. Milan was told that Austria would 
not lose Serbia’s interests from sight, and that he could count on the friendship 
of the imperial government. This was enough for the Serbian King, who did 
not take too seriously the warnings of Kalnoky that Austria would support him 
only in the attainment of “ sensible, justifiable, and realizable wishes ” by 
pacific means, that he would undertake a coup de tite on his own responsibility, 
and that Austria could not “approve” separate military action by Serbia. 
The Serbian government actually look this as a veiled encouragement and 


* Pribram: "Milan IV von Serbien" {Historische Blaftcr, I, I921-2), pp. 478-94; Mitis: 
Kronprinz Rudolf, pp. 301 AT. 

- Corii. op. cit., pp. 198-9; Die Crosse Politik, V, Nos. 956, 957: Szcchcnyi's report, Octo- 
l)cr 2, printed in Bismarck: Gcsammeltc Werkc, VIII, pp. 529 ff. 
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determined to take action as soon as the outcome of the ambassadorial confer¬ 
ence at Constantinople was known.^ 

In view of the fact that action by Serbia might lead to far-rcaching compli¬ 
cations and possibly to war, Kalnoky felt obliged to inform Bismarck of the 
situation. The chancellor had not taken the Bulgarian business too tragically 
and had urged the German ambassador at Constantinople to try to drown the 
whole matter in a flood of ink.® When he heard of the Austrian determination 
to back Serbia at all costs, he became genuinely alarmed. The Austrian attitude 
he rightly described as a “ free pass to the most insane and dangerous Serbian 
undertakings,” and as likely to lead to war with Russia. The Austrian am¬ 
bassador attempted to deny that Austria had given such encouragement, and 
assured the chancellor that Austria placed peace with Russia above her interests 
in Serbian friendship. But Bismarck was sore and warned his interlocutor in a 
prophetic way; “With the Balkan stales no lasting bond can be established. 
You will suffer the same ingratitude and the same bitter disappointments from 
Serbia that Russia has suffered in Bulgaria and Roumania. As soon as King 
Milan, that unreliable, flighty, and sensual man, has enlarged his country 
through Austria’s aid, he will suddenly reveal himself as a Pan-Serb and will 
fearlessly cast his eyes over your frontier.” Perhaps he would lose his throne 
if he yielded to Austrian pressure and abstained from action. But would not a 
new dynasty or an anarchical republic so weaken the country that Austria 
would have, less to worry about? The argument was an irrefutable one, but the 
chancellor knew that the Austrians were loo deeply committed. He ended by 
saying that if the Serbs had to fight, they should fight against Bulgaria and 
they should do so ** en champs clos** without involving other powers.’^ 

Bismarck did not underestimate the dangers of the situation and seems, 
for a moment, to have thought of seeking a rapprochement with England by 
adopting the program of a personal union between I^ulgaria and Eastern Rou- 
melia, which was being put forward by Lord Salisbury. This solution, he 
thought, would avoid the establishment of a great Bulgaria and would thus 
circumvent many of the problems which had arisen.** There is some indication 
that the chancellor may have been willing to go even further in establishing 
contact with London. Since the fall of the Gladstone mini.stry, in June, the 
relations between the two governments had become cordial once more. Sali.s- 
bury and Bismarck had exchanged friendly letters and had returned to a policy 
of co-operation in colonial matters.** It is unlikely that Bismarck intended to 
go much further in the direction of an understanding with England so long as 
Cierman relations with Russia continued close and the Three Emperors’ Al- 

^ Corti, op. cit., pp. 200-1; Die Grossc Politik^, V, No. 956; Bismarck: Ciesammelte Werl^e, 
VIII, pp. 529 ff. 

‘ Raduwitz: Aujzeichnungen, 11 , p. 252. 

® Bismarck: VIII, pp. 529 ff.; Ckirti, op. cit., pp, 204--5. 

^ Die Crosse Politic, V, No. 958. 

® Ibid., JV, Not. 779-83. 
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liancc was unshaken. Bui there is a letter of Queen Victoria dated Ociober 6, 
J8S5 in which there is reference to a “most curious, important and secret 
memorandum,” evidently selling forth Bismarck’s views. The Queen writes: 
“ Ii is doubtless very desirable that we should cultivate the most friendly rela¬ 
tions with Germany, but Prince Bismarck’s views are peculiar and will fre¬ 
quently not accord with ours. For instance, to allow Russia to go to Constanti¬ 
nople is out of the question. This country would never stand that.” ’ These 
utterances arc cryptic and arc not a sufficient foundation for the construction of 
an imposing theory. There is no other evidence as to what |)assed between 
Berlin and London at this time. But it is clear that Bismarck was keeping the 
iloor open, and that he was probably setting forth an argument that he used 
frequently later: namely, that Russia should be allowed to advance, not only 
to Bulgaria, but to Constantinople. Once established there, she would be more 
vulnerable than ever. 

While the international situation was gradually taking shape, the ambas¬ 
sadors at Constantinople were endeavouring to find a formula to meet the 
needs of the situation. A protest against the violation of the Treaty of Berlin 
and a condemnation of the revolution was finally worked out and submitted to 
the Turkish and Bulgarian governments, but when it came to discovering 
some method of solving the question, difficulties immediately arose. The 
English had now definitely decided not to allow the dissolution of the union. 
They advocated personal utiion as the least objectionable arrangement and 
stood by their program even under the greatest pressitrc from the other powers. 
^'he Russian view was quite different, for though the Tsar sympathized with 
the union, he thoroughly disapproved of the methods by which it had been 
cfTccied, and objected t(j the union under Prince Alexander. I’his could not be 
said officially in so many words, so the Russian minister, Giers, argued that the 
demands of the Serbs and the Greeks placeil the powers before the alternatives 
of cither returning to the status quo ante or facing a complete overturn in the 
Near East and perhaps in Europe." Bismarck was very anxious to avoid any 
such disaster. He gave up his earlier preference for a personal union and as¬ 
sured Giers at Fricdrichsruh that Germany would approve any program agreed 
to by Russia and Austria. He himself recommended the return to the status 
quo ante, and Kalnoky accepted it. During the conference at Constantinople 
the representatives of the three empires stood together in their demands and 
thus came into conflict with the Briti.sh view. Under the circumstances not 
much was to be hoped from the efforts of the powers, who w^re so completely 
at odds.*"* 


1 Ijctters of Queen Victoria, III, p. 698. 

- Mcyrn<InrfT; Corresponfiance diplonuttique de M. de Siaal, 1 , pp. 262 ff. 
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This was evidently the view of the Serbs. By the middle of October it had 
become clear that they were meditating an attack on Bulgaria rather than on 
Turkey. All efforts made by Prince Alexander to come to an agreement with 
liis “ friend ” Milan had proved vain and the Bulgarians themselves began to 
concentrate troops on the Serbian frontier. The Serbs had completed all their 
preparations. They had secured a loan of twenty-five million francs from the 
Landerbank at Vienna and had concentrated upwards of forty thousand men 
about Nish and Pirot, opposite the Bulgarian frontier. As soon as it had become 
clear that the Constantinople Conference would not lead to an agreement, 
Serbia declared war on Bulgaria (November 13). Milan and Garashanin had 
no hope of getting compensation through the pacific efforts of Austria and 
were determined to take care of their own interests. The proclamations which 
referred to the disturbance of the balance of power in the Balkans, the violation 
of the Treaty of Berlin, and the asylum granted to Serbian agitators in Bulgaria 
were meant primarily as camouflage and did not convince anyone.^ 

At the otiibrcak of the war all the chances of success seemed to be on the 
side of the Serbians, who were ready to invade Bulgaria and march on Sofia in 
full force. The Bulgarians, to be sure, were better equipped with rifles and 
artillery, but their forces were scattered. At Constantinople there had been 
much talk of inducing the Turks to invade Eastern Roumelia as the best 
method of restoring the status cjtw. This policy was, as a matter of fact, sup¬ 
ported by the Russian ambassador.^ For this reason Alexander had been obliged 
to keep the bulk of his forces on the Turkish frontier. Only weak detachments 
had been sent to defend Sofia. They were, however, able to hold off the Serbians 
long enough at Slivnitsa, about twenty-five miles from the capital, to enable 
Alexander and a large part of the army to come up from Roumelia in a series 
of forced marches. On November 19 a decision was reached after three days of 
fighting. The Serbs were completely defeated and began to stream back through 
the Dragoman Pass and across the frontier. On November 26 and 27 the Serbs 
were again defeated at Pirot, and the advance on Nish was begun. The Serbs 
were now completely demoralized. They were pursued by overwhelming 
numbers of the enemy and were practically out of ammunition. Whatever may 
have been said later, the fact is that they could not possibly have continued. 
The Bulgarian officers, who had been suddenly promoted from lieutenants to 
captains, majors, and colonels, had done credit to their former Russian in¬ 
structors. 

Ever since the defeat at Slivnitsa King Milan had been appealing to Kalnoky 
to bring about a cessation of hostilities through an intervention by the powers. 
As he suffered further reverses, he became mad with desperation and tearfully 
begged the Austrian minister, Count Khcvenhiiller, for Austrian intervention. 
Kalnoky had urged moderation on Alexander and had pressed the Porte to 
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propose an armistice. Since nothing had come of these attempts, the Austrian 
minister was obliged to intervene, in view of what had gone before. Count 
Khevcnhiiller was therefore sent to pursuade the Prince of Bulgaria that, in 
order to avoid Austrian intervention, which might lead to action by the powers, 
he should desist from advancing further. Khevcnhiiller was not to threaten, but 
in a postscript to his instructions he was told that, if necessary, he was to declare 
categorically to Alexander that he would become involved in conflict with 
Austria if he did not follow what was still friendly advice.^ 

Khevenhuller arrived at the Bulgarian headquarters on the morning of 
November 28. After an hour’s argument he failed to convince Alexander 
that an armistice should be granted unconditionally. It was then that he re¬ 
sorted to extreme measures, telling the Prince “ that if he intended to wage 
a war of conquest, he would be able to do so only at an enormous sacrifice of 
life, and, he added, in that case Austrian troops would enter Serbia, which 
would be the signal for the occupation of Bulgaria by the Russians, a step 
which would cost him his throne.” Thereupon Alexander, naturally enough, 
agreed to a cessation of hostilities.^ 

The Austrian demarche certainly relieved the tension between Serbia and 
Bulgaria for the time being, but it had serious effects on the international situa¬ 
tion, The Russians were very much irritated by Khcvcnhiiller’s reference to a 
possible Russian occupation of Bulgaria, for which he had no authority. They 
feared that the Austrian threat to march into Serbia might be only a preliminary 
to the invasion itself. Kalnoky gave assurances that no such action was con¬ 
templated, but it remained to be seen whether the Austrian declarations were 
sincere or, assuming that they were, whether Austria could stand by her deci¬ 
sion. In Vienna there was still much apprehension lest the Bulgarians should 
resume the campaign and lest the Serbians could not be induced to accept their 
defeat as definitive. Men like the Crown Prince Rudolf were convinced that 
in the end the Austro-Russian antagonism could be settled only by war. Austria 
should vigorously support the Bulgarian union and induce Bulgaria to make a 
cession of territory to Serbia. The Greeks should be promised something and 
the Roumanians should be baited with the prospect of acquiring Bessarabia. 
With the Balkan states friendly, Austria would be able to devote herself whole¬ 
heartedly to the Russian problem. Kalnoky’s reply stressed the uncertainty of 
Balkan friendships and emphasized the fact that in a conflict with Russia the 
position of Germany would be of key importance, liut Germany would not 
approve a sudden change of the policy thus far pursued by the three empires. 
Austria might find herself isolated, and, said Kalnoky in closing: “One thing 
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the monarchy would not be able to survive, and that would be defeat at the 
hands of Russia, a Slavic power.” ^ 

Kalnoky was certainly right in thinking that a forward policy would not 
meet with approval in Berlin. Bismarck was enraged with the action of the 
Austrians, which, he feared, might lead to trouble with Russia. In violent terms 
he castigated the blindness, obstinacy, and insanity of the Austrians for allowing 
the Serbs to make war, when it was clear that their enterprise would lead to 
disaster. When Kalnoky explained his position and pointed out that the mission 
of Khcvcnhiiller was necessary to stop the shedding of blood, tlie German 
chancellor noted cynically that this sentiment would be fine for the l^ritish 
parliament, but was not in keeping with the Austrian tradiiit)n. The inter¬ 
vention, he insisted, was a great mistake, for the Bulgarians, lacking provi¬ 
sions, exposed to the cold, and menaced by guerrilla warfare, could not have 
gone much farther in any case. Both sides would have worn each other out, 
Serbia would then have been more dependent than ever on Austrian support, 
and Bulgaria would not have been estranged." 

Bismarck, while condemning the Austrian policy during the war, was 
quite as staunchly opposed to all suggestions that Austria march into Serbia in 
case of necessity. He could not sec why Austria should desire a strong and 
enlarged Serbia, which would exert an ever greater magnetic influence over 
the Slavs within the monarchy. Besides, such action on Austria’s part would 
undoubtedly bring Russia upon the scene. He reminded Kalnoky that under 
the terms of the Three Emperors’ Alliance Austria was obliged not only to 
keep Russia informed of her plans, but to reach a special agreement with Russia 
before taking action. Kalnoky argued that Austria was not planning a change 
in the status quo territorial or a permanent occupation of Serbia, to which 
Bismarck replied that even a temporary occupation would be a breach of ihe 
status quo. He asked whether Austria would be willing to permit a temporary 
Russian occupation of Rouniania, Bulgaria, Serbia, or Constantinople. Once 
again he urged upon Kalnoky the desirability of a demarcation of spheres of 
influence. But above all he warned Austria that she must not reckon on Cierman 
support for her forward policy.'* 

Bismarck’s strong stand removed the danger of Austrian action and gave the 
Near Eastern situation an opportunity to calm down. Kalnoky refused to accept 
the chancellor’s repeated suggestions for the delimitation of spheres, but agreed 
that it would be better to await developments and to allow the English to take 
the lead. In the meanwhile Alexander, after another vain attempt to conciliate 

^ Mitis: Kronprinz Rudolf, pp. 312 fT.; Corti. op. cit., p. 2^0; Die Crosse Politic, V, Nos. 
967, 968. 

- Karl Schiincmann: ** Die Stellurtg Osterreich-Ungarns in Bismarcks BiindnispoIitif( " 
{Archil! fiir Politic tind Geschichte, VII, pp. 118-52, 1926), pp. 120-4, quoting unpublished 
Cierman documents. 

Die Crosse Politit^, V, Nos. 969-72; Corti, op. cil., p. 233; Mittnacht: lirinnerungen, pp. 
43 If.; Schuncmann, loc. cit. 
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the Tsar, opened negotiations with the Turks for a settlement of the Roumclian 
problem. Even Russia had come to see that a simple return to the status quo 
would be impossible. Negotiations on the basis of a personal union were re¬ 
sumed at Constantinople. The Sultan was willing to invest Alexander with 
the governor-generalship of Roumelia every five years, but the Prince insisted 
on a hereditary or at least lifelong investiture. Russia demanded that Alexander 
should not be mentioned by name in any case, and insisted that the investiture 
should be in the name of the Prince of Bulgaria. Finally, in April 1886, an 
agreement was signed by which the Prince of Bulgaria was named governor- 
general of Eastern Roumelia for five years. Since the Salisbury cabinet had 
given way Kj another Gladstone cabinet (February 6, 1886), the British gov¬ 
ernment had not pressed the Bulgarian claims with the same vigour, but had 
tried to conciliate the Russians. The result was that the Russians secured the 
recognition of the union on their own terms. 

There was a very good reason why the St. Petersburg government desired to 
avoid the mention of Alexander by name in the agreement with the Turks. The 
Russians had by no means become reconciled to him and were as determined 
as ever to get rid of him if possible. The settlement of the Roumelian question 
supplied an excellent opportunity, for there was much dissatisfaction with the 
terms in Bulgaria, and the Russian nationalist press spared no pains to point 
out that Alexander had accepted the overlordship of the infidel. “ The protocol 
of April 5 was my political death-warrant,” wrote Alexander himself, after his 
fall.' IVince Nicholas of Montenegro was warmly received in St. Petersburg, 
and there were rumours that, after the expulsion of Alexander, he was to be¬ 
come the head of a large Slavic state in the Balkans.^ For a lime it was feared 
in Berlin tliat the Russians would go so far as to invade Bulgaria themselves, 
and Bismarck was already facing the question of how Austria could be made 
to remain quiet until the English took the lead. Evidently, however, both the 
Tsar and Giers were opposed to so radical a solution.^ 

Alexander tried to counteract these intrigues by working for an understand¬ 
ing with Roumania. In fact, it is said that he offered King Carol the Dobruja 
if Roumania would help Bulgaria to acquire Macedonia. This agreement was 
to be the first step towards the organization of a Balkan league.** 

It may be doubted whether the Bulgarian political leaders were initialed 
into these schemes and whether they approved of them if they were. Alexander 
was not so popular as one might have expected after his victories. A number 
of the officers were at odds with him, the more so after he had upbraided one 
of them for engaging the Serbs against orders, despite the fact that the action 


^ Letters of Queen Victoria, Third Series, Volume I (New York, 19.^0), pp. 208 ff. 

- Corti, op. cit., pp. 2^0-2. 

^ Ponsonby: Ijetters of the Empress frednick, P- 205; Schweinitz: Denliwiirdigkciten, II. pp. 

315, 319. 

Radowitz, op. cit., II, p. 264; Bourchicr, loc. cit. 
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resulted in victory. Even those who had no personal grudge to nurse had, many 
of them, come to feel that Russia must be reconciled and that this result could 
be attained only by getting rid of the Prince. Karavelov and Stambulov went 
to the Russian agent in July 1886 to sec if they could prepare the ground for 
a resumption of friendly relations, but they were met with the usual definite 
reply: no reconciliation was possible so long as Alexander remained on the 
throne.’ 

It was then that a large number of officers organized a conspiracy to gel rid 
of Alexander. The complicity of the Russian government cannot be proved, 
but the Russian minister Kojander and the military attache Sacharov arc said 
to have been among the chief promoters." On the plea that the Serbians were 
rearming, these officers, including some of the most prominent military leaders 
of the country, induced Alexander to send several loyal regiments from the 
capital. The plotters then had a free hand. Their secret was marvellously well 
kept and it was not until the last minute that Alexander was warned of what 
was going on. The Prince ignored the warning.s, for he was convinced that 
the activity of the Russian intriguers was rather letting up.^‘ 

On the night of August 20 the Struma regiment, the chief support of the 
conspirators, marched more than twenty miles in a pouring rain to the capital. 
It was after midnight when the mutineers arrived. They surrounded the palace 
and announced their prc.sencc by firing off a salvo. In the palace everything 
was in commotion, the Prince and his attendants running about, half-dressed, 
with candles in their hands. After slipping hastily into his uniform Alexander 
met the leaders of the revolt in the lower hall. He noticed that several of the 
soldiers and cadets who crowded about him and pushed their pistols into his 
face were more than slightly intoxicated. They demanded his abdication, which 
one of them scribbled off so carelessly that he could hardly read it himself for 
all the blots. Alexander signed the paper on the back of a stooping officer and 
added the words: “ God save Bulgaria.” He was then taken to the ministry of 
war and from there was transported under guard to the Danube, put aboard 
his yacht, and landed, several days later, at Rcni, in Russian territory. There 
he was liberated. He took train and on August 28 arrived at Lemberg in 
Galicia.’ 

^ Radev I. p. 790; Kutschbach, op. cit., pf). 303 fl. 

- K.'ulcv, r)]). cit., I, p. Sii; Rourchicr, hic. cit.; R. Leonoff: Documctits secrets dc la politique 
rtme en Orient tUdi-iSrjo, pp. 100 ff.; Letters of Queen Victoria, I, pp. 191-2. 

“ F'illion, op. cit., pp. 319 ff.; Corti, op. cit., p. 261; British Blue Hook, Turl^ey, No. I {1887)% 
No. 261; .Alexander’s letters in letters of Queen Victoria, I, pp. 199, 208 ff. 

* The l)est accounts of the kidnapping arc those given by Alexander himself at Lemberg to 
his friend Koch (.A<lolf Koch: Fiir^t Alexander von Bulffurien, Darmstadt, 1887, pp. 268 ff.), and 
soon afterwards to Queen Victoria {letters of Queen Victoria, Series III, I, pp. 199, 208 ff.), and to 
the Earl of Carnarvon (Sir Arthur llardingc: IJfe of the Earl of Carnarvon, [London, 1925], III, 
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napping of Prince Alexander of Battenberg (London, 1887), pp. 29 ff. Sec also an anonymous 
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The military leaders of the revolt evidently had no very definite plan as to 
what should be done after Alexander had been got rid of. I'he civil authorities 
were loath to take the responsibility, and it was only after a demonstration 
before the legation and assurances from the Russian representative that Bul¬ 
garia could rely on the Tsar’s continued sympathy that an extremely Russo- 
phil provisional government was formed under the Metropolitan Clement and 
the liberal leader Zankov. Even this government showed little stability. In 
Eastern Roumelia there was much discontent with the proceedings at Sofia, 
and when the nationalist leader Stambulov began lo organize a counter-revolu¬ 
tion at Trnovo, the troops at Philippopolis immediately joined and most of the 
provincial regiments followed suit. 'I’lie loyal soldiers began to march on the 
capital. Only the surrender of the revolutionists prevented the outbreak of 
civil war. 

For many days the Prince’s whereabouts were completely unknown. It was 
only at Lemberg that he was reached by Stambulov\s message asking him to 
return. His decision was easily made, though even then he did not intend to 
stay in Biilgaria more than a short time. The situation with regard to the army 
made everything uncertain.^ As he said later to the British representative, he 
returned to Bulgaria in order that he might be able to leave it by the light of 
day, instead of being dragged like a malefactor through the streets in the dead 
of night, and also that he might leave as a friend rather than as an enemy of 
the country.” “ 

Alexander arrived at Ruschuk on August 28 and was surprised to find the 
Rus.sian consul awaiting him. A few hours later Shatokhin asked to be received 
in audience. He came in full evening dress, and said that he had been sent by 
his government to inform the Prince that Prince Dolgoruki was already on 
his way to take over the government of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia in the 
name of the Tsar. This was a veiled declaration of war on Alexander. In view 
of the uncertainty in the country and the unreliability of the army, Dolgoruki 
would have had an easy time. The populace would have grovelled in the dust 
before the Imperial Envoy; it would have been an ignominious end of every¬ 
thing,” reported Alexander’s brother to Queen Victoria. Action was urgent, 
and Alexander finally decided to appeal directly to the Tsar. He drew up a 
telegram, which he asked the Russian consul lo send in cipher. In it he thanked 
the Tsar for his intention lo send a high official to report on the situation and 
then threw himself on the Tsar’s mercy: “ Ru.ssia gave me my crown; I am 
ready to return it into the hands of her sovereign.” 

But the Prince made a fatal mistake in hoping to soften the heart of the 


count of the French correspondent Pillion: Entre Slaves (Paris, i8()4)» pp. and Kutschbach: 
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Tsar by this appeal. The reply, when it came, was uncompromising: “Cannot 
approve your return to Bulgaria, foreseeing disastrous consequences to the 
country, already so severely tried.” It was practically an ultimatum, an invita¬ 
tion to Alexander to leave the country before he was ejected. The Prince was 
convinced that the appearance of Shatokhin and the story of the Dolgoruki 
mission was all part of a ruse to make him withdraw. Of the 'I'sar’s unalterable 
hostility there could be no further doubt. The situation in Bulgaria itself left 
no hope tor the fuUire without Russian support. The army was largely dis¬ 
affected, the clergy was on the side of the Russians, the civilians were not 
dependable, and there was, so the Prince thought, real danger of a Russian 
occupation of the country. He was convinced that if he stayed, he would be 
assassinated. He therefore rejected the efforts made by Stambulov and others 
to induce him to remain. On September 7 he formally abilicaied and left Bul¬ 
garia. With his abdication the first stormy chapter in the history of the new 
Bulgaria came to a close. A new phase of the Near Easicrn question began.^ 

It is difficult to see how Alexander could have acted differently. Partly 
through his own shortcomings and mistakes, but chiefly because of the hos¬ 
tility of Russia, his position had become an utterly untenable one. The Russians 
were convinced that Bulgaria was a legitimate spliere of influence for them. Il 
was one of the few advantages that had been derived from the abominable 
Treaty of Berlin. On the other hand, Alexander devoted himself to the interests 
of Bulgaria, and these interests, clearly, were not always in consonance with 
those of Russia. The conflict was inevitable, but so was its outcome, for the 
Prince could not hope to resist the weight and power of Russia for any length 
of time. His efforts to maintain himself only made him the object of greater 
hatred. “That unfortunate young man,” said Giers to the British ambassador 
on the very day of Alexander’s abdication, “ has become, in the eyes of the 
Russian people, the incarnation and embodiment of everything which most 
deeply stirs the national indignation. He represents, in the first place, the untold 
ingratitude of the Bulgarians for their deliverers, and reminds them of the 
losses of blf)od and treasure incurred in a war which yielded no other results 
but disappointments. In the second place, he reminds them of all the humilia¬ 
tions submitted to in the Constantinople Conference and since. Lastly, he 
represents the hopes and de.sires of Russia’s enemies. Never, therefore, could 
there be peace between him and the Russian people.”" 

The ambassador replied that the English people took a very different view. 
They “ regarded His Highness as a Prince who had striven to the best of his 
abilities to create a free and orderly community in the territories committed to 

^ I have followwl closely the account Kivcn Queen Victoria by Alexantlcr’s brother, who was 
with him at the time (Lrfter.< oj Queen Victoria, I, pji. 204-5). Sec also Alexander’s ex()lanations 
to the British representative {Turkey, No. I, rSSy^ Nos. 277, 278. 280, 284, 298), and to Valentine 
(.:hirol, who accompanied him as he left Sofia (Clurol; Fifty Years in a Chanaing World Ibiiidoii, 
iw-i8|, pp. J2_? fF., and C'-orti, op. cit., pp. 272 ff.). 
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(lis charge, and they had throughout wished him success in his arduous under¬ 
taking.” This siaicmcnt was but a mild reflection of the sentiments of Queen 
Victoria and Lord Salisbury. The Queen, when she heard of the kidnapping, 
was beside herself. She wrote to the prime minister of “ these Russian fiends,” 
and about “the monstrous revolution brought about by Russian villainy.” To 
Alexander himself: “My horror and rage against your barbarous, Asiatic- 
minded, tyrannical cousin [the Tsar] are so great that I cannot trust myself 
to write about it.” From the beginning she insisted that “Englai d must speak 
out and be firm.” “ This is the stepping stone to getting Constantinople.” “ Rus¬ 
sia is intriguing right and left and we must nf)t tamely swallow everything 
with a mere protest. Russia sets us at defiance.” “ Russia must be unmasked.” 

Lord Salisbury shared the Queen’s indignation. He considered the conduct 
of Russia “simply piratical.” But he was a cautious man and pointed out to 
Victoria that, after all, there was no prcx)f of the complicity of the Russian gov¬ 
ernment. England, he explained, was always at a disadvantage in a case of this 
sort, because, without adequate secret-service money, without a large army, 
with a rigid diplomatic regime, she could not compete with Russia in the field 
of subterranean activity and could not back up her policy with the threat of 
military action. The government was therefore obliged to restrain its desire to 
act. Efforts were made tf) induce the Austrians to take a strong stand against 
a Russian occupation of Bulgaria, while the English cabinet itself warned 
Russia tliat an invasion might lead to the mission of the English fleet to the 
Black Sea. The other powers were invited to enter upon an exchange of 
views as to what should be done. Bismarck, however, discouraged these plans. 
Even within the British cabinet there were dissentient voices, and so this policy 
was dropped. But the events of August 1S86 drove England into a more clearly 
defined antagonism to Russia. It was hoped that Austria would stand by. On 
the other hand, Bismarck insisted on leaving the Russians a free hand. The 
setting was complete for the crisis of 1887.^ 
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The Crisis of 1887 




B efore the news of the kidnapping of prince Alexander reached 
the European capitals, the situation had been fairly quiet. The difficulties 
between Serbia and Bulgaria had been ironed out, at least for the time 
being. Under pressure from the {xnvers the two Balkan antagonists had been 
induced to conclude one of the briefest peace treaties of which there is record: 
“Peace is restored between Serbia and Bulgaria” (March 3, T(SS6).^ Soon af¬ 
terward the problem of the Greek claims was settled by an international 
blockade of the Greek coast, instituted after repeated though futile attempts 
had been made by the powers to induce the Greeks to disarm and desist from 
further preparations for a campaign against Turkey." 

The startling reports of the happenings at Sofia brought the relative calm 
of the summer months to an abrupt close. Liberal opinion throughout Europe, 
which had no sympathy whatever for the Russian autocracy or its designs, felt 
outraged by the abominable treatment meted out to Alexander, for no doubt 
was felt that the Russian government was the power behind the plot. Queen 
Victoria’s sentiments were shared fully by the governing circles of Vienna, 
though the personal element was not, with the Austrians, the decisive one.® 
It was not to be expected, however, that even the powers which resented 
most the Russian policy in the Balkans would provoke a conflict for the sake 
of Alexander alone. At the moment the logical policy was to await further 
developments. Nor did they have to wait long, for the Tsar had been pre¬ 
pared to send his friend Prince Dolgoriiki to Bulgaria ever since the news 
of the kidnapping had reached him. Because of Alexander’s return nothing had 
come of this projected mission, but the Prince had hardly abdicated when 
General Kaulbars, brother of the notorious Bulgarian war minister of 18S3, 
arrived in Sofia to advise the three regents and to ascertain the wishes of the 
Bulgarian people. It appears that the mission was the idea of the Tsar himself. 


^ See the account of the protracted nej^otiations by the Serbian delegate in Ghcdomilic Mija- 
tovich: The Memoirs of a Balkan Diplomatist, pp. 58 ff. 

2 Driault and Lhcriticr: Histoire diplomatique de la Grece, IV, pp. 212-26; Sir Horace Rum- 
bold: Final Recollections of a Diplomatist (London, 1905), chapters iv-vi; Comte Charles dc Moiiy: 
Souvenirs et cauteries d’un diplomate (Paris, 1909), chapter vi; Letters of Queen Victoria, Series 
III, Volume I, pp. 45 ff., 77 fT., iii, j2jj, 140. 

^ 0 >rti, op. cit., pp. 277, 286; Alfred E. Gathorne-Hardy: Cathomc-Hardy (London, 1910), 
Volume II, p. 262; MeyendorfT, up. cit., I, pp. 304 ff. 
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who was evidently convinced, as were most Russians, that the Bulgarians were 
at heart thoroughly Russophil and had merely been led astray by the intrigues 
and machinations of Battcnberg. 

The very opposite proved to be the truth, for the attitude of Stambulov, the 
leader of the regency, was much more uncompromisingly hostile to the Russian 
influence than Alexander’s had ever been. Ignoring the advice of Kaulbars and 
the pressure brought lo bear by him, the Bulgarian government arranged for 
the convocation of the national assembly and made efforts, in secret, to induce 
Alexander to return once more to the uncomfortable throne. At the same time 
the Russian emissary made a tour of the country, attempting to arouse the 
population in Russia's favour. He declared in advance that his government 
would not recognize the legality of the national assembly or any of its decisions, 
and, as the tension grew greater yet, he summoned two gunboats to Varna, 
on the plea that those who sympathized with Russia needed protection. In 
spite of all, the assembly met at Trnovo on October 27 and elected to the throne 
Prince Waldemar of Denmark, a relative of the 1 sar. After consultation with 
the Russian government the Prince rejected the offer. Soon afterwards, on 
November 17, Kaulbars and all the Russian consuls left the country. Diplomatic 
relations were ruptured and the tension between Russia and Bulgaria reached 
the highest pitch. 

In V'ienna and London the activities of Kaulbars u'ere watched with the 
greatest uneasiness. Here, it was felt, was irrefutable proof of the extent and 
aggressive character of Russian policy. Both powers fell strongly on the subject, 
and it was only natural that they should make some effort to reach an agree¬ 
ment for common action if the occasion arose. Even before the abdication of 
Alexander the Austrian ambassador at London had suggested to the British 
foreign minister that any projK)sal for a secret Anglo-Austrian understanding 
would be favourably received at Vienna. At the same time he suggested that the 
British position in these matters was freer than that of Austria, and that 
therefore England should take the initiative. The British minister replied that 
taking the initiative would be of little use if no one followed. The subject of an 
accord was, however, broached again and again during September and October, 
though no positive result was obtained. No wonder Sir Charles Dilke found it 
laughable that Austria should declare “that she would be delighted to take 
the first step, as Lord Salisbury proposes, if Lord Salisbury will begin by taking 
the second.” * 

The project of an Anglo-Austrian accord was bound to meet with these 
difficulties, just as in 1877-8, for the fact that both these powers wished to block 
the Russian advance was not sufficient to establish a policy of co-operation. The 
Austrians were interested chiefly in checking the spread of Russian influence in 

^ Sir ('harlcs Dilke: The Present Position of Etsropean Politics (Lomion, 1887), p. 23; on 
these earlier negotiations see W. N. Mcdlicott: “The Mediterranean Agreements of 1887” 
(S/iironic Review, V, June 1926, pp. 68 (T.); Ijetters of Queen Victoria. 1 , i)p. 220-2. 
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the Balkans. If their policy were to lead to a conflict with Russia, the attack 
would come on the Galician front, where the British navy would be of very 
little use. On the other hand, the English were more concerned with Russia’s 
ultimate designs on the Straits, control of which would involve the closing of 
the Black Sea and a threat at England’s connexions with India. The Austrian 
armies could be of immense value to the English in any conflict with Russia, 
and for that very reason the Austrians were bound to be cautious; they could 
not afford to be sent into the fire for British interests, the more so as they were 
never able to free themselves from the idea that “ perfidious Albion ” would 
leave them in the lurch. Bismarck was an ardent advocate of an Anglo-Austrian 
understanding, as he had been in 1S7S, but his unchanging view was that 
Austria must leave the initiative to England and wait patiently until the 
Russians were engaged in the Balkans, after wdiich the great advantages of 
Austria’s geographical position would make themselves felt automatically.^ 
Queen Victoria complained constantly that the English government was 
doing too little, and that it ought to come out much more strongly in behalf of 
dear “ Sandro.” This opinion, however, was not shared entirely by the cabinet. 
Even Lord Salisbury, the heir to the Bcaconsfield tradition, was unwilling to 
go UH) far in supporting the Bulgarians against the Russians. He was deter¬ 
mined to act if Constant inojile were actually threatened, but excused himself 
from undertaking anything tiiore. “ We are fish,” he declared to the Cierman 
ambassador. It would be up to Austria to defend interests in regions inaccessible 
to the British fleet. The Cdiancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Ranilolph Churchill, 
w'cnt even further and believed that England should work for an understanding 
with Russia which would secure the Indian frontier at the expense of the 
Balkans. He told the Russian ambassador as much and objected loudly to an 
active policy of England on behalf of the Ikilgarians. The English could not 
afford to “ rush in where Bismarck feared to tread,” and should avoid becom¬ 
ing involved unless Austria not only took the lead, but brought in German 
support as well: “Our action with Austria means war with Russia; our action 
with Austria and Germany means peace. We can perfectly defend Constanti¬ 
nople by going in for the independence of Bulgaria, and we can best obtain 
that independence by persuading Austria to take the lead,” he wrote Lord 
Salisbury. His remarks to the German ambassador came to the .same thing. It 
goes without saying that Bismarck received these disclosures with the greatest 
scorn. Clearly there wms nothing to be expected from England. The important 
thing for him was to prevent the Austrians’ being led astray. It would not do 
for Austria to try to bell the Russian cat alone, for if a conflict resulted, Ger¬ 
many might very well find herself involved.* 


' Schweinitz: Denkwiirdigf^eiten, II, p. 310; Die Crosse IV, Nos. 861 flF.; Letters oj 

Queen Victoria, loc. cil. 

- See Die Crosse Politik* IV, Nos. 8631!.; Winston S, Churchill: Lord Randolph Churchill 
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Kalnoky had no intention of being stampeded into difficulties with Russia. 
He had come to know Bismarck's attitude only too well and realized that Ger¬ 
man support would not be forthcoming for any Austrian fx)licy that aimed at con¬ 
testing Russia's preponderance in Bulgaria. The advice he received from Berlin 
was the advice he had heard for a long time: to come to an agreement with 
Russia based on the demarcation of spheres of influence in the Balkans. But 
for Kalnoky this solution was simply impossible. The opposition to his policy 
had been growing stronger and stronger, and now, since the abdication of 
Prince Alexander, the Hungarian element in the monarchy was loudly de¬ 
manding vigorous action. It was assumed throughout that Germany would 
support Austria, under the terms of the alliance of 1S79. When it was hinted 
that this was not so, the feeling of dissatisfaction with the alliance became 
widespread. Germany, it was argued, had held back Austria from occupying 
Serbia, on the plea that such action would be intolerable to Russia. Now, how¬ 
ever, Bismarck’s argument was that a Russian occupation of Bulgaria should 
in no way disturb Austria. What sort of alliance was it in which two of 
the partners were always united against the third? “ (Jermany has two allies,” 
they complained, “ while Austria has only half a one.” Kalnoky tried to explain 
in the council of ministers that Austria, unable to count on the help of either 
Germany or England, was forced to pursue a dilatory policy, but Tisza, the 
Hungarian premier, was profoundly irritated. Kalnoky was obliged to promise 
that if Russia occupied Bulgaria, Austria would take action. Tisza made the 
most of this concession and proclaimed in the Hungarian parliament on Sep¬ 
tember 30 that “ the government stands firmly by its repeatedly expressed 
opinion that, under the existing treaties, unless Turkey should assert her rights, 
no power is entitled to undertake any single-handed armed intervention or to 
set up any protectorate in the Balkan Peninsula.” ^ 

The strong language of Tisza no doubt encouraged the English to think 
that, after all, the Austrians would relieve them of the initiative. This belief 
was clearly reflected in the great speech made by Churchill at Hartford on 
October 2, and in Salisbury’s Guildhall speech of November 9, in which he 
referred to the conspiracy against Alexander of Bulgaria as a plot of officers 
“ debauched by foreign gold,” and spoke of Russia’s “ encroachment upon the 
rights of a free and independent people.” England, he declared, would perform 
the duties which devolved upon her as a member of the European confedera¬ 
tion in concert with the other powers, “ but she will not accept the duty of 
maintaining these obligations on behalf of others who do not think it necessary 
to maintain them for themselves.” This reference was clearly to Austria and 
Turkey, for Salisbury went on to state that “the opinion and judgment of 


(London, 1906), Volume 11 , pp. i55(T.; Ctirti, op. cit., p. 285; Letters of Queen Victoria, 1 . 
pp. 201 ff. 

^ Quoted by Joseph V. Fuller: Bismarck's Diplomacy at its Zenith (Cambridf,a‘, 1922), p. 87. 
This is the fullest treatment of the international relations of this critical period. 
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Austria must weigh in the councils of Her Majesty’s Cjovcrnment, and the 
policy which Austria pursues will contribute very largely to determine the 
policy which England will also pursue.” ^ 

It was to Austria’s interest not to be drawn into complications by these 
English utterances, and Kalnoky would probably have liked to avoid an ex¬ 
treme stand in his relations to Russia. But the Hungarian opposition, under 
the leadership of Count Andrassy, was strong and noisy. In the Delegations 
the Austrian foreign minister was obliged to reply to vicious attacks upon the 
alliance with Germany and upon the policy of the government. On Novem¬ 
ber 13 he spoke in defence of the alliance of 1879, pointing out that, though 
Austria and Germany might have certain divergent interests, in fundamentals 
the connexion of the two countries was sound and unshakable. In regard to the 
Bulgarian situation, he hoped that England would join Austria if it came to a 
question of intervening for the maintenance of the Berlin Treaty and the legal 
status created by it. As for Russian policy, “ even a temporary single-handed 
occupation of Bulgaria by foreign troops, without the previous consent of 
Turkey and the other powers, would be a violation of the treaties which, in 
our opinion, is not admissible.” As to the extent of Russian control which 
might be permitted in the final settlement, he could only say “ that any appro¬ 
priation of the self-governing powers of the autonomous i)rincipaliiy, or any¬ 
thing approaching a protectorate, would not be admissible.”" 

The declarations of Kalnoky, taken together with the Russophobe utter¬ 
ances of Andrassy, brought on the most acute phase of the Aiistro-Russian 
tension. At St. Petersburg deep indignation was felt at the insinuations of 
Salisbury, but the Austrian speeches were so extreme that everything else w'as 
forgotten. The Tsar, who was directly rcspotisible for the mission of Kaulbars, 
felt personally insulted, Russian opinion was humiliated and enraged to find 
that, even after the removal of Battenbcrg, Russia was helpless in Bulgaria. 
The diplomats \vcnt even further and talked of “displacing the Bulgarian 
question.” Like the Austrians, they complained of Bismarck, arguing that 
Austria w^ould never have dared to take such a stand unlc.ss certain of ultimate 
German support. “ It is absolutely necessary that w^e should make Austria 
disappear from the map of Europe,” said the Russian ambassador at Berlin. 
That the Three Emperors’ Alliance was a thing of the past was an opinion on 
which all Russians were agreed.'"* 

Bismarck’s position in the dispute was a very uncomfortable one. Just be¬ 
cause he had always feared the clash of Russian and Austrian interests in the 


^ Fuller, op. cit., pp. 93, 107. 

2 Ibid., pp. 108-9. The conflict between Andrdssy and Kalnoky is discus.scd in Wcrihciincr: 
Andrassy, III, pp. 329 if.; and in Heinrich Friediung; " Graf Kalnoky ” {Biograp/iisc/ics fahrbttch. 
Ill, 1900, pp. 359-80). 

Die Grosse Politik, V, Nos. 989 if., 1021-2; MeyendorlT, op. cit., 1 , pp. 319-24; Schweinitz: 
Denka/iirdigkeiten, II, p. 325. 
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Balkans, he had made a special point of constructing and maintaining the 
Alliance of the Three Emperors. Now everything was in jeopardy, and Ger¬ 
many, in Bismarck’s words, was standing between Austria and Russia like 
a man between two vicious dogs, who would fly at each other as soon as 
they were unleashed.' With his idea of a demarcation of spheres of influence 
nothing more could be done, but he was still determined to act as mediator 
between his two allies and to hold the balance between them. To the Austrians 
he repeated over and over again that the alliance of 1S79 was a defensive one, 
and that he would not allow the power of Germany 10 be enlisted by Austria 
for a provocative forward policy in the Balkans, where Germany had no 
interests of her own: “We have no intention of allowing ourselves to be 
bound by the alliance to the tail of the Hungarian comet, but to establish a 
regular orbit of calculable dimensions.”" Austria, according to the German 
chancellor, had no reason to oppose a Russian occupation of Bulgaria, for 
the Alliance of the Three Emperors had at least tacitly assigned Bulgaria to 
the Russian sphere. In any case, under the terms of this agreement Austria 
was obliged to consult her allies before taking action. 

While doing his utmost to hold back the Austrians, Bismarck devoted his 
efforts to reassuring the Russians. He put aside the suggestions which came to 
him from Russian diplomats and refused to abandon Austria to tlie mercies 
of the Tsar. On the contrary, he kept insisting that Germany must stand behind 
Austria if the positioji of the latter as a world power were seriously menaced. 
At the same time he was willing to recognize the Russian claims in Bulgaria 
sans phrase and to approve in advance any action which the Russians decided 
to take. He hoped that they would not attempt an occupation of the country, 
because this would strain their relations with Austria to the breaking-point. 
But if an occupation were decided upon, Russia could reckon on the goodwill 
of Germany. In fact, Germany would even support Russian designs which 
aimed at the control of the Straits.** 

There was nothing novel about Bismarck’s attitude. He had always devoted 
himself to the problem of avoiding a conflict with Russia, partly because he 
dreaded the shock to the monarchical principle, in part because he realized that 
such a clash would lead inevitably to the reopening of the Polish question, 
and because he could not see that anything worth while was to be gained 
even from a victory over Russia, but especially because he was firmly convinced 
that France would strike just as soon as Germany was deeply engaged in the 

^ Lucius von Ballhausen: Bismarck-V.rinncrun^en (Siuiu^art, 1920), p. 359. 

- Die Grossc Polinl(, V, No. 1022. Tlie Austro-Gcrman relation is discussed in Fuller, op. cit., 
and in Heinz Triitzschler von Falkcnsiein: Bismarck and die Kricf(sgefahr des Jahres sSSy (Berlin, 
PP- 19-23, as well as in the special studies of Eduard Heller: Das deutsch-ostcrreichische 
Biindnis in Bismarcks AussenpoUtik (Berlin, 1925), pp. 90 fT., and Karl Schunemann: ** Die 
Sfelfung Osterreich-Ungarns in Bismarckjs Bitndnispoliiik ** {Archie fiir Politik and Geschichte, VI, 
PP- 5 * 19 - 94 - 1926, and VII, pp. 118-52, 1926). 

Die Grossc Politik, V, Nos. 992 ff., 1015; VI, Nos. 1206-^. 
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East. Consideration for the position of France was all the more urgent in the 
autumn of 1886 because relations between Germany and her neighbour, which 
had been at least cordial in the time of the Ferry ministry, had begun to cool 
soon after his overthrow and had become distinctly critical before the end of 
the year. To make matters worse, from the German view-point, a strong na¬ 
tionalist current in Russia was beginning to demand the severance of the con¬ 
nexion with Germany and the establishment of an understanding with France. 

It will be recalled that Ferry’s fall from power was due to opposition to his 
colonial policy, which, it was felt by the royalists and the radicals alike, simply 
served to weaken France and make her a tool of Germany. That the dissatis¬ 
faction of the chamber was shared by the country at large came out clearly in the 
elections of October 1885, when the royalists and Bonapartists polled 3,500,000 
votes as against 1,700,000 in the election of 1881. The new chamber contained 
about 180 monarchists and about the same number of radicals, while the 
moderate republicans had only about 220 seats. Frcycinet, “the little white 
mouse,” “the silver-tongued serpent,” a cautious, quiet little man, but a clever 
parliamentary tactician, formed the new cabinet, and, at the suggestion of the 
ratlical leader, Clcmcnceau, appointed as minister of war General Georges 
lioulanger, because he was “ the only really radical republican general.” ‘ The 
appointment was one of great importance, for before long, Boulanger was to 
become the symbol of the French revival. 

Frcycinet began with a ministerial declaration in which he said: “If there 
is one point on which the ballot-boxes have expressed themselves without am¬ 
biguity, it is on the direction to be follo\ved in foreign affairs. It is underst(x)d 
that France is to have a policy of dignity and peace, and that her forces are to 
be concentrated on the continent, respected by all and menacing none. France 
desires no more of these distant expeditions, which arc a source of sacrifice 
without any obvious compensation.” “ This utterance was rather ominous, but 
in no sense threatening. If Frcycinet had been able to pursue his policy without 
opposition, friction would probably have been avoided. As a matter of fact, 
however, the government was weak, and the country was stirred up. For a 
period of fully three years there was no knowing how long the existing repub¬ 
lican regime would last. Either a monarchical restoration or a radical dictator¬ 
ship seemed to most people the logical outcome of the situation. 

There is no need to discuss here the problems of French domestic politics. 
It is enough to note the fact that the government was shaky and to stress the 
fact that the uncertainty of French internal politics had a distinct relationship 


' Frcycinet: Souvenirs, pp. 329 ff., says that General Campenon, who had resigned from 
Ferry’s cabinet because of disagreement with his foreign policy, recommended Boulanger, but this 
is nor the version given by others concerned. Sec, c.g., Henri Rochefort: Lrs Aventures de ma vie 
(Paris, n. d.). Volume V, pp. 3 (T.: Gabriel Tcrrail: f^s Coutisscs dn Roulangisme (Paris, 1890), p. 4. 

- Quoted by (J. P. G<M)ch: Franco-German Relations (London, 1923), p. 24. Sc*c 

also Pierre .\lbin: L'Allemagne et la France en Europe, i88$-i8tj4 (Paris, 1913), pp. 23-5. 
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to the problem of foreign policy. From the very beginning of the Freycinet 
ministry the government was subjected to strong pressure from the side of the 
radical patriots, who championed the idea of revenge. Since Gambetta’s death 
their leader was Paul Deroulede, the poet agitator who, after being wounded 
and captured in the war with Germany, had devoted himself almost entirely 
to the cause. His first volume of poems. Chants an soldat, published in 1S72, 
went through one hundred and fifty-eight editions and was crowned by the 
French Academy. In j88i Gambetta, while prime minister, appointed his 
friend Deroulede to a commission on military and national education, the 
idea of which was 10 develop patriotic spirit and military aptitude among the 
young. DcroulMe wms convinced that the memory of defeat must be kept alive 
in order to further the idea of revenge. When his work was discouraged by the 
Ferry ministry, he came into conflict with the advocate of an understanding 
with Germany. “ 1 have lost two children, and you offer me twenty domestics,” 
he said bitterly to Ferry. 

It was during these years — in May 1882, to be exact— that Deroulede 
founded the League of Patriots, which was to serve as a connecting link for the 
numerous gymnastic, rifle, and patriotic societies which had grown up. 

The constitution of the league stated explicitly that it existed for the purpose 
of bringing about the revision of the Treaty of Frankfurt and the return of 
Alsace and Lorraine. Deroulede afterwards explained in a speech that this end 
could be attained only by the use of force, and the official organ of the league, 
Le Drapeatt, showed no hesitation in saying the same thing over and over again. 
In fact, the medal of the society showed on one side a gleaming French flag 
between figures of Metz and Strassburg, wiih the inscription: Qu! vive? 
France^ and on the reverse the figure of an Alsatian woman supporting a 
dying soldier and handing his rifle to a figure representing France. The inscrip¬ 
tion on this side was: “ iSjo/18 . . . Qttand tneineJ' 

It has often been said that Deroulede was a crazy agitator and a fool, 
but this was certainly not so. Maurice Barres, the great apostle of modern 
French nationalism, described him as “ a magnificent exciter of men, not one 
who works in salons and academies, but in the street.”' The truth of the de¬ 
scription is borne out by the record of his activities. In an official report of the 
league it is stated that by the end of 1885 no less than nine hundred rifle clubs 
and six hundred gymnastic societies in France were associated with it. A report 
of April 1885 fixed the membership of the league at eighty-two thousand and 
summed up the activity of the organization since its foundation as follows: three 
hundred meetings organized in more than sixty cities; fifty-two regional com¬ 
mittees established in the departments; more than 250,000 francs distributed to 
associated organizations for presents and subsidies; more than 200,000 pamphlets 
printed; more than 100,000 maps distributed; more than 150,000 medals show- 


^ Maurice Harris: Scenes ct doctrines du nationalisme, pp. 262-71. 
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ing Alsiice-Lorrainc presented. In July 1886 the league was said to have 130,000 
members. And the stronger it grew, the more outspoken it became. In January 
1885 Deroulcde wrote in Le Drapeau of the “ hole in the Vosges, which hypno¬ 
tizes us,” and asked the pertinent question: “ What good is all this formidable 
military apparatus which is crushing us, if it is not the instrument of victory and 
liberation.'^ ” In a poem of the same year he declared: “ France and the French 
have but one object: to defeat Prussia and the Prussians.” No question, Dcrou- 
Itdc and his league were a force which could not be ignored, especially by a 
weak gr)vcrnmeni.' 

Modern French historians no longer deny that the idea of revenge, the 
idea of recovering the two lost provinces, existed in France, but they still dis¬ 
claim all thought of taking the offensive. “ French pu(>lic opinion,” says Gen¬ 
eral Franchet d'Esperey, “ wished the army to be ready so that when Germany 
gave the signal, it could not only defend itself, but also efface the shame of 
defeat.”" That this was not the case with Deroulcde and the active League of 
Patriots is patent to anyone who examines Le Drapeau and other publications 
of the organi/aticiii. Deroulcde, it is true, was not at this time a member of 
the government or even of the C'hambcr of Deputies, but many of the leaders 
of the league were active in French politics, and Deroulcde himself polled 
105,000 votes in the elections of October 1885, though he announced his candi¬ 
dacy in Paris at the last minute." Furthermore, he attempted to bring pressure 
on the new government from the very beginning and had much to do with 
the spread of Boulanger's reputation. He had known the general since 1883 
and had, w^c are told, talked over with him ” the governmental anarchy and the 
slumber which had fallen upon patriotism.” When Boulanger became minister 
of war, Deroulcde immediately went to him and urged him to make the best 
of his position: “A coup d'etat must be tried,” even though not immediately. 
He promised the support of the three hundred thousand (!) members of the 
League of Patriots, who would act as the leaven to the loaf: “ The presidency 
of the republic will be yours in a year, if you know how and if you really desire 
to will it.” linulanger was duly cautious about committing himself, but the 
league worked for him nevertheless and, as aforesaid, had much to do with 
the spread of his popularity throughout France.^ 

In the summer Deroulcde made an extensive tour of Europe, concentrating 

’ On Deroulcde sec lean and Jerome Tharaud: La Vic ct la mart tie Derotdede (Paris, 1914); 
Florcnt Matter: Paul Deroulcde (Paris, 1909); Camille Ducray: Paul Daoidede (Paris, 1914); 
Chcnii: Im Li^tte des Patriotes (I*aris, 1916); Anonymous (Moritz Busch): Die Patriotcnli'ga ” {Die 
Grenzhoten, 1887, II, pp. 280-90); Joachim Kiilm: Dcr Patriotism us im Lehctt der dritten Repuhlil{ 
(Berlin, 1922), pp. 20 IT. 

- Franchcl d’Espcrcy: Histoire mililinre (in Gabriel lianotaiix: Hisfoire de la nation jran^aise 
[ Paris, 1927 b Volume VIII), pp. 448-9. Sec also A. Lajusan, in Henri Hauser: Histoire diplomatique 
de VEurope (Paris, 1929), Volume 1 , p. 229. 

® Ducray, op. cit., p. 159. 

Ibid., pp. 162-f 
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his attention upon Russia. The object of the tour was to prepare European 
opinion “ for the probable and early rise of a popular chief, destined to regain 
for France her due rank and rights.” In practice it came to a vigorous agitation 
on behalf of a Franco-Russian alliance against (Germany. In an interview pub¬ 
lished by the ISiovoie Vremki, one of the leading Russian organs, he stated that 
Germany had inflicted on Russia a moral defeat comparable to the material 
defeat inflicted on France in 1870. An alliance should be made between the 
two afflicted powers, “ for now, militarily and morally, we arc ready for war 
against Germany.” ^ 

While Deroulede was attempting to prepare the world for the coming of 
the French saviour, Boulanger was not idle. He was a man of “ indisputable 
soldierly qualifications, indefatigable energy, quick perceptions, and a bold 
and inventive mind.” But these characteristics were offset by his lack of judg¬ 
ment in political matters, by his want of moderation and tact, and by his inor¬ 
dinate passion for popularity." From the outset he devoted himself to the 
strengthening of the army, in part by recalling many of the troops engaged in 
colonial campaigns, in part by various projects of reform. At the same time 
he joined Clerncnccau in his attacks upon royalism, removed royalist regi¬ 
ments from Paris, issued proclamations against the interference of the army 
in politics, and played a prominent part in the move to expcll the princes from 
France (June 1886). These measures, together with his efforts to improve the 
lot of the common soldier, made a profound impression on the population. By 
the summer of 18S6 he was the talk of France. At the great review at Long- 
champs on July 14, he appeared in gorgeous uniform, mounted on a splendid 
black charger with a circus record. He pranced before the spectators, an elegant 
military figure, with well-brushed and carefully pomaded hair, parted with 
precision, a short, pointed blond beard, and luxuriant mustachios. No attention 
was j)aid to the drab-looking President of the Republic and his civilian friends. 
The crowd was carried away with enthusiasm for the man of the hour. The 
man who mounted the horse had completely overshadowed the men who 
mounted the tribune.** 

After the great review Boulanger was a made man. Paulus, one of the 
most popular cafe singers of Paris, produced a song entitled En revenant de la 
revue, with which he brought down the house night after night. The song 
became more popular than the Marseillaise. Soon the enthusiasm of the capital 
took yet other forms: “Boulanger five franc pieces (in paper) were sold in 
the street, along with Boulanger pins, Boulanger tics and Boulanger pipes 

* Kilmond Toutain: Alexandre HI et la Rcpuhliqttc fran\-aise (Paris, 1^)29), pp. 102 ff.; Ducray, 
op. cit., pp. 

- Ciabricl Monod: “Contemporary and Thought in France” {Contemporary Review, 
September 1887, pp. 428-47). 

Frevcinct. op. cil., p. 350; Newion: Ijord Lyons, II. pp. ^67 fT.; W. H. CJleadell: “ Cicncral 
Boulanger’* {I'vrtnmhtly fUt-iew, Scplciubcr 1S87. pp. 360-71). 
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with a figure-hcncl of him carved on ihc bowl. Prose narratives and songs in- 
numerable were devoted to telling the story of his life and recording his 
triumphs in the future. In all these publications he appears as the hero of the 
Retribution, the Liberator of Alsace-Lorraine, the terror of Germany, the hope 
of France.” * Jk)ulanger had, indeed, become General Revanche. Sir Charles 
Dilke declared him to be more popular than any man since NaiK)leon at the 
height of his power, with the [)ossihle exception of Lafayette in the revolution 
of jS:5o. liven though the circus element was not lacking, he became a symbolic 
figure: “In the minds of the mass of his countrymen he has secured the in¬ 
valuable honour of seeing his individual and personal cause confounded with 
tlic cause of the nation at large,” says one observer; and Maurice Barres, him¬ 
self one of his adherents, says succinctly: “ The natural traits of Boulanger no 
longer counted; bv the strength of the popular desire he had just undergone a 
transformation. . . . Although he made no express proposal that could be criti¬ 
cized, all the politicians understood that he coiiltl be used to re-establish unity 
of sentiment. Unity of sentiment, in France, is a danger for Germany; it is 
also the negation of parliamentarism.” Boulanger was vain enough to allow 
himself to be made the symbol of a dangerous movement, and even though he 
drew strength from the general dissatisfaction felt in France in matters of 
domestic politics, it cannot he denied that the idea of revenge was uppermost 
in the minds of his followers. C/cneral Franchet d’Espcrcy admits this when he 
remarks that “ the thought of an early .struggle was the bond which united the 
partisans of the general of the black horse; it alone can explain the confidence 
l)lindly accorded to a man who appears to have been a mediocrity and a 
weakling.” 

The popular enthusiasm aroused by Boulanger and systematically fomented 
by the League ol Patriots soon gave rise to a militaristic literature. The most 
noteworthy example was H, Barihclemy’s Avant la bataille, which was pub¬ 
lished ill April iSSt') and was very widely discussed. The author was a close 
friend of Gainheita, and his book was prefaced by an introduction written by 
Deroulcde, in which the latter said: “The battle is inevitable, the army is 
ready.” The book itself pictured the French army as superior to the German 
and regarded the chances of success as very favourable. Other writers advocated 
peaceful means to recover Alsace and Lorraine, but agreed that if such methods 
were not soon successful, war would be inevitable. In general, the military 
writers were optimistic: “ France may be confident, for the day of victory is 
near.” '* 

• Moin)(t, loc. fit., pp. 

Sir Cli:irles Oilkr: The Present Position of Enropean Politics, pp. 58-q; Cilcadcll, loc. cii., 
p. .^65; Maurice Barres: L'Appel ati soldat (Paris, 1900), p. 58; Frcycinct, op. cit., pp. 
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From beyond the Rhine the activities of the French patriots and the career 
of the new war minister were viewed with great misgiving. The German 
military authorities recognized the danger almost immediately, and from 
February 1886 onwards the military attache at Paris reported on the rising 
spirit of revenge, at the same time warning his government of Boulanger. 
General von Waldersee, the assistant of Field-Marshal von Moltke, was inclined 
to regard the agitation as mere bluff, but Bismarck took the matter seriously 
from the beginning and expressed the fear th:K France was drifting towards 
war.* 

These earlier fears were greatly enhanced as Boulanger’s popularity grew, 
and especially when the abdication of Alexander of Battenberg opened a new 
phase of the Eastern question. For, after all, it was not a Franco-German war 
that Bismarck dreaded. The military men were quite convinced that, what¬ 
ever the opinion the French held of their own prowess, the German military 
machine would still be able to repeat the victory of 1870-1. The great problem 
was not France alone, but France and Russia combined. In Berlin it was 
regarded as certain that if Russia became involved in war with Austria and 
Germany, France would immediately strike.^ What made the situation so 
critical in the autumn and winter of 1886 was that a Russian-French combina¬ 
tion really appeared upon the horizon. 

The idea of such a coalition was one which was at the back of the mind of 
almost every French statesman. Even Ganibetta, who hated the Asiaiic-Russian 
autocracy, is said to have seen the necessity of cultivating the goodwill of 
tsarism. And Jules Ferry, representative of the policy of conciliation towards 
Germany, claimed to have done his share in that direction.*' The same was 
true of Frcycinet, who says in his memoirs that he had, as far back as 1880, 
advocated “ carefully cultivating all opportunities for devclojnng sympathy be¬ 
tween the two governments,” even though it would not be wise to “ trumpet 
it from the roof-tops.” ** After becoming premier he scrupulously followed the 
lead of Russia in the Bulgarian question, despite the fact that many Frenchmen 
thought the struggling little nation rather than the Russian autocrat ought to 
enjoy the sympathy and support of France. During the spring and summer of 
1886 the relations between Paris and St. Petersburg were strained, partly on ac¬ 
count of the lenience of the French government towards the Russian nihilists in 
Paris and the harshness with which the French princes were treated, partly 
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because of the recall of General Appert, the ambassador at St. Petersburg, who 
was a particular favourite with the Tsar/ 

The French efforts to win the sympathy of Russia would probably not have 
led to any serious problem unless a strong current in the same direction had 
set in in Russia itself. For some time dissatisfaction had been felt with the 
Alliance of the Three Emperors, on the ground that the text of the alliance left 
Germany a free hand in the West while it bound Russian action in the East 
and made it dependent on previous consultation among the allies. Saburov, the 
man who had originally negotiated the treaty, took this stand and in 1884 
wanted to make the renewal of the treaty conditional on some fundamental 
changes in the text. He was not, however, supported by Giers. Yet Bismarck 
found it desirable to give assurances at that time that Germany would never 
attack France unless provoked.^ Saburov was, soon after, recalled from Berlin, 
but he continued his agitation and succeeded in winning over to his view 
Michael Katkov, the editor of tlie Moscott/ Gazette. Katkov was a brilliant 
writer and a very influential leader of the Russian nationalist party. Through 
his unswerving championship of the principles of autocracy he began to play 
an important role in Russian politics and to gain the ear of the Tsar himself, 
until by 1886 his paper could be described as the “most powerful paper in the 
world, because it is all-powerful or nearly all-powerful in one great empire.” •'* 

Katkov had, until 1885, been a supporter of the Three Emperors Alliance, 
largely in the interest of monarchical solidarity. But after the great disappoint¬ 
ment of the Bulgarian crisis and after learning the actual terms of the treaty 
he veered suddenly. In a famous article in the Moscow Gazette on July 31, 1S86 
he bitterly compared the visits of Giers to Bismarck to the pilgrimages of the 
Russian princes to the Golden Horde of the Tartars and argued that the ad¬ 
vantages of the alliance were all on the side of Germany: “ If Germany stands 
so high, it is because Germany stands on Russia.” He did not advocate an 
alliance with France, but desired the continuance of good relations with Ger¬ 
many. Only they should be on a basis of equality. Russia should retain a 
free hand. 

Katkov himself never became a warm advocate of an alliance with France, 


^ See Kurt Koerlin: Zur Vorgeschichtc des russisch-jranzosischen Biindnisses, 
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but the demand for a free hand for Russia became a slogan which he used 
consistently until his death, in the summer of itSSy. In the last days of December 
1886 he handed in to the Tsar a long memorandum, which has never been 
published, but of which we have summaries and extracts. In this document the 
great publicist argued elotjucntly against a policy which bound Russia to neu¬ 
trality in the event of a clash between France and Germany. A neutral attitude 
under such circumstances would be the equivalent of an attitude hostile to 
France, for an assurance against attack on her eastern front would enable Ger¬ 
many to throw three hundred thousand more troops against the French. Since 
it could not be to Russia’s advantage to see France defeated again and perhaps 
annihilated, she must avoid any binding engagement given in advance.^ 

The ideas expounded by Katkov were supported and developed by other 
newspapers, many of which went further and called for an out and out under¬ 
standing with FVance. Nationalist circles were well-nigh unanimous on this 
matter and were able to bring sufficient pressure to bear to effect the resumption 
of normal relations between France and Russia. Some went even further and 
look unofficial soundings in Paris and in Rome, towards the end of August or 
the beginning of September. Giers was certainly no [)arty to these mancruvres, 
and it seems more than doubtful that the Tsar himself should have had any 
connexion with them. But they were symptomatic of a strong current of opin¬ 
ion, to which the Tsar himself could not remain indifferent. When the new 
French ambassador, M. dc Laboulaye, arrived in November, Alexander re¬ 
marked to him that the times were hard and might bring tribulations. It was 
necessary, then, that Russia should be able to count on France, and France on 
Russia. What Russia needed was a strong France. Even Giers hinted at a future 
Franco-Russian connexion before the year was out." 

None of these doings escaped Bismarck. He had, from the start, recognized 
the implications of French willingness to support Russia in her Bulgarian 
policy and had got wind of the Russian feelers in Paris almost immediately. 
Eventually Freycinet himself, realizing the dangers of the situation, confessed 
to the German ambassador.*^ Taken together with the spreading Boulanger 
agitation in France, the situation looked .serious. The assurances of the German 
ambassador that the French desired peace made no impression on Ihsmarck. 
Count Munster had .shown, during his tenure of the London post, that he was 
not a great diplomat. His aristocratic bent made it quite impossible for him 
to gauge the strength of a popular movement or to get below the surface of 
ministerial declarations. Herbette, the new French ambassador at Berlin, was 

^ Cyon: Histoire de rentente jranco-russe, pp. 195 fF.; Toiitain. op. cit., pp. 1640. 

- Toutain, op. cit., pp. 140-1, 154. 
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also full of words of peace, which the German chancellor accepted coolly. He 
did not doubt that the French government wished to avoid a conflict, but he 
could not ignore the danger of Boulanger and the movement which he repre¬ 
sented. In October a new journal. La Revanche, had begun to appear, bearing 
Boulanger’s picture. Boulanger himself pre.sscd forward along the road towards 
military reform and reorganization. More and more troops were concentrated 
on the eastern frontier, and barracks were hurriedly constructed. Indeed, work 
on these new structures was done even at night, by electric light. Even French 
writers are agreed that Boulanger’s activities were suspicious and that he 
showed “ too much chauvinistic zeal.” Emile Bourgeois, who takes good care 
to stress the pacific reports which Munster sent from Paris, and attempts to 
show that Bi.smarck pursued a provocative policy, is ready to admit that Bou¬ 
langer was constantly alarming his colleagues with sensational reports of CJer- 
man plans, and that his activities “contradicted and compromised the pacific 
intentions of his colleagues and of the country.” Another recent French writer 
is quite ready to understand Bismarck’s uneasiness and condemns the Bou- 
langist measures, which, viewed from abroad, “ seemed like preparations lor an 
eventual olTcnsive.” ' 

The German general staff did not believe that the French were actually 
preparing an attack for any specific lime. I'he wliolc system of fortifications 
ancl the concentration of troops on the frontier seemed to indicate an inten¬ 
tion of awaiting the CJerman attack. But it was agreed that if complications 
should break out elsewhere, the French would seize the opjiorl unity to take 
revenge. Indeed, some of the Cierman military men advocated a preventive 
war, on the theory that the clash was inevitable sooner or later. Bismarck’s 
attitude, on the other hand, was perfectly consistent. He saw the Franco- 
German problem in a larger selling. There was no doubt in his mind that the 
mass of the French people and the French civil government desired peace. Bur 
he feared that an extremist group, under the leadership of lioulangcr, might 
seize control of power and precipitate a conflict, especially if a favourable op¬ 
portunity were supplied by a Russian-Austrian war. For that reason he kepi 
urging the Austrians to avoid provocation of the Russians.'* 

Bi.smarck’s reply to the French preparations was to bring before parliament, 
on November 25, iS(S6, a new military bill. The German appropriations were 

* MunsUT’s reports arc in D/c Crosse VI, Nos. Tlic reports of the CJertn.in 
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made for periods of seven years, and the arrangement of 1881 was not due to 
expire until April 1888. The premature demands of ihe government were, there¬ 
fore, intended to indicate the existence of an emergency. The demands of the 
ministry were not, however, extreme. Under a previous law the number of 
troops under arms was to constitute one per cent of the population. That figure 
would not be met even by the new bill. The German army was to be raised 
from 427,000 to 468,000 men. In proportion to population the French had a 
larger force under arms. In any case, the new German bill was the result of the 
increased armaments of the French, as even French writers admit. 

It was only natural, therefore, that in the first debates on the projected in¬ 
crease the existence of a French danger was stressed. But just how much value 
is to be attached to these utterances it is very hard to say. Almost from the 
beginning it was fairly certain that the bill would not be passed, for the 
Reichstag, elected in 1884, contained a strong progressive and Catholic opposi¬ 
tion, which had already embittered Bismarck’s life. He wanted to get rid of 
this Reichstag if possible and secure a parliament more amenable to the wishes 
of the government. We know that he did not look forward with regret to the 
failure of the military bill, and that he was determined to dissolve the Reichstag 
several times until a satisfactory body was returned by the electorate. In the 
event of continued disappointment he even considered a revision of the consti¬ 
tution which would have involved a fundamental modification of the suffrage.^ 
On the other hand, it would be erroneous to ovcrcm[)hasize this aspect of the 
problem and to say that the military bill was brought in for reasons of domestic 
policy rather than for military reasons. As aforesaid, Bismarck was genuinely 
nervous about the developments in France and wanted the military bill to 
go through, no matter what constitutional steps it might necessitate. Nothing 
shows this more clearly than the fact that he appealed to the Pope to use his 
influence with the Catholic leaders to induce them to vole for the bill, which 
the Pope did.” 

By the beginning of the new year war was generally expected to break out 
in the immediate future. In Germany and in France the newspaper press had 
entered upon violent alarmist campaigns. On each side of the Rhine an attack 
from the other was feared. As a matter of fact, the crisis was not so acute as 
many people thought. In France the government was pacifically inclined; of 
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that there can be no doubt. There is even some indication that Boulanger and 
his followers were seriously frightened by the German army bill. At any rate, 
they kept quiet for the lime being, in order to avoid provocation. But Boulanger 
stayed on as minister of war even after the fall of the Frcycincl cabinet, on 
December 3, and the organization of a new ministry under Goblet, with Flou- 
rens as minister for foreign affairs. No doubt some of the more moderate French 
statesmen who had come to recognize the danger of a man like Boulanger 
would have liked to exclude him from the government, bui they did not dare. 
He was too popular. Henri de Rochefort, the leader of yellow journalism in 
Paris, threatened the government with a popular mob if any attempt were 
made to get rid of the great general. While the ardour of the French nationalists 
was, therefore, dampened, the danger of a coup de tete was still there.’ 

Bismarck had refused to consider any plan to reduce the number of men 
asked for the army and had rejected proposals to grant the necessary num¬ 
ber of men for three years instead of seven. It was quite clear that the bill 
would not be passed, but in the final debates the chancellor himself rose to 
speak, on January 11, 1887. It was one of his oratorical masterpieces, one of 
his most brilliant reviews of the Furopean situation. From the. very begin¬ 
ning he made it clear that the increase of the forces was desired because of 
the possible threat from France. The governments of Europe were pacific, he 
said, but popular passions, the ambitions of party-leaders, public opinion misled 
by writings and speeches, might be stronger than the governments. Germany 
herself was a saturated state and desired no further conquests. Relations with 
Austria were very close and left nothing to be wished for. To be sure, Bismarck 
pointed out in the discussion following the speech, the Austro-German Alliance 
should not be misinterpreted. While each of the contracting powers had an 
interest in the continued existence of its partner as a great power, each had 
interests for which the other could not be expected to risk everything. As for 
Russia, the friendship between that power and Germany was above all question 
and doubt. The difficulty of maintaining the Three Emperors’ League arose, 
not from any obstacle to German friendship with the other two powers, but 
from the difficulty of reconciling the interests of Austria and Russia. But Ger¬ 
many expected no hostile action from Russia and did not believe that Russia 
would seek alliances against Germany. The military bill was not designed with 
the thought of a Franco-Russian alliance in mind. There would be no trouble 
with Russia unless Germany went to seek trouble in Bulgaria. 

The great danger, as Bismarck saw it, came from France and from Franco 
German relations, for here there was an antagonism that went back for cen¬ 
turies and was kept alive by an outstanding boundary dispute. Since 1870 Ger¬ 
many had done all she could to conciliate France and to help her in every way 
excepting in the matter of the lost provinces. Germany had possession of the 
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(jl)jcci in dispute and had nothing more to desire from France. 1 ’hc idea of 
waging a preventive war was one to which he could not at all adhere. He had 
always opposed it and could give the assurance that if the French would main¬ 
tain the peace until the Germans attacked, peace would be secured for ever. Ger¬ 
many would not attack under any circumstances. But the danger from France 
was none the less real because the existing French government wanted peace. 
It was clear from French history that the decisions in difficult moments were 
made by energetic minorities, not by majorities or by the whole people. And a 
minority in France was constantly stirring the “ sacred fire ” of revenge. Ger¬ 
many must, therefore, fear a French attack, whether it be in ten days or in ten 
years, the duration of peace depending on the permanence of the French gov¬ 
ernment. In the ministerial crisis of December i8S6 no one could have antici¬ 
pated the course of developments. For eight days or more no one knew who 
Freycinet’s successor would be. It might just as well have been someone less 
pacifically inclined than Goblet. It was possible at any time that a government 
might come into power which drew its strength entirely from the “ sacred fire." 
No French government since 1870 had ever dared to renounce publicly the idea 
of regaining the lost [irovinccs. It was likely that France would attack as soon 
as she had reason to think that she was stronger than Germany, cither because 
of alliances or because of superiority in number of men or in the quality of 
her armaments. If she were successful, no one knew how severe the peace 
terms would be. She would try to bleed Germany while, and Germany, if 
successful, would do the same thing; she would try to rctider France heljdess 
for thirty years. The war of 1870 would be child’s play compared to the war of 
1890 or later. 

Then, coming back to the subject in the subsequent discussion, Bismarck 
developed the theme further yet. It was, he said, quite conceivable that the 
French might attack even before they felt stronger than Germany. They might, 
if their domestic affairs sank too deeply into the morass, engage in war as a 
safety-valve for home troubles, as Napoleon III did. This danger might arise 
especially if a military government came into power. For example, why might 
not CJcneral Boulanger, if he formed a minislrv, attempt that course? Bismarck 
would not even blame him, for he was willing to believe that any high French 
officer would act in good faith and with the idea of serving his country.^ 

Even this brilliant survey of the situation was not sufficient to secure the 
passage of the bill. The Catholic leaders, ignoring the repeated recjuest of the 
Pope, rejected the government’s demand for a seven-year appropriation, and 
the Reichstag was dissolved on January 14,1887. The period of the new elections 
which followed was perhaps the most critical of all, for the German press 
went the limit in its recriminations and attacks on France and on Boiilan- 

^ Horst Kohl: Die politischen Reden dcs Viirsten Bismarck (Stuttgart, 1894), Volume XII, pp. 
173-226. See Bismarck's utterances lo liis trionds at this same lime, which bear rail the assertions 
in tl»c spcecli (Mittnacht: ErinncruDgcn pp. 49 d.: Hohcnluhc, op. cii., IL p. 404). 
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gcr. Papers which drew their inspiration from the government snatched up 
every bit of information regarding French preparations and exploited it to 
the full. As a matter of fact, Boulanger as war minister did his share in sup¬ 
plying material for alarmist articles. In 1S85 Germany exported to France 
32,700 kilograms of picrin, which was needed in the manufacture of the new 
French explosive known as mclanite. In i88h the figures rose to 53,300 kilo¬ 
grams; in January 1887 no less than 7,4(K) kilograms were sent over the bor¬ 
der, In addition extensive purchases of horses ajid especially of lumber for bar¬ 
racks were made in Germany on behalf of the French government.* Towards 
the end of January it was reported that the German chancellor would demand 
explanations of the French, and on January 31 ihe Berlin Post, which in 1875 
had published the famous “War in Sight ” article, came out with another ar¬ 
ticle, evidently inspired, entitled “ On the Razor-blade,” which hinged on the 
argument that Boulanger was now all-powerful in France and that there was 
for him no turning back. He would have to make war. 

The German opposition press refused to take all this agitation seriously, 
and declared roundly that all the noise was due to the shameless electioneering 
manoeuvres of Bismarck. This opinion was widely held outside Germany, even 
in France, and there is undoubtedly more than a grain of truth in it. Bismarck, 
using his so-called “ re[)tile press," was playing with fire. The student of public 
opinion can find here a superabundance of material to illustrate how public 
opinion, so called, can be manufactured to serve the ends of the government. 
On the other hand, this argument must not be pressed too far, for it is clear 
that Bismarck himself was fully convinced of the inherent danger of the Bou- 
langist movement, and the methods he pursued in the election campaign of 
1887 arc eloquent proof of his conviction that the military bill must be passed 
if peace was to be maintained. That he stopped at nothing cannot be denied. 
In reply to the activities of the French war office he decided, early in February, 
to summon seventy-two thousand reservists to Alsace and Lorraine, for practice 
with the new infantry weapon. He let it be known, further, that the govern¬ 
ment planned to ask the Prussian parliament for an appropriation of three 
hundred million marks for military purposes. The demand was never made, 
but these measures were enough to cause a panic on the Berlin stock exchange 
and many people believed that war would break out in a short time. The 
country was thoroughly stirred up, and in the elections of February 21 fully 
seventy-seven per cent of the electorate voted, as against sixty per cent in the 
elections of 1884. The government secured a large majority, and the famous 
military bill was passed with little difficulty on March ii." 

Of course, in the Europe of that day the actual military preparations were 

* Statistics quoted in Karl Wij)pcrmann: Deutscher Geschichtskplender i88y, part i. p. 148. 

- See extracts from the opijosition press in Wippermann, loc. cil., pp. 148 fF.; see also Fuller, 
op. cit., p. 13611.; Trtitzschler, loc. cit., pp. 42 ff.; Albin, op. cit., pp. 71 ff.; Rourgeois and Pages, 
op. cit., pp. 222 tl.; Gooch: F/awo-OV/vwu/i Kclutiou* 1874-1^14, p. 29; Goblet, loc. cil. 
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only one consideration. All the governments took steps to strengthen their 
forces, in the firm belief that in order to maintain peace one must be prepared 
for war. It would, in fact, be difficult to prove that armaments necessarily make 
for war. Certainly the British navy has always been regarded by modern 
Englishmen as a defensive rather than an offensive weapon. The Germans in 
1887 looked upon their forces as a guarantee of peace, and Pope Leo held the 
same opinion, else he obviously would not have favoured the passage of the 
military bill. During the whole agitation the French and Cicrman governments 
remained on cordial terms and exchanged very positive assurances. If the 
French leaders entertained the fear of a German attack at all, it was only 
momentarily.’ But, as aforesaid, the question of armaments was only part of 
the problem. What the statesmen were most concerned about was the question 
of international alignments, for it was practically a foregone conclusion that 
the struggle between France and Germany, if it broke out, would not remain 
localized. 

Boulanger and those who supported him were strong advocates of an 
alliance with Russia and certainly pressed upon the foreign minister, Flourcns, 
the desirability of supplementing French armaments with Russian assurances 
of sympathy and support. Laboulayc, the ambassador at St. Petersburg, was 
anxious to do all he could. On or about January 12, 18(87, acting evidently on his 
own initiative, he asked Giers whether, if France were attacked by Germany, 
Russia would maintain her liberty of action. Giers replied that in such an 
event Russia would certainly have a word to say, always on condition that 
France was not the aggressor. But it appears that there was little faith in Bis¬ 
marck’s supposed aggressive plans among the officials of the Russian foreign 
office, and that even Flourcns wished to avoid anything that might be regarded 
as provocaiory in Berlin. Writing to Laboulaye, he pointed out that France 
desired peace and would not be the aggressor if war broke out. Bismarck had 
given similar assurances to the French ambassador. Laboulayc should avoid 
and evade definite commitments towards Russia. All France desired was that 
Russia should maintain her freedom of action: “ If Germany suspected that we 
were trying to estrange her from Russia and take her place in the alliances of 
the future, I have reason to fear that this attitude would be of the very nature 
to bring about the dangers it is our object to avoid.” “ 

During the last days of January, however, when the situation became par¬ 
ticularly acute, both sides made serious efforts to secure support from other 
powers. Count Hatzfeldt, the German ambassador at London, came to Lord 
Salisbury on January 24 to discuss the situation. He seemed to assume that war 
was near, though he insisted that the Germans did not want it. Again and 
again he asked the English prime minister if England would be able to look 

^ Newton: Lord Lyons^ II, p. 383; Boiir^^cois and Pa^es, op. cil., pp. 222--5. 

^ Toutain, op. cit., pp. 171 II.; Ernest Daudet: Histoire diplomatique de Valliance franco-rttssc 
(second edition, Paris, 1898), p. 21a. 
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quietly on, especially if Austria and Turkey became involved. “ He pointed out 
the advantage we enjoyed from the position of Germany towards France, in 
that France could not do us any mischief because of the fear of Germany; and 
he pressed for ‘ reciprocity,’ ” reported Salisbury to the Queen. Hatzfeldt sug¬ 
gested further that the best thing for England would be to become engaged 
in a “good war.” Salisbury replied that his personal opinion was that Aus¬ 
tria and Turkey could not be abandoned if seriously pressed. But he could 
not tell what altitude parliament would take. To the Queen he wrote, refer¬ 
ring to the Irish question, that England, “ torn in two by a controversy 
which almost threatens her existence, cannot, in the present state of public 
opinion, interfere with any decisive action abroad. . . . We have absolutely 
no power to restrain either France or Germany; while all the power and 
influence we have will be needed to defend our influence in the South-east of 
Europe.” ’ 

There was nothing to be hoped for from England, that was clear. Bismarck, 
if it actually came to war, would have to rely on his allies and on the good 
German sword. Still, England’s neutrality was almost certain. But the situation 
required caution. 

Flourcns had no better luck with the advances he made to Russia. During 
the last days of January he himself approached Baron Mohrenheim, the Tsar’s 
ambassador at Paris. He too gave assurances of the most pacific intentions, 
but he asked for support if the Germans attempted to check French arma¬ 
ments. Rumours that some such demand would be made by Bismarck were 
rife at the time. Still the Russian government refused to commit itself. The 
Tsar was willing to promise moral supjwirt, but Giers wrote that the French 
fears were exaggerated, since Bismarck had given repeated assurances that 
Germany would not attack. Suspicion that France and Russia were concluding 
an agreement hostile to Germany would embitter Franco-German relations 
more than anything else. The French suggestion that a special mission be re¬ 
ceived at St. Petersburg to discuss the situation was put off." 

Flourens was certainly doing all he could to draw closer the ties between 
Russia and France and to induce Russia not to allow herself to become involved 
in a war in the Near East. What he wished was that she should maintain 
freedom of action for possible complications in the West. But he did not want 
to go too far or too fast. When, early in P'ebriiary, Boulanger attempted to go 
over his head and write directly to the Russian minister of war, or, as some 
say, to Alexander himself, Flourens threatened to resign and forced Boulanger 
to give up the plan.” 

1 Ijctters of Qttcftj Vidoria. T, p. 
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The freedom of action which Flourcns desired Russia to reserve for herself 
was exactly the thing that Katkov had been clamouring for; it was the key 
argument of the memorandum which he had handed to the Tsar late in De¬ 
cember. Alexander, who was heartily sick of the connexion with Austria and 
felt disgusted with the way in which affairs had developed in Bulgaria, was 
certainly imj)ressed with Katkov's argument. This is shown clearly enough by 
his willingness to lend the French moral siip})ort and by his expression of dis¬ 
like not only for the Alliance of the Three Emperors, but even of a separate 
Russian-German agreement.' 

But the [K)licy advocated by Katkov, Mohrenheim, Ignatiev, and Saburov 
was vigorously opposed by the foreign minister, Giers, who was supported by 
Paul Shuvalov, the ambassador at Berlin, and the latter's brother Peter, formerly 
ambassador to (Jrcat Britain. Towards the end of December Giers was still 
speaking of a possible renewal of the Alliance of the Three Emperors, provided 
Russia and Austria could come to some agreement on the Bulgarian tpiestion.” 
Early in January Count Peter Shuvalov came to Berlin to explore the possibility 
of securing from Emperor William a definite declaration against the restoration 
of Battenbcrg, which was feared in Russia. He found Bismarck very well- 
disposed, and, on his own initiative, he began to discuss with Count Herbert 
Bismarck the terms of a possible Russian-CJerman treaty. He would stake his 
head, he said, that the Tsar would never attack Germany, least of all in alliance 
with EVaiice. He was convinced that a written treaty could be secured from the 
Tsar in twenty-four hours stating that he would never intervene in Franco- 
German complications, no matter whether France attacked Germany or 
whether Germany attacked France, defeated her, and levied an indemnity of 
fourteen billion francs or even sent a German governor to Paris. In return all 
Russia wanted was the repetition of Bismarck’s promise not to hinder Russia’s 
securing the closure of the Straits, the only matter which really meant much to 
the Tsar. Shuvalov then worked out a draft agreement, dated January 10, in 
which these ideas were expressed. Germany was to recognize Russia’s exclusive 
right to exercise her influence in Bulgaria and to promise friendly neutrality 
“ if solicitude for the interests of Russia should oblige His Majesty the Emperor 
of Russia to assure himself of the closure of the Straits and thus to retain 
{garder en ses mains) the key to the Black Sea.” Germany, on the other hand, 
could count on Russia’s friendly neutrality in any conflict that might arise be¬ 
tween her and France. Both were to recognize that the existence of the Aus¬ 
trian Empire was necessary to the maintenance of the European equilib¬ 
rium and to agree to undertake no action directed against Austria’s territorial 
integrity, unless Austria herself attacked. Both were also to recognize the 

' Goriainov, loc. cit., pp. 331-2; Dnievni^ V. N. Lamsdorja. i8H&-i8oo (Moscow, 1926), 
I>P* 3'5-40 (set* Hans Ucbcrsbcrgcr: " Ahschluss und Ende dcs Riicl{versicherungsvertrages/* in Die 
Kriegsschuldjrage, V, Ocioljcr 1927, pp. 933-66). 
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necessity for maintaining the independence of Serbia so long as it remained as 
it was and under the sceptre of King Milan.’ 

Bismarck, naturally enough, was delighted by Shuvalov’s disclosures. He 
could not know that they were not official. 'Fhereforc he took them at face 
value. His very friendly references to Russia in the great speech of January 11 
are to be attributed to the great promise of these negotiations. But Shuvalov, 
on his return to St. Petersburg, had no success. The Tsar refused to consider 
the terms he had worked (jul for a Russian-C’ierman agreement. Katkov had 
come to the capital from Moscow, and his influence was supreme. I'he whole 
problem seems to have been gone over in a great council about January 20. 
The Tsar rejected the idea of a warlike policy in company with France, but at 
the same time refused to follow Giers’s policy of the German alliance. It was 
expected that the foreign minister would resign. The struggle continued for 
some weeks longer. In the meanwhile the Russian atiirude remained uncertain 
and unaccountablc.“ 

As Bismarck received no reply from St. Petersburg regarding the negotia¬ 
tions opened by Peter Shuvalov, he began to realize that he had been over- 
optimistic. He spoke to his friends of having painted Russian German relations 
too rosily in his speech of January ii and warned the federated German gov¬ 
ernments not to overestimate the cordiality between the two countries. If 
trouble developed between France and Germany, he told his friend Busch, the 
strong national current in Russia would become so influential that Germany 
would be obliged to leave a hundred thousand men on the eastern frontier as a 
precaution. Even if France were defeated by Germany, Russia would not per¬ 
mit an exploitation of the victory sufficient to weaken France for thirty or forty 
years. Besides, in the event of a Franco-German w'ar Russia would probably 
attack Austria, and then Germany would have to come to the assistance of the 
latter. All these reasrjns contributed to make Bismarck more than ever aver.sc to 
war with France.'^ 

“ Russia,” says Sir Charles Dilkc in his remarkable survey of the European 
situation in the .spring of i8<S7, “ is the one power which is a comet of eccentric 
orbit rather than a planet in the European system. The powder of Russia is 
wielded by a single man, or shall I say by two — the Emperor, and the Mo.scow 
newspaper emperor, KatkofT.”^ It was this uncertainty as to Rus.sia’s policy that 
caused Bismarck more unca.siness than anything else. Because of it he was 
obliged to cultivate the other friend.ships of Germany with greater care than ever. 
His efforts to enlist the support of England for Austria had been fru.stratcd by 
the unwillingness of the English to take the initiative and by Churchill’s 

’ Ibid., Nos. 1062-3. 
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attitude of indifference in matters touching the English position in the Balkans 
and at Constantinople. The German chancellor now changed his tactics and 
attempted the great task of drawing the English into association with the cen¬ 
tral powers by exploiting the French aspect of the international situation. This 
comes out very clearly in the negotiations for the renewal of the Triple Alliance. 

The treaty between Germany, Austria, and Italy was due to expire in May 
1S87. It had not been taken very seriously by the two (^crman powers, which 
had consistently refused to read into the alliance any obligation on their part 
to support Italian colonial projects in the Mediterranean or the Red seas. In 
1884 Bismarck had flatly rejected the suggestion that Germany should support 
the Italian policy in Morocco against France.^ Both he and Kalnoky thoroughly 
disapproved of the Italian colonial activity, which led to the occupation of 
Massawa in the spring of 1885. In the summer, when Kalnoky visited Bismarck, 
the two statesmen agreed that Italy “could not be regarded as a significant 
factor in any possible combination.”* 

Under the circumstances the Italians were disappointed in the fruits of the 
alliance. They had based their policy more and more on close co-operation with 
England. With the greatest consistency they supported the British policy in 
Egypt, and in return the English gave encouragement to Italian colonial aspira¬ 
tions. Lord Cromer denies that England instigated the occupation of Massawa 
or used Italy as a cat's-paw to extricate the English from the difficulties of the 
Sudan problem. He goes so far as to say that he told the Italian consul-general 
at Cairo, dc Martino, that in his opinion the Italians were making a mistake. 
Nevertheless, it is a fact that the English gave the Italians every encouragement, 
for they feared that otherwise the French would occupy the region. Professor 
Salvemini told me that he had seen the rejiorts of de Martino, in which he 
states that Lord Cromer proposed that the Italians occu|)y Massawa. This seems 
to have been as early as October 1884.^* The point is a minor one, for even Lord 
Cromer does not deny that the British were l>cnevolently disposed towards the 
Italian action. Besides, the Italian minister Mancini was enthusiastically in 
favour of a colonial policy. To the Italian parliament he announced that the keys 
of the Mediterranean would be found to lie in the Red Sea. Italy proceeded to 
the occupation and in this way embarked upon a colonial enterprise which was to 
prove disastrous in itself, while at the same time causing a further estrangement 
from France. 

In October 1885 Count Robilant, the Italian ambassador at Vienna, became 
foreign minister in a Depretis cabinet. He had, it will be remembered, opposed 
the helter-skelter fashion in which the government had rushed into the alliance 
with the central powers in 1882, and had taken the view that much more could 

’ Die Crosse Politik, HI, Nos. 678-9. 
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have been obtained. He was willing enough to renew the alliance when it ex¬ 
pired, but not in the original form. There were two important changes that he 
wished to see introduced into the treaty. One should provide adequate support 
of Italian colonial policy, while the other should pave the way for the safe¬ 
guarding of Italian interests in the Balkans. So far the treaty had been “ sterile ” 
from the Italian standpoint, and there was no advantage in renewing it in its 
“ unproductive ” form, which secured the central powers against Italian hos¬ 
tility and secured Italy nothing.’ 

The first hints thrown out by Robilant as to his attitude met with no satis¬ 
factory response. Kalnoky received them with the utmost coolness, declared that 
Austria could not be expected to act in regions where she had no interests, and 
complained that, despite the alliance, the irredentist agitation had been allowed 
to continue in Italy. There the matter was dropped, not to be resumed until 
the summer of 1886, when Robilant realized that in view of the complicated 
situation in the Balkans and the danger of a Russian-Austrian clash, the con¬ 
nexion with Italy might have greater value for Austria and Germany. But 
Bismarck, when he was approached with the suggestion of a renewal of the 
treaty with additional provisions for the maintenance of the status quo in the 
Mediterranean and Adriatic, was no more encouraging than Kalnoky had been 
a year before. In conference with Kalnoky he decided that the Italian proposals 
could not be entertained. Robilant was much mortified by this attitude and 
used strong language about the alliance in writing to the ambassadors. The 
truth was that he had been somewhat premature in coming forward with his 
desiderata." 

Yet hardly a month later Bismarck showed himself much more inclined to 
discuss the matter with the Italian ambassador. The reason for this change of 
heart is evidently to be found in the fact that at this very time the first reports 
of Russian soundings in Paris reached the Berlin foreign ojffice. In communi¬ 
cating with Vienna Bismarck stressed the danger of losing the connexion with 
Italy. At the same time he instructed the German ambassador at Rome to find 
out just what Robilant wanted. The Italian minister pointed out that the al¬ 
liance was of no value to Italy unless it secured her against the danger of a 
French occupation of Tripoli. In the same way Italy could not afford to be 
surprised by a partition of European Turkey between Russia and Austria with¬ 
out her interests being considered. The German chancellor listened to the argu¬ 
ments of the Italians with considerable interest, the more so as the Italian 
ambassador fortified his remarks by a story of extensive alliance offers which 
Freycinct had been making to the Italians. In accordance with his past policy, 
however, Bismarck referred the Italians to Vienna.® 

1 Luigi Chiala: Pagine di Storia Contemporanea, III, p. 471. 
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Although Kalnoky would have preferred to reject the Italian demands out 
and out, he, too, was impressed with the seriousness of the international situa¬ 
tion and realized that Bismarck attached greater value to the treaty than he had 
previously done. He was willing to promise the Italians moral and diplomatic 
support in the Tripolitan question, but could not see how Austria could possibly 
risk becoming involved in war over such a matter. So far as the Balkans were 
concerned, he [Pointed out that Austrian policy did not aim at the partition of 
1 \irkey, and that Italy could depend upon being informed if anything came up. 
At the same time he attempted to counteract the Italian demand by raising the 
question whether Italy could not be asked to lend Austria support if it came to 
war with Russia. In short, Kalnoky was trying to evade the serious demands 
which came from Rome. Bismarck, hriwcvcr, did not relish this procedure. For 
him the situation was becoming precarious. He informed Kalnoky that the 
Emperor William took the view that Germany could not remain neutral in a 
Franco-Italian war, no matter what the cause of it might be, for Ckrmany could 
not allow Italy to be subjected or annihilated by France. The danger of Italy’s 
being seduced into a French alliance by promises of Tripoli was not to be taken 
lightly.^ 

Kalnoky could not afford to antagonize Bismarck still further, for the ques¬ 
tion of the extent of German obligations under the alliance of 1879 had al- 
rcaciy caused friction and tension. He therefore agreed reluctantly to listen to 
the details of the Italian project. The whole matter was handled dilatorily. It 
was not until the last week of November 18S6 that Robilant came forward with 
the draft of a new treaty, and this he wisely communicated to Berlin, not to 
Vienna. He proposed that the three powers should agree to work for the main¬ 
tenance of the status quo on “ the coasts and islands of the Adriatic and yfigean 
seas belonging to the Ottoman Empire.” In the event that another power should 
attempt to bring about a change, Italy and Austria should consider joint action. 
Germany should be obliged only to favour the operations of her two allies. The 
latter would lake steps temporarily or permanently to occupy such territories 
as might be menaced by a third power. Before beginning operations, however, 
they should reach an understanding as to the reciprocal compensation by which 
the legitimate claims of both parties should be equally satisfied. In another 
article Robilant asked for freedom of action in the Egyptian question and for 
the whole matter of Italy’s relations with England. Finally he. came to the Tri¬ 
politan question. After stressing the danger of French advances in Morocco and 
Tripoli and declaring that Italian opinion would regard such advances as “a 
wound inflicted on the national integrity,” he went on to explain the Italian 
view: “We do not ask our allies to give us armed assistance in preventing a 
French inroad in Trijx)li or Morocco; neither do we ask their help if we seek 
compensation for French conquests in Morcxco by a gain of territory in Tripoli, 
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if unopposed by France. What we do ask of them is this: if we should proceed 
lo oppose by armed force a French advance against Tripoli, or if, as the result 
of French action in Morocco, we should prepare an advance on Tripoli in the 
face of French resistance; or if, in either of these events, a formal declaration 
of war should be followed by an outbreak of hostilities between us and France, 
either in Tripoli or in a part (jf the I'rench possessions in Europe, then, and 
only then — after we had taken the initiative in armed action against France — 
should we invoke the aid of both our allies and enjoy all the consequences of 
casus jerderis.^ 

I.hsmarck had no hesitation about accepting these proposals and recommend¬ 
ing them to Vienna. l*hc more acute the tension bctwecji France and Germany 
became, the more anxious was the chancellor u> make sure of Italy. Robilant 
even talked of being prepared to send two hundred thousand men across the 
Alps to fight by the side of the Germans. But there seems to have been another 
thought in Bismarck’s mind. Robilant wanted to reserve freedom of action in 
his dealings with England and stated that what he was asking was “a tacit 
sanction by the two empires of the combinations which a regard for our in¬ 
terests would oblige us to effect with the English government.” It seems that 
negotiations between Rome and London were already under way, and that 
Bismarck saw here the possibility not only of burdening the. English with the 
support of Italy’s colonial aspirations, but of creating a nexus between England 
and the central powers. The common hostility of Italy and England to French 
expansion in the Mediterranean could be used to weaken France’s [)osition 
generally and perhaps to enlist the help of the English for Austria against 
Russia. In a memorandum Bismarck pointed out (and he asked that the Italian 
ambassador be informed of his thought) not only that Italy, in alliance with 
England, would be secured against a landing by the French on the Italian 
coa.sts, but that, untler protection of the British fleet, the Italians might under¬ 
take a landing themselves, near Marseilles: “ In brief, to complete the picture 
and to enhance the position of Italy as it deserves to be enhanced, an alliance 
with England or at least the closest pojjsiblc connexion {Anlehnung) is urgently 
to be desired.”^ 

Kalnoky, on the other hand, did not feel that the Italian demands were 
defensible. Austria was being asked for more and more concessions, without 
herself making any gains. The fact was that the Austrian government was 
always opposed to being drawn into a conflict with France. This had come out 
only too clearly in the negotiations for the alliance of 1879. The attitude taken 
in Vienna was the exact counterpart of that taken in Berlin, where the foreign 
office was anxious not to become involved in war with Russia over Balkan 
affairs.® It was necessary, then, for Bi.smarck to bring pressure to bear. Again 

^ Die Grosse Politik, IV, No. 836; Pribram, op. cit., 11 , pp. 54-8. 

* Die Grosse Politil(, IV, No. 841. 

* The poise is well developed in Eduard Heller: Das deutsch^osterreichischc Bundnis, pp. 94-6. 
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and again he stressed the danger of a possible Franco-Italian-Russian alliance, 
which would be as much of a menace to Austria as to Germany. At other times 
he told the Austrians that if they were going to maintain their uncompromising 
attitude towards Russia, they would have to rely upon their own strength. 
Germany would be occupied chiefly with France, and it would therefore be 
advisable for Austria to find other allies. He even went so far as to threaten to 
conclude a separate agreement with Italy.^ 

The hint that Germany could not be depended upon to give much assistance 
in a conflict with Russia certainly made a profound impression upon Kalnoky. 
If such was the situation, it would be of greater importance for Austria to be 
secured from attack in the rear. Italy could not be put off without further ado. 
But the Austrian minister tried to scale down Robilant’s demands. The status 
quo should be maintained not only on the coasts and islands of the Adriatic 
and iEgean belonging to Turkey, but in “the Balkans and their coasts” — 
that is, in the interior as well as on the seaboard. The idea of reciprocal com¬ 
pensation in the event of a change in the status quo he wished to eliminate com¬ 
pletely. Furthermore, if the Italian interests in the Balkans were to be ad¬ 
mitted in the new treaty, Kalnoky insisted that Italy’s obligations should 
be extended and that it should be provided that she should come to the 
assistance of Austria if the latter were attacked by Russia. This would be all 
the more necessary if the bulk of the German forces was to be directed against 
France." 

Kalnoky’s counter-proposals met with the approval of neither Bismarck nor 
Robilant. Bismarck refused to undertake the maintenance of the status quo in 
the whole Balkans, because he was determined to leave Russia a free hand in 
the eastern part of the peninsula. Furthermore, he feared that if Austria were 
assured of Italian support in case of a Russian attack, she might provoke Russia, 
relying on her own military strength, together with the aid of Italy, Serbia, and 
Roumania. As for Robilant, he rejected the wide extension which Kalnoky 
wished to give the Italian project. If Italy was to aid Austria in a war against 
Russia, it should be only on condition that the two powers conclude at a suitable 
time before the beginning of hostilities “ a special agreement intended to regu¬ 
late, on the basis of just indemnification, the territorial changes which might 
eventually result from a war waged in common.” 

Such was the situation at the opening of the new year. Bismarck continued 
to support the Italian proposals and to urge their acceptance at Vienna. Kalnoky, 
on the other hand, was becoming more and more opposed to concessions. Bis¬ 
marck’s great speech of January and the repeated hints from Berlin that Austria 
would have to depend chiefly on herself in case of war with Russia had 
profoundly irritated and disappointed the Austrian statesmen, including the 

^ Die Crosse Politik, IV, No. 837; Pribram, op. cit., II, pp. 58-9; Heller: " Bismarcks Stellunfi 
zur Fiihrung des Zweifronten/^rieges “ {Archiv fur Politik, und Geschichte, VII, 1926, p. 683). 

3 Pribram, op. dt., IL pp. 60-0. 
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Emperor Francis Joseph himself.* On January i6 Kalnoky told the German 
ambassador that he could not accept Robilani’s counter-proposals. As a matter 
of fact, he could not go beyond the simple renewal of the treaty of 1882, for 
since Bismarck had declared that Germany could not support Austria’s Balkan 
policy it behoved Austria to watch the more keenly over her interests in the 
East. Under the circumstances she could not expose herself to the danger of 
becoming involved in war with France as the result of Italian aspirations and 
activities in Tripoli or Morocco. Kalnoky and other Austrian statesmen were 
convinced, in the latter part of January, that war between France and Germany 
would soon break out. Under the terms of the treaty Italy would be obliged to 
help Germany, and then, if Robilant’s proposals were accepted, Austria would 
have to help Italy. This would leave Austria’s interests in the East to the tender 
mercies of the Russians.” 

Although the German ambassador at Vienna and some of the officials of 
the German foreign office were panic-stricken by Kalnoky’s sudden change of 
front, Bismarck himself appreciated the force of the Austrian argument, par¬ 
ticularly the desire of Kalnoky to avoid becoming involved in war with France. 
The chancellor then hit upon an ingenious way of solving the dilemma. He 
proposed to Robilant that the old treaty be renewed as it stood, but that it be 
supplemented by new German-Italian and Austro-Italian agreements. Germany 
should take over the obligation to support the Italian Mediterranean policy, 
while Austria should accept Robilant’s demand for consideration in Balkan 
problems. Robilant accepted this proposal, and Kalnoky also agreed to it, 
though evidently with some reluctance. By the first of February the understand¬ 
ing was complete, and the discussion narrowed down to a few details. Kalnoky 
wanted it specifically stated that the eventual annexation of Bosnia and Her¬ 
zegovina should not be regarded as a change of the status quo, and that Italy, 
in that case, should not be entitled to compensation. He wished it also to be 
understood that if Italy came to the assistance of Austria in a war with Russia, 
the Italians should not be permitted to demand compensation in the Trentino. 
The first of these reservations was accepted by Robilant, but in regard to the 
second He claimed that he had been misunderstood. Italy had not agreed to 
support Austria militarily if she were attacked by Russia. This view rested on 
a rather flimsy foundation and there was some acrimonious debate about it, but 
the Germans and Austrians finally allowed the matter to drop, making, inci¬ 
dentally, some rather cynical remarks about the value of Italian military aid 
and the force of treaties.® 

The new treaties of the Triple Alliance were signed at Berlin on February 

^ Die Crosse Polititi, V, Nos. 1026. 1027; Pribram, op. cit., II, pp. 66-7; Edmund Glaisc- 
Horstenau: Franz Josephs Weggefiihrte (Vienna, 1930), pp. 283-95. 

2 Die Crosse Politic* IV, No, 845; Pribram, op. cii., II, pp. 67-9. On the Austrian fear of a 
Franco-German war, sec Die Crosse Politic, VI, Nos. 12461!., 1256; Schwertfeger, op. cit., I, No. 
16; Heller, loc. cit., p. 683. 

3 Pribram, op. cit., II, pp. 69 ff.; Die Crosse Politil(, IV, Nos. 846 S. 
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20, 1887. The old treaty was renewed for five years (till May 30, 1892). In 
addition there were the two new agreements concluded by Italy with Austria 
and Germany. The essential clause of the Austro-Italian pact provided for the 
maintenance of the status quo in the Orient, but went on to say that if the 
maintenance of the status quo “ in the regions of the Balkans or of the Ottoman 
coasts and islands in the Adriatic and in the i^lgean Sea should become im¬ 
possible, and if, whether in consequence of the action of a third power or other¬ 
wise, Austria-Hungary or Italy should find themselves under the necessity of 
modifying it by a temporary or permanent occupation on their part, this occu¬ 
pation should take place only after a previous agreement between the two 
powers aforesaid, based upon the principle of a reciprocal compensation for every 
advantage, territorial or other, which each of them might obtain beyond the 
present status quo, and giving satisfaction to the interests and well-founded 
claims of the two parties.” 

The separate Italian-German treaty was more elaborate. It, too, provided for 
the maintenance of the status quo in the East, but only “ on the Ottoman coasts 
and islands in the Adriatic and the ^Egean Seas,” not “ in the regions of the 
Balkans.” Furthermore, there was no provision made for the event that the 
status quo should, after all, be disturbed. In Article II both powers reserved 
liberty of action in the Egyptian question. But Articles III and IV were the 
really important ones. The former read: “If it were to happen that France 
should make a move to extend her occupation, or even her protectorate or her 
sovereignty, under any form whatsoever, in the North African territories, 
whether of the Vilayet of Tripoli or of the Moroccan Empire, and that in con¬ 
sequence thereof Italy, in c)rdcr to safeguard her position in the Mediterranean, 
should feel that she must herself undertake action in the said North African 
territories, or even have recourse to extreme measures in French territory in 
Europe, the state of war which would thereby ensue between Italy and France 
would constitute ipso jucto, on the demand of Italy and at the common charge 
of the two allies, the casus foederis with all the effects foreseen by Articles II 
and V of the aforesaid treaty of May 20, 1882, as if such an eventuality were 
expressly contemplated therein.” Article IV went on to state: “If the fortunes 
of any war undertaken in common against France should lead Italy to seek 
for territorial guarantees with respect to France for the security of the frontiers 
of the kingdom and of her maritime posiiion, as well as with a view to the 
stability of peace, Germany will present no obstacle thereto; and, if need be, and 
in a measure compatible with circumstances, will apply herself to facilitating 
the means of attaining such a purpose.” ’ 

The terms of the new treaties undoubtedly represented a great victory for 
Robilant, who had succeeded in making the best of the difficult international 
situation and the enhanced value of Italy’s friendship to extract substantial 
concessions from the central powers. The separate agreement with Austria 

^ Texts in Pribram, op. cit., I, pp. 1041!. 
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signified the recognition of Italy’s right to he heard in Ilalkan affairs and to 
participate in the T urkish heritage if the sick man should pass away or meet 
with a violent end. As for the Italian-German pact, it changed the very nature 
of the alliance, for it transformed what was a strictly defensive treaty into one 
with a distinct offensive tinge. In addition, (jf course, it secured Italy the support 
she had long desired for her colonial policy in north Africa. 

The far-reaching nature of the Cierman concessions has given rise to some 
controversy, the more so as there is some evidence that, in the discussion pre¬ 
ceding the agreement, actual mention was made of Nice, Corsica, Tunis, and 
even Albania as possible “territorial guarantees’’ to be taken by Italy after a 
successful war with France. The difficulty here arises from the fact that almost 
no documents arc available touching on the separate Gcrman-ltalian negotia¬ 
tions. One thing, however, .seems certain, and that is that these negotiations 
concerning possible guaratitces took place in tbe last week before the signature 
of the treaty. In his instructions to the Italian ambassador at Berlin on Febru¬ 
ary 15, Robilant authorized him to demand the insertion of a clause concerning 
compensations, to apply to any war of Italy and Cjcrmany against France, even 
if it did not originate in the Mediterranean. The suggestion may very well have 
come from Bismarck, who was, above all, inicresicd in satisfying the Italians 
and who evidently made no objection to the demands advanced by the cabinet 
at Rome. To be sure, the provision as we see it in Article IV is extremely vague, 
and it may well be that Bismarck regarded it as a pious wish rather than a 
definite engagement. But there it is, and the only explanation that can be offered 
for it is that Bismarck, as we know, rcganled the origins of an eventual Franco- 
Italian conflict as immaterial. It was to Germany’s interest to prevent the anni¬ 
hilation or subjection of Italy by France. He probably did not lake these vague 
promises too seriously. As he himself remarked, if one wants to evade even the 
cleare.st specifications of a treaty, one can always find ways and means to excuse 
oneself.^ 

It is quite important to note that Article IV of the (ierman-Italian agreement 
was negotiated in the last days before the signing of the treaty, becau.se by that 
lime an exchange of notes had taken place between the British and the Italian 
governments, and this so-called First Mcdiierranean Agreement is clo.scly 
bound up with the new treaty of the Triple Alliance. It will be remembered 
that during the autumn of 1886 repeated efforts had been made by the English 
statesmen to effect an undcr.standing with Au.stria. These advances had been 

’ Die Crosse PoliiHi, IV, No. 850; WaldtTs«-: Hriejweehsel, No. 37. Nice, Corsica, and Tunis 
were mentioned by Bismarck in conversation with Crown Prince Rudolf in March 1887 (Pribram, 
in Osterreichische Rundschau^ 1921, pp. 57-68; Miti.s: Kronprinz Rudolj, j)p. 359 fl.) and arc 
referred to in a later document {Die Crosse PoUiili, IX, No. 2018). For discussion of the question, 
.sec limile Bourgc<»i.s: “ UAtlemtij^nc et la France an prinlemps de i8Hy " {Revue des sciences 
politiques. January-M.irch 1924, pp. 5-17), and the reply by Heinz Triitzschler von F.-ilkenstein: 
" Kontroversen iiher dir Politil{ Bistnarcks int fa/ire tSSy ’’ {.irehir fiir Politic und Crschichte, VI, 
1926, pp. 269-81). Truiz.schler publishes the instructions of Rolnlani to Laiiuay, hitherto unknown. 
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l(X)ked upon with suspicion by Kalnoky, while Bismarck had explicitly warned 
his Austrian colleague against allowing himself to be pushed forward by the 
English. Repeated statements by Lord Randolph Churchill made it clear that 
the English thought Austria ought to take the initiative. The English would 
support the Austrian action provided Germany did likewise. 

Since there was little prospect of an English-Austrian understanding, Bis¬ 
marck began, in the last days of December, to urge upon the Italians the de¬ 
sirability of an agreement with England, which would greatly strengthen their 
position with respect to France. He pointed out that the relations between 
England and France were not good, and that there were people who thought 
the next war would be one between these nations.^ In other words, the 
chancellor saw the possibility of establishing contact with England by way of 
the French rather than the Russian channel. The relations between England 
and France were certainly such that there was reason to suppose that the 
English would listen to approaches of this sort. Leaving aside the tension that 
had arisen from conflicting interests in Madagascar, the New Hebrides, Indo- 
China, etc., it was, as usual, the Egyptian question that served as an index for 
relations between the two powers. To extricate itself from the dilTicultics of the 
situation the British government had, in October 1885, concluded an agreement 
with the Turkish government envisaging the evacuation of the country as soon 
as the questions of military and administrative organization should have been 
settled. Since that time Sir Henry Drummond Wolff and a Turkish commis¬ 
sioner, Muktar Pasha, had been in Egypt studying the problems at issue. But 
in the autumn of 1886 the French press had become very rabid on the subject 
of the Anglo-Turkish negotiations, arguing that these should be replaced by 
Anglo-French conversations. The whole agitation was characteristic of the 
Boulangist movement, which was as hostile to England as to Germany. Frey- 
cinet continued to be cautious, but he sought the support of Russia and even 
Germany and opened up negotiations with London. At the same time the 
French ambassador at Constantinople, supported by his Russian colleague, 
brought pressure to bear on the Sultan to induce him to accept a proposal that 
Turkish troops or officers should be used to form the cadres of the Egyptian 
army. According to Sir Charles Dilke, the Franco-Russian understanding was 
already so complete that it had the “ effect of an alliance,” and pressure of the two 
powers at the Porte was “ immensely strong.”' The climax was reached when 
Freycinet declared in the French chamber on November 27: “ He who is master 
of Egypt is, in large part, master of the Mediterranean. It is certain that if a 

1 Die Crosse Politil^, IV, No. 841. 
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great power established itself definitively in Egypt, that would be a very serious 
blow at the influence of France in the Mediterranean, so much so that, in my 
opinion, France can never entertain the idea that Egypt should pass definitively 
into the hands of a great European power.” 

The tension between France and England which arose from the Egyptian 
question was so great in the winter of 1S86-7 that Lord Salisbury went so far 
as to write to Lyons that, in view of the irritation resulting from this and other 
questions, “it is very difficult to prevent oneself from wishing for another 
Franco-German War to put a stop to this incessant vexation.” ’ The atmosphere 
was evidently favourable for negotiations dealing with Mediterranean questions. 
But the success of the negotiations was undoubtedly furthered by the fact that 
Lord Randolph Churchill, proponent of the view that England's interest in the 
Near East was no longer of crucial importance, had resigned from the cabinet 
during the last days of December. In other w^ords, when Bismarck urged upon 
the Italians the desirability of an agreement with England, it was likely that 
Salisbury would listen more appreciatively. In fact, CGermany and England 
had already drawn together and were discussing possible co-operation in the 
Egyptian question." 

During the autumn of 1886 Bismarck had made every effort to evoke a more 
vigorous attitude on the part of the English in Near Eastern affairs. He had 
forwarded to London reports from von der Goltz, head of the German military 
mission at Constantinople, in which the danger of Russian influence was 
strongly presented. If Russia succeeded in securing control of the Porte, it 
would be hopeless for England to get her ships through the Straits. The em¬ 
phasis on this aspect of the international situation made a real impression on 
Lord Salisbury, w'ho sent Sir William White, one of the ablest English diplo¬ 
mats, to Constantinople.^ 

All these efforts reflect Bismarck’s desire to induce the English to take a 
more active part in meeting the Russian danger. The chancellor’s intcre.st was 
to enlist the support of England on behalf of Austria. But the negotiations with 
Italy in December 18S6 .showed that Germany would have to promise support 
for Italy in her Mediterranean policy, and for that reason Bismarck became 
more eager than ever to bring the English to the side of the central powers. On 
January i, 1887 the German Crown Princess wrote to Queen Victoria a letter 
which bears all the indications of having been inspired by Bismarck. The 
Princess stressed the desire of the Germans that England should re-establish 
her influence over Turkey. Bismarck, she said, feared Austria’s weakness and 
England’s inertia. Turkey, under English guidance, with Italy and Au.stria and 
the Balkan slates, would indeed be strong enough to resist Russia and overcome 

1 Newton: Lord Lyons, 11, p. 386. 
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her. (krmany would then be able to fij^ht both France and Russia without fear, 
ainl the liastern question would be solved once and for all.^ 

This letter contained the very germ of the idea of a Mediterranean coalition. 
Evidently Salisbury received the suggestion with favour. We do not know 
when actual negotiations with Italy were started, but on January 17, 1S87 Salis¬ 
bury expressed to the Italian ambassador his readiness to enter upon an ex¬ 
change of views, with the object of making the relations between the two 
countries more intimate and useful. He desired to know more specilically what 
interests of Italy in the Mediterranean and in the Orient it was ex})cc.tcd to 
protect by an entente. To this Robilatit replied with a memorandum in four 
points, dated January 26. The first provided for the maintenance of the status 
quo in the Meditcrraneati, including the Adriatic, the yEgean, and the Black 
seas, and the prevention, if necessary, of any change which might be to the 
detriment of the two powers. The second point stated that if the status quo 
could not be maintained, the two powers should sec to it that a modification 
took place only after previous agreement between them. In point three it was 
stated that Italy was prepared to support the work of England in Egypt, and 
that Great Britain in turn should support, against eventual invasion by ll»e 
French, the action of Italy at every other point on the North African coast, and 
especially in Tripoli and Cyrenaica. Finally, point four: “ Italy would be ready 
to range herself by the side of England in the Mediterranean in any war which 
this power might have with France, on the condition of reciprocity, on Eng¬ 
land’s part, in any war between Italy and France.” “ 

We have very little material bearing on these negotiations, particularly as 
they touched English policy. But in the recently published correspondence of 
Queen Victoria there is a letter of Lord Salisbury written a few days before the 
submission of the Italian proposals. This letter throws a flood of light on the 
considerations which moved the British prime minister. Germany, he argued, 
had made it clear that she would not help in resisting Russian pretensions in 
the East. She would not even promise to rescue Austria. All her attention was 
centred upon France. This made any conflict in the East more hazardous 
for England. Her f)wn interests she could protect: “We can prevent Russia 
acquiring any foothold on the /Egean and on the Straits.” l>ut a conflict would 
menace Austria too, “ and we can do nothing cfTcctive to save Austria. Yet it is 
of great importance to us that Austria should not succumb.” Hetice it was very 
necessary to avoid a conflict in the East. This did not mean that Russia should 
be given a free hand in Bulgaria. But time must be gained until the Franco- 
German tension was relaxed.^ 

Bearing these considerations in mind. Lord Salisbury was ready to entertain 
the Italian suggestions sympathetically when they wxre presented to him by the 
Italian ambassador on February i. The proposal of an alliance with Italy in case 
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of war with France could not, of course, be seriously discussed by a parlia¬ 
mentary government like the English, but the other points in the Italian note 
were not objectionable. Count Corti was told that England never promised 
material assistance in view of an uncertain war, of which the object and cause 
were unknown. Furthermore, any promise even of diplomatic assistance could 
not be directed against any single power such as France. But England would 
he glad to co-operate in the maintenance of the status quo. In any case the mat¬ 
ter would have to be discussed in the cabinet. 

The cabinet, when it met on February 2, approved the reply given by 
Salisbury. In the meanwhile Bismarck had been informed of the negotiations. 
He promptly began to use his influence to bring them to a successful close. 
Hatzfeldt was instructed to take the matter up with Salisbury, and Bismarck 
himself took the unusual step of calling personally on the British ambassador. 
He spent an hour urging the need for an agreement between England and 
Italy. In his instructions to Hatzfeldt he pointed out that a great power like 
England could ncjt hold itself aloof from the [)roblems of European politics 
without exposing itself to the danger of coalitions, which would be incompatible 
w'ith England's own interests. Germany, for example, could not afford to op¬ 
pose the French desires in Egypt or the Russian designs in the East unless Eng¬ 
land could be depended upon to support the treaty seiilcmcnts and the status 
quo. Germany had nothing to gain by war with France or Russia, and, since 
she herself had no interests in Egypt or the East, she would have to purchase 
peace by concessions to these two powers, even at the expense of the Sultan. 
Austria was hardly strong enough to protect her own interests against Russia. 
The friendship of Italy would help her and give her greater confidence. This 
would be even more true if England stood behind Italy and if the latter had the 
assurance that the British fleet would fight by the side of the Italian. Unless 
the English supported Italy, the Italian fleet would not be strong enough against 
the French to enable Italy to take upon herself the dangers which threatened 
Austria. Germany could hardly do more than keep France in check, but 
so long as she fulfilled this function, England and Italy would have 
greater freedom of action. In combination with Austria they would be able 
to prevent a breach of [)eacc by Russia. 7 'hus the balance of power would be 
restored.* 

Salisbury recognized the force of these arguments, but he pointed out to 
Hatzfeldt that, even though the assistance of England might be confidently 
looked for to maintain the status quo in the Mediterranean and might very 
probably be looked for if France were to attack Italy, it was very unlikely to be 
given if Italy made an aggressive war on France, even if Italy attacked in order 
to anticipate an attack from France. England, said Salisbury, had an earnest 
horror of the possible calamities of w'ar. To which Hatzfeldt replied by renewed 
asseverations of Germany’s pacific intentions. The prime minister, however, 
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felt that there was great anxiety in the tone of the ambassador’s remarks, and 
that he betrayed a disposition to press the idea that the beginner of actual 
operations was not necessarily the aggressor/ 

The negotiations now proceeded apace. Robilant raised no objections to 
Salisbury’s reservations. The form of the agreement was a matter of indifference 
to him, and he did not press the idea of an offensive and defensive alliance 
against France. Bismarck argued that if the agreement were consummated, 
France could by that very fact be kept in order. Salisbury’s request for an as¬ 
surance that the agreement would in no way be aimed at Austria was readily 
granted by Robilant. By February lo the English draft was complete and 
was approved by parliament. The actual exchange of notes took place on 
February 12. 

Curiously enough, the English note was not drawn in exactly the same 
terms as the Italian. The latter was practically in the form of the original 
draft, excepting that the important fourth article had been modified to meet 
the English objections. The final Italian version of this article read; “ In general, 
and to the extent that circumstances .shall permit, Italy and England promise 
one another mutual support in the Mediterranean in every difference which 
may arise between one of them and a third power.” The English reply began by 
discussing this last article of the Italian note: “ The statement of Italian policy 
which is contained in Your Excellency’s despatch of the 12th of February has 
been received by H. M.’s Government with great satisfaction, as it enables them 
to reciprocate cordially Count Robilanl’s friendly sentiments and to express 
their own desire to co-operate generally with the Government of Italy in matters 
of common interest to the two countries. The character of that co-operation 
must be decided by them, when the occa.sion for it arises, according to the 
circumstances of the ca.se.” 

The whole wording of the English reply was more informal than that of 
the Italian note. Salisbury was anxious to avoid high-sounding and impressive 
terminology, and to save him.sclf from constitutional difficulties in the future. 
But it must not be .supposed that he was trying to evade the issue. He wrote 
to Queen Victoria that the Engli.sh reply was so drawn “ as to leave entirely 
unfettered the discretion of your Maje.sty’s Government, as to whether, in any 
particular case, they will carry their support of Italy as far as ‘ material co¬ 
operation.’ But, short of a pledge upon this .subject, it undoubtedly carries very 
far the relations plus intimes which have been urged upon us. It is as close an 
alliance as the Parliamentary character of our in.stitutions will permit. Your 
Majesty’s advisers recommend it on the whole as necessary in order to avoid 
serious danger. If, in the present grouping of nations, which Prince Bismarck 
tells us is now taking place, England was left out in isolation, it might well 
happen that the adversaries, who are coming against each other on the Conti¬ 
nent, might treat the English Empire as divisible booty, by which their dif- 
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fcrences might be adjusted; and, though England could defend herself, it would 
be at fearful risk and cost/’ ^ 

The phrase promising support “ to the extent that circumstances shall per¬ 
mit,” or “ according to the circumstances of the case,” is found in similar form 
in Article IV of the separate Italian-Ckrman Treaty signed on February 20 
and discussed above. There the German government promised support for 
Italy’s desire for territorial guarantees after a war w'ith France, “ in a measure 
compatible with circumstances.” It is a phrase of the greatest utility in diplo¬ 
macy, for it always leaves a loop-hole. Promises conditioned by this reservation 
are likely to be of little or no value. They are there merely to give vague agree¬ 
ments an appearance of substantiality which they do not really possess. The 
English assurances to Italy could always be evaded. Take the passage in the 
English note which says that “ the character of that co-operation must be de¬ 
cided by them.” To the average reader the “ them ” refers to the English gov¬ 
ernment. Yet Salisbury admitted that the Italian reading, by which it referred 
to both governments, was justifiable. The uncertain phraseology was allowed 
to stand because it would enable the English ministers to put their own con¬ 
struction u[)on it when pressed for information by parliament.^ 

In other words, the effort to read this or that into the terms of agreements 
of this sort is a mistaken effort. It was not intended that the provisions of these 
engagements should ever lead to action. They were meant as a deterrent. For 
the English and Italians the First Mediterranean Agreement was intended to 
check in advance any French designs in Tripoli or Morocco and to present a 
united front in the Egyptian question. At the same lime it represented a con¬ 
necting link between England and the Triple Alliance, which might, even¬ 
tually, be extended. That Salisbury had this idea in mind is clear from the 
documents, and his apologist tells us of his great interest at that time in assuring 
the stability of the Triple Alliance and preventing Italy’s withdrawal from it.* 

The same attitude was taken by Italy, which had, even in the Triple Alliance 
Treaty of 1S82, indicated anxiety to associate England with the continental 
grouping. In 1887 Robilant expressed the desire that this Mediterranean Agree¬ 
ment should be added to the renewed Triple Alliance. This Bismarck refused, 
because he was unwilling, on account of Russia, to associate Germany too ob¬ 
viously with the anti-Russian group.^ But Depretis was right when he told the 
Italian cabinet in February 1887 that Robilant had attained what no cabinet 
had dared hope for from England, security for the Italian position on land and 
on sea.’"' 

^ Letters of Queen Victoria, I, pp. 271--2. On the ncj^dtiations see, further. Die Grosse Polity, 
IV, chapter xxvi, passim. The texts cif the notes arc in Pribram, op. cit., I, pp. 95 “ 7 * 

^ Die Grosse Poiitii^, IV, No. 890. 

® Ibid., No. 892; Anonymous: “The Marquis of Salisbury" {Quarterly Review, CXCVl, 
October 1902, pp. 663-4). 

^ Die Grosse Politi^, IV, No. 890. 

^ Chiala: Pagine di Storia, III, p. 703. 
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For Bismarck himself the moral value of the connexion was of considerable 
importance, and for that reason he had furthered it to the best of his ability. 
In the first place it enabled him to make far-reaching promises of German 
support for Italy’s North African policy in order to effect the renewal of the 
Triple Alliance. Furthermore, the association of Knglantl with the Triple 
Alliance gave him a certain contact and control over English policy, which 
was now definitely committed to the anti-French direction. Ihit, above all, 
it seems that Bismarck had the East in view. The agreement was intended, 
by him, to furnish “ a basis of defence upon which Austria could stand in case 
of necessity.” ’ He had here a combination that would serve as a check on 
France, but could, so he hoped, be extended to serve as a check against Russia. 
England was relieving Germany of part of her obligations to suppcjrt Italy, 
and he hoped that she could be brought to do the same with respect to Austria. 
And all the time Germany could manage to avoid out and out hostility to 
Russia. Bismarck was playing with the finesse of an expert chess-player. I'hcrc 
was certainly a tinge of duplicity in the whole procedure, but this was redeemed 
by the fact that the great chancellor was working for European peace. 

Even before the signature of the English-Italian agreement the English 
government had again approached Austria, asking how it could help in the 
event of a war between Russia and Austria. Kalnoky was evasive, as on 
earlier occasions. He feared that the English were trying to put Austria forward. 
But Salisbury, though discouraged, did not give up hope. The agreement with 
Italy was communicated to Vienna on February 19. Bismarck had already in¬ 
formed Kalnoky in great confidence some days earlier and had made clear 
the desirability of cultivating the connexion with England. Kalnoky therefore 
wrote to London expressing Austrian approval of the engagements and stating 
that there was no obstacle to a similar agreement between England and Austria, 
“if circumstances demanded it.” He was evidently not very enthusiastic and 
would have preferred an arrangement by which Austria would be definitely 
assured of British military support, an arrangement, loo, which would bind 
any British government. Salisbury, however, pointed out that such a pact 
would be impossible without consulting parliament. Italy had not been prom¬ 
ised material support either. The thing to do would be to make an agree¬ 
ment concerning political aims and to effect unity of policies. It was true that 
in order to help Austria against Russia in the Black Sea it would be necessary 
for England to be able to get there. This would make an arrangement with 
Turkey in regard to the passage of the Dardanelles and Bosporus desirable.® 

Nothing seems to have been done about the proposed agreement with the 
Porte, or about any project of military co-operation, though Bismarck urged 
the need for some action. But on March 5 Salisbury invited the Austrian 

' Die Crosse PoUtif{, IV, No. mar^iniilia. and 

- W. N. Mcdlicott: “The Mediterranean Ajjrccinents” {Slavonic Review, V, pp. 66-88, June 
1926); Die Crosse Politif^, IV, chapter xxvii; Letters of Queen Victoria, I, p. 276. 
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government to adhere to the English-Italian agreement. Bismarck gave his 
approval, though he was anxious not to put himself forward unless absolutely 
necessary to induce the Austrians to accept: “We must try to keep our hands 
free for the time being, so that we shall not be drawn in at once if it comes to a 
break with Russia in matters of the East, for we need all our forces against 
France. If we can stand aloof in a war of Austria and her allies against Russia, 
we can spare ourselves a war with France, because France will not be able to 
go to war, so long as we remain neutral and arc not drawn into the struggle. If 
we make Russia distrustful by participating in the English-Italian-Austrian 
negotiations, it will hardly be possible for us not to become involved in a war 
with Russia, and then we shall be putting France in a very favourable position. 
It cannot be doubted for a moment that France will attack as so(.)n as we get 
into armed conflict with Russia. ... If we maintain the political attitude I 
have sketched, it is very likely that each of the two wars with which Europe is 
threatened can be fought separately." Austria should not forget that, if England 
were turned away, Salisbury would be likely to seek support against Russia 
among the Balkan states and encourage them in designs that would be to 
the detriment of Austria.^ 

In the meanwhile Kalnoky himself had followed up the English offer. The 
difficulty with a simple acceptance of the Englislvltalian agreement, he pointed 
out, lay in the fact that it gave greater assurances to Italian than to Austrian 
interests. England promised to “ act ” in Mediterranean affairs, but with respect 
to the Black Sea and the iEgcan she simply expressed a “ wish ” that they 
should remain in the same hands as before. Austria had little interest in the 
problems of the Mediterranean, but great interest in the Near East. Salisbury 
had foreseen this objection and was prepared to meet it with concessions, for 
he agreed with Kalnoky that England had an equal interest in the Near East. 
In fact, Salisbury’s object was to establish a common policy with Austria on 
just this question. The agreement with Italy was meant merely as a starting- 
point. There was no further obstacle to the Austrian adhesion, which took place 
on March 24, 18S7. The wording brings out the important extension of the 
agreement so far as England was concerned. In the Austrian note it is stated: 
“Although the questions of the Mediterranean in general do not primarily 
affect the interests of Austria-Hungary, my government has the conviction that 
England and Austria-Hungary have the same interests so far as concerns the 
Eastern question as a whole, and therefore the same need of maintaining the 
status quo in the Orient, so far as possible, of preventing the aggrandizement 
of one power to the detriment of others, and consequently of acting in concert 
in order to ensure these cardinal principles of their policy.” 

To this the English cabinet replied: The British government “are fully 

^ Die Grasse IV, Nos. 900—1; Holborn: Deutschland und die Tiirl^ei, pp. 53 ^* 

Salisbury, at the time, was really encoura^iing the formation of a Balkan league (Driault and 
f.iicTiticr, op. cic., IV, p. 248). 
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convinced that, in respect to the political future of the territories which are 
washed by the Mediterranean and the adjacent seas, the interests of Austria- 
Hungary are closely related to those of Great Britain and Italy. It is rather, 
however, with the Euxine and the yEgcan than with the western portion of the 
Mediterranean that the policy of Austria is engaged. But in respect to the terri¬ 
tories on those seas whose political status more specially affects the interests of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the objects of English and Austrian policy are 
the same, and the principles which ought to guide it are clearly indicated in the 
communications to which Count Kalnoky has expressed his willingness to ad¬ 
here. Without determining beforehand the character which the co-operation of 
the two powers ought in any particular contingency to take, the efforts of 
H. M.’s Government in harmony with those of the Austro-Hungarian Govern¬ 
ment will be constantly directed to secure in these regions the maintenance, so 
long as it shall be possible, of the status quo, and, should that unhappily cease 
to be possible, the prevention of the growth of any novel domination hostile 
to the interests of the two countries.” ^ 

While the negotiations for the adherence of Austria to the English-Italian 
agreement were under way, discussions were also taking place between Rome 
and Madrid. In September 1886 the Spanish government had expressed the 
desire for an understanding, but these approaches had been c(X)lly treated by 
Robilant, who was suspicious of Spain’s designs in Morocco. Then, on Novem¬ 
ber 29, the Spanish foreign minister, Senor Morct, came forward with the sug¬ 
gestion that Spain be admitted to the Triple Alliance. When the question was 
raised in Berlin, Bismarck referred the Spanish government to Rome. Little 
is known of these negotiations, which do not appear to have become serious 
until March 1887. On March 11 the Italian government drew up a projected 
agreement which envisaged the adhesion of Spain to the Triple Alliance. This 
idea was rejected by Bismarck, who considered the situation in Spain to be too 
uncertain and recommended a simple agreement between Madrid and Rome. 
An exchange of notes between these two cabinets took place on May 4, 1887. The 
Spanish note stated, among other things, that “ Spain will not lend herself as 
regards France, in so far as the North African territories among others arc 
concerned, to any treaty or political arrangement whatsoever which would be 
aimed directly or indirectly against Italy, Germany, and Austria, or against any 
one of these powders,” and that “ Spain will abstain from all unprovoked attack, 
as well as from all provocation.” 

The Italian government accepted these provisions and pledged reciprocity, 
but at the same time reserved the right to examine, in full agreement with 
Germany and Austria, whether and to what extent “ there might be need, ac¬ 
cording to circumstances, to enter into further concert with the cabinet of 
Madrid in order the better to assure the purpose which it too has in view.” The 
notes were communicated to Vienna and Berlin, and both Austria and Ger- 
^ Texts in Pribram, op. cit., I, pp. 98 ff.; Die Grosse PolitH, IV, Nos. 90$-6. 
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many acceded lo the agreement on May 21,1887. On June 13 the British govern¬ 
ment was informed of what had taken place, and Salisbury expressed his full 
sympathy with the agreement.’ 

The upshot of these numerous agreements was that they aimed at the pres¬ 
ervation of the status quo in the Mediterranean and made a French forward 
policy there almost impossible. Bismarck has been called the spiritual father 
of the whole policy, and no doubt he was. For him the connexion of the powers 
whose interest it was to check French colonial enterprise was of value, for in 
case of need the same combination could be used to bring pressure upon France 
if she attempted to stir even upon the continent. 

An interesting indication of this possibility is to be found in the discussion 
regarding England’s stand towards a violation of Belgium’s neutrality. As the 
danger of a Franco-German war became acute, the Belgian government, which 
had been very lax in its military preparations, was greatly concerned at the 
prospect of the violation of its territory by either France or Germany. That an 
invasion would take place seemetl almost a foregone conclusion, for both the 
CJermans and the French had fortified their frontiers so strongly that neither 
could hope to get past the forts of the other. The Belgians had relied upon 
evcnuial English aid, the more so as in 1870 Lord Granville had demanded 
from both the German and the French governments a promise that Belgian 
neutrality would be respected. On January 4 and again on the 13th Bismarck 
had instructed the minister at Brussels to secure from the Belgian government 
a statement as to how, where, by what lime, and by what means Belgium in¬ 
tended to defend her neutrality. A high official of the Belgian foreign office 
thereu|)on approached the British minister. Lord Vivian, on January 27. The 
latter assured him that in case of war Belgium could count on English support, 
even though England had few forces at her disposal and the Belgians would, 
at the start, have to defend themselves. 

Then, quite unexpectedly, there appeared in the London Standard, on Feb¬ 
ruary 4, a letter signed “ Diplomaticus,” and a leading article dealing with the 
subject of England’s attitude towards the eventual violation of Belgian neu¬ 
trality. The Standard was regarded as the mouthpiece of the Salisbury gov¬ 
ernment, and for that reason great significance was attached to its utterances. 
“ Diplomaticus,” after reviewing the general situation, stated with undiplomatic 
hluntness that, “ however much England might regret the invasion of Belgian 
territory by either parly to the struggle, she could not take part with France 
against Germany (even if Germany were to seek to turn the French flank by 
pouring its armies through the Belgian Ardennes), without utterly vitiating and 

^ Texts in Pribram, op. cit., I, pp. ii6ff. Of the negotiations little is known, but sec the 
account in Triitzschlcr: Bismarck and die Kriegsgejahr vom ]ahre tSSj, pp. 70--2, which is based 
on unpublished German papers. Sec also Albert Mousset: UEspagne et la politique mondiale (Paris, 
•*^ 2 }), pp. 6(>“72; Conde de Rornanones: Ims Responsabilidades politicas del antiguo Regimen 
(Madrid, 1924), pp. 15 ff.; Angel Marvaud; “/-j Politique exthictire de I'Espagne” {Revue des 
Sciences politiques^ I, pp. 41-74. January-March 1927). 
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destroying the main purposes of English policy all over the world/’ After all, 
he argued, “ the temporary use of a right of way is something dillcrent from a 
permanent and wrongful possession of territory/’ The writer of the leading 
article subscribed to this view-juunt and concluded that “ it would be madness 
for us to incur or assume responsibilities unnecessarily, when to do so would 
manifestly involve our participation in a tremendous war/’ Other news[)apers 
and periodicals joined in, the Liberal Pull Mull Cnrzcttc even maintaining that 
there was no Englislt guarantee to Belgium. Sir (diaries Dilkc, who himself 
believed that England should stand in support ol Belgian neutrality, was 
obliged to admit, in the Fortnightly Rcuiciu, in June, that it had become clear 
that if Belgium was to be saved, it was not by England: “ My tjuestion whether 
we intend to fight for Belgium according to our treaty obligations, or to throw 
treaty obligations to the winds under some convenient pretext, is already 
answered." 

The Belgian government was greatly alarmed by the view-point set forth 
in the Standard and supported by so much of the English press. It therefore 
approached the British minister again, but found that his attitude, too, had 
changed. His view now was that Belgium would do best to prepare as though 
she would have to act alone. Considering all this, it is hardly possible to take 
the denials of the British government during the World War very seriously. 
The Belgian government straightway initiated measures to strengthen the army 
and especially to refortify the strong places of the Meuse, like Namur and 
Liege. Bismarck welcomed tltese measures of preparation. It is absolutely cer¬ 
tain that the German military authorities did nca, at this time, include the 
invasion of Belgium in their plans of campaign, just as Bismarck had no in¬ 
tention whatever of taking the offensive against France. The Belgian govern¬ 
ment was assured by Bismarck that Belgian neutrality would not be violated, 
and the Berlin Post on February 24 stated, in what was clearly an inspired 
article, that Germany would not wage a preventive war, neither would she start 
a conflict with the violation of a European treaty. Since no war resulted, the 
whole incident is of rather academic interest, excepting as it bears on the 
English attitude in 1914. Here the matter has been brcuight uj> chiefly to show 
how the connexion of England with Italy and indirectly with the Triple Alli¬ 
ance was bound to colour her attitude towards the Franco-CTcrman problem.^ 

To return to the Mediterranean agreements. Apart from the effect which 
these engagements might have had on the European situation they contained a 

^ The lieljjian pniblcrn is well cliscus.sctl by Triiizschlcr, op. cit., pp. 52’ 5, who makes use of 
some unpublished documents. The articles in the Standard are reprinted in full in C. P. San;;cr and 
H. T. f. Norton: England*s Guarantee to Belgium and Luxemburg (New York, 1015), pp. 99-107. 
Material published from the Berdan archives durinir the World War may be found in Bernard 
Schwcrtfcijer; Der Geisiige Kampf ttm die Verletzung der belgischcn Neutralitat (Berlin, iqiq), 
pp. 104-13. On the (irrinan plans of campaiiin sec 11 . von Kiihl: Der deutache Generalstab in 
Vorbereitung und Durchjiihrung des Weltkricges (Berlin. 1920), pp. Graf Multke: Die 

deutschen rlufmarsrbplane. iHyi-iHijO (Berlin, 1929), pp. 122 ff. 
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valuable promise for the future. The exchange of notes between London and 
Vienna had already brought the Near Eastern possibilities of the new grouping 
prominently to the fore. If the policy involved could be further developed in 
the same direction, so much the better, for the really important thing was to 
build up a barrier against Russia. Germany alone could hold France in check, 
and, besides, France would not be likely to move unless Russia stirred. Pending 
the completion of this highly complex but extraordinarily interesting interna¬ 
tional system Bismarck was anxious to maintain good relations with Russia. 
For that reason he kept out of the Mediterranean Agreement. He acceded to the 
Italian-Spanish understanding only with reluctance, regretting the complica¬ 
tion of the system in this way. But this was a relatively unimportant aspect 
of the problem. In the major operations the German chancellor acted behind 
the scenes. By May 1SS7 France was completely hedged about. Had .she at¬ 
tempted to move, she would have found herself entirely surrounded by the 
members of a coalition determined to maintain the status quo and prevent her 
taking action. 
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O N FEBRUARY 20, 1 887, THE VERY DATE OF THE RENEWAL OF THE TRIPLE 
Alliance, there appeared in the Nord, a Russian official paper published 
in Brussels, an article purporting to define the policy of the Russian 
government. “ Russia,” it said, “ will henceforth watch the events on the Rhine 
and will relegate the question of the East to the background. Russia’s interest 
forbids her observing the same benevolent neutrality as in 1870 in the event 
of another Franco-German war. The St. Petersburg cabinet will, under no 
circumstances, permit a further weakening of France. In order to preserve her 
liberty of action, Russia will avoid all conflict with Austria and England and 
will allow events in Bulgaria to lake their course.” 

This was an accurate definition of the policy which Katkov had been 
advocating for the past several months. Its official adoption would have meant 
the victory of the journalist over the foreign minister. As a matter of fact, 
however, the article was a ruse, for which the foreign minister, Giers, dis¬ 
claimed all responsibility.’ And in any case even a victory for Katkov would 
have come too late. There was not going to be a Franco-German war. The 
elections for the C^erman Reichstag indicated that the army bill would be 
passed, and the conclusion of the Triple Alliance and the Mediterranean 
Agreement had completely altered the complexion of international affairs. 
Though the texts of these agreements were kept rigorously secret, the fact of 
the renewal of the Triple Alliance had been published almost at once, and 
rumours of the Mediterranean Agreement had leaked out in the Paris press, 
probably through indiscretions at London. It appears, in fact, that the French 
government was pretty well-informed of what was going on and had a fairly 
accurate idea of the terms of the Triple Alliance.® 

Whatever information the government may have had, it certainly served 
to dampen its ardour for an agreement with Russia. Flourcns became rather 
uncomfortable about the violence of the Pan-Slav affection for France and 
especially for Boulanger.* It was probably this anxiety that led the cabinet 
to send the famous builder of the Suez Canal, Ferdinand de Lesseps, to 

^ Schweinitz: Denf{wurdigl(aten, 11 , p. 335; Cyon, op. cit., p- 239. 

- Charles Mouy: Souvenirs ei causeries d*tm diplomate, pp. 228-9. Moiiy was French 
ambassador at Rome. See also Newton; Lord Lyons, II, pp. 390, 398-i>. 

^ Toutain, op. cit,, p. a 16. 
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Berlin in March. Ostensibly his mission was to award the French ambassador 
at Berlin a high order in the Legion of Honour. But a meeting with Bis¬ 
marck was arranged for. The chancellor told him that he was glad to see 
him, since “ the great cloud ” had now been dispelled. No one wanted peace 
more than he did. But for a moment he had thought it would be neces¬ 
sary to take up arms to resist a French attack.* His altitude towards the French 
situation had not really changed, for he still felt that trouble might arise if 
Boulanger remained in office. This is well brought out by his conversation 
with Crown Prince Rudolf of Austria, who came to Berlin in March to attend 
the jubilee of the old Emperor. 

Rudolf was known to cherish distinct sympathies for France and to look 
upon Germany with some suspicion. Like many prominent Austrians he be¬ 
lieved. that Bismarck was seeking a pretext for war with France, and that war 
was inevitable for that reason. If war broke out, it was to be expected that 
Russia would attack Austria, and the great question in the minds of all Aus¬ 
trian statesmen was how much support could be expected from Germany. 
They had been warned by Bismarck that it would not be much, and for that 
reason Rudolf was an ardent advocate of a close understanding between 
Austria, Germany, England, and Italy. The great problem was how to re¬ 
strain Russia, for there was no denying that at the moment “ Russia played 
the first fiddle in Europe, and was the strongest power and imposed her will 
on the rest; and that this would remain a constant danger, as she could get 
France to join her whenever she liked.” Only the alliance of the four powers 
could keep her in check." 

The chancellor began by assuring his interlocutor that he did not desire 
war and that Germany was not a predatory state. The military men were 
trying to force action upon him, but he was insisting on peace. Germany would 
attack no one, and if France and Russia did not begin a war, peace would 
be maintained for a long time. So far as France was concerned, everything 
depended on whether Boulanger succeeded in acquiring more influence and 
power. If he did, war would be almost certain, and Germany would need 
most of her forces in the West. For that reason Austria should strive to estab¬ 
lish a strong coalition so that she could shoulder the war with Russia even 
without much German help. Time and again he referred to the Mediterranean 
Agreement. Then, turning to Russia, he remarked that he was not at all 
certain what her attitude would be. In the beginning of a Franco-German 
war she would probably remain neutral, but if things took a bad turn for 
France, the nationalists in Russia would probably force the Tsar to save France 
from annihilation. It might also be that Russia would, from the start, direct 
her efforts against Austria. But it was more likely that she would try to utilize 

* Bismarck: Wert^e, VIII, p. 556. 

* Ponsonby: Ijettcrs of the Empress ErcdencK, pp. 2x0-11 (remarks of Rudolf to the German 
Crown Prince before his interview with Bismarck). 
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the opportiinily to advance in the East, to occuj)y Bulgaria or ap|)roacli Con¬ 
stantinople. In that ease his advice to Austria would be to let the Russians 
enter the “mouse-trap” and embroil themselves with the Roumanians and 
Bulgarians. The 1 urks also would come in and England would have to 
act to protect her interests, whether she liked it or not. The Austrians should 
he. well prepared and then wail until the English fired the first shot. If Austria 
acted first, there would be always the danger that the English would remain 
idle spectators. In Italy he had little confidence, but she must be made reliable 
and must be bound to the central powers with presents such as Nice, Corsica, 
Albania, and the North African coast. Peace, he thought, was secure for the 
year 1887, but there was always danger, and Austria ought to strengthen her 
military forces, for a strong army was a guarantee of peace.^ 

In other words, Bismarck still looked with uneasiness towards Paris. 
Boulanger was still the great menace, for, as the chancellor said to a friend, the 
r^ench minister of war was like a leashed dog. The other ministers were hold¬ 
ing him back and he could not gel loose from the chain. But if he did succeed 
in tearing himself loose, he could no longer take his tail between his legs and 
retreat. He would have to leap forward and attack.'*'' Germany, as he repeated 
over and over again, would not attack. 

The so-called Schnacbele incident of April 1887 has always received a good 
deal of attention from writers on Franco-German relations, some of whom g(j 
so far as to describe it as marking the height of the international tension. 
This is a great exaggeration. The episode is of secondary importance and 
interesting chiefly for the light it throws upon the policies of the French and 
German governments. Schnacbele was an Alsatian who had opted for France 
in 1871 and wdio had been made a French frontier official at Pagny-sur- 
Moscllc. There is no question whatever that he utilized his position to organ¬ 
ize and supervise an elaborate system of espionage in the two lost provinces, 
and that his reports went not only to the French ministry of the interior, but 
also to the ministry of war. For these activities the Ckrman high court at 
Leipzig had, in February 1887, ordered his arrest as soon as he appeared on 
(icrman territory. This decision was taken with the knowledge and approval 
of Bismarck.'* Schnacbele was evidently regarded as a very dangerous character. 

It seems that the French official was warned of the steps to he taken against 
him, and that he cca.scd making his usual little excursions to Metz and other 
places. But on April 20 he crossed the frontier to consult with his Cierman 
colleague about local matters. He was set upon by two men and arrested. 

^ A. F. Pribram: ** Zu’ci Gcsprache dcs I\rz/tcrzofr.< Riufo/f mil {Ostcrrcichische 

Rundschau, 1921, pp. 8-19). See also Eduard von W'crllicimcr: “ Kronprinz Rrzhtrzng Rudolf tind 
Fiirst Bismarck,*’ {Archiv fiir Bolitik nnd Gcschichfe, IV, pp. April 1925); Mitis: Kron- 

prinz Rudolf, pp. 359 flp. 

^ Ferdinand Philipp: Bismarck-Gesprdche (Dresden, 1927), pp. 86-7. Sec similar statements 
in Lucius von ballhau.seii, op. eit., [>. 37 

^ Die Grosse Politik, VI. No. 1258 and foot-note. 
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According to the French version, he had, in the struggle, carried his two 
attackers some feet over the frontier line into French territory. But Schnaebele 
himself does not appear to have been absolutely certain of this point, and the 
Germans have always insisted that the arrest took place on (jcrman territory. 
The incident created a great stir on both sides of the frontier, the French being 
generally convinced that the whole affair was a ruse by which the chancellor 
hoped to provoke the French government into rash actions which could be 
taken as a pretext for war. Fortunately President Grevy and the foreign minis¬ 
ter, Flourens, as well as the ambassador at Jicrlin, were anxious to avoid 
friction and settle the matter in an amiable way. It was their good luck that 
among Schnaebclc’s papers were found invitations from his Cicrman colleague, 
Gautsch, to cross the frontier to discuss official matters.^ These papers gave 
the whole incident a different setting. Thus far Bismarck had maintained that 
Schnaebelc’s arrest had taken place on German territory and that he must be 
tried for his subversive activities. This view-point the chancellor maintained 
throughout, but he admitted immediately when photographs of the invita¬ 
tions were shown him by the Frcncli ambassador that these documents gave 
Schnaebele what amounted to safe-conduct. The Cicrman officials had, on this 
point, been in the wrong. On April 30 Schnaebele was released." 

One thing came out very clearly in the negotiations for the settlement of this 
untoward incident, and that was Bismarck’s readiness to give the French their 
due. French writers like Albin remark on the extreme ct)rdiality and recipro¬ 
cal goodwill with which the pourparlers were carried on, and impartial recent 
writers like Cahen have completely discarded the old thesis that Bismarck 
was seeking a pretext for war. Certainly at the time neither Grevy nor 
Flourens took a tragic view of the situation. The President especially insisted 
that the thing could and should be settled in a pacific way. Goblet, the prime 
minister, however, favoured a firm stand against such provocation by Bismarck. 
After the affair had blown over, he is reported to have expressed the opinion 
that perhaps it would have been preferable to settle all these quarrels with the 
Germans by war.** 

Boulanger, it seems, desired to concentrate troops in the newly built bar¬ 
racks on the Franco-Gcrman frontier and took some steps in the direction of 
military preparation. Goblet denies absolutely that the war minister wished 
to precipitate a war, but on the other hand President Cirevy himself told 
the German ambassador somewhat later of Boulanger’s demands and insisted 
that Goblet had supported them. However this may have been, Grevy and 

1 The facsimiles of these letters are now printed in the rnicroscojiic articles of Camille Vcr^niol: 
** U Affaire Schnaebele" {Lm Revue de Vrance, II, pp. 40^-25, 645-6H, April 1 and 15, tO-9). 

2 Die Grosse Politil^, VI, Nos. 1257-64; Albin, op. cit., chapter ii; Fuller, op. cit., chapter viii; 
Vcrgniol, loc. cit. 

Bourgeois and I^a^ts, op. cit., p. 229; .sec also Goblet’s memoirs (Rene (*oblct: "Souvenirs 
de ma vie politujue: I.'Affaire Schnaebele" in Revue Politique et parlementaire, CXXXVU, ])j). 
177-97, November 10, 1928). 
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Flourens managed lo exclude Boulanger from the crucial discussions and to 
|)Ut ihcir own jwJicy into ciTect. After ihe crisis Hcrbcttc, the ambassador at 
Berlin, came to l^aris. He evidently urged once again the necessity of getting 
rid of the war minister if [)eacc was to be secured. Grevy had reached the same 
conclusion some time before. With the aid of Ferry, who was one of Boulanger’s 
most consistent opponents, a cabinet crisis was brought about. The Goblet 
ministry fell on May 16, but it was almost two weeks before anyone could be 
found with suflicient courage to form a cabinet without Boulanger. Finally 
Rouvicr look over the formation of a government, in which General Ferron 
was minister of war, while Flourens remained at the foreign oflice. The first 
critical j^hase of the Boulangist period was over.* 

Bismarck welcomed the formation of a new French cabinet without 
Boulanger, because he regarded it as an added guarantee of peace. He had 
been careful to avoid trouble with France, because he wms uncertain of the 
Russian attitude, despite the fact that the Three Emperors’ Alliance was 
not due to expire until June 1HS7. He knew perfectly well that this agreement 
was practically defunct and had already made up his mind to replace it by a 
separate Russian-German alliance if that were possilde. What would actually 
happen depended entirely upoti whether or not Katkov would be able to win 
over the Tsar to his point of view. The Cicrman chancellor watched the Giers- 
Katkov struggle with the greatest interest, and when the famous article was 
published in the Nord on February 20, he hastened to give assurances to the 
Russian government that Germany would not attack France, and that if she 
were drawn into war through the provocation of France, she would not, in 
case of victory, “ bleed her white,” but would treat her leniently, as she had 
treated Austria in i<Sh6. “We need a coujitcr-weight to England on the sea,” 
said Bismarck in this statement which was to be showm to the Tsar, “for the 
changing governments of England afford us no security over a long period.” An 
entente wdth France, even closer than in the time of Ferry, would, he asserted, 
not be out of the question." 

Bismarck’s assurances with respect to France w^erc the negative side of his 
policy. They were intended to convince the Russians that there was no need 
for anxiety in the West. The positive side of the policy is expressed in Bis¬ 
marck’s efforts to interest the Russians once more in the Near East, for there, 
he believed, they would immediately feel the need for German support and 
would come lo realize again the value of CJcrman friendship. After the 
conclusion of the Mediterranean Agreement the chancellor instructed the 
German ambassador at Constantinople not to support the Russian policy so 

^ See Die (irossc Politik., VI, Nos. 126.;, 1267, 127*51 for Itoulanccr’s attitude durinj; the 
Schnacbcic crisis. On his ovcrtlirovv see Krevcinet: Sottremrs, pp. 372 If.; Rambaud: Jules Ferry, 
pp. 430 ff.; Goblet, loc. cit. 

- Schweinitz: hriejwechsel, p. 234; Die Crosse PolitiJ^, VI, No. 1253; Waldersee: De»^- 
wurdigl(eit€n, I, pp. 3171!. 
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actively as in the past. On the other hand, he was to assist England in the 
Egyptian question more actively than before.^ Hardly a week later the am¬ 
bassador at St. Petersburg was instructed to say that Cicrmany had no objec¬ 
tion to offer even if Russia extended her influence south of Ikilgaria, to the 
Straits. Speaking to a friend at this lime, the chancellor asserted that it would 
suit him very well if Russia were to make an agreement with Turkey regard¬ 
ing the occupaiitjn of several points on the Dardanelles, for this “would give 
Germany the opportunity to mobilize England.” " When, early in April, the 
Turks came forward with the suggestion that they be admitted to the Triple 
.\lliance, Bismarck rejected the idea, but encouraged England and Austria 
to follow it up. Nothing came of the soundings, but they illustrate the aim 
which the German chancellor was pursuing.** The policy, as aforesaid, was 
simply this: to encourage the Russians to resume their activity in the East, but 
at the same time to mobilize the new Mediterranean coalition against Russia 
and thereby prove to the Tsar that his only hope of success lay in obtaining 
CJerman support. There is no evidence that Bismarck was himself involved in 
various projects to restore Alexander of Battenberg to the Bulgarian throne in 
March and April, and Lord Salisbury was certainly wrong in supposing that 
the German statesman’s game was to involve Russia deeply in Bulgaria in 
order to get a free hand for a reckoning with France. The policy was much 
more subtle. Bismarck’s eye was not fixed on the West, but on the East, for in 
his o[)inion “ the decision on war or peace depends exclusively upon the feeling 
and decision of the Emj)eror of Russia.” 

By this time the tide of battle in the Giers-Katkov conflict had already 
begun to turn. I'he Tsar was outraged by a violent article in the Moscotv 
Cazette of March 7, in which Katkov delivered an uncompromising attack on 
the Three Emperors’ Alliance and demanded once more that Russia retain 
a free hand. Alexander insisted that the famous journalist be warned, and 
declared roundly that he would not accept dictation in foreign policy. The 
warning as originally planned was toned down somewhat, but the Tsar him¬ 
self remonstrated with Katkov when the latter came to St. Petersburg at 
the end of March. The Moscow influence was clearly waning and the stormy 
period of Russian politics drew to a close when Saburov was called to ac¬ 
count for having communicated the text of the Three Emperors’ Alliance to 
Katkov." 

^ Die Grasse Politik, V, No. 1007; IV, No. 80S; Radowit/: Anfzeichnttngen, 11 , p. 2r)7. 

- Triitzschlcr: Bismarct^ twd die Kriegsgefahr des jahres iHHy, p. 62; WaUlcrscc, op. cit.. J, 
P* 317- 

Trut'/schicr, op. cit., pp. 87 -8. 

^ Schweinitz: Denkwiirdigkeiten^ II, p. ^39. The Bulgarian projects and Lord Salisbury’s 
susjncions arc discu.sscd, on the basis of unj)ulilishcd material, in Corti; Alexander von Battenberg, 
pp. 2Q5-.:{oi. Sec also the \jetters of Queen Victoria, Tliird Series, Volume I (New York. 1930), 
pp. 294--5; and the able criticism in Triitzschlcr, op. cit., pp. 91-4. 

•"’See especially Urunin^: Die russische offentUche \feinung, pp. no IT.; Pobicdonost.sev: 
Memoircs, pp. 41 o ff., 466 fl. 
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Tlic viciory of the Russian foreign minister over his attackers was a matier 
()l supreme significance for the shaping of international relations, for Giers 
had no use whatever for the idea of a Franco-Russian alliance, which was so 
popular in Russian society and in the army. He did not even believe in Katkov^ 
theory that Russia sliould retain a free hand and direct her attention to the 
development of the situation in the West. He had no faith whatever in the 
current belie! that Hismarck was planning a preventive war against his French 
neighbour. Quite the contrary, if Giers had had his way, he would have 
|)rocccded with the renewal of the Three Emperors’ Alliance; that is, he 
would have tried to patch up the differences between Russia and Austria in 
order to maintain the “triangular rampart” of the three cm[)ires against all 
subversive tendencies. In the middle of March he spoke to the German charge 
d'affaires of the desirability of continuing the agreement between the three 
powers, though he realized fully the diiriculties presented by the inclusion of 
Austria. Evidently this broaching of the eptestion was due to Giers’s desire to 
iK) something to regulate the Ihilgarian problem. Without the suj^port of Ger¬ 
many little was to be done, but Bismarck had made it clear by repeated state¬ 
ments that he was only too ready to assist the R.ussians in the execution of any 
j)!ans they might advance. The Russian scheme was to replace the Bulgarian 
regency with a single regent designated by the Russian government. Efforts 
to convince the Sultan of the advantages of such an arrangement had failed 
com[)lcteIy, and in the middle of April Giers a|)proachcd the Germans with 
a request that they use their influence. Bismarck seized the opportunity to 
indicate his sincere goodwill towards Russia. All he asked was that Giers 
should bring forward a concrete proposal. After that Germany would support 
it to the utmost. Indeed, the chancellor even offered to send his son Herbert 
to London to persuade the English government of the Russian view-point.’ 

With this projected co-operation in the Bulgarian affair as a background 
the negotiations between the two governments were begun. On April 2:5 the 
Russian ambassador at Berlin, Count Paul Shuvalov, and (licrs himself went 
over the matter with the Tsar. Alexander flatly refused to consider the renewal 
of the agreement with Austria and was evidently supported in his view by 
Shuvalov. Soon afterwards the Austrian ambassador was politely told that 
there could be no thought of continuing the connexion. But the Tsar agreed 
that an alliance with Germany was desirable and atuhorized the beginning 
of negotiations. For two weeks Giers and Shuvalov went over the situation. 
Apparently Shuvalov wished to start where his brother Peter had left off in 
January, but Giers, as usual, was moderate in his desires. The instruction with 
which Shuvalov went to Berlin in the first week of May set forth as Russia s 
objects: (i) to surround the maintenance of peace with solid guarantees, indis¬ 
pensable to the development of Russia’s military, naval, and financial strength, 
and to guard Russia against the danger of European coalitions by sincere 

^ Pie Grusse Holiti/i, V, Nos. 1034 ff. 
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and firm alliance with the most powerful of the neighbouring states, whose 
influence was at the time decisive in most questions arising in Europe and 
even in the Orient; (2) to prevent any arbitrary alteration of the territorial 
status quo in the Balkan Peninsula and to cause it to be recognized that a 
preponderant influence on Russia’s part in the two Bulgarias was legitimate; 
(3) guarantee as far as possible the inviolability of the Straits by assuring 
Russia of the firm support of Germany in pnx:laiming in decided terms, and in 
case of need enforcing, respect for this principle on the part of Turkey and of 
all the powers signatory to the treaties in which it had been embodied.’ 

These points, with the exception of the second, which would cause no 
difficulty, \vere essentially the same as those pursued by the Russian govern¬ 
ment in negotiating the agreement of 1881. The discussions, therefore, should 
have run smoothly. In reality they were very trying. Not that Bismarck objected 
to the exclusion of Austria. On the cojitrary he seems to have regarded this 
matter with great equanimity, probably because he had come to realize the 
danger of Austria’s efforts to extend German obligations under the treaty of 
1879 to include support for Austria’s Balkan policy. He w'as already pressing 
upon Kalnoky the desirability of publishing the text of the Austrian-Clerman 
Alliance in order to [)Ut an end to exaggerated notions regarding its scope." 
The difficulties in the negotiations with Shuvalov arose rather from the efforts of 
the latter to sell Russia’s friendship dearly and extract additional concessions. 

The conferences between the two men began on May 11 and lasted until 
May 18, Shuvalov began by recalling to Bismarck his oft-repeated statements 
that Germany w^ould not attack France, and then jiointed out that, in his under¬ 
standing, w'hat Germany wanted w-as an assurance of Russian neutrality in the 
event of a French attack upon Germany. He then bn^ught forw-ard and read 
a complete Russian draft for a treaty. Article I read: “If one of the High 
Contracting Parties should find itself at war w'ith a third great power, the other 
would maintain a benevolent neutrality tow^ards it and would devote its efforts 
to the localization of the conflict.” This was an exact reproduction of the first 
clause of the Alliance of the Three Emperors, excepting that it was arranged 
for two powders instead of for three. It wdll be noted that in both instances 
Russian neutrality w^as provided for a Franco-German conflict, no matter wdiich 
side was the aggressor. It gave Cicrmany an entirely free hand in the West 
and contained no indication of Russia’s desire to restrict her neutrality to the 
case of a French attack upon Germany. It seems that Giers was willing to let 
this stand as it had stood since 1881, but that Shuvalov on his own initiative 
meant to attempt to limit the Russian obligation in order to strengthen his 
bargaining power.” 

’ Goriainov, loc. cit., pp. 3^4-5. 

2 Die Crosse Politik., V, Nos. loii, hot ff. 

” Shuvalov’s reports of these conversations have been published in Krasny Arkhiv, I (1922), 
pp. 92-135. Goriainov’s account is based on these paters. The German documents contain almost no 
material on the negotiations. 
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Bismarck made no comment as Shuvalov read, but he evidently saw from 
the beginning what the Russian diplomat was aiming at. The second article 
presented no difficulty. It read: “Germany recognizes the rights historically 
acquired by Russia in the Balkan Peninsula, and particularly the legitimacy of 
her exclusive influence in Bulgaria and in Rastern Roumelia. The two courts 
engage to admit no modification of the territorial status quo of the said penin¬ 
sula without a previous agreement between them, and to oppose, as occasion 
arises, every atiemjit to disturb this status quo.'' Bismarck merely suggested 
the substitution of the phrase “ preponderant and decisive influence” for “ ex¬ 
clusive influence,” pointing out that, after all, Turkey was the suzerain power. 
In the same way he suggested that it would be better to say the “legal terri¬ 
torial status quo” rather than merely the “territorial status quo ” because the 
conditions at the moment were distinctly not legal according to the Treaty of 
Berlin. Shuvalov accepted these suggestions, admitting, incidentally, that Giers 
would have been satisfied with the phrase “ preponderant influence,” and that 
it was he who had argued for a stronger word. 

Coming to the third article, this was taken word for word from Article III 
of the Alliance of the Three Emperors, excepting that the term “ three courts” 
was changed to “two courts.” Since its importance is very great, it may be 
well to repeal it here: “The two courts recognize the European and mutu¬ 
ally obligatory character of ilie principle of the closure of the Straits of the 
Bosijorus and Dardanelles, founded on international law, confirmed by the 
treaties, and summed up in the declaration of the second plenipotentiary of 
Russia at the session of July 12 of the Congress of Berlin (Protocol 19). They 
will take care in common that Turkey shall make no exception to this rule 
in favour of the interests of any government whatever, by lending to warlike 
operations of a belligerent power the portion of her empire constituted by the 
Straits. In case of infraction, or to prevent infraction if such should be in 
prospect, the two courts will inform Turkey that they would regard her, in 
that event, as putting herself in a state of war towards the injured party, and 
as depriving herself thenceforth of the benefits of the security assured to her 
territorial status quo by the Treaty of Berlin.” 

It was this clause that gave Bismarck his opening. He repeated statements 
he had made before, to tlie effect that he was prepared to see Russia installed 
in the Straits and at Constantinople, the key to her house. Shuvalov said that 
the Russians counted on this altitude of the German government, and that 
this matter had not been included in Article III because it was feared that it 
might obscure the provisions regarding the closure of the Straits. Bismarck 
admitted the contradiction, but restated his position more forcefully than ever: 
“ Germany would have no objection to seeing you masters of the Straits, pos¬ 
sessors of the entrance to the Bosporus, and of Constantinople itself.” This 
declaration, he said, could be registered in a separate protocol, under double 
seal and the utmost secrecy. 
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Why was the German chancellor so free with other people’s property? 
Why was he so anxious to press these far-reaching concessions upon the Russian 
negotiator? The reason is not far to seek. Article I was the crux of the whole 
matter. So long as the agreement with Russia had been a tripartite one in 
which Austria was included, it had presented no difficulties. Now, however, 
its general form could not be accepted because CkTmany’s obligation to defend 
Austria against a Russian attack (alliance of 1S70) was incompatible with the 
proposed obligation to remain neutral in any war in which Russia might 
become involved with a third power. Bismarck wanted the assurance o( Russian 
neutrality in the event of any Franco-German conllict, because he knew 
how elusive a term the word “aggression " was and feared that if the Russian 
obligation w'ere limited to the case in which France was the attacker, a very 
dangerous loop-hole would be left and evasion would he almost certain. At 
the same time he was forced to ask for just this limitation of German neutrality 
in a Russian-Austrian w'ar. In order to prepare the way for this demand he 
tried to distract Shuvalov by dangling before his eyes the attractive prospect 
of a Russian (Kcupation of the Straits and Constantinople. Shuvalov, who was 
no fool, seems to have sensed the chancellor's strategy, for he immediately 
added that decisive action on Russia’s part in the Ik>s[)orus was thecjretical 
rather than probable and that therefore he could not consiilcr the advantages 
to be derived from Bismarck’s friendly assurances as of very great weight in 
Russia’s favour. 

There was no further use in trying to evade the issue. Bismarck came back 
to Article I. 'I his, he said, provided for Russian neutrality in a Franco-German 
conflict and for German neutrality in a war between Russia and a third power: 
Fngland, Turkey, Austria. But the eventuality of a war between Russia and 
Austria woiild greatly embarrass Germany, because of the Austro-C^erman 
Alliance. Shuvalov rcjdicd that Russia had no hostile intentions towards Aus¬ 
tria, but valued the continuance of the conservative understanding between 
the three empires. Russia, however, could not engage to respect the integrity of 
the Dual Monarchy under all circumstances, especially in view of Austria's 
altitude in Balkan affairs. Bismarck appreciated the pacific intentions of Rus¬ 
sia, he said, but there was no getting round Germany's obligations, and in 
order to prove it he drew' out a copy of the text of the Austro-German Alliance, 
which he read to Shuvalov from beginning to end. It was ihe first time the 
Russians learned the actual provisions, and particularly the fact that the agree¬ 
ment was directed against them exclusively. Bismarck explained in detail how 
he had been forced into this alliance by the hostile demonstrations of the 
Russians, but insisted that there was no longer anything to be done about 
it. Shuvalov on his part refused absolutely to consider the addition of a saving 
clause to Article I of the projected treaty which would relieve (Jermany of the 
obligation to remain neutral and allow her to aid Austria if Russia attacked. 
This, said the Russian negotiator, would reverse the whole sense of Article I. 
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1 hough Russia harboured no hostile intentions towards Austria, if unexpected 
complications in the I 3 alkans were to arise to trouble the relations of the two 
powers, who would be able to decide which party was the aggressor? This was 
certainly the root difficulty of the whole matter. The first conference ended 
without an agreement. 

The two statesmen devoted several more meetings to the discussion of the 
troublesome Article I. Bismarck explained once more the nature of the alliance 
with Austria and stated very categorically that if Austria embarked upon a 
policy of adventures in the Balkans, she would do so at her risk and peril. But 
he refused to entertain the suggestion that the alliance should be given up 
when it expired in nSSc), for, he pointed out, the attitude of the Russian press 
and public o[)inion was such that Germany could not afford to cut loose 
from Austria. Shuvalov on his part refused to consider a reservation to Arti¬ 
cle 1 saving Cicrmany’s obligations to Austria, unless Germany were willing 
to accept the limitation of Russia’s obligation to maintain neutrality to the 
case of a French attack upon Ciermany. Russia, he said, could not afford to see 
a mortal blow delivered at France. This approach to the problem irritated 
liismarck considerably. He did not want to accept the limitation of Russia’s 
obligation if he could help it. It was not that he was planning to attack France. 
If he had, he could have done so while the Alliance of the Three Emperors 
was still in force, for this gave Germany, at least on paper, a free hand in the 
West. His anxiety is to be explained rather in terms of Shuvalov’s anxiety. 
The difficulty would be in defining what was aggression. Bismarck feared this 
dilemma in the event of a Franco-German conflict just as Shuvalov feared it 
in the case of a Russian-Austrian clash. 

Various drafts were made in an effort to find a satisfactory solution, and 
finally Bismarck projKiscd that Article I should be made strictly defensive: 
each side should remain neutral only if the other were attacked by a third 
power. This did not suit Sliuvalov at all, for, he argued, of what advantage 
would it be to have the benefits of benevolent neutrality only in case of 
attack by some third power? Was it Russia’s fault that she had several enemies 
while Germany had only one? Could Russia bind herself, with respect to 
Austria or Turkey, to remain impassive in the face of every threat, perhaps 
even of having to meet the hostility of CGermany if she were obliged to act 
in a direction which Germany might judge to be aggressive? To this Bis¬ 
marck replied by pointing out that Russia was offering “ half-neutrality ” in 
a Franco-German war, in return for Germany’s “ half-neutrality ” in an Auslro- 
Russian war, plus her full neutrality in any conflict between Russia on the one 
hand and Turkey, England, or Italy on the other. Shuvalov could not answer 
this argument, and fell back on his instructions: “I do not feel strong enough 
to contend with you. I set things before you as they arc. ... If I insist on the 
claUsSc concerning France, it is because I know that it is a condition sine qua 
non” He produced his instructions to prove the point, and the chancello. 
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realized that further debate would be futile. Together the two men worked out 
a reservation to Article I which read, in the final version: “This provision 
would not iipply to a war against Austria or France if this war should result 
from an attack directed against one of these two latter powers by one of the 
High Contracting Parties.” 

Shuvalov returned to St. Petersburg with the draft agreed upon. Evidently 
Giers and the Tsar were satisfied with it, but Shuvalov himself hoped to extract 
more concessions yet. Germany was to be enlisted in support of Russia’s policy 
in Bulgaria, or, better yet, she was to act as vanguard for the Russian advance. 
Bismarck was to engineer the removal of the Bulgarian regency and induce the 
pow'crs as well as the Bulgarians themselves to accept the Russian candidate. 
It goes without saying that Bismarck rejected these suggestions with consider- 
able warmth. Even so, when Shuvalov finally returned to Berlin on June 12, 
he came with a proposed addition to Article 11 of the draft treaty. This stated: 
“ Germany will, as in the past, lend her aid to Russia in order to re-establish 
a regular and legal government in Bulgaria. She promises in no case to give her 
consent to the restoration of the Prince of Battenberg.” 

So much Bismarck agreed to, but the rest of it he rejected out of hand, for 
it provided that Germany should eventually oppose Baitenberg’s return if he 
were re-elected. Furthermore, in order to prevent any conflict of interest in the 
Balkans, Russia, in agreement with Germany, was to recognize the posi¬ 
tion acejuired by Austria by virtue of the Treaty of Berlin. But in case of en¬ 
croachment (empietement) Germany would warn the Vienna cabinet that 
it w'ould be acting at its own risk and peril and would announce that any 
interference with the action of Russia in Bulgaria, in Roumelia, or at Constan¬ 
tinople could never lead to the casus foederis between Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. 

Bismarck’s patience was at an end. He warned the Russians not to over¬ 
estimate the value to Germany of the treaty and indicated that if the old rela¬ 
tionship with Russia w^ere to come to an end, Germany would replace it by 
arrangements with other powers, not excluding Turkey. This was enough to 
frighten Giers, whose heart was evidently not in the policy pursued by Shuvalov. 
On June 15 the ambassador was instructed to drop the new Russian demands 
and sign the treaty. This was done on June 18. The text consisted of the three 
articles already discussed above, and three others which fixed the duration at 
three years, provided for secrecy, and set down the conditions of ratification. 
The “ additional and very secret protocol ” consisted of the German promises 
to aid in re-establishing a regular and legal government in Bulgaria and not 
to consent to the restoration of Battenberg. The second point dealt with Bis¬ 
marck’s assurances in regard to the Straits and Constantinople: “ If His Majesty 
the Emperor of Russia should find himself under the necessity of assuming the 
task of defending the entrance of the Black Sea in order to safeguard the in¬ 
terests of Russia, Germany engages to accord her benevolent neutrality and her 
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moral and diplomatic support to the measures which His Majesty may deem it 
necessary to take to control {garder) the key of his empire.” ^ 

This so-called Reinsurance Ireaty was the most famous and easily the most 
disputed agreement ever concluded by Bismarck. Its existence was made known 
in 1896 and caused considerable discussion. Since the publication of the actual 
text, in 1918, an impressive controversial literature has grown up about it. Al¬ 
most every aspect of the treaty has been minutely examined and analysed, and 
the German historical profession has been divided inio a Bismarckian and an 
anti-Bismarckian group as a result of endless attacks and vindications.- 

This is hardly the place to enter upon a microsctjpic analysis of the argu¬ 
ments that have been advanced pro and con. Criticism has centred very largely 
upon the compatibility of this agreement with Germany’s obligations to Austria. 
It has been said that Bismarck in promising support for the Russian policy in 
the Balkans was acting disloyally towards his Austrian ally. This argument 
will hardly hold water, for Bismarck had proclaimed to the world, over and 
over again, that Germany had no interests in the Near East and would not be 
drawn into a conflict concerning the Balkans. He had told the Austrian gov¬ 
ernment time and again, he had announced in the Reichst.ag on January ii, 
1887, that Germany could not support the Austrian policy in those regions. And 
besides he had repeatedly urged upon his neighbours the division of the Balkans 
into a western and an eastern part, one to be an Austrian, the other a Russian 
sphere of influence. As late as May 1887 he had told General Kaulbars in 
Berlin that this would be the best solution. It is true that neither Russia nor 
Austria accepted the proposal, but it is equally true that Bismarck made this 
division of spheres the guiding principle in determining Germany’s attitude. 
Then, too, it should be noted that in the Reinsurance Treaty Russia was left a 
free hand in Bulgaria, Eastern Roumelia, and Constantinople, all of them areas 
which Bismarck considered to lie in the eastern zone. Under the circumstances 
it is hard to see how he can be accused of having betrayed Austrian interests. 

It would be more to the point to argue that England on the one hand and 
Russia on the other were the powers that were misled. In sponsoring the Medi¬ 
terranean Agreement the German chancellor was encouraging the formation 
of a group which he hoped would serve as a check on Russian action in the 
East. Less than six months later he signed an agreement which tended to en¬ 
courage the Russians in their aspirations. There is no getting round these facts. 
But there is this to be said: Bismarck sponsored the Mediterranean Agreement, 
not for the protection of German interests, but for the protection of Austrian, 
English, and Italian interests. He would have been the last to entertain the 

^ The later negotiations may be followed in Die Grosze Poliiik, V, Nos. 1082 ff. The text of 
the treaty was first published by Goriainov, loc. cit., and is now printed in Die Grasse PoHtik and the 
Krasny Arkjkiv, 

2 The most important controversial literature is listed in the bibliographical note at the end 
of the chapter. 
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idea that this combination was for Germany of value comparable to the good 
relationship to Russia. He purchased this good relationship by giving Russia 
freedom of action in an area where Germany herself had no interests. The 
Russians asked nothing more. They never expected that the treaty would re¬ 
move the antagonism of England and Austria. What Bismarck had really done 
was to establish a sort of balance of power, a system under which Russia would 
be held in check by the Mediterranean coalition, and the peace of Europe 
preserved. 

That the German chancellor was in no way conscious of committing trickery 
is shown most clearly in his attitude towards the question of publicity. The 
Russians had stipulated from the start that the whole matter be kept rigor¬ 
ously secret. Bismarck consented, because he knew that the Tsar would never 
dare conclude such an agreement in the face of the violent anti-German feel¬ 
ing in Russia. But he would have preferred an open agreement. He was not 
in favour of mystification in any case and was not ashamed of the arrangements 
he made. Had he had his way, the Austro-German Alliance of 1879 would 
have been a public treaty approved by the parliaments of the two countries. 
At the very time when the negotiations for the Reinsurance Treaty with Russia 
were under way, he was urging upon the Austrian government the desirability 
of publishing the Austro-German Alliance and also the Austro-Russian agree¬ 
ments of 1876 and 1877. Later on he always maintained that the Austrians, had 
they known of the Reinsurance Treaty, would not have objected, for there was 
nothing in the provisions to w'hich they could have justly demurred, and at the 
same time it was a matter of consequence to the Austrians themselves that 
the German connexion with Russia should be kept intact. In this way Germany 
could act as mediator between the two Balkan rivals and prevent the differences 
between the two countries from ending in a catastrophe. 7 ’his same argument 
he advanced in discussion with Shuvalov. Kalnoky, at the time, appreciated the 
difficulties of Bismarck’s position more than have some later historians.’ 

On the surface the advantages to be derived from the treaty seem to be very 
unevenly divided between Germany and Russia, and some objection has been 
made to it on this account. The objection can easily be met, however, by recall¬ 
ing the fact that in practice many of the concessions made to Russia were 
illusory, while it was unlikely that England or Austria, if not supported by 
Germany, would actually attack Russia and thus oblige Germany to remain 
neutral. On the other hand, Bismarck placed a very high value on the Russian 
promise of neutrality if Germany were attacked by France. Even though there 
was nothing in the agreement to prevent the formation of a Franco-Russian 
alliance, the terms of the agreement did preclude a Franco-Russian combina¬ 
tion designed for offence against Germany. The German chancellor was not 
given to delusions. From the beginning he realized that an agreement with 
Rassia might go to pieces as a result of a revolution in the Tsarist Empire. But 


^ See his dispatch of Auj^ust 18, 1887, quoted by Mcdlicott, loc. cit., p. 78, note 4. 
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he thought that tlie better is the enemy of the good. Relations with Russia had a 
better chance of running smoothly with a treaty than without. It could, of 
course, be argued that in the event of a Franco-German conflict the Tsar might 
not be able to withstand the pressure of Russian public opinion and the military 
circles, and that he might be forced to intervene on the side of France despite 
the agreement with Germany. On the other hand, it was fairly clear that the 
French would not attack Germany unless they were certain of Russian support. 
That they should receive promises of such support from the Tsar was practically 
out of the question after the signature of the Reinsurance Treaty. The more 
one studies this famous document, the more one becomes convinced that it 
was the very keystone of the Bismarckian structure. With it the great chan¬ 
cellor had succeeded in completing the intricate system of checks and balances 
which was intended to preserve the peace of Europe. That Bismarck controlled 
this balance is perfectly true, but was anyone better fitted to hold the decisive 
power ? 

With tlie signature of the Reinsurance Treaty Bismarck’s system of alliances 
reached its com|)lction. On paj^cr at least, Germany’s security was provided for. 
Yet it must nf)t be supposed that the formation of the League of Peace led to a 
marked diminution of the international tension. The Reinsurance Treaty was 
kept rigorously secret and its existence could not, on that account, influence the 
movement of European opinion or allay the prevalent fears of the intinitiated. 
Though Boulanger had been excluded from the French government formed in 
May, and though the great Russian journalist Katkov died on August t, the 
agitation in both countries continued. In Paris fully half the press took the side 
of Boulanger against his opponents, and many of the leading provincial news¬ 
papers protested against his exclusion from the ministry.^ The extreme na¬ 
tionalists continued to organi7x* anti-German demonstrations, and when Bou¬ 
langer left the caj>ital in July to take over a command at Clermont-Ferrand, a 
tremendous crowd assembled at the (Lire de Lyon. For a time it seemed as 
though the affair might have serious consequences. The leaders of the move¬ 
ment, men like Dcroulede, regretted that no adequate preparations had been 
made to exploit the situation. From this incident arose the organization of a 
Boulangist party." For a while less was heard of the general, but in October the 
government was shaken by an unedifying affair. It turned out that one of the 
high officers of the general staff had been making a business of selling the 
decoration of the Legion of Honour, and that the son-in-law of President 
Grevy, M. Wilson, was implicated. This scandal led to the fall of the cabinet 
and to the resignation of the President (December 2). In the struggle for the 
succession the moderate republicans tended to support Ferry, but the royalists 
and the radicals combined against him. Hp was defeated and Sadi-Carnot be¬ 
came President. A few days later an attempt was made to assassinate Ferry, 

^ Francis l.aur: Utpoque Bottlunfris/r (Paris, 1912), pp. 

^ Ducray: Deroulide, p. 169; Frcycincl: Souvenirs, pp. 375 "^» Albin, op. cit., p. 125. 
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**le Prussien^ The incident is of special interest because, during the days before 
the election, Boulanger came to Paris. He was approached by the royalists as 
well as by the radicals and there was some talk of a coup d'etat. But the time 
was not yet ripe, and the second great wave of Boulangism was to come only 
during the year 1888.^ 

In the meanwhile DeroulMe was still busy preparing the way for the chosen 
one of the nationalists. He went to Russia in the summer of 1887 to attend the 
funeral of Katkov and took the opportunity to make a political tour. His recep¬ 
tion this time was much more enthusiastic than the year before. Military circles 
received him with open arms, and at Nizhni-Novgorod the Russian governor 
spoke with great fervour of Deroulede’s efforts to effect a Franco-Russian al¬ 
liance. The same theme was taken up again and again by the newspaper press, 
for Katkov’s death, far from entailing the collapse of the movement, had made 
it more extreme. The great journalist had asked only for a policy of the free 
hand, but his successors came out openly for an alliance with France." 

The German government protested vigorously against these excesses, but 
the foreign minister insisted that there was nothing he could do. It was the 
truth, for the agitation was supported or connivctl at by many of the most 
prominent members of the ruling caste, men like Count I'olstoi, the powerful 
minister of the interior; Constantine Pobiedonostsev, the influential adviser of 
the Tsar; General Obruchev, the chief of the general staff; and V'ishnegradski, 
the minister of finance. Giers did, howwer, affirm and reaffirm his conviction 
that the Tsar would never consider an alliance with France, despite the fact that 
the French, as he put it, kept running after him with eau de cologne in their 
hands, begging for the honour of rubbing his back.'* 

The Russian love for all things French, and the outspoken hostility displayed 
towards all things German, were so striking that it could escape no one. This 
surge of public emotion was deeply rooted and hard to define, but Bismarck 
continued to take the view that, so long as the autocracy lasted, the final deci¬ 
sion in matters of war and peace would always rest with the ruler. He relied 
upon the treaty with Russia and the T.sar’s word, but at the same time he ap¬ 
preciated the fact that the Tsar himself might be carried along by popular 
pressure. Was it not a well-known fact that Alexander II had in 1877 been car¬ 
ried into war with Turkey by the pressure of the Panslavists.^ 

The German chancellor hoped to allay the suspicion and hostility of the 
Russians by affording them full support in their Bulgarian policy. The question 
had entered upon a new period of crisis when, on July 7, the Bulgarian assembly 
elected to the throne Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg-Kohary. The move was 
intended to frustrate the efforts of the Russians to set up a new regency under 
General Ernroth, and it succeeded. Ferdinand, a member of the great Coburg 

^ Mermeix (Gabriel Tcrrail): J.es Cottlisses dtt Boulangisme (Paris, 1890), pp. 56(1. 

- Toutain, op. cit., pp, 264 ff.; Die Grosse Politit{, VI, Nos. 1215-16. 

^ Die Grosse Politik^, V, Nos. 1117^.; VI, Nos. 1216 IT. 
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family and a grandson of Louis Philippe of France, was an officer in the Hun¬ 
garian army. For some lime he had been angling for the Bulgarian throne in 
the hope of finding a larger field of activity, but he seems to have been chosen 
by the Bulgarian assembly simply as a last resort, after many efforts to secure 
the return of Prince Alexander had failed. Ferdinand, before accepting the 
throne, had asked the Tsar for his approval, arguing that his election would 
be the best safe-guard against the establishment of a republic in Bulgaria or 
the recall of Alexander of Battenberg. The Tsar's reply, however, had been 
very unfriendly; let the Bulgarians do what they liked; the question was whether 
the powers would tolerate their high-handedness.^ In his view the Bulgarian as¬ 
sembly had no legal standing and therefore its acts were illegal. As for Ferdi¬ 
nand, the Russians evidently regarded him as an Austrian agent. They had 
been opposed to his candidacy from the very start. 

But Ferdinand went to Bulgaria nevertheless. He had the permission of 
Francis Joseph to accept the election. Whether he received approval or support 
from Vienna it is impossible to say." In any case he seems to have regarded the 
odds as just about even, and remarked in a cynical way that even though he 
were only the flea in the car f}f the (Russian) bear, the experience ought to be 
amusing.’^ None of the powers recognized him, and even the statesmen who 
were favourably disposed towards him had doubts whether he would be able 
to maintain his position. The Russian government simply ignored him at first 
and continued its efforts to establish an Ernroth regency that might arrange 
for a new assembly and the election of a satisfactory candidate. Bismarck gave 
the Russians his full support, though he refused, as ever, to take the initiative 
and thus expose himself to the danger of being disavowed if he failed. When 
there appeared to be some danger that the Russians would settle the question 
by military action in Bulgaria, he urged upon the Austrians the necessity for 
abstention, pointing out to them that the Russians, once they were engaged 
in Bulgaria, would be much more exposed to Austrian pressure than ever 
before. It goes without saying that this view was not accepted in Vienna.^ 

The repeated efforts made by the Russian government to induce its German 
ally to take the initiative in proposing and pressing a solution of the Bulgarian 
question is sufficient indication that at St. Petersburg more had been expected 
from the Reinsurance Treaty than was actually provided for by the letter of the 
agreement. The hostility of Russian public opinion and the patent dissatisfac¬ 
tion of the government caused the German chancellor not a little uneasi¬ 
ness. Clearly it would not have been wise to stake everything on a scrap of 
paper or even on the good intentions of an autocrat who might be carried along 

^ The letters are printed in MeyendorfF: Correspondance diplomatique dc M. de Staal, I, 
PP- 353 - 4 . 

- See the cryptic letter t»f Ferdinand to Crown Prince Rudolf in Mitis: Kronzprinz Rudolf, 
PP. 37 ^> ff. 

® Sir Valentine Chirol: Fifty Years in a Changing World, p. 129. 

^ Die iirosse Politic, V, Nos. 1044 ff. 
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at any time by ihc tide of popular pressure. Bismarck therefore continued the 
policy he had already initiatetl in the spring. While supporting the Russians 
sans phrase in the Bulgarian question, he lent what encouragement he could to 
all projects for strengthening the Mediterranean combination, a coalition that 
would serve to hold the Russians in check and at the same time keep open for 
Germany a safe refuge if the alliance with Russia collapsed.‘ 

To understand the working of this policy in the latter part of 1887 it is 
necessary to recur to the troublesome Egyptian question. Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff had been carrying on negotiations at Constantinople since February and 
had succeeded, by dint of great patience, in concluding with the Porte on 
May 22 the convention which bears his name. I'he agreement hinged on Ar¬ 
ticle V, which provided that the English troo[)s should be withdrawn from 
liigypt in three years. But “ if, at that time, the appearance of danger in the 
interior or from without should necessitate the adjournment of the evacuation, 
the English troo[)S will retire from Egypt immediately after the disappearance 
of this danger, and two years after the aforesaid evacuation the stipulation of 
Article IV [authorizing the provisional presence of British troops) will cease 
completely to have any effect.” Furthermore, if at any lime subsequent to the 
evacuation, “order and security in the interior were disturbed, or if the Khe- 
clivate of Egypt refused to execute its duties towartls the wSovereign Court 
[Turkey!, or its international obligations,” both the 'I’lirkish and the British 
governments would have the right to occupy the country with troops. 

This convention was to be ratified within one month. The l$ritish govern¬ 
ment promptly sent its act of ratification, but at C>)nsrantinoplc the storm broke. 
The French immediately assumed a position of uncompromising opposition, 
partly because they had always objected to direct negotiations between England 
and the Porte, but especially because the convention did not really fix a definite 
date for the evacuation. On the contrary, it threatened to establish “ a political 
condominium with Turkey, and without Europe, in place of the financial con¬ 
dominium with France, under the control of Europe.” * The Turks were be¬ 
tween the devil and the deep sea, but eventually they yielded when the protests 
of the French were supported by the objections of the Russians. The two am¬ 
bassadors resorted to threatening language, telling the Sultan that if he ratified 
the convention, “ France and Russia would thereby be given the right to occupy 
provinces of the Empire, and to leave only after a similar convention had been 
concluded. France might do so in Syria, and Russia in Armenia.” ’* Abdul 
Hamid attempted time and again to postpone the ratification, until Sir Henry 
left Constantinople on July and the whole projected agreement failed.^ 

^ Radowit/.: Auizekhnun^en, 11 , p. 274. 

“ Frcycinct: \m Question d’^gyptc, p. 369. 

Egypt, No. 8 (1SS7), Nos. 45, 50, 54. 

* The correspondence in Egypt, No. 8 {18H7): Further Correspondence respecting Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff’s Mission. Sec also Freycinct: Im Question d’l^gypte, pp. 367 ff.; Sir Henry 
Drumrnonrl Wolff: Kamhling Recollections. II, pp. 317 ff. 
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It is pretty dear that Lord Salisbury from the beginning expected the failure 
of the Wolff mission. The negotiations had been opened because of French 
pressure to get something done. Now the English could claim to have made the 
effort, which had failed because of the intransigence of the French themselves. 
Sir William White, the ambas.sador to the Pone, was so elated that he told his 
French and Russian colleagues that he had written to his government suggest¬ 
ing that the two ambassadors be awarded the Grand Cross of the Bath for the 
immense services they had rendered England.' 

But there was another aspect of the problem, and a more serious one. The 
English efforts had been defeated, not by France alone, but by France suppt^rted 
by Russia. It was the first striking instance of Russian assistance to the republic. 
This is no* to be wondered at, for the French had consistently supported the 
Russian policy in Bulgaria, and, besides, the Egyptian question was for Russia 
an excellent means of bringing pressure on England and perhaps making her 
more amenable in the Bulgarian affair. It was England, then, rather than Ger¬ 
many, that first fell the impact of the Franco-Russian combination. This j)oint 
must be kept in mind. 

The German attitude was no less interesting than the Russian. Efforts had 
been made by the French to enlist the aid of Germany, but without avail. The 
French ambassador was told that the Boulangisi agitation had completely 
undermined the Cierman government’s confidence in the French people. As 
Bismarck himself put it: “ Cicrmany could never secure a sutTicient measure of 
goodwill in France to compensate for estrangement from England.” ‘ Through¬ 
out the duration of the crisis the German ambassador, like the Austrian and 
the Italian, gave Wolff the firmest and most steadfast support. Here was the 
Mediterranean combination in action, flanked by Germany.’' Bismarck even 
went so far as to cover the English retreat, suggesting that it would be best for 
Lord Sali.sbury to drop the w^holc thing rather than attempt to force its ac¬ 
ceptance on the Sultan. Since this was clearly what the F^nglish staiCvSman pre¬ 
ferred to do, he accepted the idea with alacrity.* 

Bismarck’s support of the English in Egypt and of the Russians in Bulgaria 
is the best illustration of his policy of holding the balance between the tw'o and 
preventing the formation of a Franco-Russian combination directed against 
CJermany. Salisbury, however, must have looked upon the Franco-Russian 
coalition with considerable anxiety. His feelings towards France arc well 
reflected in a dispatch to Lord Lyons, written shortly after the failure of the 
Wolff Convention. After listing .six places where England and France were 
at odds, the prime minister remarked: “Can you wonder that there is, in 

’ Chirol: fijty Years, p. 37; letters of Queen Victoria, 1 , pp. 272-3 (February 10, 1887). 

- Die Crosse PoUtil{, VI, No. 1269. 

■' ^ (tfiSy), Nos. 24, 56, 58, 61; WoIfT, op. cit., II, p. 317; Rndnwitz: Aufzeichnungrn, 

II, pp, 267-9. Sec .also Mathildc Kldnc: Deutschland und die dgyptische Frage. jSys^/Soo (Greifs- 
walcl, 1927), pp. 

* Die Crosse Politik,, IV, No. 817. 
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my eyes, a silver lining even to the great black cloud of a Franco-German 
War?”^ 

But mere speculation on the possibility of a Franco-German war could 
hardly meet the needs of the situation, and Salisbury could hardly expect the 
Germans to do the fighting for England. Another solution might be found in 
an arrangement with Russia, which Lord Randolph Churchill had so elo¬ 
quently advocated. The prime minister decided to sound out the possibilities of 
this approach. On August 3 he had a most interesting conversation with Count 
Hatzfcldt, the German ambassador. The real and dangerous enemy of both 
England and Germany, he said, was not Russia, but France. Jiverything pointed 
to the fact that Russia would abstain from all action until the ever-threatening 
conflict between France and Germany should break out. This attitude of the 
Russians simply served to strengthen the French in their hostility to England 
and Germany. After this preface the prime minister passed to a discussion of 
the Turkish situation, and the ambassador gathered from his rather general 
and cryptic utterances that he believed conditions in Turkey woultl in time 
become intolerable for the powers. Churchill had always maintained that Eng¬ 
land had no interests on the Bosporus of so vital a nature as to justify war 
against Russia. In any case, an understanding with Russia would have to take 
full account of Austrian interests. But he wished to know Bismarck’s reaction 
to the whole question, if the chancellor was willing to express an opinion. 

The \vholc conversation was carried on by Salisbury in a very guarded 
fashion. Just what did it mean.^ Was Salisbury really intending to come to an 
agreement with Russia at the expense of Turkey, in order to shatter the threat¬ 
ening Franco-Russian combination in the Mediterranean? Would he actually 
be prepared to throw overboard the Turcophil policy of Disraeli and abandon 
Constantinople to the Russians? Only in October tSH 6 he had written to 
Churchill: “I consider the loss of Constantinople would be the ruin of our 
party and a heavy blow to the country; and therefore I am anxious to delay 
by all means Russia’s advance to that goal.” “ A fundamental reversal of policy 
was here in question if Salisbury was sincere. 

That Bismarck was not convinced of the sincerity of the prime minister’s 
intentions is indicated by his marginal notes on Hatzfeldt’s report: “French 
and English policy are again waiting till we are in trouble with Russia, and 
English like Russian policy is waiting till France has been engaged by us.” 
In other words, in his opinion Salisbury was trying to deflect the impetus of 
the Franco-Russian coalition and to bring the Germans to the side of the 
English by conjuring up the spectre of an Anglo-Russian agreement. 

Bismarck was the man not only to penetrate the minds of his opponents, 
but to turn the tables upon them. In his reply he spoke with some enthusiasm 
about the project of an Anglo-Russian agreement, for, he said, Germany was 
the friend of both and did not expect that either would exploit the situation 

^ Newton: Lord Lyons, II, p. 409. ^ Churchill: Lord Randolph Churchill, II, p. 161. 
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to her detriment. Germany had even fewer iiiiercsis in the Near East than 
England and could not devote her strength to support the Austrian plans for 
expansion in that region. If England and Russia reached an understanding in 
the Near East, Austria would have no other course open to her than to come 
to an agreement with Russia. Bismarck himself would be only too glad to 
help in bringing about an agreement between Russia, England, and Austria. 
Even Italy might be drawn into it. 'I'hc key to the whole situation would be 
found in Bulgaria. Germany’s policy had been to support the Austrian position 
in Serbia, the Russian in Bulgaria, and the English in Egypt. If England were 
prepared to make concessions to Russia in the Bulgarian question, it might be 
possible to get Austria to accept the Russian view. Italy could be compensated, 
perhaps in Abyssinia. Such a combination would greatly make for peace: “ The 
most bellicose state in Europe is EVance, and with the isolation of France the 
peace of Europe would be assured.” I’herc was no danger of a German-Russian 
war and not much probability that Austria and Russia would clash. Germany 
would be even less likely to attack Russia than France, and if France attacked 
Germany, the latter would have to be completely descried by Providence not 
to be able to win. France in such an event would certainly not have the support 
of Russia, but even if she did, Germany could throw a million good soldiers on 
each frontier, and with Austrian help her position would be by no means desper¬ 
ate: “I repeat to Your Excellency the expression of my firm conviction that 
a Russian-French alliance against us is quite beyond the range of probability.” ^ 
It was a Franco-Russian alliance against Germany that Bismarck discounted. 
He certainly exaggerated the security of the empire, but he wished to dis¬ 
courage all .speculation on a war between Germany and her neighbours and to 
evade the attempt made by Salisbury to enlist aid against the threatening 
coalition in the Mediterranean. If there were to be a Franco-Russian alliance, 
it would be infinitely better from the Ikrlin standpoint if it concentrated its 
efforts on the Near East rather than on the German frontiers. In the meanwhile 
the chancellor quietly transformed the English approaches and tried to use 
them to effect a settlement of the crucial Bulgarian problem. 

Staal, the Russian ambassador at London, was at this very time reporting 
home that Salisbury seemed to be much less interested in the Bulgarian problem 
than he had been a year before, but that he seemed most eager to reach an un¬ 
derstanding with Germany and Austria." This would indicate that the prime 
minister had really only been trying to frighten the Germans by the suggestion 
of an agreement with Russia. This view is borne out further by the fact that 
Salisbury, as soon as he had Bismarck’s reply, began to beat a retreat, urging 
the danger of estranging Italy and asserting that he had been moved from the 
beginning by the fear that a war of France and Russia against Germany and 
Austria was imminent, that Germany would be entirely taken up with fighting 
France, and that Russia w'ould, in the meanwhile, annihilate Austria. The 
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Balkan slates would then have fallen upon Turkey, and England would have 
been alone with the thankless job of protecting the Sultan. The CJennan am¬ 
bassador rightly described these statements as “logical confusions,” and they 
arc not to be taken seriously. Bismarck seized the opportunity to state categori¬ 
cally that Germany did not wish to press for an agreement between England 
and Russia and was willing to support it only if Salisbury “gravitated” to it 
himself and if Austria and Italy could be included: “ We desire first and fore¬ 
most the maintenance of the Anglo-Austrian-Italian understanding.” This was 
the line of approach now followed by the chancellor, and on the further history 
of the Mediterranean coalition the interest then centred.* 

As Bismarck was faced by the growing hostility of Russia, he turned natu¬ 
rally to Austria, Germany's ally in the event of a Russian attack. The Emperor 
William met Francis Joseph at Gasiein in August. In the course of the discus¬ 
sion the aged monarch made no secret ol his ebbing confidence in the Tsar 
and his policy. The natural corollary was his stressing of the Austrian-German 
relationship, which he spoke of in stronger terms than ever before. “ I can only 
say,” wrote Francis Joseph to Kalnoky, “ that I have never brought back from a 
meeting with Emperor William an impression so favourable to us.” ' 

But the close alliance between Germany and Austria was not sufficient, in 
the eyes of Bismarck, to meet the needs of the situation. Being unwilling to sup¬ 
port the Austrian policy in the Balkans, he had to find for Austria adequate 
backing elsewhere. It will be remembered that the Mediterranean Agreement of 
February 12, 18S7 was essentially an Anglo-Italian agreement. Austria had only 
joined later, and the understanding had then been given a somewhat more pro¬ 
nounced Near liastern turn. The next step was to develop this theme further 
and give the Mediterranean coalition the same potentiality for action in the 
Near East that it had in the western Mediterranean. 

The moment seemed a propitious one, for early in August Francesco Crispi 
took over the Italian premiership left vacant by the death of Depretis. The fiery 
Sicilian and ex-Garibaldian, who reserved for himself the portfolio of the minis¬ 
try for foreign a/Iairs, brought about a complete change in the conduct of Italian 
foreign relations. The cynical indifference of Depretis and the cautious calcula¬ 
tion of Robilant were things of the past. Crispins purpose was to secure for Italy 
her rightful place among the powers, to activate the IViple Alliance, and, if pos¬ 
sible, to strengthen the position of his country through new connexions.” While 
still minister of the interior in the Depretis cabinet, he had attempted to reach a 
settlement of the Roman question through negotiations with the clerical leaders 

^ The later nej^otintions in Die Crosse Poiifii^, V, Nos. 909-13, especially Bismarck's marginal 
notes. 
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of the conciliation movement, but had seen these well-intentioned efforts ruined 
by the pressure brought to bear upon the Pope by the French representative/ 
From this lime on he became more and more convinced that France was moved 
by a deep and dangerous hostility to Italy. A shipping treaty, which had been 
concluded after years of negotiation between the two governments, had been 
thrown out by the French chamber in July iSSf), after the Italian parliament 
had already accepted it. The reply from Rome was the threat to abrogate the 
tariff agreement between the two countries. Temporary arrangements had to be 
made, but serious economic tension was rapidly developing, and to this was 
added the conflict of interests in the Red Sea, where the French raised all 
possible obstacles to the establishment of the Italian colonies.^ 

Crispi, who was dee[)ly interested in the expansion of Italy in the Medi¬ 
terranean and had for years been preaching the necessity for establishing a 
“greater Italy” in keeping with the teachings of modern imperialism, was 
determined to abandon the pusillanimous policy followed by the Italian gov¬ 
ernment at the Congress of Berlin and at the time of the linglish occupation of 
Egypt.'* The Italian claims were vigorously maintained and every effort made 
to secure the support of Italy’s allies. More especially did Crispi devote himself 
to the cultivation of close friendly relations with England, for British sca-power 
was of far greater value for colonial enterprise than the huge land-forces of 
Germany. 

During the negotiations for the ratification of the Drummond Wolff Con¬ 
vention the Italian government had given the English unreserved support. But 
the election of Ferdinand to the Bulgarian throne opened up broader vistas and 
greater opportunities for Italian activity. Nothing could be done so long as 
Depretis remained at the helm, but when Crispi took over the premiership, on 
August 8, he promptly assumed the lead. Without recognizing the legality of 
Ferdinand’s position, he insisted that, until conclusive proof were offered to 
the contrary, the election must be regarded as the expres.sion of the Bulgarian 
national will, and that in any case it promised to be at least the beginning of a 
settlement. To the Russian scheme of setting up a regency under General 
Ernroth he was immovably opposed. For a time, at the end of August, there 
seemed to be some danger that the Russians would try to force their solution 
by sending an expedition to Varna or a force to Erzerum. Salisbury was dis¬ 
tinctly worried by the prospect, and Crispi seized the opportunity to propose 

* Francesco Crispi: Politica Inlerna (Milan, 1924), pp. 97 fl.; Salvcinini, op. cit., pp. 49 ff.; 
A. A. ili Pesaro: " Im Diphmazia Vaticana e la Questione del Potcre Temporule " {Rassegnii Nazion- 
ale, M.ny i, 1890, pp. 3-129); Walcler.scc: Bncjwcchsel (Berlin, 1928), j p. 87-8, 141-3; Hubert 
Basthj^en: Die riimische Frage (Freiburg, 1919), III, pp. 43 ff.; and cspeci Ily Vcrgilio Procacci: Z-tf 
Questione Romana: le vicende del tentativo di Conciliazione del 1887 (Floi ence, 1929). 

- Giacomo Cur^ulo: Francia e Italia (Turin, 1915), chapter viii; Charles dc Moiiy; Souvenirs, 
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the conclusion of a military convention between England and Italy. This 
was a little too much for the English statesman, who seems to have been rather 
suspicious of his Italian colleague’s superabundant energy. He explained to the 
Italian charge d’affaires that, until war actually threatened, the political consti¬ 
tution of England and the accepted traditions of the country made it impossible 
for him to enter upon engagements of this kind.^ 

In the meantime the Austrian government had initiated discussions that 
were to have more fruitful results. Baron Calice, the ambassador at Constanti¬ 
nople, consulted with his English and Italian colleagues concerning a “ basis 
of ideas ” designed to preserve the interests of the three powers in the East. On 
hearing of this, Crispi approached Kalnoky with the suggestion that arrange¬ 
ments be made for practical co-operation. The Austrian minister, like Salisbury, 
evaded these dangerous proposals and pointed out that nothing could be done 
so long as England was undecided. The negotiations progressed only when 
Calice forwarded to Vienna, on September 17, the first draft for an understand¬ 
ing. The eight points of the draft provided for the maintenance of peace and 
the status quo in the East, based on the treaties, to the exclusion of all policy of 
compensation, and the maintenance of local autonomies and the independence 
of Turkey from all foreign preponderating influence. Turkey should not be 
allowed to cede or delegate her suzerain rights over Bulgaria to any other 
power, or intervene in order to establish a foreign administration there, or 
tolerate acts of coercion undertaken to that end, either in the form of a military 
occupation or of the dispatch of volunteers. The three powers desired to join 
with Turkey in the common defence of these principles and, if Turkey resisted 
hostile enterprises, to come to an immediate agreement with her concerning 
the support to be given her. Should the Porte, however, be in connivance with 
an illegal enterprise of the character indicated, or should the Porte fail to 
oppose it seriously, the three powers would agree to occupy provisionally, by 
military or naval forces, certain points of Ottoman territory in order to re¬ 
establish the political and military equilibrium necessary for safe-guarding the 
principles already mentioned.^ 

This draft agreement must be read in the light of the rumours current at 
the time that Russia was planning military action against Bulgaria or Turkey. 
It is clear that the projected agreement was intended, in the words of Kalnoky, 
“to prevent Turkey from joining Russia,” and that the original plan was to 
inform the Turks of the agreement, if not actually to make them parties to it. 
This idea seems to have been suggested by Bismarck, who thoroughly approved 
of the rapprochement between the three powers. Still, Kalnoky took no further 
steps, thinking that the object in view could be more easily attained if Austria 
put up a show of reluctance and allowed Crispi to assume the lead.® 

^ Crispi: Memoirs, II, chapter v; Die Crosse Polint{, IV, No. 915. 
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The Italian minister was only tof) ready to do so. Bismarck had indicated to 
the Italian ambassador at Berlin that if “ some favourable breeze should waft 
Crispi in the direction of Fricdrichsruh, Varzin, or Berlin,” he would receive 
him with great pleasure. Crispi lost no time in accepting the invitation and on 
October 2 and 3 conferred with the chancellor at his Fricdrichsruh estate. Bis¬ 
marck stressed his desire to preserve peace, but confessed that he had failed to 
gain the friendship of Russia. Still, he was not afraid of war, for Germany had 
large and well-trained forces. He did not think that the Tsar desired a conflict. 
In any case it would not do for him to carry operations into Bulgaria, where he 
would be cxposetl to an Austrian attack in the rear. If he proceeded against 
Constantinople, the chancellor would care little. Russia would only be weak¬ 
ened by such a conquest. 

Bismarck’s approach was a very clever one, for he elicited from Crispi an 
immediate and emphatic statement that Italy could not allow Russia to go to 
Constantinople: “ Once there, Russia would be mistress of the Mediterranean.” 
For that reason Italy had sought to prevent any act on the part of either Russia 
or Turkey which might lead to a European war. The disorder existing in 
Turkey might be to Russia’s advantage, for the latter was on the look-out for the 
chance of giving Turkey a death-blow. But this state of things could not suit 
the great powers, who could not allow Russia to possess herself of that territory. 

This declaration gave Bismarck the opening he desired. He replied by saying 
that he entirely approved of this group of three powers, and that he hoped it 
would become still more closely united and make its authority felt: “ Should a 
breach of peace occur in the East, Germany would join her allies, but would 
keep in the background.” ^ 

It seems highly probable that Bismarck invited Crispi to Fricdrichsruh with 
the primary purpose of strengthening him in his desire to establish closer rela¬ 
tions with Austria and England in matters pertaining to the Near East. The 
turn given the conversation by Bismarck is sufficient indication of this. It 
is true that Crispi brought forward also his favourite idea of putting teeth into 
the international agreements by the negotiation of military conventions. Bis¬ 
marck showed himself favourably disposed towards the suggestion of such 
agreements between Italy on the one hand and Germany or Austria on the 
other. But he avoided a definite commitment, and it appears from the material 
we possess that the whole subject of Franco-German relations was brought into 
the discussion without much motivation. 

Before Crispi had an opportunity to begin discussions with Austria and 
England, the course of events obliged Kalnoky to take the initiative himself. 
On October t Herbert Bismarck submitted to the Austrian charge d’affaires a 
scries of proposals by which the Porte hoj^d to effect a settlement of the Bul¬ 
garian problem. The plan was to send Russian and Turkish commissioners into 
Bulgaria with joint authority to hold new elections for an assembly to which 
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the Russian government would then submit the names of three acceptable 
candidates for the throne. Bismarck urged upcjn Kalnoky the necessity of defi¬ 
nite assurances being given to the Sultan by the representatives of the three 
powers to prevent this scheme from materializing. On October to the projected 
agreement in eight points was communicated to Crispi.' 

At Rome the proposals were acceptetl at once, the only question in Oispi's 
mintl being whether the last article should not be amplified by a secret Italian- 
Austrian agreement providing for the eventual break-up oi I'tirkey. T his sug¬ 
gestion was rejected by Kalnoky, who communicated the draft agreement to 
Berlin, asking for German support in pressing the scheme at London. Bismarck 
gave unhesitating approval to the project, at the same time lending unqualified 
support to Kalnoky’s decision to reject Crispins suggestion for a further under¬ 
standing with regard to the eventual break-up of Turkey. Such an agreement, 
he argued, would be premature and dangerous. Evidently his idea still was 
that Turkey should be informed of the entente between the three powers, and 
in his mind the primary purpose of the accord should be to strengthen Turkey 
in an anti-Russian policy. The danger, he said, lay, not so much in a war of 
Russia against the Turk, as in a peaceful arrangement by which Russia would 
receive the right to occupy and fortify the Straits in return for a guarantee of 
the integrity of the rest of the Ottoman Empire. Militarily speaking, an agree¬ 
ment with Turkey, which could put a hundred thousand men into the field in 
a short lime, would be of greater value for Austria and Italy than would be the 
agreement with England, It was in accord with this view-point that Bismarck 
had already instructed the German ambassador at Constantinople to inform the 
Sultan that a close accord existed between England, Austria, and Italy for the 
purpose of maintaining the status quo in the Balkans and the integrity of 
Turkey, and that Germany was in full sympathy \viih this accord." 

The draft of the projected agreement was now submitted to Lord Salisbury, 
who accepted it in a general way, but insisted on referring the matter to the 
cabinet. Kalnoky, who took the lead in the scheme, explained in a covering 
letter that collective action at Constantinople had hitherto been hampered by 
the pro-Russian policy of Bismarck in matters concerning the Near East. He had 
now given up the ungrateful task of supporting Russia and was placing himself 
by the side of the powers in opposition to Russia. This favourable change should 
be taken advantage of. 

Salisbury had no objection to the proposed text, excepting that he wished 
the agreement to apply also to Asia Minor, but he did wish to know more defi¬ 
nitely what Germany’s attitude would be. Count Hatzfeldt was hurriedly re¬ 
called from leave, summoned to Friedrichsruh, and then dispatched to London. 
His instructions seem to have been to do all he could to bring about the con- 

^ McUlu nti, l»)c. tit., fip. 79-80. Crispi had already Itarnril of these* poini.s from the ambassador 
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sLimmalion of the agreement, but to leave Germany as much as possible in the 
background. T his is clear from the efforts he made to dissuade Salisbury from 
asking special assurances from Bismarck/ He did not succeed, however, in 
satisfying the English minister. Salisbury insisted that several of his colleagues 
were uneasy about an agreement that might give umbrage to France, the more 
so as the French were making efforts to improve their relations with England. 
Above all, the serious illness of the German Crown Prince, and the well-known 
pro-Russian sympathies of his son, Prince William, opened up the prospect 
that German policy might, in the not too distant future, undergo a transforma¬ 
tion in the direction of a closer understanding with Russia, which would be in 
contradiction to the purposes of the proposed entente a trots. Haizfeldl’s argu¬ 
ment that Germany would hold EVance in check and that the fundamental 
bases of (lerman policy rested upon unalterable principles was admitted by 
Salisbury, but the English prime minister still insisted that his colleagues desired 
Germany's “ moral approbation ” for the projected accord, and a “ certain reas¬ 
surance ” with respect to the future dcvclopmcjit of German policy. In writing 
to Bismarck Hatzfeldt suggested that the Austrian-German Alliance should be 
communicated to Salisbury, and that possibly some assurance could be attached 
to the treaty 

The text of the Austrian-German Treaty was submitted to Salisbury on 
November 13, in the form of the three articles, but without the clause deter¬ 
mining the time limit. To make doubly sure, Bismarck announced his inten¬ 
tion of c(jmmunicating with the English prime minister by letter, an unusual 
though not unprecedented procedure. The letter was drawn up with the great¬ 
est possible care and dispatched to London on November 22. It must certainly 
be reckoned as one of the greatest of iiismarck’s state papers, for the very nature 
of the case required a frank declaration on his part of the basic principles of 
German policy. The letter began by stressing the fact that Prince William, 
when he came to the throne, would not be able to follow a pro-Russian policy 
any more than his father could follow a pro-English policy when he succeeded 
to the title. German rulers would not and could not be inspired by other in¬ 
terests than those of (jermany, and “the road to follow in the .safeguarding of 
these interests is traced in so rigorous a fashion that it would be impossible to 
depart from it,” A country of fifty million inhabitants could not be led into 
war unless public opinion were convinced of its nece.ssity. 7 'his was the more 
true of a country like Germany, where the army was recruited from all classes 
of the population and was literally the nation in arms. The millions of German 

^ Die Grossr Politik, IV, Nos. 923-4. 
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soldiers would hasten to the colours if the independence and integrity of the 
country were menaced, but not otherwise. 

This did not mean, Bismarck went on, that only a direct attack on Cicr- 
man territory would justify an appeal to arms. With three great powers on her 
frontiers Germany was exposed to the danger of coalitions directed against her. 
If Austria were defeated, weakened, or hostile, Germany would be isolated 
between Russia and France, both of them inimical and dissatisfied with the 
actual status of Europe. “ The existence of Austria as a strong and independ¬ 
ent great power is a necessity for Germany which the personal sympathies of 
the ruler cannot change.” Ciermany must seek to maintain the alliance of 
nations which were likewise menaced by France and Russia. If the alliance 
failed, Germany's position in a war on two fronts would still not be desperate, 
but, whatever the outcome, it would be so great a calamity that she would try 
to avoid it by a ft ieiidly arrangement with Russia. “ But so long as we are not 
certain that we shall be left in the lurch by the powers whose interests are 
identical with ours, no German emperor will be able to follow any other policy 
than that of defending the independence of friendly powers which, like our¬ 
selves, are satisfied with the present state of Europe and are ready to act un¬ 
hesitatingly and without weakness if their independence is threatened. . . . 
We desire that the friendly powers having interests to safeguard in the Near 
ELast which are not our interests also should make themselves strong enough 
by union and militarily to keep the Russian sword in its scabbard or to resist 
Russia if circumstances bring about a rupture. So long as no (k’rman interest 
is involved, we should remain neutral; but it is impossible to admit that a Ger¬ 
man emperor could ever support Russia militarily to help her strike down or 
enfeeble one of the powers on whose support we reckon cither to prevent a war 
with Russia or to assist us in facing such a war. From this standpoint German 
policy will always be obliged to enter the line of battle if the independence of 
Austria-Hungary were to be menaced by Russian aggression, or if England or 
Italy were to be exposed to invasion by French armies.” ^ 

Just what was the [)urport of this document ? The theory advanced by some 
writers that it contained a veiled offer of alliance to England seems quite un¬ 
tenable and need not detain us. What Salisbury had been trying to do since 
August was to enlist the support of Germany for the anti-Russian group. As he 
explained to Bismarck in his reply, Russia would probably, in the event of a 
war between Germany and France, not attack Germany, but would compel the 
Sultan to assent to proposals which would make Russia the mistress of the 
Bosporus and the Dardanelles, by occupying positions in the Balkans or in Asia 
Minor. England and Italy alone would not be sufficient to deter her, and every¬ 
thing therefore would depend on the attitude of Austria, But Austria, unless 
certain of assistance from Germany, might not feel strong enough to hazard a 
war and the consequent invasion of her north-east frontier. Instead she might 
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accept compensation from Russia. She would be able to carry out the policy 
laid down in the eight points only if she were certain of German support. Now 
that Bismarck had shown him the text of the Austro-German Treaty, Salisbury 
understood that “ under no circumstances could the existence of Austria be 
imperilled by a resistance to illegal Russian enterprises.” ^ 

Now, this was certainly .stretching the point. Salisbury could not possibly 
have read such an interpretation out of the text of the alliance. In his letter 
Bismarck had assured England of German support if England were in danger 
of invasion by French armies. This was a concession, but it had been given in¬ 
formally before and it lay in Germany’s interest just as much as support of 
Austria against Russian attack. But Bismarck’s promise to take action if Aus¬ 
tria’s independence and position as a great power were threatened could only 
be taken by derivation to mean that Austria might herself jeopardize her posi¬ 
tion by resisting Russian policy in the Near East. In his negotiations with 
Austria Bismarck had repeatedly insisted that Austria must not expect German 
aid if she embarked on this course. It is not at all unlikely, however, that Bis¬ 
marck aimed at vagueness on this point in writing to Salisbury. Me rai.sed no 
objection to the English interpretation as it appeared in the prime minister’s 
reply. The fact prol)ably was that he never ex[)ectcd the problem to l;)e raised 
in a practical way. From his marginal notes it is clear that in his opinion what 
Austria needed was, not the assurance of Cierman support, but the assurance 
of English support. The solution of the Near Eastern problem depended, not 
on Germany’s attitude, but on the position taken by England and Turkey. 
Speaking to a friend in these very days, he described the situation as he saw it 
in a picturesque but forceful way: “The possibility of war depends upon the 
attitude England takes towards Russia; whether she takes the pari of a charging 
bull, or that of an asthmatic fatted ox. . . . If England plays the charging bull, 
not only will the French fleet be neutralized, but even Turkey w'ill then join 
against Russia.”" 

Whatever interpretation may be placed on the Bismarck-Salisbury corre¬ 
spondence, it was decisive in determining the English policy. The prime min¬ 
ister was now ready to enter upon an exchange of notes with Austria and Italy, 
though he suggested a few minor changes and insisted that the agreement 
should be kept secret, even from Turkey. This was not the origind idea of 
either Kalnoky or Bismarck. Even in London it was recognized that the pur¬ 
poses of the entente would be best served if the Russians learned of it and took 
warning. But the parliamentary situation in England w'as so delicate that Salis¬ 
bury feared a storm of protest, not only from the Liberals, but also from the 
Liberal-Unionists, who had taken places in his cabinet. Bismarck and Kdnoky 
saw the reasonableness of the argument and raised no further objection. 
The exchange of notes took place in London on December 12, while the 


1 Die Crosse PolitiJ^, IV, No. 0:^56. 
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notes between Italy and Austria were exchanged by these governments on 
December i6. 

In their final form the points agreed upon by the three governments were 
as follows: (i) The maintenance of peace and the exclusion of all policy of 
aggression. (2) The maintenance of the status quo in ihe Orient, based on the 
treaties, to the exclusion of all policy of compensation. (^) The maintenance of 
the local autonomies established by these same treaties. (4) The independence 
of Turkey, as guardian of important European interests (independence of the 
Caliphate, the freedom of the Straits, etc.), of all foreign preponderating inllu- 
ence. (5) Consequently Turkey can neither cede nor delegate her suzerain 
rights over Bulgaria to any other power, nor intervene in order to establish a 
foreign administration there, nor tolerate acts of coercion undertaken with this 
latter object, under the form cither of a military occupation or of the dispatch 
of volunteers. Likewise Turkey, constituted by the treaties guardian of the 
Straits, can neither cede any portion of her sovereign rights nor delegate her 
authority to any other power in Asia Minor. (6) The desire of the three powers 
to be associated with Turkey for the common defence of these principles. (7) 
In case of Turkey’s resisting any illegal enterprises such as arc indicated in 
Article V, the three powers will immefliately come to an agreement as to meas¬ 
ures to be taken for causing to be respected the indcpetidcnce of the Ottoman 
Empire and the integrity of its territory, as secured by previous treaties. (S) 
Should the conduct of the Porte, however, in the opinion of the three powers, 
assume the character of complicity with or connivance at any such illegal en¬ 
terprise, the three powers will consider themselves justified l)y existing treaties 
in proceeding, either jointly or separately, to the provisional occupation by their 
forces, military or naval, of such points of Ottoman territory as they may agree 
to consider it necessary to occupy in order to secure the objects determined by 
previous treaties. (9) I’hc existence and the contents of tlie present agreement 
between the three powers shall not be revealed, either to Turkey or to any other 
powders which have not yet been informed of it, without the previous consent of 
all and each of the three powers aforesaid.^ 

The Second Mediterranean Agreement is somewhat of a misnomer when 
applied, as it generally is, to the understanding of December 12, 18S7. It would 
be much better to refer to the combination of powers involved as the Near 
Eastern Triplice, and to the agreement as the Near Eastern Understanding or 
Entente, for it was much more specific than the earlier one and dealt ex¬ 
clusively with the Near Eastern situation. The text is so clear that it requires 
no elucidation. The three powers, whose common interest was to prevent Rus- 
.sian action in Bulgaria or Russian pressure upon Turkey wliich might secure 
for Russia a special position in the Straits, had done the obvious thing in draw¬ 
ing up a program of opposition. To be sure, no definite plan of action was 

^ Pribram, op. cii., J, pp. 124 ff. On tiic fiiul negotiation see Die Grasse Palitili, IV, Nos. 
932-40; Mccilicon, loc. cil., pp. 84-6. 
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included and furihcr negotiation would have been necessary before actual 
operations could be undertaken. This was probably due to the anxiety of Salis¬ 
bury to avoid awkward questions in parliament, but there seems to have been 
no eagerness on the part of Austria, at least, to make the arrangement more 
forceful. After all, the expectation was that the agreement would serve as a 
deterrent and that actual military operations would never become necessary. 
The expectation was fulfilled. 

During the very days when Bismarck was working on his famous letter to 
Salisbury Tsar Alexander appeared in Berlin for a short visit. It was just at 
this time that the relations between Russia and her two western neighbours 
were in a particularly strained condition. The Tsar had been visiting his Danish 
relatives at Copenhagen since August, but German expectations that he wtjuld 
come to see the old Emperor at Stettin or elsewhere had been disappointed. 
When Alexander finally did come to Berlin, it was only because the illness of 
his children had delayed the return of the imperial family until it was loo late 
to go by sea. In the meanwhile the nationalist agitation in Russia had become 
more and more outspoken against Germany, as against Austria, especially after 
the election of Ferdinand to the Bulgarian throne and the failure of the pro¬ 
jected Ernroth regency had shown the Russians how helpless they were in 
the Bulgarian affair. In October news began to seep through to the Cierrnan 
capital that the concentrations of Russian troops in Poland were being acceler¬ 
ated. A cavalry division was to be moved from the interior to the frontier area, 
obviously to hinder the (ierman mobilization in the eastern provinces if war 
should lake place. In August the French chamber had passed a new military 
law, which definitely established a national army with a total of twenty years’ 
service. 

The international tension was becoming very great, especially when Crispi, 
Kalnoky, and Salisbury, in important speeches between October 25 and No¬ 
vember 9, proclaimed their sympathy with the Bulgarians and hinted that the 
three powers would stand together in defence of the treaties. The Russians felt 
outraged, and hastened their preparations. Their policy seemed to be to provoke 
the Austrians into action, in which case they expected that Germany, under 
the terms of the Reinsurance Treaty, would remain neutral, especially if the 
French assumed a hostile attitude. Bismarck replied in a rather spectacular 
manner. 

Ever since a Russian ukase of May had forbidden the holding of land in the 
border provinces by foreigners, there had been a demand in CJermany for repris¬ 
als, because the Ru.ssian measures affected chiefly German subjects in Poland. 
A newspaper campaign had been started against Russian securities, and this 
campaign seems to have had the approval if not the support of the chancellor. 
It culminated on November 10 when a government decree forbade the Rcichs- 
bank to accept Russian securities as collateral for loans. The measure itself was 
of no very great significance, but it was taken in Germany as a declaration of 
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lack of confidence in Russian credit, and it had, therefore, a very serious effect 
upon Russian financial operations. At this time more than half of the Russian 
securities held abroad were held in Germany, and this share is said to have 
amounted to more than two billion marks in valuation. Germans began to get 
rid of these securities as fast as they could. The international money-market 
became glutted and the prices fell. In view of the fact that the Russian minister 
of finance had been doing his utmost to convert ihe outstanding loans and 
to re-establish the value of the ruble, it will be readily understood that the 
so-called Lomhardverbot of November 10, 1SS7 was a matter of some im¬ 
portance and created much ill feeling in official Russian circles. Just why Bis¬ 
marck resorted to these means and just why he chose this particular time are 
questions which it is impossible to answer with certainty. There is some indica¬ 
tion that he lacked faith in the permanence of the tsarist regime in Russia and 
was genuinely anxious about the heavy German investments in Russian securi¬ 
ties. It may also be that he wished to show his neighbours that Germany had 
methods of retaliation, and that he hoped to undermine the position of the 
finance minister, Vishnegradski, one of the tools of Katkov, and an ardent 
worker in the cause of the Franco-Russian alliance.^ But the most likely 
explanation is that the German chancellor hoped to discourage the military 
party in Russia by raising financial difficulties. In any case his action was one 
of far-reaching consecpicnces, which many writers have criticized as a serious 
blunder, because the result of it was the transfer of Russian financial connex¬ 
ions to Paris and the development of a close economic bond between the two 
countries." 

The moment was not propitious for the visit of the Tsar. Bismarck, re¬ 
ceiving constant reports of further Russian troop movements and being told by 
the highest officers of the general staff that to all a|ipearanccs Russia was pre¬ 
paring for war in the spring, was very much irritated. Just before the arrival of 
Alexander he spoke to the Russian ambassador without mincing words: “You 
forced us into closer relations with Vienna and last vear with Rome: now we 
shall go to Constantinople, and finally we shall stir up the Chinese against 
you.”"' He W"is determined to speak quite as openly to the Tsar himself and 
drew up a memorandum for the old Emperor’s discussion with his nephew in 
which emphasis was to be placed on the dangerous effects of war, even vic¬ 
torious war, upon the stability of the monarchies in Europe. It almost seemed, 
the Emperor was to say, that the Reinsurance Treaty had been intended by the 

^ See especially S. M. von Propper: Was nicht in die Zeitung I^am (Frankfurt, 1929), p. 14^?. 

2 Die Crosse rofi/i^. V, Nos. 1137 ff.; good accounts of the problem in J. V. Fuller: Bismarck's 
Diplomacy at its Zenith, pp. 255 fl.; Jacob Viner: “ International Finance and Balance of Power 
Diplomacy 1880-1914” {Southwestern Political and Social Science Quarterly, IX, pp. 1-45, March 
1929); Herbert Feis: Europe the World's Hanker iSyo-igi4 (New Haven, 1930), pp. 212 IT.; and 
especially Rudolf Ibbekcn: Das ausscnpnlitische Problem Staat ttnd Wirtschajt in der deutschen 
ReichspoUtik iSSfj-~nji4 (Schleswig, 1928), chapter ii. 

^ Waldersee: Dcnkwiirdigkcitcn, I, pp. 333-4. 
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Russians primarily as a means of gaining time for the completion of Russian 
and French armaments. Emperor William himself, despite his preference for 
the Russian connexion, was evidently shaken in his ctnilidencc. He approved of 
Bismarck’s policy in the matter of the Near Eastern combination without rais¬ 
ing objection and is said to have spent restless nights repeating in his sleep the 
words which he was to use to the Tsar.’ 

Alexander arrived in Berlin on the morning of November i8 and left the 
city the same evening. During the day he granted Bismarck an audience which 
lasted over an hour. It appears to have been a very spirited interview. According 
to Bismarck’s account, the Tsar smoked one cigarette after another and was 
much agitated. In the course of the conversation it turned out that Alexander’s 
suspicions of liismarck and his policy were due to a number of letters sup¬ 
posedly written by Ferdinand of Bulgaria to a rekitive, the Countess of Flanders. 
From these it was clear that Bismarck, far from supporting the Russian policy 
in Bulgaria, had encouraged the Coburg candidacy and secretly backed it. The 
complete story of these letters has never become known, but there can be no 
doubt that they were forgeries — crude forgeries, in fact. They had been sup¬ 
plied to the French foreign ofllce by a secret agent named Mondion and had 
been forwarded to the 1 ’sar by the French foreign minister Flourens, who made 
use of various subrerrancan channels to accom|)Iish his purpose. Bismarck con¬ 
vinced the Tsar that these papers were forgeries, and that Germany did, in 
actual fact, support the Russian claims in Ikilgaria. But the attitude of the Rus¬ 
sian press and military circles, he said, made it very hard to maintain a friendly 
policy. Under the circumstances it was inevitable that Germany should seek 
everywhere for allies. Alexander hastened to say that he had no alliance with 
France or with that “ animal ” Boulanger, but he spoke very bitterly of Austria 
and remarked that the existing tension might some day lead to a catastrophe. 
Thereupon Bismarck reminded him of the terms of the Austro-Gcrman Alli¬ 
ance. Wdiat the Tsar’s reply to this was we do not know.“ 

Both parties seem to have been satisfied with the conversation, though 
Bismarck was on his guard and insisted, in speaking to his friends, that one 
must wait and see what the effect of this exchange of views w'ould be. He cer¬ 
tainly desired to maintain good relations wdih Russia, but his confidence had 
been badly shaken and he was not sanguine. As a matter of fact, the immediate 
results of the visit were not very impressive. The Russian press was instructed 
to desist from its attacks upon Germany, and the foreign minister, Giers, was 

’ Piirsi Philip zii Eulenburg-Hcrtcfcld: Atts 50 fiihirn (rifrlin, i>. J)!c Crosse 

Politik* V, No. 1127. 
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full of friendly sentiments, but attacks on Germany still continued to appear 
and there was no cessation of military preparations. To be sure, the troop con¬ 
centrations were on the Austrian rather than on the German frontier, but 
that did not improve matters from the German view-point, for the danger of 
a clash between Russia and Austria was a matter of supreme moment to tiie 
Berlin government. 

(yerman military men had long since become impaticni. (jcncral von 
Waldersce, the quartermaster-general and first assistant to Moltke at the gen¬ 
eral staff, complained of Bismarck’s tergiversations and his unwillingness to 
break completely with Russia. Russia was not to be trusted and Germany 
should come out openly on the side of England, Austria, and Italy. These three 
powers together with Germany could look forward with full confidence to a 
struggle with France and Russia.^ Convinced that Russia was making all pre¬ 
parations for war in the spring, he drew up a memorandum which he wished 
Moltke to submit to the Emperor. The memorandum was sent to both Bismarck 
and the Emperor on November 30. It stressed the tremendous increase of 
Russia’s armed forces since the war with Turkey and called attention to the 
construction of railways and forts in Poland. Moltke subscribed to the view 
that Russia was directly arming for war and progressively mobilizing her 
forces. In a covering letter to Bismarck the old field-marshal elaborated this 
idea, saying that the Russians evidently wished to take advantage of Austria 
while she was rearming her forces, and that they hoped tliai Germanv 
would allow an attack. In that case Austria would undoubtedly be defeated. 
But even if Germany aided Austria, most of the German troops would be 
tied up in the West: “Only if we take the aggressive in company with 
Austria and at an early date will our chances be favourable.” There would be 
no obstacle to a winter campaign, for the frost would he a help more than a 
hindrance." 

Bismarck’s notations upon this document are interesting. He doubted 
whether the Russians were actually mobilizing, pointed out that a Russian 
attack upon Austria would not be allowed by Germany, and insisted that 
neither the Reichstag nor the Austrian government would agree to an offensive 
war against Russia. When he forwarded the memorandum to Vienna, he added 
the remark that in his opinion Moltke’s conclusions were premature. Far from 
subscribing to the theory that Germany and Austria should take the initiative 
and engage in a preventive war against Russia, he urged the Austrian govern¬ 
ment again and again to abstain from all action that might be interpreted as 
jirovocative. At the same time, however, he kept putting pressure upon the 

^ Eduard von Wertheimer: " Ein K. imd K, Militiirattache if her das polin'scitr ].chen in Berlin. 
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Austrians to induce them to bring their armaments up lo date and make every 
preparation for war, in order to be ready for a Russian attack. 

This policy, it must be admitted, was open to misunderstanding, especially 
if it was not clearly expounded. The Austrians, though they confidently ex¬ 
pected war in the spring, were not ready, could noi possibly have carried 
through mobilization before the middle of February, and disliked the idea of a 
winter campaign on the wind-swept plains of (ialicia.^ Hut ihe German military 
attache at Vienna, Major von Deines, wlto believed in the advisability of a 
preventive war, and thought that Ciermany ought to stand by Austria from the 
beginning in any conflict with Russia, apparently gave the impression that the 
Cjerman government would like to see war break out, and that it would lend 
support. At any rale, a number of war councils were held under the presidency 
of Francis Joseph, and it was decided lo ask the German government to enter 
upon discussions with the object of defining more closely the casus feederis and 
the exact distribution of forces in the event of war. Archduke Albert, veteran 
commander of the Austrian armies, went so far as to draw up a plan for a 
military convention regulating German aid in case of a Russian attack and at 
the same time providing for a joint attack upon Russia in the spring of 1888. 
To this suggestion neither Francis Joseph nor Kalnoky would agree." 

This development of the situation was not at all to Bismarck’s liking. The 
military attache was severely reprimanded for engaging in conversations of a 
political nature, and it was pointed out to the Austrians again and again that 
Crermany did not desire war and would not support Austria unless she were 
the victim of Russian aggression. In a very important dispatch of December 15 
the chancellor redefined his attitude: “So long as I am minister, I shall not 
give my consent to a prophylactic attack upon Russia, and I am far removed 
from advising Austria to make such an attack, so long as she is not absolutely 
certain of English co-operation. If this co-operation were secure, the whole 
picture of the European situation would be changed. Through the superiority 
of the Anglo-Italian fleets the whole Italian army would be free for olTensive 
purposes, and the Porte would probably be carried along to break with Russia. 
Without the certain prospect of English co-operation in a war against Russia, 
I consider it my duty to advise Austria against any offensive action.” Germany 
would support Austria if she were attacked, but not if Austria took the offensive 
for reasons of Balkan policies. For this latter case Germany had tried to 
strengthen Austria by securing the friendship of England and Italy. If support 
from these powers could be absolutely relied on, Bismarck himself, if he were 
Austrian minister, might be tempted to risk a campaign, but otherwise not. 
Germany would not be involved in any case, for she could not fight for 
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Balkan interests. If Austria attacked Russia, Germany’s interest would lie in 
attacking France, in order to prevent an almost certain assault from that 
quarter.^ 

This dispatch lacks nothing in the way of clarity. It cannot be interpreted 
as meaning that Bismarck would have liked to see Austria declare war with 
the support of England and Italy. All that was intended was the expression of 
the opinion that an Austrian-Russian conflict over Balkan affairs would be 
inevitable sooner or later, and that for such an event Austria must be strong 
herself and must be sure of Anglo-Italian co-operation. But the decision lay 
with Austria, and she should not count on Germany. 

Despite this reiteration of Germany's stand, the Austrian military men 
pressed for the initiation of discussions with their German colleagues, and 
pourparlers were actually opened. Fortunately, Moltke accepted Bismarck’s 
view that matters of political import, like the definition of the aisas ffjeJeris, 
could only be decided by the foreign offices. He carefully avoided anv definite 
.statements in regard to the allocation of German troops or eventual German 
action." Waldersee, on the other hand, told the Austrian military attache that 
Germany would leave in the Hast four army corps, in addition to reserve divi¬ 
sions and cavalry, and that four more divisions would probably be added. 
Bismarck himself promised, on January 24, i88(S, that if the. Russian prepara¬ 
tions in Poland went so far that there could be no further doubt of Russia’s 
aggressive intentions, Germany would mobilize, in order to be ready to ward 
off an attack upon Austria; such mobilization, he .said, would be sufficient 
to divert the Russian forces proportionately from Austria. 

From Waldersce’s notes it appears that he considered this concession to 
indicate a complete change of attitude on Bismarck’s part, but there is no evi¬ 
dence of such a change. Bismarck wanted to reassure Austria that Germany 
would be on hand to join in repulsing a Russian attack. Furthermore, he was 
trying to induce the Au.strians to permit Italian troops to be transported through 
their territory for use on the Rhine in ca.se of war with France. It is clear 
that he thought the Russians would be deterred by prompt action on Germany’s 
part. As a matter of fact, he doubted that the Russians would attack, knowing 
as they did that Germany would support Austria. The danger as he saw it lay 
in the possible Russian plan of provoking Au.stria to take the initiative. Cer¬ 
tainly throughout the cri.si.s of December and January he .stated and rc.stated his 
own attitude often enough. Under no circum.stances would he consider a pre¬ 
ventive war. Despite reports of discouragement and disappointment in Vienna 
he refused categorically to enter upon an academic discussion of what repre¬ 
sented aggression. He would not for a moment entertain the theory advanced 
by the military men on both sides that even in a war of defence against Russia 

^ Die Crosse Volitik, Vt, No. 1163. 
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military considerations demanded that Austria and Germany proceed offen¬ 
sively, and that, after all, the party that first takes action is not always the 
aggressor. Such theories, Ihsmarck held, would lead into all sorts of dijfficultics 
and were therefore unfruitful. He could not negotiate as to the meaning of 
phrases, and Austria must rely on the good faith of her ally rather than upon 
the letter of the engagements. Without good faith the alliance would be worth¬ 
less anyway.^ 

While advising the Austrians to make all necessary preparations for war, 
but to avoid all provocation, Bismarck pursued the same policy. The govern¬ 
ment, late in November, brought in a new military bill, in reply to the French 
bill of August, ^rhe new (rcrman bill provided for the extension of service in 
the reserve to the age of forty-five, thereby increasing the number of men 
liable 10 service by about six hundred thousand, equal to the forces of another 
ally.’ At the same lime Oispi's suggestion of a military convention was taken 
u[). The military men had little confidence in the efficacy of Italian help, and 
this feeling may well have been shared by Bismarck. But Crispi was anxious, 
and it was felt that he must be humoured. Besides, if Italian troops could be 
engaged by the side of the (ierman or Austrian forces, there would be added 
security of Italy's loyalty. 

The problem confronting the military men was this: The Italian plan of 
campaign, as worked out by the chief of the general staff, General Cosenz, 
recognized the difficulty of waging war with France in the Alps, excepting at 
the most favourable season. Even then the French fortifications were so strong 
that a decision could hardly be hoped for. Instead of tying up the whole Italian 
army in the Alps, it would be far better to send part of the forces to Germany 
or Austria, where the decisive conflicts would probably take place. 

After some preliminary negotiation, the purpose of which was to define the 
nature of Italian co-operation, two Italian officers were sent to Berlin towards 
the end of December iSSy. In the course of the discussions it was decided that 
five Italian army corps and two or three cavalry divisions should be sent to the 
Rhine, where they should operate as the third Italian army, in the event of a 
war against France and Russia. The simple case of a war of Germany and 
Italy against France alone could not be considered, for in such a conflict Austria 
would remain neutral, and yet the transport of the Italian troops to Germany 
could take place only through Austrian territory. P'or this reason the Austrians 
were associated in the conversations, and the Austrian delegate joined in signing 
the memorandum of January 28, 1888, which laid down the terms of Italian 
co-operation. The Italians even went so far as to offer to send troops to the aid 

^ Sec, in general, Die Crosse Pnlitil^. VI, ch.iptcrs xxxvii and xxxviii; W'aldcrscc: Denf^wurdig- 
knten, I, pp. 340-56; id., Bricjwechsel, Nos. 71 fT. See also Hcrinz von Triitzschlcr: Bismarc\s 
SttUunff stW7 Pnirentirf^rieg " {F.nropaisrhe Cespriichc, T, pp. 185-94, August 1923), and Hein¬ 
rich Ulmann: " Starungen im Vertragssysiem Bismarcks Ende 1HH7 " (Historische Zeitschrift, 
CXXVIll, pp. 92-104, 1923); Heller, loc. cit.: Glaisc-Horstenau, op. cit., p. 321. 

- See Rudt von CoIIcnlicrg: Die dcutsche Armee von i8yi’-igj4 (Berlin, 1922). 
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of the Austrians, and Kalnoky favoured the idea of transporting them over the 
less congested southern railway lines to the Roumanian frontier. One'hundred 
thousand Italians on that front might, in Moltkc’s opinion, enable the Rou¬ 
manians to take the offensive in the direction of Odessa. This, in turn, would 
oblige the Russians to leave three more army corps on the Roumanian front 
and thus correspondingly relieve the Galician front. Nothing seems to have 
come of these negotiations, but the discussions concerning the use of the Aus¬ 
trian railways for the transport of Italian troops to southern Germany led to 
consideration of the use of German railways in Upper Silesia for the transport 
of Austrian troops from Bohemia to Galicia. It seems that this suggestion was 
not followed up and that the matter rested in abeyance. But on April 14, 1888 
a railway convention, regulating the transport of Italian troops through Austrian 
territory, was concluded at V^ienna.' 

By that time the acute danger of war had already passed. Giers and the 
Russian foreign office were probably opposed from ihe beginning to the military 
measures taken, but they had no control over the war office or the general staff. 
It was late November before the Tsar returned to Russia. There is some doubt 
whether he himself was kept informed of the preparations being made in 
Poland. It may be taken for granted that the foreign minister, who had to hear 
the complaints of the Germans, lost no time in enlightening him. Giers could 
no longer be blind to the fact that Russia’s position was a very dangerous one. 
In September the British fleet had made a demonstrative visit to Austrian and 
Italian harbours. Salisbury, Kalnoky, and Crispi had, in their speeches in Octo¬ 
ber and November, made a special point of stressing the community of interest 
of England, Austria, and Italy so far as the Near East was concerned. Though 
the Russian ambassador at London persisted in disbelieving all rumours of 
England’s connexion with the powers of the Triple Alliance, Giers had no 
doubt of it. He feared that the immediate outcome would be an initiative by 
these powers in the Bulgarian question and pressure on their part on behalf of 
the recognition of Ferdinand. The active interest of England in the Mediter¬ 
ranean situation caused him great uneasiness.^ 

In view of the threat of an imposing coalition Giers did his utmost to reduce 
friction. While the Russf^i Invalid, organ of the war office, published a state¬ 
ment on December 15 in which the Russian preparations were explained 

^ Die Crosse PoUufi, VI, chapter xli, passim; Pribram, op. cit., II, p. 85, note 17-j; Waldmce: 
Briejwechsel, New. 55, 59, 61, 84, 94, 95; id., Den^wurdinkciten, I, pp. 347, 357; Waldersee in 
teinem militdrischen Wir^en, II, pp. 306 IT.; Moltkc; Die deutschen Aujinarschpliine, pp. 128 ff.; 
Glaise-Horstenau, op. cit., pp. 317 ff. Sec also Angelo Galli: ** IRottura Militare della Triplice 
AUeanza** {Rasse^na Italiana; XII, pp. 755-67, December 1923); Francois Charle.s-Roux: '' 
Conventions mititaires italo-allemandes sons la Triple Alliance " {Revue de Paris, IV, pp. 608-31, 
August I, 1926); CJraf Waldersee: " Von Deutschlands militdrpolitischen Besiehungen zu Ualien** 
{Berliner Monatshejte, VII, i)p. 636-64, July 1929); Georg Graf Waldersee: " fiber die Beziehungen 
des deutschen zum osterreichisch-ungarischen Generalstahe vor dem Wcltl^riege (ibid., VIII, pp. 
103-42, February 1930). 

- Meyendorff: Correspondance de M. de Staal, I, pp. 360-71. 
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as a necessary reply to German and Austrian armaments and concentrations, 
(tiers gave assurances at Vienna on December i8 that Russia had no intention 
of attacking Austria. At the same time he began to retreat on the Bulgarian 
|)roblem. To the British ambassador he said that Russia would never do any¬ 
thing rash in this matter for the sake of the l^ulgarians: “ They may do anything 
they please, from cutting each other's throats to declaring themselves an empire. 
We shall not move a finger to prevent them. We wash our hands of the whole 
concern.” ^ All Russia still asked for was that Ferdinand be declared a usurper, 
and that he be expelled. Bismarck was appealed to, and as usual offered 
to support any Russian proposal, provided German support were formally 
requested." 

For some time the matter was left undecided, while Bismarck had the old 
Emperor William write the Tsar a New Year's letter explaining the situation 
and affirming his profound desire for the maintenance of peace. yMexander was 
in a sober mood, as the French ambassador discovered when the Tsar received 
him on December 24. The audience was an unusual one, for Laboulayc and 
the other F'rcnch ambassadors were not given new credentials after the election 
of Carnot. It was evidently this circumstance that led the ambassador to expect 
.something of importance, for he told the Russian ruler that France now con- 
.siclcrcd him as the guardian and arbiter of peace in Europe. In the furtherance 
of this work he could count on the energetic and devoted assistance of the 
French government. It was a good lead, but Alexander did not follow it. 
His reply was that he saw the best guarantee of peace in the continuance 
of the excellent relations between the two countries, but when Laboulayc 
began to talk of a possible Anglo-Russian rapj)rochement, in which Italy 
might be included, Alexander said nothing, except that he did not expect 
Germany to break the j)eace while the old Emj)cror lived. On the other 
hand, there was always the chance that Austria might be pu.shcd into a conflict, 
he added.” 

Laboulaye’s suggestion of an Anglo-Russian understanding was made in 
anticipation of a visit which Lord Randolph Churchill was about to pay to 
Russia. He stayed for some weeks and spoke to the leading pcr.sons in diplo¬ 
matic circles, but it was clear from the .start not only that he came without the 
approval of his government, but that Salisbury was opposed to this independent 
move on his part. Under the circumstances Churchill’s long talk with the 
Tsar about the possibility of an understanding between the two countries was 
purely academic and could have no practical importance.'^ 

^ Turkey, No. I, p. 169 (quoted by Fuller, op. cit., p. 285). The Russian assurance to Austria 
in Die Crosse PoUtik, VI, No. 1170. 

“ Triitzschlcr: Hismarck die Kriegsgejahr des Jahres 1SS7, pp. 14.^ ff. 

** Toutain, op. cit., pp. 309 IT. 

^ Winston Churchill: Lord Randolph Churchill, II, pj). 359 IT.; Lee: Edward Vll, Volume I, 
pp. 682 IT.; MeyendorfT, op. cit., 1 , pp. 376-7, 382-4, 388-9; Letters of Queen Victoria, Third 
Series, Volume 1 , pp. 367 “ 9 » 379» 383- 
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Whether Giers awaited the outcome of ChurchilFs visit before coming 
forward with proposals regarding Bulgaria cannot be determined. It is more 
likely that the Russian action was the result of two other factors. The first 
of these was the publication of the Austro-German Alliance of 1879, which 
took place on February 3, 1888. Renewed interpellations in the Hungarian par¬ 
liament as to whether Austria-Hungary could count on German support in a 
war with Russia led Bismarck to insist on the publication of the treaty, so that 
all the world might be convinced of its defensive character. It undoubtedly had 
a sobering effect in Austria-Hungary and caused the greatest dejection in Rus¬ 
sian circles. It must be remembered that the Russian government had been 
informed during the j^rcceding summer of ihe lerins of the treaty, but that 
the public had not known that it was directed against Russia. All thought 
of settling the Balkan difficulty through a war with Austria now had to 
be given up, unless a conflict with Germany was to be faced at the same lime. 
The treaty was a great blow to the Russian nationalists and increased their 
dislike of Germany. It is a debatable question whether it was advisable for 
Bismarck to cause further estrangement from Russia in order to disillusion the 
Hungarians. 

Some uneasiness about the reaction of the publication of the treaty in Russia 
appears in the great address which Bismarck delivered on February 6. The 
resounding words which occur towards the end of the speech: “We (Jermans 
fear God and nothing else in the world! ” have given the impression that the 
chancellor was breathing defiance. Nothing is further from the truth, for the 
address, while characterized by self-assurance and confidence, was distinctly 
conciliatory. After [X)inling out that the danger of conflict with France was 
decidedly less than it had been a year before, Bismarck entered upon a long 
historical review of German relations with Russia, which had always been good 
until, in 1875 and 1879, they were embittered through the policy of Gorchakov. 
He explained in detail how Germany, embedded in the heart of Europe, must 
have one reliable friend, and how therefore he had been driven into alliance 
with Austria. The alliance rested upon common interests and did not represent 
an effort on Germany’s part to pursue a policy of prestige or force towards her 
neighbours. It was erroneous to speak of the revelation of the treaty as an act of 
defiance or menace, for the Russian government had been informed some lime 
before of its content. Relations with Russia were still good, and Germany was 
perfectly willing to acknowledge Russia’s claim to a special position in Bulgaria. 
Let the powers which were directly interested in the Near Eastern situation take 
the lead, either to agree with Russia or to fight her. It was not up to Germany 
to act. Despite all the press campaigns and even the concentrations of troops 
in Poland, Bismarck himself did not believe in the danger of a Russian 
attack. The newspaper polemics meant only so much printer’s ink to 
him, and the concentrations of troops could be explained in a variety of 
ways. What he relied upon was the word of the Tsar, and the Tsar had 
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declared that he had no intention of attacking Germany or of waging any 
offensive war. As against these assurances everything else weighed light as 
a feather.^ 

This great speech, full of assurance and confidence in Germany’s strength, 
which, as ihe chancellor said, made all attempts to threaten seem ridiculous, 
was characterized throughout by goodwill towards Russia and the desire to 
maintain friendly relations, (iiers seized the opportunity and on February 13 
asked for German support to induce the Sultan to declare the regime of Ferdi¬ 
nand illegal. Ifismarck accepted the task and pressed it upon the Porte, pointing 
out that even though the other powers rejected the proposal, it was still the 
duty of the Porte to make the declaration. The chancellor then went even 
further and urged acceptance of the Russian proposal both at Vienna and at 
Rome. But both the English and the Italian governments used their influence 
at Vienna to bring about the failure of the Russian move. The proposal was 
rejected on the theory that it would be unwise to ruin the existing regime before 
knowing what was to happen next. Nevertheless the Porte, on March 4, issued 
the declaration of illegality which (hers had desired. The situation had begun 
to clear. It was evident that German support of the Russian policy could be 
relied upon, but it was also patent to tlic Russians that the coalition which 
they had susfHXted really existed. They had won a victory in getting the Porte 
to declare Ferdinand a usurper, but they had also seen that it would be futile 
and dangerous to attempt to go further. From this time on, the tension began 
to relax and the Bulgarian question began to lose its acute character. The great 
powers knew what to expect and could make their arrangements accordingly. 
Ifismarck’s diplomacy had been wholly successful, for without drawing upon 
Germany’s head the wrath of Russia for her failure in Bulgaria the chancellor 
had evolved a triple combination of powers which, operating in a pacific way, 
served as a counter-weight to Russia’s aspirations in the East, aspirations which 
might threaten the common interests of these three powers, but did not touch 
German interests." 

A more complicated chapter of diplomacy than that dealing with the year 
1887 could hardly be found in the history of European international relations. 
And yet, though the clouds of war lowered on all horizons, the general peace 
was maintained. This fact alone is a tribute to the statesmen of the continent, 
most of whom desired to avoid conflict and showed but little sympathy with the 
violent outbursts of national sentiment or the pressure for action exerted by the 
military men. But it may well be doubted whether the statesmen could have 
held their own against such pressure had it not been for the mastery with which 
Bismarck guided the course of diplomacy. It is ea.sy enough to understand that 
many political and military writers of the time regarded him as an evil spirit, a 
demon, an intriguer, a bully. They could not know what was going on behind 


' Kohl: Die pnlitisthvn Uedett des Fiirsten Bismat'cl{, XII, pi). 4^0-78. 

“ Sec especially Triitzschlcr: Bismarck ttnd die Kriegsgefahr des Ja/ires jSSy^ pp. 144 ff. 
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the scenes, for the agreements made in this eventful year were secret. Had the 
chancellor had his way, they would probably have been public, as public as his 
great speeches, in which he reviewed the situation with the greatest bluntncss, 
not to say brutality. Bismarck believed in an open diplomacy supported by strong 
national forces. He did not allow the military power of CJcrmany to fall behind 
that of her neighbours, but he did not intend to use Germany’s power for 
aggressive purposes. For him Germany was a “ saturated ” nation, forced to 
maintain a strong military establishment because of her dangerous geographi¬ 
cal Itxration. 

As for his diplomacy, it was really simple in its underlying principles, and 
anyone might have understood it. I'hreaiened on two fronts, Germany’s in¬ 
terest was to prevent the formation of a Franco-Russian coalition by showing 
herself amenable to Russian desires in Bulgaria, where Germany had no direct 
interests. The difficulty with this solution, however, arose from the fact that 
the Austrians and the Russians would not agree to a peaceful partition of the 
Balkans into spheres of influence. They threatened to go to war over the Bul¬ 
garian question. Now it was clear that in a Russinn-Austrian conflict one of 
two things would happen. Either Russia would attack, in which event Germany 
would be brought in on Austria’s side under the terms of the alliance of iSyg; 
or Austria would attack and most likely be defeated unless (Jermany came to 
her assistance. But Germany could not afford to see the position of Austria as a 
great power jeopardized by a Russian victory. How was the dilemma to be 
solved? The Reinsurance Treaty is the key to the whole situation, for in it 
Bismarck, while securing Germany against the danger of a Franco-Russian 
alliance, checkmated the two eastern powers: Germany would stand by the 
party attacked. Thereby, as Bi.smarck put it, he had set a premium upon the 
preservation of peace. 

There was only one great danger that haunted Bismarck after the conclusion 
of the Reinsurance Treaty, and that was that Russia, counting on German 
neutrality if Austria were the aggressor, would provoke the latter into taking the 
initiative. What would Germany’s position then be? This difficulty was to be 
solved by the Mediterranean coalition, which in its earlier form was to ensure 
the three powcr.s, England, Austria, and Italy, against the disturbance of the 
status quo in the Mediterranean. The agreement of December 12 rcpre.sented 
a great reinforcement of the earlier understanding and made Russian action 
in the East almost impossible. She could no longer provoke Austria without 
coming to blows with the Near Eastern Triplicc. Quite naturally, she chose to 
retreat in the Bulgarian question. 

In all this there was no question of loyalty or disloyalty on Bismarck’s part, 
any more than there was a question of his siding with one power as against 
another. Historians who attempt to make out a case of this sort in one way 
or the other are bound to find themselves in a blind alley. The German chan¬ 
cellor repeatedly distinguished between a policy of interests and a policy of 
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prestige. He was following the interests of Germany, nothing more, noihing 
less. But above all he based his policy upon real factors in European relations. 
He did not expect others to act contrary to their own interests. Just as he 
would not engage Germany in a quarrel with Russia over Bulgaria or take 
the side of Austria in a Balkan policy which did not concern Germany, so he 
avoided unreasonable demands upon other powers. If the Austrians wished to 
fight because of Bulgaria, well and good, but let them first assure themselves of 
the proper support. Did the English wish to smash the Franco-Russian coalition 
in the Egyptian question and resist the Russian policy in the East at all costs? 
Let them do so, but let them first make the necessary arrangements with 
Austria and Italy, countries which had similar interests. In the same way the 
Italians should enlist the aid of the other Mediterranean powers if they hoped to 
check the French |X)licy in North Africa. 

One can hardly escape the conviction that Bismarck throughout this critical 
year, while doing his utmost to liberate Germany from the danger of a Franco- 
Russian alliance, at the same time maintained a careful balance between the 
other powers. He deluded and disappointed some and enraged others, Austrians 
as well as French and Russians, but he preserved the peace. Had he not been 
there, the nations would have had it out in the good old way. They had often 
fought on less pretext. But for Germany’s sake Bismarck desired to avoid any 
conflict in Europe. He would not fight himself, no matter how favourable the 
situation might be for Germany, but at the same time he would not let the 
others fight if he could help it. As the situation stood at the end of 1887, no 
power could move without involving itself in endless difficulties and dangers. 
The sanctions of peace lay in the great alliance system which spread over Europe 
like a huge web. Bismarck was denounced and misunderstood, but for him the 
preservation of peace was worth it. 
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XIII 

The End of the Bismarckian System 




W HATEVER ELSE MAY BE SAID OF THE INTRICATE ALLIANCE SYSTEM 
evolved by the German chancellor, it must be admitted that it 
worked and that it tided Europe over a period of several critical 
years without a rupture. The powers were so enmeshed in an elaborate scheme 
of insurance treaties, reinsurance treaties, agreements, and understandings that 
it was almost impossible for any one of them to act without bringing all the 
others upon the scene. Under the circumstances there was, as Bismarck himself 
said, a premium upon the maintenance of peace. 

But this delicately adjusted system of balances could not be worked without 
difficulty. The very secrecy of the agreements upon which it was based gave 
rise to misapprehensions and dissatisfaction. Among the military men in Berlin 
and Vienna there were not a few who regarded all this diplomatic quibbling 
as utterly futile. The facts of the case seemed obvious: the central powers were 
exposed to hostile action on both flanks. War would come sooner or later. 
Would it not be belter to cut the Gordian knot while the military advantage 
still lay with the Triple Alliance.^ It was the old theory of the preventive war, 
and it was by no means confined to the allied capitals. In Russia and in France, 
too, pressure was being constantly brought to bear upon the governments in 
favour of military action. From all sides the German chancellor was being 
attacked, at home as well as abroad. During his last years of power the com¬ 
plaints of his weakness and vacillation became more and more frequent and 
discontent with the course of events grew with every month. During the last 
two years of his regime he was, more or less, on the defensive. He was fighting 
for a system which few really understood, though it aimed directly at the 
preservation of peace. 

It must be confessed that the historian is confronted with a very serious 
problem of presentation in attempting to unravel the tangled skeins of Eu¬ 
ropean diplomacy in this period. The guiding thread through the labyrinth 
must not be lost sight of. Bismarck had made Berlin the focal point of inter¬ 
national relations. Bound on the one hand by his agreement with Russia and 
on the other hand by his connexion with Austria and Italy, and indirectly with 
England, he was obliged to share his favours equally and to avoid partiality to 
either group. To lean too far in one direction would almost inevitably lead to 
disaster. To desert the Mediterranean powers would result in the break-up of 
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the Mediterranean Triplicc and possibly end with an arrangement between 
Russia and England. To desert Russia would almost ceriainly mean the forma¬ 
tion of a Franco-Russian alliance. The problem w'as difficult enough to test even 
the greatest genius. 

Bismarck's refusal to join either camp without reservations led to consider¬ 
able ill feeling in all of the major countries. The Austrian government could 
not swallow its resentment at the German attitude. When Queen Victoria, in 
April 1888, spoke with Francis Joseph, who had come to Innsbruck to greet her 
as she passed through on her way to Berlin, she found that he was much pleased 
with Anglo-Austrian relations, because in war the two countries could co¬ 
operate. But he considered Russia to be incomprehensible and thought Bis¬ 
marck much too weak and yielding in his relations with the 1 sar.’ There was, 
indeed, a strong government group in Austria which was opposed to the alliance 
with Germany and Italy and favoured an agreement with Russia. This group 
drew its strength from the clerical elements and from the Czech and Polish 
leaders, who supported the Emperor’s favourite, the prime minister. Count 
Taaffe. It was, therefore, not far removed from the throne and threatened to 
influence the foreign policy of the government as it had already determined the 
line of domestic affairs. 

When the young German Emperor, William IT, came to pay a visit to 
Vienna in August 1888, Francis Joseph was anxious lest it should be too much 
of a success.” Soon afterwards a violent newspaper campaign began in Vienna, 
directed in part against the Crown Prince Rudolf, but also against the alliance 
with Germany. Bismarck viewed ihe .situation with great earnestness, for, as he 
had often said, the alliance with Austria depended upon the goodwill of the 
Austrian Germans and upon the anti-Russian attitude of the Magyars in Hun¬ 
gary. If the Slavophil policies of Taaffe were victorious in Austria, the defeat 
of the German element would be complete, and the very basis of the alliance 
would be shaken. To create a demonstration the chancellor sent his son Herbert 
to Budapest in October to bestow upon the Hungarian prime minister. Count 
Tisza, the Order of the Black Eagle, while the Austrian minister Taaffe was 
ostentatioiLsIy passed by. From utterances made by Bismarck to his friends at 
this time it is clear that he feared for the unity of the Austrian army if the 
nationalist movements were allowed to progress, and that he considered the 
eventuality of not renewing the alliance if matters continued on the same 
course.** 

The Em[>eror Francis Joseph refused to take any notice of the German 


1 George F.. Buckle; Letters of Queen Victoria, Third Scries, Volume I (New York, 1930), 
p. 400. 

- Mitis: Kronprinz Rudolf, pp. 1.^4 fT. 

® vSchweinitz: Denkwurdipkriten, II, p. 370; Lucius von Ballhauscn, op. cit., p. 480: Eduard 
von Wertheimer: Erzherzog Rudolf und Tiirst Bismarck'* (Archiv fiir PoUtik ttnd Geschichte, 
IV, 1925, pp. 349-63), and especially Eduard von Wertheimer: Bismarck polilischen Kampf 
(Berlin, 1930), pp. 503-18. 
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aaitiiucle and continued to stand by TaafTe, with the result that a pronounced 
strain of dissatisfaction crept into the alliance, a point that must be borne in 
mind in discussing these critical years. And the same factors served to colour 
the relations between Austria and Italy, for Crispi objected as much to the 
clerical trend of Austrian policy as Bismarck did to the racial bias, and there 
was, besides, the friction constantly arising from the activities of the irredentists 
in Italy. Crispi was a loyal supporter of the Triple Alliance, but the develop¬ 
ments in Austria did not make the connexion more popular in the peninsula. 
Even the alliance between Italy and Germany was attacked by the Francophil 
radicals, and Bismarck, while he cultivated the friendship of Crispi with great 
assiduity, was evidently anxious lest the Italian statesman's well-known irasci¬ 
bility and hot-headed ness should lead to international complications. 

Throughout the year 1887 the danger of a Franco-German war had been 
ever present. The governments had repeatedly proclaimed their pacific inten¬ 
tions and there was no real danger that either would take the initiative and 
provoke a conflict. The real menace at this time had lain in the instability of 
the French government and in the possibility that the unpopular regime of the 
moderate republicans would be overthrown by a popular leader like Boulanger. 
This danger had once more become acute in the winter of 1887-8, for the 
famous general, though holding an army command at Clermont-Ferrand, con¬ 
tinued to come to Paris in disguise and kept in close touch with politics. Though 
he was ineligible for election to the ('hamber of Deputies, his name had been 
submitted in five by-elections in February 1888 and he had polled some fifty 
thousand votes. The government decided to proceed against him, relieved him 
of his command, placed him on half pay, and finally, on March 27, retired 
him from the army. 

The wisdom of this procedure may well be questioned, for Boulanger now 
became eligible for election to parliament. His supporters, especially DeroulMe 
and the League of Patriots, organized a committee of protest and secured a 
campaign fund of several million francs from the royalist Duchessc d'Uzes. A 
program calling for the dissolution of the legislature and the revision of the 
constitution was brought forward. On March 30 the Tirard cabinet fell after 
it had refused to consider the revision which was demanded. A few days later 
Boulanger was elected deputy from Dordogne, but he rejected the office on the 
ground that he had promised to stand for the department of Nord. There he 
was elected with 172,000 votes on April 15. Of his popularity there could no 
longer be the slightest doubt. The republicans, even his original sponsors like 
Clemenceau, withdrew their support and organized the Society of the Rights 
of Man to put an end to the agitation and defend the republic. But Boulanger’s 
followers were even more active. They adopted the motto of the League of 
Patriots and enlisted the support of the Bonapartists and Orleanists. Even the 
Church threw its influence into the scales in his favour. 

In the summer of 1888 civil war in France appeared almost certain. In the 
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chamber bitter words passed between the leaders of the two groups, Boulanger 
declaring that the country was tired and disgusted with a regime “ which is 
nothing but empty agitation, disorder, corruption, lies, and sterility,” while the 
prime minister, Floquet, accused the general of having passed from the sacristies 
into the antechambers of princes, and asked by what right he spoke like Bona¬ 
parte returning from his victories: “ At your age, Ckneral Boulanger, Napoleon 
was dead, and you will never be more than the Sicyhs of a constitution still¬ 
born.” On July 12 the general submitted a motion calling for the dissolution of 
the chamber. There followed another heated conflict between the popular leader 
and the prime minister, in which the lie was passed. The two men fought a 
duel with rapiers the next day, and the aged statesman wounded the general 
severely in the neck. Boulanger had resigned his seat, and it might have been rea¬ 
sonably expected that the outcome of the duel would completely discredit him. 

Exactly the contrary happened. His supporters redoubled their efforts and 
determined to secure as many elections as possible, evidently with the idea of 
holding an indirect plebiscite in this way. The country was flooded with por¬ 
traits and pamphlets and re-echoed with innumerable Boulangist songs: General 
Revenge; Frenchmen, Let's drinl{^ to Boulanger; See him and die; Down with 
Bismarck^, etc., the latter with the characteristic verse: 

Par tout le sang de la France entiae. 

Par le passe, par les morts H venger, . 

Avec le Tsar, pour Dieu, France, pour la patrie, 

Mort aux Prussiens, et vive Boulanger! 

Mr. Belfort, the general’s secretary, has given a vivid description of these 
stirring events: “During our electoral tournaments throughout France I noted 
that his popularity was amazing; poets sang his praises, musicians composed 
hymns in his honour, the Press devoted to him and his campaigns daily atten¬ 
tion, the cables of the world vibrated with interminable despatches recording 
his exploits and his triumphs. Wherever he went the people applauded him 
with frenzied enthusiasm: daily I saw men weep with joy at shaking him by 
the hand; women stormed his guard and kissed him with patriotic fervour; 
his portrait was found in the cottages of the poor as in the mansions of the 
rich. At some Paris houses he was entertained as a monarch. ... At the most 
aristocratic houses in Paris the ladies were presented to the General, and 
curtseyed as to an emperor or prince of the blood.” ^ 

Lest it be thought that the Boulangist agitation was merely an artificial 
demonstration, it must be pointed out that in August 1888 the general was elected 
deputy in the departments of Nord, Somme, and Charente Infericure. The 
autumn was filled with campaigns and celebrations, and in January 1889 the 
general stood for election in the department of Seine, the very stronghold of 

^ Roland Belfort: General Boulanger’s Love Tragedy ” (Nineteenth Century, CV, pp. 413- 
27, March, 1929). 
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French radicalism and republicanism. To be sure, Boulanger denied his hos¬ 
tility to the republic as a form of government and disclaimed all ideas of a 
dictatorship. Nevertheless, his election was regarded by all political experts as 
quite impossible because all the republican groups had united against him, and 
his opponent was a prominent radical and president of the general council of 
the department. It was with consternation, then, that the news spread on the 
evening of January 27 that Boulanger had been elected with 244,000 votes. The 
cabinet met in hurried session at the filyscc Palace to discuss ways and means 
of meeting the crisis, for it was generally expected that Boulanger would seize 
the opportunity and overthrow the government. The enormous crowds that 
surged about the Cafe Durand, where the general was staying, certainly ex¬ 
pected some such action. The rank and file of the army were favourable, the 
police were on his side. The government was helpless. Even so prominent a 
statesman as Freycinet believed that if Boulanger had acted promptly, he might 
have swept aside all obstacles. But the general failed to act. Instead of placing 
himself at the head of the crowd he slipped out the back door and went to his 
mistress, who was anxiously awaiting him. 

Many attempts have been made to explain this extraordinary conduct. The 
question need not detain us here. Suffice it to say that Boulanger, who evidently 
thought his position so strong that illegal methods were unnecessary, failed 
at the crucial moment to fulfil the expectations of his followers. The govern¬ 
ment was not slow to take advantage. After restoring the uninominal system of 
voting the cabinet resigned and a new government was formed, in which the 
energetic and ruthless Constans was minister of the interior. He promptly dis¬ 
solved the League of Patriots and instituted proceedings against Boulanger 
himself. The government’s plans were purposely allowed to leak out, and in 
April Boulanger fled to Brussels. Though the agitation continued for some 
time, the peak of the crisis had been passed. In the general elections in the 
autumn of iSSg the Boulangist party was overwhelmingly defeated. When, in 
1S91, Boulanger committed suicide on the grave of his mistress, at Brussels, he 
had long ceased to play any political role whatever.^ 

It is quite true that in the course of the year 1888 the Boulangist movement 
assumed the form of an acute domestic conflict and that the duel between the 
republicans on the one hand and the royalists and im{)erialists supporting 
Boulanger on the other diverted the attention of the French from foreign affairs 
and concentrated all efforts on the struggle nearer home. Nevertheless, this 
same movement continued to influence European international relations and 
to affect the position of France in a number of ways. Bismarck, who had long 
since considered the desirability of instituting a rigorous system of passports in 

^ Good accounts of the Boulangist movement may be found in Mermeix (Gabriel Terrail): 
/.« Coulisses dtt Bottlangistne (Paris, 1890), the most important source; Freycinet: Souvenirs, 
iihapter xii; Alexandre Zevaes: His/uire de la Troisienie Republique (Paris), 1926, chapter xii; idem: 
Au Temps du Boulangisine (Paris, 1930). 
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Alsace-Lorraine, overruled the objections of the Statthalier, Prince Hohenlohc, 
and introduced the new regulations in May 1S8S. It was provided that no 
foreigner should be allowed to enter the provinces without a visa granted by 
the German embassy at Paris. These arrangements were certainly very vexa¬ 
tious, not only for Frenchmen having relatives in the provinces, but for all 
foreigners. The reason given for their introduction was the maltreatment of 
Germans in France and the constant propaganda being carried on by emissaries 
of the League of Patriots. But it can hardly be doubted that Bismarck intended 
the new regime to be a warning to the French government. It w'as just after 
the first resounding victories of Boulanger, and the chancellor most probably 
feared a recrudescence of the former agitation against (icrmany.' 

In speaking to the French ambassador about the relations between France 
and Germany Count Herbert Bismarck is said to have expressed the wish that 
the great wall of China stretched between the two countries and that there were 
no reason for intercourse and discord." This solution of the Franco-German 
problem was hardly possible in the modern world, but the passport system came 
as near realizing it as was feasible. Under these conditions the chances of 
friction were reduced, to be sure at the expense of the inhabitants and their 
French relatives. But at any rate the likelihood of further Schnaebele incidents 
was diminished. There was relative calm on the Franco-German frontier from 
the spring of 1888 till the time of Bismarck’s fall. 

But the Boulangist movement, which might at any time have resulted in 
international complications, exercised a profound effect on French relations 
with Russia. The Tsar’s dislike of parliamentary democraev and the instabil¬ 
ity that seemed to be inseparable from it was notorious. The uncertainty of 
French politics in 1888 was bound to reduce Russian interest in the connexion 
between the two countries.® Furthermore, Flourens, one of ihe ablest foreign 
ministers France had had for some time and one of the foremost advocates of 
the understanding with Russia, left office when the Tirard cabinet fell, in March 
1888. Great efforts had been made by Baron Mohrenheim, the Russian am¬ 
bassador, to secure his retention, but they were unsuccessful. The new prime 
minister, Floquet, had for many years been a bete noire to the Russians, because 
of his reputed " Vive la Pologne! " flung in the face of Tsar Alexander II during 
his visit to Paris in 1867. Foreseeing the inevitability of Floquet’s leadership, 
the Russian government had instructed its ambassador to effect a reconciliation 
with him, but it stands to reason that his cabinet was not regarded with en¬ 
thusiasm by the Tsar or his ministers.^ 


1 See Hohenlohc: Denkwiirdigl^eiten, IT, pp. 432 ff.; Die Grossc Politil(, VI, Nos. 12831!. 
Good discussions may be found in Frederic Eccard; UAlsace sous la domination cdlemande (Paris, 
1919), and in Wilhelm Seydler; Viirst Chlodwig zu Hohenlohe-Schillingsjiirst als Statthalter im 
Reichslande UlsassAjothringen (Frankfurt, 1929), pp. 99 ff. 

2 Crispi: Memoirs, II, pp. 301-2, 

•* Toutain, op. cit., pp. 354 ff. 

♦ Hansen: UAmbassade a Paris du Baron dc Mohrenheim, pp, 86 ff.; Toutain, op. cit., p. 358. 
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As a mailer of fact, the aitiiuclc of the French government towards the idea 
of an alliance with Russia had undergone considerable change. Not that there 
was a cooling of popular enthusiasm. On the contrary, the agitation for 
such an alliance assumed ever greater proportions as the 15 oulangist move¬ 
ment spread, liui the government had got wind of various international agree- 
rncnis which made it realize how complete was France’s isolation and the dan¬ 
ger of an adventuroiis policy. Through an indiscretion at the Italian court the 
French government learned almost immediately of the conclusion of the 
Cierman-Iialian military convention.* Then the publication of the Ausiro- 
(ierman Alliance on February ^ led to much discussion in the European press 
concerning the terms of the Triple Alliance. The Ncite Freie Presse of Vienna 
on February 11 gave a pretty accurate summary of the terms of the Triple 
Alliance, and on the following day the Kolnische Zeitiing, which frequently 
published articles inspired by the (ierman foreign office, stated that in diplo¬ 
matic circles the terms as given in the Vienna paper were regarded as sub¬ 
stantially correct, if not perhaps quite complete. 

At much the same time there was a good deal of debate about the reputed 
arrangement between England and Italy and Austria regarding the Mediter¬ 
ranean, an agreement which had been suspected for some months. The article 
of the Ncite Freie Presse, tricntioncd above, stated tliat the treaties between 
the central powers were “ supplemented by special arrangements between Italy, 
Austria, and Great Ilritain, having for their object the defence of the Austrian 
and Italian coasts against a hostile country.” On the preceding day the English 
radical Lahouchere had interpellated the government, asking “whether any 
engagement, contingent or otherwise, was entered into by Her Majesty's Gov¬ 
ernment with Italy or with any other Foreign Power last year which lias 
not been made known to the House.” He received an evasive answer, but 
after the article of the Nene Freie Presse became known, he returned to the 
charge, on February 14, asking that any diplomatic correspondence bearing 
on the question be laid before parliament. Once again Sir James Fergus- 
son, the under-secretary of state for foreign affairs, declined to give a direct 
answer."' 

The London Times strongly deprecated the attempts of Lahouchere to force 
information from the government in a matter of supreme importance, but the 
question was not allowed to come to rest. On February 15 the newspapers re¬ 
ported that Admiral Hewett, who was visiting the Mediterranean with the 
Channel fleet, had made an address at Genoa in which he said that “ the bonds 
which unite us [to Italy] may hereafter receive a practical application by the 
union of the Italian and English fleets.” A few days later the Paris correspond¬ 
ent of The Times revealed correspondence which he had had with the late 
Count Corti, who had been recalled from the Italian embassy at London jujst 


^ Salvemini: L<7 Volitica 'Esterti di Vrancesvo Crixpi, im'- 
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before his death. It appeared from this correspondence that Crispi had recalled 
the ambassador because the latter had expressed scepticism of the possibility of 
coming to a positive understanding with England. In view of these revelations 
Labouchcre announced his intention of again interpellating the government. 
Once again The Times denounced such tactics, but at the same time the great 
London newspaper, which was read in every foreign office and embassy in the 
European world, made a significant statement: “ If there should be any danger 
of a blow struck at Italy which would destroy the Italian navy and give France 
an undisputed ascendency in the Mediterranean, it would be the duty of Eng¬ 
land, for the security of her own empire and commerce as well as for the main¬ 
tenance of the European equilibrium and the preservation of a state to which 
we arc bound by ties of sympathy and friendship, to exert all her power to 
avert the disaster.” ^ 

Labouchcre questioned the government for the third time on February 16, 
and, failing to get a satisfactory reply, he moved an amendment to the address 
in reply to the speech from the throne, stating that it would conduce to the 
House’s understanding of various questions if it could be assured that no cor¬ 
respondence had been exchanged between the English and the Italian govern¬ 
ments containing “any assurance of a contractual character, which would 
constitute a binding pact upon Her Majesty’s Ministers in the unfortunate event 
of a war breaking out during their tenure of office between the French Republic 
and the Kingdom of Italy,” or that, if sucli assurances had been given, they 
should be brought to the knowledge of the House." 

The debate on the amendment took place on February 22. Labouchcre, after 
adducing the evidence from the newspapers, attacked bitterly the policy of 
continental entanglements. Leagues of Peace, he said, ordinarily ended in war, 
and England should not, as in the past, resort to arms for “ that mirage, the 
European equilibrium.” Sir James Fergusson’s statement that no assurances 
had been given to Italy was a mere play upon words and was not satisfactory. 
The truth was that Lord Salisbury’s policy had always been the same — a policy 
of hatred of France and jealousy of Russia. 

Sir James Fergusson spoke in reply, and we know from the letters of 
Queen Victoria that his statement was a “very carefully prepared speech,” 
drawn up under the direction of Lord Salisbury himself. The burden of the 
argument was that some of Labouchcre’s statements were of a nature that was 
most mischievous in their tendency and reckless in their particulars. The gov¬ 
ernment would always be ready to give the House all the information that the 
safety of the country and its interests would allow. After all, Labouchcre’s 
remarks were based merely upon newspaper statements and rumours, which 
could not be confirmed. The statement attributed to Admiral Hewett, for 
instance, was denied by a telegram from the admiral which the speaker read. 
Besides, the government had already stated on various occasions that “ we 

1 London Times, February 15, 21, 22, 23, 1888, - Hansard, op. cit., pp. 557-8, 
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were under no engagements pledging the employment of the Military and 
Naval forces of this country, except such as are already known lo the House,” 
said Sir James. For all practical purposes this gave a negative answer to La- 
bouchere’s charges. Of course there had been correspondence with other pow¬ 
ers during the crisis of the past year and a half, but clearly this correspondence 
c(juld not be published to the whole of Europe. For that reason the “ govern¬ 
ment do not feel themselves justified in answering, or even discussing further, 
the questions which the honourable member asks as to this correspondence, and 
we must oppose a simple negative to any motions which he or his honourable 
friends may make for the purpose of eliciting infrirmation upon this question at 
the jirescnt time.” * 

While this discussion was going on, the Paris Temps, generally looked upon 
as the organ of the French government, remarked, on February 15, that there 
might not be a treaty between England and the central powers, but there might 
very well have been an exchange of notes or something similar. This was cer¬ 
tainly a reflection of the opinion of the French foreign office, for the Russian 
ambassador at Paris reported the disgust felt in official circles at the discovery 
that England was bound to Italy “ for the event of war in the Mediterranean 
and the Straits,” and even Waddington, the French ambassador at London, 
who had refused to believe in anything more than vague promises exchanged 
between England and Italy, came round to the view that memoranda had 
been signed dealing with the common interests of England and Italy in the 
Mediterranean and in Turkish waters." 

This news, which was fairly accurate, must have had a profound influence 
on the further course of French policy. It is clear that ideas such as Flourens 
had entertained of an agreement between England and France and Russia 
would have to be given up. Indeed, even the project of an alliance with Russia 
would have to be treated with considerable circumspection. On February 29 
the Marquis de Bretcuil, a warm advocate of the Franco-Riissian alliance, who 
had just returned from St. Petersburg, where he had been received by the Tsar, 
made a significant statement in the French chamber. Reviewing the interna¬ 
tional situation, he said: “ The alliance of France with Russia cannot at present 
be carried out, and at the present time it is not even desirable. It would, in fact, 
have the disadvantage of unduly hurrying on events. It is enough to be con¬ 
vinced that Russia has an interest in our existence.” This declaration made a 
deep impression upon governing circles, the more so as the same attitude was 
taken by such influential papers as the Temps and the Journal des Debats. In 
the Revue des deux mondes the eminent French economist Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu, a relative of Flourens, published an anonymous article which came 
to the same conclusion as that of the Marquis de Bretcuil. It is evident that the 


^ Hansard, op. cit., pp. 1172-9.^; Letters of Queen Victoria, I, p. 386. 
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French government had been frightened into a policy of severe caution and 
discretion.^ 

Just as the French government became aware of the implications of the new 
international alignments, the Russian government, which had been much more 
suspicious for a much longer time, decided to retreat in the Bulgarian affair. 
Relations with France were viewed with circumspection. “ Whatever may be 
the affinities which have grown up between ourselves and France,” Giers wrote 
to the Russian ambassador at Berlin, “they cannot be of a practical nature in 
view of the chronic anarchy with which the French Republic is struggling.” 
The French government, he continued, was maintaining a reserved attitude, 
and Russia would certainly not egg it on. The same view-point was expressed 
in the Russian press, which stressed the uncertainty of the Boulangist movement 
and pointed out that “ an alliance with France at this moment is a complete 
absurdity, not only for Russia, but for any other country.” “ 

Under these circumstances it was not to be wondered at that the Tsar should 
have received with gratitude any suggestion for an agreement with England. 
A settlement of the Anglo-Russian antagonism would revolutionize the whole 
European scene. The view of Lord Randolph Churchill that Russia should be 
allowed to advance in the Near East and find her way to the Mediterranean 
on condition that she desist from further pressure upon the Indian frontier was 
one which the Tsar could appreciate, and the rcce[)tion which Churchill had 
received in Russia had been a very cordial one. But the English government had 
made it so obvious that Churchill had no official mission and that his suggested 
policy could not be entertained for a moment that the projected understanding 
was still-born. Despite this set-back, however, the Tsar, in May iSSS, received 
W. T. Stead, the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, and a well-known advocate of 
good relations with Russia. Stead, on his arrival in the Russian capital, found 
a certain M. Millevoyc there, evidently acting as an emissary of General Bou¬ 
langer. What he attempted to accomplish and what he did accomplish is not 
known. As for Stead himself, he began his conversation with Alexander by 
begging pardon for all the harm England had done to Russia. The Tsar replied 
by saying that Russia wanted nothing: “We do not want to make Bulgaria a 
Russian province. Of cour.se, M. Ferdinand of Coburg, he will have to go. But 
he will go very .soon, I hope.” Stead then tried to draw the T.sar out in regard 
to the Russian plans in the Straits. He pointed out the prevalent fear in Eng¬ 
land that the Black Sea would become a Ru.ssian lake and the base for a Rus¬ 
sian attack, in conjunction with France, upon the English position in the Medi¬ 
terranean. Alexander insisted that these were not at all the ideas of the Russian 
government, but he admitted that the suggestion sometimes advanced that 
Russia should hold the forts of the Bosporus while England controlled those 


^ Schwcrltcftcr: Die bclgischcn Dof^umente ztir Vorgeschirhte ties Weltkricges, I, pp. 227 fl. 
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of the Dardanelles would be impossible. On the other hand, a solution based 
upon Russian control of both straits and an English occupation of some island 
such as Mytilenc might be feasible. In any case, Stead’s idea of a Russian- 
German-English combination met with his entire approval: “ Germany, Russia, 
England, these together can keep the peace. . . . Austria I look upon as a lost 
empire.' ^ 

Stead had no influence beyond what he could exert through his newspaper, 
but his pilgrimage to Russia created some discussion, and the results of the 
mission were reported in detail to the English government by Sir Robert Morier, 
the ambassador at St. Petersburg. So far as known, Lord Salisbury was unim¬ 
pressed. The Russian ambassador at London felt obliged to report home that 
Stead had exaggerated the importance of his reception by the Tsar. Clearly the 
Etiglish government was not disposed to consider any serious reconstruction of 
its international policy.” For Russia direct action had become impossible, and 
when the Tsar spoke about the early expulsion of Ferdinand from Bulgaria, 
he was expressing a pious wish and a fond hope rather than a policy. The same 
may be said of numerous articles appearing during the next eighteen months 
in the Russian press which dealt with the Tsarist aspirations in the Straits. 
Tatishchev, the editor of the Russi^^i Vic'stnif(^, was the author of most of them. 
His object was to prove that these aspirations were not “an urge to conquest, 
but a fateful inheritance of immutable necessity.” “When the last hour of 
the Ottoman Empire strikes, Russia will have no right to permit, and she 
never will permit, the Straits to fall into the hands of any other power.” ** 

Tatishchev criticized the Russian government severely for its passivity in 
this matter. He could not appreciate the difficulties of the international situation 
and the total impossibility of Russia’s embarking upon an active policy. With 
a potential coalition aligned against her, she could act only indirectly, if at 
all. During the years 1S88 and 1889 great efforts seem to have been made to 
undermine the position of Ferdinand of Bulgaria by strengthening the Russian 
influence in Serbia and Roumania and building up a Balkan combination to 
isolate Bulgaria. During the spring of 1S88 the situation in Roumania threat¬ 
ened to become serious, for the Russian minister Hitrovo was reported to be 
supporting Prince Bibcsco or Prince Cuza as possible candidates for the throne. 
The conservative, pro-Russian party was constantly gaining strength, and the 
Hohenzollcrn dynasty was in a precarious position. It was probably on this 
account that Bismarck suggested to the Roumanian statesman Siurdza, when 
the latter came to Berlin in January 1888, that steps should be taken to bring 
about Italy’s adherence to the alliance of the central powers with Roumania. 

1 Frederic Whyte: T/ic IJfc of W. T. Stead (New York. 1925), Volume I, pp. 259 f.; W. T. 
Stead: The M. P. jor Rttsfja. Reminiscenees and Correspondence of Madame Olga Noei/^off (London, 
T909), Volume 11 , pp. 242 fT. 
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Negotiations to this end were entered upon, and led to a favourable result on 
May 15, 1888.^ Nevertheless, the situation in Roumania continued to be critical. 
Most of the Roumanian statesmen were left in ignorance of the treaty by King 
Carol, and it was probably due chiefly to these tiucstionable tactics that the 
agreements could be maintained at all." 

In Serbia the situation was no less confused and the King, Milan, was con¬ 
stantly expt)sed to the attacks and intrigues of a pro-Russian opposition, exactly 
as in Roumania. The ill-fated campaign against Bulgaria in 1S85 had un¬ 
doubtedly shaken the position of the dynasty and had discredited the Austro- 
phil policy of the King. The liberals, under Ristic, and the radicals, under Gruic 
and Pasic, were steadily gaining strength at the expense of the progressives, 
under the leadership of Garashanin. Both the liberals and the radicals were 
strongly Russian in their sympathies, and it is said, though it would be hard 
to prove the statement with specific facts, that plans were on foot to depose 
Milan and proclaim either his rival Peter Karageorgcvic or Prince Nicholas of 
Montenegro king in his stead. Whatever may have been the truth in regard 
to these dark machinations, it is perfectly clear that Milan's |>osition was be¬ 
coming more and more untenable and that the opposition parties were not in 
favour of the foreign policy which had been pursued since the Congress of 
Berlin. During the year t888 Milan ruled with a strong-arm ministry led by 
Christie, a progressive, but he could not hold out for ever against the radical 
majority in the assembly. In March 1889 he abdicated in favour of his thirteen- 
year-old son, Alexander, after endowing the country with a more liberal con¬ 
stitution. For years Milan had desired to abdicate, but it is nor clear what the 
purpose of the constitutional revision at this time was. In any case, the regency 
appointed by Milan was headed by Ristic. It governed with a radical cabinet 
under General Gruic. In September 1889 Queen Nathalia, the divorced wife 
of Milan, whom he had attempted to keep out of Serbia, was received with 
enthusiasm in the capital. She was herself a champion of close connexions with 
Russia, and with her return to Belgrade the victory of the pro-Russian elements 
seemed to be complete. It goes without saying that these events were looked 
upon with great misgiving in Vienna, while at St. Petersburg they aroused 
considerable jubilation.^ 

In Greece the Russians were no less active. Nelidov, the Russian ambassador 
at Constantinople, came to Athens in April 1888 to discover, if he could, what 
connexion there might be between Greece and the Mediterranean Triplice. He 
opened up pleasant vistas to the Greek statesmen if they would stand by Russia. 
At the same time the Russian government, acting apparently upon rumours of 
Austrian efforts to draw Turkey into the Triple Alliance, enlisted the aid of 
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France to bring pressure to bear at Constantinople, threatening to reopen the 
question of the Turkish-Greek frontiers. During the Cretan troubles of 1888--9, 
which caused considerable tension between the Turkish and Greek gov¬ 
ernments, the Russians regularly supported the Greek view, and only the 
cautious policy pursued by the Greek premier, Tricoupis, prevented serious 
complications.^ 

The efforts of the Russian government to undermine the position of Austria 
in the Balkans and in this way to prepare for the expulsion of Ferdinand from 
liulgaria found their counterpart in western Europe in the policy of the French 
government towards Italy. Ever since Crispi, by his journey to Friedrichsruh, 
had advertised to the world the Italian connexion with (the French said sub¬ 
serviency to) German policy, the relations between France and Italy had gone 
from bad to worse. Crispi, at least, was convinced that from this time on, the 
French embassy at Rome was the centre of an active republican propaganda, 
and that the Italian republicans were financed from Paris." Reports like these, 
of subtle intrigue, can rarely be substantiated, but there is abundant material to 
illustrate other aspects of French policy equally hostile. The most extraordinary 
of these aspects was the French activity at the Vatican. 

It seems fairlv clear that Leo X, when he exercised his influence on behalf of 
the Cierman military law of 1887, still hoped that Bismarck might be induced 
to take up the matter of the restoration of the temporal power of the Papacy. 
The appointment of (Cardinal Rampolla as jxipal secretary of state in the spring 
of 1887 and the failure of the move for a settlement of difliculties with Italy 
were evidences of the growing influence of the French ambassador at the 
Vatican, but the Pope still adhered to his previous policy. In February 1888 
Cardinal Galimberti, the leading advocate of close relations with (icrmany, was 
sent to Berlin, on the occasion of the funeral of William I. He was instructed 
to take u[) witli Bismarck the possibilities of a settlement of the Roman ques¬ 
tion, but the Cjcrman chancellor once again returned evasive replies: “You are 
right, but y«)ti must wait.” The restoration of Rome to the Pope would mean 
revolution in Italy, would result in the downfall of the dynasty and lead to 
an alliance with republican France. But if Italy should turn into a republic 
anyway, Bismarck would, he .said, support the papal claims for a restoration 
of Rome.'* 

There could no longer be any reasonable doubt of Bismarck’s attitude. 
Neither could the Pope deny that the closeness of the connexion between 
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(rcrmany iincl Italy made German action on behalf of ihe Papacy extremely un¬ 
likely. At the time it was generally suppcKsecl that the Ckrman-Italian Alliance 
involved a guarantee to Italy of the possession ()f Rome. In short, there was 
nothing to be hoped for from Berlin. On the other hand, the French govern¬ 
ment had been making attractive offers. Flourens, for example, had told an 
emissary of the C'hurch that he desired the restoration of the temporal power 
as a support for the religious authority of the Church, on condition that it 
should not be to the detriment of France. “What we do in the interest of the 
universal Church must not be turned to the exclusive prolit of Italy, which is 
allied to our enemies,” he remarked in a discussion of the possibility of a recon¬ 
ciliation between the Church and the Italian government.’ At the same time, 
in the autumn of rSSy, the French foreign office had clone its utmost to pave 
the way for the resumption of diplomatic relations between the Vatican and 
the Russian government, evidently not only with the object of doing Russia 
a good turn and furthering the policy of Leo XIII, but also with an eye to 
securing the moral support of the Pope for the projected Franco-Russian 
alliance." 

Through the exploitation of the Roman cjuestion the French cabinet could 
cause the Italian government endless embarrassment. So could any other na¬ 
tion. In 18S2 it had been Italian fear of German action on behalf of the 

Pope that had driven the Italians into the alliance with the central powers. 

It may well be that in 18S7 Crispi was led to stress the alliance more strongly 
because of the .same danger. But when he averted the danger of German action, 
he simply opened the door to French influence. Of course the French govern¬ 
ment had no intention of waging war to restore the tem[)oral power of the 

Pope, but it had an interest in holding the threat of eventual action over the 

head cjf the Italians. 7 o quote an obviously inspired French article: “The 
restoration of pontifical royally can no longer be the cause, but it can be 
the consequence of a war. . . . No power would embark upon war to replace 
Rome under ecclesiastical domination; but any state, once engaged in war with 
Italy, would be forced to play the papal card against her. . . . Catholic, Prot¬ 
estant, .schismatic, atheistic, any government provoked by Italy would .seek to 
.strike her in a vulnerable .spot, and that .spot is Rome.'* 

Italy had indeed a very vulnerable .spot, and Crispi knew it only too well. 
He began to regard the Papacy with hatred and distrust and to make no secret 
of his hostility. The Pope, on the other hand, felt that efforts were being made 
to force him to abandon the Holy Sec. In June 1888 he in.structed the nuncio at 
Vienna, Cardinal Galimberti, to inquire whether, if obliged to leave Rome, he 
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could find an asylum in Austria. The question was an awkward one, and 
Kalnoky, after consulting Francis Joseph, decided to send a special agent to 
Rome. Count Hiibner, the well-known Austrian diplomat, now a man of 
almost eighty, was asked to go once again to the Vatican, in the heat of mid¬ 
summer. He arrived at Rome in August, armed with a letter from Francis 
Joseph, in which His Holiness was urged not to leave Rome excepting in an 
extremity, in which case he would be received in Austria. The Austrian emis¬ 
sary, after discussions with the Pope and with Cardinal Rampolla, thought the 
fears of the churchmen exaggerated. Leo declared Crispi capable of anything 
and was very bitter against the German and Austrian Emperors for having 
renewed the alliance with Italy. Hiibner explained that the alliance was of a 
transitory character and intended only to make use of Italy as part of “ a 
gigantic barrier, from the Baltic to Sicily, to separate Russia from France, in 
the interests of European peace.” It appears that Bismarck also had given the 
Pope assurances of this kind, and that Leo still had confidence in the German 
chancellor. Hiibner got the impression that it was Rampolla and the French 
influences that were precipitating matters. Rampolla had a scheme by which 
the powers were to be called upon to guarantee the Pope’s personal security 
and that of the Vatican palace, by means of an international convention. It 
was only with difficulty that the Austrian diplomat dissuaded the Pope from 
following up this idea.^ 

Although Hiibner had succeeded in shelving the question of the Pope’s de¬ 
parture from Rome for the time being, the matter was brought up several times 
during the winter of 1888-9. But the great crisis in the Roman question came 
in June 1889, when the erection of a statue in commemoration of Giordano 
Bruno, the sixteenth-century victim of papal intolerance, led to monster demon¬ 
strations in Rome. On June 30 an important consistory was held at the Vatican. 
At the moment the relations between France and Italy were very tense and the 
Pope seems to have expected that war would break out stxin. If w^ar actually 
came, he was determined to leave Rome. He could go to Monaco, Malta, or 
Spain. Apparently Spain had been definitely decided on and the Queen Regent 
had already been induced to send an invitation. If the Italian government of¬ 
fered resistance to the Pope’s departure, it was hoped that the Catholic powers 
would intervene on behalf of the Holy Father. As a matter of fact, Crispi had 
no intention of oflfering such resistance. On the contrary, he seems to have 
warned the Pope that he might leave when he wished, but that his return later 
would be out of the question. This warning, taken together with the arguments 
of the Austrian ambassador, probably determined the Pope to do nothing, 
though it appears that considerable pressure was brought to bear upon him 
from the French side." 

1 Francesco Salata: Per la Storia Diplomatica della Questione Kontana (Milan, 1929), pp. 
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The French pressure upon the Pope, and the threat of raising the dangerous 
Roman question, were a most serious menace as seen by the Italian government. 
From the French standpoint it must, however, be regarded as an error, for it 
drove Italy only further and further into the arms of Bismarck. Of greater im¬ 
mediate effect was the French economic policy, which ran parallel to the papal 
policy just discussed. It will be remembered that in December 1886 the Italian 
chamber, under the influence of the rising protectionist sentiment in the coun¬ 
try, had denounced the tariff treaty with France, concluded in 1881. Negotiations 
had been opened for a new treaty, and during the period of discussion the old 
agreement had been several limes extended for short periods of a few months. 
The negotiations were taken up seriously in December 1887, both sides realizing 
the need for some sort of modus vivendi. Suddenly, in February 18S8, the 
pourparlers were abruptly broken off. Last-minute efforts to reach an agreement 
proved abortive, and on March i, 1888 a famous tariff war between the two 
countries was begun. It cannot be denied that the growing demand for protec¬ 
tion in all the western European countries had a good deal to do with the failure 
of these negotiations. Neither side dared to confront the chambers with sugges¬ 
tions for sacrifices. On the other hand it is quite clear from the sources that the 
break was due to political as much as to economic causes. The French broke off 
the discussions when they learned of the existence of the Cicrman-ltalian mili¬ 
tary agreement and the Mediterranean pacts. When the French negotiator left 
Rome, he said to his Italian colleague: “As long as you remain in the Triple 
Alliance, no commercial agreement between Italy and France will be possible.” ^ 

For Italy the rupture of commercial relations was a very severe blow, for a 
large part, some thirty per cent, of the entire Italian trade was with France. 
As a result of the break Italian exports dropped forty per cent, the export of 
cheap wines ceasing almost completely. At the same time French bankers, who 
in 1884 had held about eighty per cent of the Italian consolidated debt, began 
to unload their securities upon the market and to withdraw their support for 
Italian public works, such as railroads and housing projects. It has been esti¬ 
mated that in one year French bankers withdrew no less than seven hundred 
million francs from Italy. The result was a severe economic crisis. Failures in 
business rose from about 1,300 in 1887 to almost 2,200 in 1S88. The government 
was faced with a staggering deficit, numerous banks failed or were on the verge 
of failure, the agricultural population, especially in the south, suffered acute 
want, and emigration from the peninsula assumed unprecedented proportions. 
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At the same time Crispi demanded ever larger expenditures for armaments, 
for he believed that an attack v^^as imminent. Finally German and English 
banking interests had to come to the rescue in order to prevent the total collapse 
of the currency. Taken by and large, the effect of this tariff war upon the in¬ 
ternational situation can hardly be over-stressed, for the trials through which 
Italy passed led to increasing criticism of Crispi, to a growth of anti-monarchical 
sentiment, and to a general spread of the agitation against the Triple Alliance, 
which was made responsible for the strained relations with France and especially 
for the staggering outlays for armaments. Nowhere could one find a better 
illustration of the methods of modern warfare in times of peace. To all the 
intrigue and military preparations was added the deadly weapon of economic 
reprisal.^ 

This period of French pressure upon Italy was punctuated by a number of 
serious incidents of a political nature which threatened on various occasions 
during iS8S and 1889 to lead to actual war. Crispi has been bitterly criticized 
by some recent Italian historians, like Salvemini and Croce, for the hot-headed 
alarmism of his policy. Undoubtedly he exaggerated the dangers of the situation 
and was quite wrong in ascribing plans for an attack to the French government. 
There is no evidence whatever that the statesmen in Paris, fully cognizant of 
France’s isolation and taken up, as they w^rc, with the problem of Boulangism, 
had any intention of precipitating a crisis. On the other hand it must be con¬ 
fessed that the non-military pressure being brought to bear was very heavy and 
that Flourcns’s successor at the French foreign office, Goblet, was hardly less 
irascible and passionate than Crispi himself. It is scarcely necessary to enter into 
the details of all these incidents or to discuss them excepting in their effects 
upon the international alignment. The first came in the crucial months of 
January and February t 888 and arose from the violation of the French con¬ 
sulate at Florence by Italian officials, who demanded the papers of a Tunisian 
subject who had died in the city. While Flourens handled the matter from the 
French side with considerable skill, it was noticed, in the early days of Febru¬ 
ary, that the French were concentrating their ironclads at Toulon, leaving only 
a few cruisers in the Channel ports. The Italian authorities had some knowledge 
of the French war plans and believed that hostilities would open with a French 
offensive against Italy, while on the German frontier the French would stay 
on the defensive. At the same time a naval attack would be made upon the 
important base at Spczia.“ How accurate this information may have been it is 
not possible to say, bur curiously enough there appeared at Paris in 1888 a 
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military study of an imaginary war between France on the one hand and 
Germany and Italy on the other. The war was supposedly to break out during 
the last days of March, and one of the first moves of the French was to be a 
surprise naval attack upon Spezia.* 

Whatever the facts may have been, the German government learned, evi¬ 
dently from Cardinal Galimbcrti, that the French were planning to seize 
Spezia, which would lead to war with Italy. In the meanwhile Germany would 
be taken up with Russia. The object of the French would be to secure for the 
Pope a part of his temporal possessions. Austria, as a Catholic state, would 
hardly feel inclined to fight with Italy against the interests of the Pope, and 
even the Catholics of Germany would not be ready to stand enthusiastically by 
Italy in such an event." The German government, genuinely alarmed, it seems, 
appealed to the British government and suggested that the British fleet go to 
Toulon and threaten the French base with bombardment. According to the 
first lord of the admiralty, this proposal was ignored, as the danger was not 
viewed seriously at London.'* Nevertheless a strong English squadron, under 
Admiral Heweti, appeared at Genoa at the crucial moment, and important 
Italian newspapers at the time reported that he asked, when he landed, for news 
of the French declaration of war.‘ At any rate, it was at this time that he was 
reputed to have made the statements which stirred up so much discussion in 
the British parliament. At Berlin and Rome it was thought that the ap[)earance 
of the British fleet, whether intentional or accidental, had saved the situation. 

Despite the statements of Lord George Hamilton it is clear that the scare of 
February 1888 was genuine. The German government urged the Italians to 
complete the defences of Spezia, which they did without loss of lime. Italian 
expenditures on naval affairs, which had been 44,000,000 lire in 1878, reached 
the appalling figure of 158,000,000 in 1888, coming to almost ten per cent of the 
entire budget. The Italians concentrated on the construction of monstrous ships, 
seven of which carried twenty-eight cannon of over one hundred tons each 
and were far larger than any French or English ironclads of the time.'"* The 
English, too, appear to have been alarmed. They arranged for a demonstration 
of the English, Italian, and Austrian squadrons, which visited Barcelona to¬ 
gether in March 1888 to greet the Queen Regent of Spain. 

At the same time the question of English sea-power was subjected to a 
careful study. Despite the increased expenditure brought about by the naval 
scare of 1884 the problem was still a very urgent one. All the accepted ideas of 
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construction had been invalidated by the development of the ironclad and the 
breech-loading gun. Technical improvements came so rapidly that warships 
were out of date in ten or a dozen years. Until 1878 the position of the English 
was, however, a relatively safe one, for the French, always the chief rivals of 
England on the sea, were so taken up with the reconstruction of their army 
that there was little interest left for the navy. After 1878 all this changed. The 
French and the Russian governments, as well as the Italian, embarked upon 
extensive building projects which threatened to shake British supremacy. In 
France, especially, the so-called Young School, under the leadership of men 
like Admiral Aube, advocated the construction of numerous cruisers and 
destroyers rather than of huge warships, their theory being that the principal 
object of naval war must be to destroy the wealth of the enemy by cruiser war¬ 
fare and the bombardment of fortified places. In France, as in England, public 
opinion, which theretofore had generally regarded naval affairs as a matter for 
expert.s, began to take a lively interest in sea-power and to bring pressure to 
bear upon the government in the interest of more extensive construction. In the 
early i88o\s the French spent almost as much on their fleet as did the English, 
and when Admiral Aube became minister of marine, in January 1SS6, he 
brought through the French parliament a vote for the construction of sixteen 
new cruisers, twenty scouts, and forty-two torpedo-boats. Believing that the 
decision in war must be sought in European waters, he effected the concentra¬ 
tion of the fleet at Brest and Toulon.^ 

The British navy had hardly kept abreast of these extensive increases and 
improvements in foreign fleets. In 1885 one of the leading sejuadrons of the 
navy po.sscs.scd no breech-loading gun of more than six-inch calibre, while all 
the new Russian ships, for cxam[)lc, were equipped with this type. In the 
decade from 1878 to 1SS8 the English had launched sixteen new battleships as 
against twelve launched by the French and five launched by the Russians. 
When the annual mantruvres were first instituted, in 1885, the results were 
pathetic. It was found that there was no real system of preparation for war. 
The dockyards were inadequate, and it took them about five years to build a 
ship. Guns were difficult to obtain, and not infrequently a completed ship had 
to wait many months before the proper armaments were ready. There was no 
uniformity of type in construction, and handling a large number of ships was 
almost impossible. To quote Lord George Hamilton, the first lord of the ad¬ 
miralty in the Salisbury administration: “All idea of homogeneity had van¬ 
ished, and effective or simultaneous manoeuvring was impossible with such a 
variety of ships, differing so much as they did in tonnage, speed, armament 
and armour.” “ 
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Ever since the autumn of 1886 Bismarck had appreciated the growing weak¬ 
ness of British sea-power and had taken this fact into consideration.' In the 
spring of 1888 he urged the English government to strengthen the Mediter¬ 
ranean squadron. The German naval authorities were genuinely alarmed at 
the prospect of a French attack upon the Italian coasts, and Bismarck would 
have liked the English to warn the French government that such an attack 
would bring England upon the scene." Nothing seems to have come of this 
last suggestion, but investigations were made as to the strength of the Medi¬ 
terranean squadron. The Duke of Edinburgh, who was in command, reported 
that he had told the admiralty that the squadron “ was insufficient in case of a 
sudden attack or outbreak of war,” the more so as France had concentrated 
almost the whole of her ironclad fleet in the Mediterranean. The government 
therefore decided that some of the ships of the Far Eastern squadron should be 
sent as temporary reinforcement. Because of the great difficulty of getting 
the necessary guns, it was not possible to send permanent reinforcements until 
after the manoeuvres in July. About a dozen ships were practically paralysed 
for want of cannon, and it took about two years to manufacture this equipment.® 

Not content with emergency measures, the government now seriously un¬ 
dertook a complete survey of the status of the navy and its needs. A committee 
examined in detail the danger of a Franco-Russian combination on the sea and 
looked into the requirements of the British navy to meet such a force. It found 
the fleet inadequate in numbers and insufficiently manned, while it was equally 
critical of the value of individual ships. It recommended that the British forces 
should be kept at least as strong as the fleets of the next two naval powers com¬ 
bined; that is, it accepted the so<alled two-power standard as a guide to further 
construction. On the basis of this rejx)rt the government worked out the provi¬ 
sions of the famous Naval Defence Act, which was laid before parliament in 
March 1889 and was passed without serious opposition. The measure involved 
a credit of 21,500,000 pounds to be expended over a period of live years. The 
admiralty was to lay down eight first-class battleships larger than any previ¬ 
ously built, two second-class battleships, nine large cruisers, twenty-nine smaller 
cruisers, four gunboats, and eighteen torpedo-boats. It was a pretentious pro¬ 
gram, but it was received with enthusiasm by the country. The most serious 
criticism directed against it was that it was not pretentious enough. And yet 
with this famous act it may be said that the modern race for naval armaments 
began. While Europe was lining the frontiers with enormous masses of men, 
and pouring funds into military expenditures, England now set the pace for 
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extravagant nav.il construction. Under pressure of modern technical develop¬ 
ments the problem of security on land and on sea was becoming ever more 
difficult to solve.^ 

During these years the immediate danger of war continued to arise from 
the relations of France and Italy, which were characterized throughout by 
distrust, suspicion, and exasperation. In June 1888 a serious conflict arose regard¬ 
ing the validity of the capitulations in Massawa. It appears that the French 
government purposely raised this question in order to extort from the Italians 
their consent to certain educational measures projected for Tunis.” In any 
case, the French government attempted to ignore Italian rights in pro¬ 
mulgating new school regulations, and the dispute dragged on through the 
rest of the year. Crispi, as usual, appealed to his allies and friends for support, 
and the position of the Italian government was defended by Germany, Austria, 
and England. But Bismarck always urged his Italian colleague not to precipitate 
trouble and impressed upon him the need of cultivating the friendship of 
England. This was the substance of his remarks when the Italian statesman 
came to Friedrichsruh for the second lime, in August 1S8S. Even Goblet, who 
was French foreign minister at the time, has admitted that Bismarck attempted 
to cool the ardour of Crispi.*^ 

There was no need for urging upon Crispi the importance of the con¬ 
nexion with England. Fear for the safety of their coasts kept the question 
of sea-power constantly before the Italian statesmen. In the spring of 1889 
Crispi approached the Austrian government with the suggestion that the 
two powers conclude a naval convention regulating the action of their fleets 
in the event of a French attack upon Italy. Kalnoky refused to enter upon this 
path, pointing out that “ events in the eastern basin of the Mediterranean would 
have a much more profound and direct significance for Austria-Hungary than 
those which might take place off the western coasts of the Mediterranean. This 
difference between the scenes of action, as well as between the interests in 
question, would offer an almost insuperable obstacle to any attempt to realize 
in concrete form the idea of co-operation between the two fleets.” The force 
of the argument was inescapable, but the matter was of great importance to 
Crispi and he tried repeatedly during the summer of 1889 to conclude a naval 
and military agreement with Austria. At the same time he attempted to enlist 
the aid of Bismarck in order to bring Austria to terms. The German chancellor 
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was evasive and, like Kalnoky, continued to stress the fact that even if Italy 
secured the support of the Austrian fleet, the combined forces would be barely 
a match for the French squadrons. On the other hand, if the aid of the British 
fleet were obtained, the French naval forces would be completely immobilized. 
Suggestions that Germany should come into a naval convention with her allies 
Bismarck rejected, because, as he said quite rightly, the German fleet could 
never get by the French squadrons in the Channel, and, besides, what ships 
the Germans had would have to be employed to protect the coasts against 
French and Russian raids. He was willing to exchange naval attaches and to 
keep in touch with the Italian admiralty; indeed, he was willing to have an 
Italian naval mission come to Berlin by way of a demonstration; but, for the 
rest, he insisted that the essential thing was to make sure of English assistance.’ 

In the meanwhile the great crisis of July 1889 had come up and the departure 
of the Pope from Rome was momentarily expected. To Crispi an attack by 
France seemed imminent. He therefore sent a special emissary, a certain Signor 
Cucchi, to Bismarck and summoned the Italian representatives at London and 
Vienna to Rome. Cucchi found the officials of the German foreign office in¬ 
credulous. They had no indications of French preparations and did not believe 
that France wanted war. Bismarck shared this view and declared that a surprise 
attack such as Crispi feared would be an act of brigandage which would cost 
France dearly. Furthermore, he expressed great faith in English support if the 
French provoked the war. In that case the English, Italian, and German fleets 
could completely paralyse the French naval forces, and this in turn would 
facilitate the operations by land.'** 

The Italian premier had had little success in his efforts to enlist the aid of 
his allies for possible naval operations. It was therefore necessary for him to do 
the very utmost to secure some definite assurance from the British government. 
Signor Catalani, the charge d’affaires at London, who had been called to Rome, 
was of the opinion that England would not wait for Italy to be attacked, but 
would send a powerful fleet into the Mediterranean. He was sent back to 
London to give assurance to Lord Salisbury that Italy would not be the first 
to attack. In his report?;, so far as we know them, he stated that Salisbury, like 
Bismarck, did not share the apprehensions of Crispi, but that strong reinforce¬ 
ments would be sent to the British Mediterranean fleet.® A few days later, on 
August 5, when the German ambassador once again pointed out the desirability 
of securing promises from England, Crispi .said triumphantly that he had 
already done so and that he had a clear understanding with England. The 
statement was a veiled one, and the German ambassador took it to mean, not 
that a treaty had been signed, but that the British government had given 
a definite promise. He had learned some weeks before that Admiral Hoskins, 
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commanding the Mediterranean fleet, had received orders to attack the French 
fleet immediately if it made any move to attack Genoa or any other coastal city, 
provided the French squadrons were weaker than the English. If they were 
stronger, he was to withdraw to Gibraltar and wait for reinforcements.*^ 

The question whether an English assurance was given to the Italian gov¬ 
ernment cannot be answered with certainly. It may well be that Crispi ex¬ 
aggerated, or that the assurance, if it w^as given, applied only to a specific case, 
not to the English policy in general. There is, for example, some evidence of a 
promise to protect the Italian coast against French attack and of secret orders 
given to the fleet in the summer of 1888.^ In any case, King Humbert seems to 
have been convinced by his minister, for in January 1890 he is reported to have 
said to Prince Napoleon: “ I have nothing to fear for the security of the Italian 
coasts, for I have had a formal promise from the cabinet of St. James’s that the 
British fleet will ally itself with mine, should the necessity arise, in order to 
protect Italy against all maritime operations.” The promise, he continued, had 
been laid down in an exchange of dispatches, “ which contain certain definite 
engagements.”** On the other hand, Crispi’s successor, Marchese di Rudini, 
when he took over the Italian foreign office, in 1891, could find no trace of these 
documents, and Crispi would not show him the “ private letter from Lord 
Salisbury ” which was supposed to contain the assurance. Furthermore, Sir 
James Fergusson stated categorically in the House of Commons on several 
occasions in 1891 that England had no engagements involving the use of mili¬ 
tary or naval forces beyond those of which the House knew, and that the gov¬ 
ernment had “ entered into no agreement or understanding with any power 
pledging us to the employment of Her Majesty’s forces in any contingency.” It 
must be concluded therefore, that Crispi’s assertions, if they were not a pure 
figment of the imagination, could have referred only to the moral obligation 
which aro.se from the Mediterranean Agreement of 1887.* 

Bismarck’s effort to enlist English support for Italy was simply a continua¬ 
tion of the policy which had taken form in the Mediterranean agreements. 
In fact, the acute tension in Franco-Italian relations was a direct effect of the 
di.scovcry, by the French, of the existence of a coalition potentially hostile. The 
great problem of German policy in the la.st years of the Bismarckian period was 
to maintain the balance between England and her friends on the one hand and 
Russia and France on the other. 

The German chancellor managed this difficult and delicate situation with 
consummate skill, but his task was made unspeakably complex by the changes 
which took place in Germany through the death of the old Emperor William 
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in March 1888 and the death of his successor, Frederick III, in June of the same 
year. Frederick III, who was known to be deeply influenced by his English wife, 
was generally reckoned a member of the group of military men who favoured 
German support of the Austrian policy against Russia, but he was mortally ill 
when he came to the throne and was determined not to embark upon a new 
course. When Bismarck explained, in the first crown council, that Austria must 
not take action until the English cannon boomed on the Bosporus as they had 
in the Crimean War, he nodded assent, the more so as Bismarck admitted that 
if Austria became involved in war with Russia despite German efforts to pre¬ 
vent such a conflict, Germany might at first “ play dead,” but in the end would 
be obliged to intervene to prevent the annihilation of her ally and her disap¬ 
pearance as a great power/ 

Yet, with all the good intentions of the sick Emperor, his brief reign of three 
months was stormy enough and threatened to upset the balance of Cjcrman 
foreign policy. Trouble arose when the Empress Frederick insisted on resuming 
her plans for the marriage of her daughter Victoria to Prince Alexander of 
Battcnberg, the former ruler of Bulgaria. One of her first successes was to secure 
from her husband an invitation to the Prince to come to Berlin. Alexander 
himself was opposed to the reopening of the question and had, it seems, al¬ 
ready fallen in love with the actress whom he later married. But the Empress 
would not be denied and Alexander was obliged to follow her lead. 

When Bismarck learned of what had been done, he immediately protested, 
and threatened to resign if the affair were pursued. This whole matter, he 
pointed out, would hopelessly compromise Germany’s relations with Russia. 
The Tsar would hardly go to war on account of Battenberg, but he would be 
justified in regarding the marriage as a preliminary step to the Prince’s return 
to Bulgaria with German support and would never trust Germany again. In 
view of the serious implications of the question, the chancellor threatened to 
resign if his advice were ignored. On April 9 he had a long talk with the 
Empress, in which he evidently induced her to postpone the project. At any 
rate the Empress was very well satisfied with the result of the conversation 
and persuaded her husband to express a wish in his will that the marriage 
should take place.” 

The family aspect of this affair need not detain us. The important thing was 
its effect on the international situation. Bismarck was, from the start, convinced 
that the whole thing was an English intrigue, engineered by Queen Victoria 
and her daughter the Empress, with the express purpose of bringing about a 
permanent estrangement between Germany and Russia and then enlisting 
German services in the pursuit of purely English interests. The very thought 
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of being victimized in this fashion sent him into one of his “ raging moods,” as 
the English ambassador reported. He even went so far as to accuse Queen 
Victoria in the newspapers, through the use of inspired articles, and wrote to 
Lord Salisbury warning him that the marriage would force Germany into 
taking a much more Russian line of policy than otherwise she would be inclined 
to do. As a matter of fact, Queen Victoria, though she had been ardently in 
favour of the marriage at an earlier date, had come to see the inadvisability of it 
and had urged her daughter to let the matter rest. Both the Queen and her 
prime minister were therefore fully justified in regarding Bismarck’s attitude 
and action as “ very impertinent.” 

It had been suggested from Berlin that it would be unwise for Queen 
Victoria, who was spending some time at Florence, to visit her sick son-in-law 
on her way back to England. But the Queen was not to be deterred and insisted 
on following her own inclinations. She arrived in the German capital on 
April 25 and received Bismarck in a rather long audience. With respect to the 
marriage project there was no difference of opinion between them. The chan¬ 
cellor then went over the whole international situation, explaining his desire 
to prevent war and discussing the undependability of Russia. If Austria should 
be attacked, he said, Germany was bound by treaty to come to her assistance. 
The danger would then arise of France’s joining Russia. In that case England 
could be of great use with her fleet. The Queen pointed out that France did not 
wish for war. To this Bismarck agreed, but he in turn pointed out that the 
French government w^is so powerless that it might be forced into anything. 
The Queen recognized the force of the argument and expressed her full sym¬ 
pathy with the policy pursued by Germany. Lord Salisbury, she said, .shared 
her view, and she would do what she could to throw the weight of English 
influence on the side of the conservative and pacific powers. These words de¬ 
lighted the chancellor, who made no effort to conceal his satisfaction. Referring 
to the Queen’s visit to Italy and her brief conversation with Francis Joseph at 
Innsbruck, he said that .she was “ like an officer going the round of the outposts 
and seeing that the pickets were all doing their duty, and that it would have 
an excellent effect in strengthening and encouraging the league of the central 
powers.” ^ 

The Queen had shown herself to be above any petty resentment on account 
of Bismarck’s hasty accusations. The Battenbcrg marriage project blew over 
without detrimental effects upon Anglo-German relations. The same was true 
of Germany’s relations with Russia. In the critical days of early April Bismarck 
had appealed to Giers to come to his support and express the aversion of the 
Russian government to the propiosed visit of the Prince to Berlin. To the 
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German ambassador, General von Schwcinitz, it seemed that the Russian 
foreign minister was not wholly sorry to see Bismarck embarrassed. At any rate 
Giers did not appear to take the matter tcx) tragically, and this attitude caused 
Bismarck not a little irritation. From Russian documenis, however, it is clear 
that both Schwcinitz and Bismarck were unnecessarily nervous about the 
Russian stand. The Tsar had become reconciled, at least for the present, to the 
impossibility of doing anything further in the Bulgarian question and could 
not refuse to recognize the fact that Bismarck had stood by Russia in this matter 
while the other powers had been uncompromising. Both Alexander and Giers 
wished for the continuance of good relations with Germany and were anxious 
that Bismarck should remain in office. Furthermore, they were firmly opposed 
to the Battenberg marriage project, whatever Giers may have said to Schwcinitz 
concerning the proposed visit of Battenberg to Berlin.^ 

Despite the Empress’s plans and her attempts to force them through while 
her husband was still alive, Bismarck’s greatest problem during the brief reign 
of Frederick 111 was not to manage the Emperor, but to lead the Crown Prince 
William in the proper path. The young man had never got on well with his 
parents and had been systematically shut out from all contact with foreign 
affairs, so far as possible. His education had been largely military and his con¬ 
nexions were chiefly with army circles. Yet he was ambitious and active, and if 
he did not have clearly formulated views on international affairs, he had some 
firmly rooted prejudices. After his visit to Russia in 1884 he had been passion¬ 
ately Russophil and very deeply opposed to English policy. It will be remem¬ 
bered that Lord Salisbury, in his correspondence with Bismarck in November 
1887, had expressed the anxiety of the British government about the future 
course of German policy when William should have ascended the throne. The 
same uneasiness came out in connexion with Queen Victoria’s visit to Berlin 
in the spring of 1888. Acting on a hint from the German ambassador, Lord 
Salisbury wrote to the Queen asking her to be very careful in what she said to 
the Prince: “The two nations are so necessary to each other, that everything 
that is said to him must be very carefully weighed.” “ Victoria spoke to Bismarck 
about the Prince and mentioned his inexperience in foreign affairs, to which 
the chancellor replied that while W^illiam knew nothing of civil matters, “ should 
he be thrown into the water he w'ould be able to swim,” as he was certainly 
clever.” 

What the English did not realize was that Prince William had already 
recovered from his Russophilism. He had come back from a second visit to the 
Tsar, in September 1886, deeply impressed with the hostility of the Russians 
and very dubious about Bismarck’s policy. To be sure, he had an unbounded 
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admiration for the great chancellor, but by the autumn of 1887 he had come 
under the influence of Count Waldersee, who, like most of the military men, 
was in favour of German support for Austria and the waging of a preventive 
war against Russia if need be.’ In commenting upon a report from Vienna in 
April 1888, the Prince made it quite clear that he regarded Bismarck’s diplo¬ 
matic combinations with the greatest scepticism and that he did not believe 
that Russia could be successfully checkmated in that fashion. These remarks 
were so ominous that they caused Bismarck considerable anxiety. He replied 
to the Prince’s comments at great length, pointing out that it was futile to talk 
of destroying the military power of a state like Russia. Germany had not suc¬ 
ceeded in permanently disabling France in 1871, despite the completeness of 
her victory. The destruction of Russia’s power would be even more difficult, 
owing to geographical considerations. Even after a successful war Germany 
would gain nothing, for Russia would be filled with hatred and desire for 
revenge, and Germany would be in a hopeless position between two defeated 
states of great potential military strength. Italy and England could hardly be 
counted upon for support under such circumstances, and if Germany were to 
become dependent upon Austria, the Habsburg influence in (German affairs 
would be what it was before 1S66. But if the Prince meant to change German 
policy so radically, a different attitude towards Russia would have to be adopted 
immediately, and Russia would have to be provoked into making an attack, 
cither upon Germany or upon Austria, As a matter of fact, if war was to be 
waged, it would be better to seek it in the West than in the East. It would be 
easier to pick a quarrel, a war with France would be regarded in Germany as a 
necessary sacrifice in the interest of permanent peace, and the conflict could 
probably be brought to a decision earlier. Besides, it might be assumed that war 
could be waged against France without Germany’s being necessarily forced 
into war with Russia at the same time. On the other hand, it was certain that 
France would act at once if Germany became involved in the East." 

Prince William talked the matter over with his friend Count Waldersee 
before he replied. The burden of his argument was that he had not intended 
to express disagreement with the chancellor’s policy. On the contrary, he 
thoroughly approved of it and had always defended it. The point of his com¬ 
ments had simply been that, militarily speaking, the wise thing perhaps would 
be to wage war if it was inevitable and if the situation was particularly 
favourable. He still maintained that it was the duty of the army authorities, 
not only to examine the situation from this view-point, but to keep the foreign 
office posted on its ideas. The letter was an able one and betrays the helping 
hand of Waldersee.'* 

^ Wilhelm II: Ereignisse und Gestalten (Leipzig;, 1922), pp. 12--15; Radowitz: Aufzeichmingeti^ 
11 , p. 274; Fiirsi Philipp zu Eulenburjj-Hcrtcfclcl: Atts fiinfsig Jahren (Berlin, 192.^), pp. 139, iso. 

- Die Grosse Politii^, VI, Nos. 1339 flf. 

Bismarck: Gedanl{en und Erinnenifigen, Ill, pp. 1361!. The draft of the Prince’s reply in 
Waldersee: Detil^wiirdigkfitcn, I, pp. 395 ff. 
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Bismarck’s letter to William was dated May 9 and the reply May 10. Soon 
afterwards the rigorous passport regulations were introduced in Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine, despite the objections of the Statthalter. Furthermore, the chancellor 
told his fellow ministers on May 13 that a war with France was not to be so 
ardently avoided as before, and he mentioned the warlike proclivities of the 
Crown Prince. On May 16 Waldersee noted that William had told him confi¬ 
dentially that the chancellor had now decided not to shy at war any longer. 
He would try to anger the French to induce them to attack. He thought he 
could be sure of the Russians for some time. On the following day the war 
minister told Waldersee officially that Bismarck was inclined to bring about a 
war with France, and that he believed he was certain of Russian neutrality, at 
least for the beginning of the conflict. Waldersee was told to observe secrecy, 
but otherwise to make his preparations.’ 

It might be deduced from these cryptic references that Bismarck, who for 
years had devoted himself to the preservation of the peace, had now suddenly 
changed his mind and decided to seek a decision by the sword. There are, how¬ 
ever, various objections to this interpretation. In the first place, these are the 
only indications we have of such a decision. In the second place, Bismarck told 
the ministers explicitly that Germany “ would neither provoke nor attack, but 
if one allowed matters like the Schnaebcle case lo take their course, war would 
be the result.” Then, too, he told Prince William that “ of course the death of 
Emperor Frederick would have to be awaited.” Waldersee was himself rather 
doubtful of the finality of the decision and suspected that the chancellor might 
be trying to make himself agreeable to the Prince in order to exert greater 
control over him. This explanation has been accepted by a number of German 
historians. No others have interested themselves in this rather intriguing 
point. 

But there may be yet another explanation. On May 2S Waldersee himself 
discussed the situation with Count Herbert Bismarck, at that time secretary of 
.state for foreign affairs. He explained that the F'rcnch showed very little desire 
for war, partly because they were afraid of the Germans, partly because they 
did not yet feel prepared. Count Herbert replied that, according to recent 
reports, the Russians, too, were very pacific. The war minister had been unable 
to put through large demands for money, and the Tsar desired a quiet summer. 
Waldersee came away with the impression that German policy would once 
again switch from the line just decided upon. It seems not at all unlikely that 
Bismarck had seized upon the comments of the Prince in order to force the 
issue — that is, to lay before William all the arguments in favour of the policy 
pursued thus far, but also to adopt, seemingly, the arguments of the military 
men like Waldersee. The Prince’s reply and Waldersee’s own efforts to em¬ 
phasize the peaceful intentions of the French government appear to indicate 
that he was not himself ready to accept the consequences. In any case it would 


1 Lucius von Ballhauscn, op. cit., p. 452; Waldersee: Denkwiirdigkfiten, I, pp. 399, 401. 
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be foolhardy to convict Bismarck of the charge of having wished to provoke a 
war in his old age after he had spent years in overcoming innumerable obstacles 
to peace. Certainly the evidence available is not sufficient to warrant such a 
conclusion. 

In connexion with the discussions which took place between the chancellor 
and Prince William the latter was evidently informed of the terms of the Rein¬ 
surance Treaty, if he was not shown the actual text. The former Emperor has 
recently denied that he knew of the agreement before Bismarck’s dismissal, in 
March 1S90, but contemporary documents leave little room for doubt that he 
was initialed at this time, though it does appear that the Emperor Frederick 
died without ever having been informed.^ Bismarck’s object clearly was to 
prove to the Prince that the maintenance of good relations with Russia was 
desirable and feasible. William was not convinced, as his letter to Bismarck 
shows. To quote his own words, published long afterwards, the value of the 
treaty had been greatly exaggerated; it “ had no significance save as a device 
of the great chancellor to assist him in his complicated game of juggling with 
the five balls.” “ It was probably for that reason that Bismarck tried to persuade 
the future Emperor that Russia, if left alone and not deterred by Austria, would 
go into the Balkan “trap” and in this way be forced to divert attention from 
the German-Austrian frontier. It was always his contention that Russia would 
be weakened by the possession of Constantinople, for she would then be more 
exposed to the hostility of England and much more easily attacked. No doubt 
he would have been glad to have the Russians embark upon the adventure, for 
Germany would in that case have been relieved of pressure without effort on 
her jxirt. Surely it would have been insane for Germany to take action against 
Russia so long as there was a prospect that the Russians would turn to 
the south and that England and her friends would assume the burden of stop¬ 
ping their advance. That William finally recognized the cogency of the 
argument is shown by the fact that he tolcl Waldcrsec, as the latter 
left for Vienna to announce William’s accession, in June 1888, that (xer- 
many’s hope was that Russia could be induced to take energetic action, and 
that Austria should allow Russia to do so in Bulgaria. Waldcrsec was 
firmly convinced that Bismarck wished to see Russia embroiled in war with 
Turkey.'* 

When William II ascended the throne, in June 1888, he was regarded with 
some suspicion in France and Russia, for warlike plans and the desire to 


^ The Kmperor’s assertion in Karl F. Nowak: Kaiser and Chancellor (New York, T930), pp. 
80-1, 201; but see the report of Schweinitz, May 23, 1888, which Nowak himself prints on pp. 
211-12, and, above all, Nowak’s heated controversy with Siegfried von KardorfT, reprinted by the 
latter under the title Im Kampje vm Bismarck, (Berlin, 1930). The essential contemporary docu¬ 
ment is in Die Grosse Politik, VI, No. 1341. 

William 11 : My Early IJfe (New York, 192C), p. 279. 

•* Waldcrsec: Briefwechsel, Nos. 108, 149; id., Denkwiirdigk^itcn, 1 , p. 407; Crispi, op. cit., 
n, p. 327 ff. 
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emulate Frederick the Great were attributed to him. As a matter of fact, the 
situation was far too uncertain to admit of any far-reaching projects. The new 
Emperor, perhaps by way of reaction to the Anglophilism of his parents, had 
little sympathy for English policy or for his English relatives. In the spring 
of 1888 this latent antipathy had been fanned by ill-advised remarks made by 
the Prince of Wales during several visits to Berlin. He seems to have suggested 
that the Emperor Frederick intended to return to France some part of Alsace 
or Lorraine, and to Denmark northern Schleswig. He certainly made some effort 
to bring about the restoration of the property of his brother-in-law the Duke of 
Cumberland. These efforts, however well-intentioned, were indiscreet. Quite 
naturally they aroused the anger of Bismarck, who strongly resented all at¬ 
tempts to interfere with German affairs. Queen Victoria s letter to her grandson 
suggesting that he postpone all visits for some months out of respect for his 
father’s memory only heightened the friction. l*he Queen received General 
Winterfeld, w'ho came to announce William’s accession, with studied coolness, 
and the Emperor replied by letting it be known that he did not desire to meet 
the Prince of Wales during the visit which he expected to make to Vienna in 
October. The estrangement between the two families was complete and a visit 
of the Emperor to England was, for the time being, at least, quite out of the 
question.^ 

Lord Salisbury, and, for that matter, the Queen, were very anxious that 
the political relations between England and Germany should not suffer from 
the cool relations between the ruling families. Victoria thought it desirable that 
the prime minister should, if possible, arrange for meetings with Bismarck, Kal- 
noky, and Crispi, but Salisbury did not believe that the danger of isolation was, 
for the moment, acute: “ The alliance with Austria covers the only weak point 
in the English position,” he wrote the Queen. “ No foreign power (setting aside 
France for the moment) is in a position to threaten England’s interests, except 
Russia by striking at Constantinople. If Austria — that is to say Hungary — 
could be induced to view with equanimity the seizure of the Bosphorus by 
Russia, the English position would be very difficult; as England would have to 
defend the Bosphorus by herself; for Russia can always purchase the complicity 
of Italy and Germany by consenting to allow them to do what they like with 
France. But, so long as Austria stands firm upon this point, Germany, and 
consequently Italy, must go with her. To England, therefore, for the momcni, 
the most important question is — What is the disposition of Austria.^ As far as 
we can form a judgment, her disposition was never more favourable. If this 
view be correct, there is nothing to disquiet England in the meetings of em¬ 
perors or ministers. . . . France is, and must always remain, England’s greatest 
danger. But that danger is dormant, so long as the present strained relation 
exists between France and her two Eastern neighbours. If ever France .should 

1 \jcc: Edward VII, Volume 1 , pp. 262, 365, 484, 643-53; Letters of Queen Victoria, I, pp. 
421-33, 438-41; Ponsonby: Letters of the Empress Fredericl^, pp. 335-7. 
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be on friendly terms with them, the Army and Navy estimates would rise very 
rapidly.”' 

This long passage has been quoted in full because it is almost the only 
authoritative statement of the motives l)chind English policy in this period. 
The Queen was uneasy because she and her son had fallen out with the new 
Emperor and because German policy seemed to be swerving off in a Russian 
direction. It may be that the Tsar was filled with an insurmountable suspicion 
of Bismarck, as the Grand Duke Vladimir admitted during a visit to Berlin in 
April. But the Tsar and his minister saw that their hands were shackled so far 
as Bulgaria was concerned, and they realized that everything depended on 
keeping up friendly relations with Berlin. Otherwise the German Alliance with 
Austria, “ the black point ” in German-Russian relations, might be interpreted 
as the Austrians wished — that is, as giving them a free hand for expansion in 
the East, not only in Bosnia and Herzegovina and Serbia, but in Bulgaria. The 
opening of the railroad from Vienna to Constantinople at this very time was 
an ominous event as seen from St. Petersburg. With England and Italy stand¬ 
ing behind Austria, Germany was the only obstacle in the way of the realization 
of the Austrian aspirations." 

For these reasons the Tsar was eager to cultivate the goodwill of the young 
Emperor, just as Bismarck was eager to cure William of his antipathy for the 
Russian connexion. It must be admitted that the chancellor showed consum¬ 
mate skill in dealing with his new master. He raised no objection to the ex¬ 
change of warm letters between William and Francis Joseph, and when he had 
persuaded the Emperor to pay his first state visit to St. Petersburg, he drew up 
long instructions in which particular cmpha.sis was laid upon the need for 
upholding the alliance with Austria. It might not be so strong a connexion 
militarily speaking, he said, but it was a more reliable connexion than one with 
Russia. Germany could not promise Russia concessions in the East that would 
be to the detriment of Austria. But Germany could allow Russia a free hand in 
directions which were not of vital interest to Austria — that is, in Asia, in the 
region of the Black Sea, the Straits, and even Constantinople. If Austria wished 
to oppose the Russian advance in those regions, she must find other allies. 
Russia would only weaken herself by going to Constantinople and would call 
forth the hostility of England and perhaps of France. The Emperor’s visit to 
Russia should be non-political, in the sense that Germany offered nothing be¬ 
yond what she had always offered, and that, in return, Germany asked for 
nothing. Count Herbert Bismarck was to accompany the Emperor on his jour¬ 
ney, evidently in order to assure the observance of the chancellor’s instructions.^ 

Emperor William’s sojourn in Russia rook place during the last ten days of 
July. Viewed from the angle of personal relations, the visit was undoubtedly a 

Letters of Queen Victoria, I, pp. 436-8 (Aup:ust 25, 1888). 

- Die'Crosse Politik., VI, No. 1338; MeyendorfF. op. cit., I, pp. 427 fl. 

* Die Crosse Politik» VI, No. 1343. 
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success. Politically speaking, it led to nothing. In his conversations with the 
Tsar and Giers, Herbert liismarck listened patiently to long and bitter com¬ 
plaints of the Austrian policy in Bulgaria and the Near East generally, but all 
efforts made by the Russians to elicit suggestions from the Germans were care¬ 
fully evaded. Count Bismarck simply took the view that if the situation in 
Bulgaria was so intolerable from the Russian standpoint, the Russians should 
do something about it. If the Austrians invaded Serbia, let the Russians invade 
Bulgaria. The German standpoint in the Bulgarian question was perfectly well 
known, but Germany could not be expected to take the lead. Under the circum¬ 
stances it was natural that Giers should have been somewhat disappointed, and 
that he made no mention from the Russian side of any aspirations or designs 
on the Straits, though this matter was clearly in the forefront of discussion in 
the Russian foreign office at this time.^ 

During the autumn of i8S8 Emperor William followed up his visit to Russia 
by visits to Vienna and Rome, in October. No new problems were raised by 
these journeys, and no new view-points were expressed. But the visit to Rome 
was interesting as being the first paid by a foreign ruler to the Italian capital 
since the abolition of the temporal power of the Papacy, in 1870. William 
combined the visit to King Humbert with a visit to Pope Leo, but he found 
His Holiness completely wrapped up in hopes for a favourable turn of affairs 
in France Evidently to prevent a discussion of the Roman question it was 
arranged by Herbert Bismarck that the Emperor’s conversation with the Pope 
should be interrupted at the proper moment by the entry of the Emperor’s 
brother. Prince Henry. This procedure caused considerable indignation and 
irritation in Vatican circles and led to a definite rupture of the close relations 
that had been established in preceding years. The Pope’s expectations of support 
from Germany had been blasted and he turned his attention more and more 
towards France." 

The general international situation during these months was fairly quiet, 
at least outwardly. The Emperor himself was evidently not cured of his suspi¬ 
cions of Russian policy and seems to have feared that the Russians would, 
before long, attempt an advance in the Balkans by land as well as by sea.*** 
Before the end of the year he felt certain that war might come at any time, 
from either the Ru.ssian or the French side. The military men shared these 
apprehensions, and Bismarck himself became uneasy, for the Tsar, evidently 
disappointed by the unwillingness of the Germans to lead Russian policy in 
Bulgaria, resumed the transfer of troops from the Caucasus and other interior 

^ See especially Baron Jomini's utterances just before the visit (D/V Grosse Politic, VI, No. 
1344). On the visit itself see Die Grosse Politic, VI, Nos. 1345 ff.; Schweinitz: Denl(wurdigkeiten, 
Ik p. 368; Nowak: Kaiser and Chancellor, pp. 214 ff.; Meyendorff, op. cit., I, pp. 434-5; Hohen- 
lohe, op. cit., II, pp. 445, 446, 449. 

- See especially Nowak: Kaiser and Chancellor, p. 61; Schldzer, op. cit., pp. 131-2; Basthgen: 
Die romische Frage, III, pp. 4-5. 

2 Die Grosse Politic, VI, No. 1350, 
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regions to the Austrian frontier. At the same time the commercial relations be¬ 
tween Germany and Russia were becoming steadily worse as a result of in¬ 
creasing tariffs on both sides and the apparent unrcavhness of the Germans to 
negotiate a tariff treaty.^ 

More disquieting yet was the development of the situation in France and 
the opening of new connexions between St. Petersburg and Paris. Freycinet, 
who was minister of war in various cabinets from April 1888 until January 
1893, had embarked upon the great work of reorganization and development, 
which was estimated to cost some eight hundred million francs. The greatest 
emphasis was laid on the completion of the fortifications, on the perfection of 
high explosives and smokeless powder, and on the rearming of the infantry 
with the new Lebel rifle.” The progress of these reforms was startlingly rapid, 
and the Germans did not fail to appreciate it.'* They did not know that at this 
very time, in November 1888, the Grand Duke Vladimir, supposedly the best 
friend of the Germans in the Russian imperial family, was negotiating with 
Freycinet concerning an examination of the new French rifle, with a view 
to placing a large order for the Russian army. Freycinet acted in this matter 
with the knowledge of the French cabinet, though Goblet, the foreign 
minister, thought the Russian request rather strong and resented the Russian 
policy of fine words with no action. At last, in January 1889, the negotiations 
were successfully closed and the order placed, after the Russian government 
had given definite assurance that the rifles would never be used against the 
French.'^ 

Even more serious than these transactions were the budding financial con¬ 
nexions between the French and the Russian governments. It will be remem¬ 
bered that in November 1887 the German government had issued a decree 
forbidding the Reichsbank to accept Russian .securities as collateral for loans. 
Even before this time efforts had been made by men like Cyon, the friend of 
Katkov, to open the French market for Russian purposes. Bismarck was simply 
playing into the hands of these men, and there can be no denying that he 
seriously miscalculated in his attempts to weaken Russian credit. What hap¬ 
pened was that the Germans hurriedly rid themselves of their Russian securities, 
frequently at a considerable loss, while the French bought them at an attractive 
price, realizing, it is said, a profit of some five hundred million francs. Besides, 
the German measure enabled the Russian government to buy back its securities 
at a low figure and thus to effect conversion operations which had been con¬ 
templated for some time. In the long run Bismarck, far from crippling Russia’s 

1 V. Wittschewsky: Russlands Uandrls, ZoU und IndustricpoUtili (Berlin, 1905). PP- >35 ff-'. 
A. Zimmerfnann: Die Handelspdlitik des deutschen Reiches (Berlin, 1901), pp. 162 fT. 

■ - Freycinet: Souvenirs, pp. .^96 ff., 404 fF. 

3 Waldersee: Denkwiirdigkeiten. II, pp. 17, 19; Waldersee in seinem militUrischen Wirken. 
II. pp. 317 fT. 

■* Fre\cinct, op. fit., pi>. 415 fT.; Rene Goblti: "Souvenirs de ma vie politique" {Revue 
politique et parlementuire. February 10, 1929, pp. 183-208). 
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financial position, made it possible for her to secure greater sums of money 
for the same rate of interest. Most important of all was the fact ihai the Russian 
ministry of finance, after the closure of the Berlin market, was practically 
obliged to acce[)t the offers of French syndicates and to float its future loans 
in Paris. Negotiations to this end were begun in October i8S8 and led to 
the flotation of a loan of five hundred million francs at four per cent in 
Paris early in December. The French government did not conceal from the 
bankers the interest it took in the succe.ss of the loan, but its anxiety was un¬ 
founded, for the loan was oversubscribed and passed into the hands of more 
than 110,000 persons. It was the beginning of a long series of operations which 
built up the huge indebtedness of Russia to France in the period before the 
World War and established a very strong financial tie between the two coun¬ 
tries. Indeed, it may be said that during these last years of the Bismarckian 
period a veritable financial revolution w'as taking place in Europe, as the French 
unloaded their Italian securities and took over the Russian, which the Germans 
were discarding in favour of the Italian.^ 

Bismarck did not fail to realize the danger of these financial connexions and 
brought pressure to bear upon German bankers to prevent their participation. 
The Emperor, too, took a very pessimistic view of the situation.* It was under 
the influence of this renewed danger that Bismarck decided to draw more 
closely to England. The connexion had, of course, never been broken, and even 
in August 1888, in a dispatch to the ambassador at London, the chancellor had 
pointed out that, in view pf England’s military and naval unpreparedness, her 
.sole assurance against French attack lay in good relations with Germany. Ger¬ 
many could effectively hold France in check, but only if she were certain that 
England would stand by the League of Peace in the event of Rus.sia’s support¬ 
ing France. These same ideas he developed in conversation with Hatzfeldt 
during the latter’s stay at Friedrichsruh from January 5 to 7, 1889. They were 
worked out in the instructions sent to the amba.ssador after his return to Lon¬ 
don. Hatzfeldt was to communicate to Salisbury the chancellor’s conviction that 
peace, even if only for a period sufficient to complete the armaments of Ger¬ 
many and England, could be most safely attained by a treaty between the two 
countries, by which they should accept the obligation for a definite period 
to ward off a French attack in common. A secret treaty of this sort, if it were 
possible, would afford them both considerable security for the outcome of 
a war, but the prevention of war could be expected only from a public treaty. 
Bismarck then pointed out that England was exposed to attack only from 
France, as no other powers would act against her unless sure of French support. 


^ The best source is F>ncst Daudet: Histoire diplomatique de Valliance franco^rttsse (Paris, 
1894), chapter vi. The best discussion is in Ibbekcn: Staat ttnd Wirtschaft, chapter ii. Sec also 
Goblet, loc. cit., and Georges Michon: T/te Franco-Russian Alliance (New York, 1929), chapter i, 
passim. 
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A defensive alliance for one, two, or three years would, therefore, meet the 
English needs completely.^ 

It will be recalled that Lord Salisbury, in the survey of British policy written 
for the Queen in August i88S, had made exactly the point that Bismarck made: 
namely, that “ France is, and must always remain, England’s greatest danger.” 
At that time he had considered the danger dormant because it was overshad¬ 
owed by the strained relations of France with her two eastern neighbours. But 
in his speech at the Lord Mayor’s banquet on November lo he had given clear 
expression to his uneasiness. He believed that the governments were pacifically 
inclined, he said, but they might at any time be carried away by popular pres¬ 
sure. Furthermore, the five continental powers were reported to have no less 
than twelve million men for use in war. The terrible pressure of armaments 
was increasing all the time. Where, he asked, would all this lead? But instead 
of answering, he indicated that Britain herself must build up her armaments. 
In speaking to the Russian ambassador he made no secret of the fact that his 
fears centred on France, with her excessive military expenditures and the grow¬ 
ing Boulangist agitation.' 

The moment, therefore, was favourable for Bismarck’s step, and Salisbury 
received it with great interest and seriousness. He promised to speak to his 
closest associates and sound out the political leaders. He did not inform Queen 
Victoria, so far as we know. Indeed, in this matter we have not a single scrap 
of evidence from the English side. Even in the German foreign office there are 
only a few documents dealing with the subject. All wc know is that every 
effort was made in the spring of 1889 to improve relations between the 
two countries. Bismarck, disappointed by the results of Germany’s colonial 
experiment, was determined not to allow serious friction lo arise from colonial 
questions. To the explorer, Eugen Wolf, he said in December: “My map of 
Africa lies in Europe. Here lies Russia, and here” — pointing to the left — 
“ lies France, and we are in the middle; that is my map of Africa.” It is said 
that he even considered giving up some of the German colonies. At any rate, 
in a Reichstag speech on January 26, 1889 he spoke warmly of England as 
Germany’s “old and traditional ally, with whom we have no conflicting in¬ 
terests.” This did not mean, he explained, an “ ally ” in the diplomatic sense, 
for Germany had no agreements with England. But he wished to keep up the 
old friendship. 

In March Count Herbert Bismarck came to London, primarily to discuss 
colonial affairs, especially the troubles in Samoa and in East Africa. He reviewed 
the general situation in conversation with Lord Salisbury, stressing the Franco- 
Italian tension and pointing out the necessity that England and Germany 
appear friendly before the world. “ It was a great object with Germany,” he 
continued, “ that war, if it was to come, should not come for eighteen months. 


^ Die Crosfe Polifiif, IV, Nos. 042-^. 

•* Bi.smiirck: Gesammelte H'er^e, VIII, p. 646. 
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as their rifles would not be ready till then/' The conversation turned to the 
matter of a defensive treaty. Evidently Salisbury had not yet given a reply to 
Bismarck’s overture, since he had been told that an immediate reply was not 
expected. He now explained that he had consulted with his colleagues and had 
found that they all agreed with him that an Anglo-German alliance would be 
very beneficial for both countries and for the peace of Europe; but they had all 
felt that the time was inopportune, for action in this matter would lead to the 
break-up of the parliamentary majority. He appreciated Bismarck’s initiative 
and wished to leave the matter open: “Meanwhile we leave it on the table, 
without saying yes or no; that is unfortunately all I can do at present.”' 

Despite Lord Salisbury’s unwillingness to follow up the German proposal 
at this time, the relations between the two countries continued to grow closer 
during the spring and summer. Herbert Bismarck paved the way for the settle¬ 
ment of outstanding colonial questions in East Africa and Samoa. He even 
discussed with Joseph Chamberlain the possibility of an exchange of CJerman 
South-west Africa for the little island of Heligoland, which lay off the Cjerrnan 
coast. Bismarck, however, did not think the time ripe for raising so important 
a problem, and the matter was hardly touched upon in conversation between 
Salisbury and the CJerman ambassador.^ On the other hand, a reconciliation 
between the Emperor and the Prince of Wales was effected and arrangements 
were made for William to visit England in the summer. Every effort was made 
on the English side to make a good impression upon the young ruler. In con¬ 
sideration of his great interest in naval affairs it was decided to name him 
Admiral of the Fleet. This decision was communicated to the Emperor in 
June, though the visit did not take place until August. Its effect was instanta¬ 
neous. William wrote to the English ambassador that he was “fairly over¬ 
whelmed. . . . Fancy wearing the same uniform as St. Vincent and Nelson; 
it is enough to make one quite giddy,” So enthusiastic was he that it was only 
with difficulty that Bismarck dissuaded him from broaching anew the subject 
of Heligoland during his visit.'^ 

The visit itself was in every way a success. In a sense it was a naval demon¬ 
stration, for the Emperor went to England accompanied by a German squadron 
and during his stay was present at a great review of the British fleet. After 
returning to Germany he wrote the Queen: “ I now am able to feel and take 
interest in your fleet as if it were my own; and with keenest sympathy shall 
I watch every phase of its further development, knowing that the British iron¬ 
clads, coupled with mine and my army, arc the strongest guarantees of peace; 
which Heaven may help us to preserve. Should, however, the will of Providence 


' Die Crosse PoHtik, IV, No. 945; Letters of Queen Victoria, I, pp. 483 ff. 
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lay the heavy burden on us of fighting for our homes and destinies, then may 
the British fleet be seen forging ahead side by side with the German, and the 
‘ Red Coat ’ marching to victory with the ‘ Pomeranian Grenadier ’! ” ^ 

Though Bismarck was undoubtedly gratified by the improvement of rela¬ 
tions with England, he certainly did not desire to see German policy orientated 
exclusively in that direction. In explaining to General von Schweinitz the (ler- 
man offer of an alliance to England, Count Herbert Bismarck said explicitly that 
this in no way touched Russia." It was directed against France. And yet the Rus¬ 
sians quite naturally watched the course of the Anglo-German rapprochement 
with anxiety. The visit of Herbert Bismarck to London caused suspicion, and 
the Emperor’s visit was looked upon with even greater uneasiness. The Tsar 
himself felt certain that Bismarck was again engaged upon some intrigue 
directed against Russia. He would hardly hear of Giers’s suggestion that he 
visit Berlin to repay the visit of the Emperor in t 88S.'* In May, during the festivi¬ 
ties connected with the marriage of a Russian Grand Duke with a daughter of 
the Prince of Montenegro, Alexander spoke, in a toast, of the Balkan Prince 
as his only true and faithful friend. 

General von Schweinitz took a very pessimistic view of the situation, and 
the military men in Berlin once more advanced the argument that Russian 
activities in the Balkan countries and the resumption of troop concentrations 
on the Austrian and German frontiers was sufficient proof that the Tsar was 
planning action and that it would be the part of wisdom to anticipate him. 
Ifismarck himself was not certain of the future and was uneasy about the 
progress of the pro-Russian parties in the Balkan countries. He admitted that 
Russia could not be counted upon as of yore, but he refused to draw the con¬ 
clusion suggested by the military men that this meant war. Germany, he said, 
must still try to preserve the peace and must not seek a quarrel.^ In other words, 
the German chancellor was unwilling to throw in the lot of Germany with 
either the English or the Russian side. His object w^as to maintain a careful 
balance between them and to allow the antagonism between the two groups to 
paralyse all efforts to disturb the peace. It is perfectly true that after 1878 Bis¬ 
marck relied less and less upon Russian friendship and kept the door open for 
advances and connexions with other powers. After the crisis of 1886-S he was 
more inclined than ever to lean towards the English side. But he never, even 
for a short time, lost sight of the power of Russia or discontinued his efforts 
to maintain the best possible relationship with her. 

The Emperor William, on the other hand, sympathized strongly with the 
anti-Russian views of the military men. As he was drawn into the sphere of 

^ letters of Queen Victoria, I, p. 526; I-cc: Edufard VII, Volume I, p. 656. 
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the English influence, this attitude became more and more outspoken. In 
August 1889 fhe Emperor told the Austrian chief of staff, in the presence of 
Francis Joseph, that, no matter what the reason for Austrian mobilization, be 
it the Bulgarian question or some other, the day of Austrian mobilization 
would be the day for German mobilization too, whatever the chancellors might 
say. This was the very negation of Bismarck’s policy. Such a difference of view 
led inevitably to friction with the old chancellor, whom personally William so 
much admired.^ In the summer, when the Russian government proposed to 
float a loan in Berlin, the two men found themselves in open conflict. Bismarck, 
who had evidently come to realize the danger of the Franco-Russian financial 
connexion, was anxious to have the matter go through. The Emperor, on the 
other hand, supported by Waldersee, took the view that the German people 
must not be allowed to supply the enemy with money for additional arma¬ 
ments, which, it appeared to him, were destined for use against Germany and 
Austria. Bismarck argued that good relations be maintained at least until the 
rearming of the German troops should be complete in the spring of 1890 and 
until England could be counted upon with certainty. But it was all of no avail. 
The old chancellor was given to understand that his policy was too “ Russo- 
phil.”" 

From this time on, the chancellor’s hold upon the Emperor relaxed more 
and more. Friction developed between them on matters of domestic policy and 
they drifted further and further apart on questions of foreign affairs. In his 
memoirs Bismarck says that “the uniform of Admiral of the Fleet may be 
regarded as the symbol of a new chapter in the foreign policy of the empire,” 
and he was not far from the truth. William was through with Russia and was 
drifting more and more into the course of the Mediterranean coalition. Though 
the chancellor disapproved, the Emperor in.sisted on going to Athens to attend 
the wedding of his sister and Prince Constantine of Greece, and he intended 
to go on from the Greek capital to Constantinoj)le. The Russians naturally put 
a political construction on these plans, and when the Tsar finally came to Berlin, 
in October, he made no secret of his suspicions. The Emperor’s visit to England 
and his projected trip to the Near East had, to quote a letter of William to 
Francis Joseph, led Alexander to believe “ that I had joined with you, Humbert, 
and the Queen of England — the Sultan ought to come in too, in order very 
soon to unite in suddenly falling on the Tstir, destroying his empire, and an¬ 
nihilating himself and his house! ” Alexander complained, furthermore, of the 
military influences in Berlin, mentioning especially Waldersee. His expression 
of doubt as to whether Bismarck would long continue in office showed that he 
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was well-informed with respect to the course of affairs in Berlin. Bismarck did 
his utmost to reassure Alexander, reiterating his indifference to Balkan affairs, 
stating that there were no written agreements between the Triple Alliance and 
England, and declaring most positively that the Emperor’s visit to the East had 
no political import whatever.^ The Tsar left Berlin with his mind set at rest. 

The visit of the Tsar led only to new friction between the Emperor and 
Bismarck, for the chancellor, fearing lest the two rulers, with their very different 
temperaments, might see too much of each other, thoroughly disapproved of 
William’s hasty action in inviting himself to Russia for the following summer. 
The Emperor, on the other hand, undoubtedly expected that Bismarck would 
be pleased by this well-intentioned effort to establish closer relations.^ He was 
irritated and disgusted by an attitude which he could not understand, and on 
his trip to the Near East he went his own way. The visit to Athens and Con¬ 
stantinople really had no political object and led to no new alignments, 
but the Emperor took the opportunity to show his interest in the British navy. 
He inspected the fleet at the Pir^us and discussed with the Prince of Wales 
the entire problem of sea-power in the Mediterranean. The whole demonstra¬ 
tion caused irritation at St. Petersburg, and the Tsar is said to have spoken 
very disparagingly of the Emperor, describing him as “ an ill-bred and faithless 
youngster.” ® 

It seems that the Tsar’s confidence in Bismarck grew as his estrangement 
from the Emperor developed. The chancellor now appeared as the representative 
of the old policy of good Russian-German relations, deterring the young ruler 
from enterprises advocated by the military men. To avoid Germany’s going 
over entirely into the course of the Mediterranean coalition it was essential to 
maintain the policy of the Reinsurance Treaty. This treaty was not due to 
expire until June 1890, yet in December 1889 the Tsar decided that negotia¬ 
tions for its renewal might be opened, when the time came in April.^ But in 
February, when rumours got abroad of a new conflict between the Emperor 
and the chancellor, and Bismarck’s continuance in office became more and more 
problematical, Count Shuvalov, the ambassador at Berlin, took up the matter 
with Bismarck, evidently on his own initiative. Bismarck was quite ready to 
renew the treaty indefinitely, for, he said, the text is “ the expression of a fixed 

1 Die Grosse Politik, VI, No. 1358; Radowitz, op. cit., II, pp. 300--7; Meyendorff, op. cit., 11 , 
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and unchanging situation.” He informed the Emperor of his conversation with 
Shuvalov and secured his consent to the renewal. 

The Emperor’s attitude in this matter is remarkable, considering his well- 
known views regarding Russia. Evidently he agreed to the continuance of the 
treaty either because he rated its value very low and saw no harm in it, or else 
because he had no coherent plan to offer as a substitute for the policy followed 
by Bismarck.' In a letter written in 1929 the former Emperor asserts that on 
this occasion Bismarck simply spoke of Shuvalov’s coming journey to Russia 
and the desirability of taking advantage of it “ to underline our good inten¬ 
tions.” It was not out of the question — in fact, the chancellor hoped — that 
perhaps in time this might lead to .some tangible result. He asked permission 
to speak to Shuvalov of the “ renewal and eventual strengthening of our 
friendly relations with Russia.” The former Emperor denies that he knew the 
actual text of the treaty or that he approved its renewal. But he was not the 
type of man who could be kept in ignorance of so important a matter if he knew 
of its existence, and it is not possible for a historian to accept the validity of a 
statement made forty years after the event when that statement is in direct 
contradiction to official contemporary documents.* 

The tension in the relations of the Emperor and Bismarck came to a head 
about March 15. The questions involved dealt primarily with matters of do¬ 
mestic policy, but the problem of international relations was not without bear¬ 
ing on the crisis. Military circles were, if anything, more uneasy about Russia’s 
intentions than ever. News had just come that the latest Russian loan in Paris 
had been oversub.scribed seven or eight times, and that the Russian mini.siry of 
finance had on hand large sums of ready cash. Russia had a numerical superi¬ 
ority of ninety thousand troops on the German and Austrian frontiers and was 
massing forces on the Roumanian front as well. The presence of the Serbian 
statesman Nikola Pasif at St. Petersburg was taken as evidence of a Russian 
scheme to organize a Balkan league against Austria and Roumania. So serious 
were some of the reports from Russia that Bismarck thought best not to submit 
them to the Emperor for fear of increasing his irritation. This turned out to be 
a fatal mistake on the part of the chancellor, for one of the high officials of the 
foreign office, Baron von Holstein, of whom much will have to be said later, 
worked in collusion with Waldersee to keep the Emperor well supplied with 
correspondence and newspaper clippings of the right sort.^ 

On March 15 a bundle of twenty reports reached Berlin from the German 
consul at Kiev, who was one of the government’s most reliable reporters. Bis- 
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marck sent several of them, which dealt with military matters, to the Emperor. 
Some of them were of earlier date and William concluded that they had been 
withheld from him. From the news they contained he was convinced that the 
menace from Russia was very serious and that the Tsar was on the point of 
declaring war. It was high time, he wrote Bismarck, that Austria should be 
warned and counter-measures taken. The chancellor replied immediately, point¬ 
ing out that the Russian concentrations had been going on for years, that the 
Austrians had taken counter-measures, and that the Russian willingness to 
renew the treaty with Germany indicated that there was no immediate danger. 
He thought that he had convinced the Emperor, but the fact that the reports 
were handed over to the general staff, and copies sent to Vienna, shows that 
no attention was paid to his representations.^ 

The break was now complete; Bismarck could no longer subscribe even to 
the Emperor’s foreign policy. In his resignation he pointed out that disagree¬ 
ment regarding Germany’s policy towards Russia made it impossible for him 
to retain charge even of the ministry of foreign affairs. As a matter of fact, the 
Emperor had no clear-cut ideas about Germany’s future policy. He told his 
generals that Russia was about to occupy Bulgaria and desired the neutrality 
of Germany, that he had promised Francis Joseph that he would be a faith¬ 
ful ally, and that he meant to stand by his promise. Bismarck, he said, intended 
to give up Austria and the Triple Alliance and effect an understanding with 
Russia. On the other hand, the diplomats were informed that foreign affairs 
had nothing to do with the chancellor’s dismissal and would in no way affect 
Germany’s relations to foreign powers.” In other words, he appreciated the 
possible reaction of Bismarck’s disappearance upon the international situation 
and wished to gloss over the difference of opinion which undoubtedly existed. 
He made the greatest efforts to retain the services of Count Herbert Bismarck 
as secretary of state for foreign affairs, because he feared the initiation of a 
new policy. 

Shuvalov reached Berlin from St. Petersburg on March 17, at the very height 
of the crisis. He had full powers to negotiate a renewal of the Reinsurance 
Treaty for six years, with the idea that it should become permanent. When he 
learned of the impending resignation of the chancellor, he declared that before 
opening negotiations he must wait for further instructions from home. It seems 
that he also expressed some doubt whether the Tsar would want to conclude 
the agreement with a new chancellor. At any rate, that is what Herbert Bis¬ 
marck reported to the Emperor on March 20.* 
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Now, if the Emperor really wished lo break the connexion with Russia, if 
he really had plans for a reorientation of German policy, here was a golden 
opportunity to withdraw gracefully from the treaty. What he actually did was 
to express astonishment at Shuvalov’s attitude and indicate his readiness to 
renew the treaty. If the Bismarcks, in turn, had taken advantage of the situation, 
they might have seen the treaty safely renewed. But Herbert Bismarck insisted 
that Shuvalov was unwilling to negotiate with the new chancellor and insisted 
further on handing in his resignation. He was clearly attempting to utilize the 
question of renewing the treaty to force the Emperor to retract and recall 
Prince Bismarck to office.' 

But events took a different turn. The Emperor had Shuvalov waked at one 
o’clock in the morning and invited to breakfast at the palace at eight. He was 
determined to clear up the situation himself. When Shuvalov, alarmed by these 
extraordinary tactics and fearing that bad news had arrived from Russia, ap¬ 
peared promptly on the morning of March 21, he was received “ with a kindness 
and cordiality beyond all expression.” The Emperor asked the ambassador to 
sit down and then explained that he had been obliged to part with the old chan¬ 
cellor because of the wretched state of his health and the excitable condition of 
his nerves. It was an explanation of which he made liberal use in discussions with 
foreign representatives. Then he continued: “ Herbert Bismarck told me last 
evening that you were authorized by your sovereign to pursue negotiations 
respecting the renewal of our secret treaty, but that at present you had aban¬ 
doned them. Why ? I beg you to tell His Majesty that on my part I am entirely 
disposed to renew our secret treaty, that my foreign policy remains and will 
remain the same as it was in the time of my grandfather. That is my firm 
resolve. I shall not depart from it.” Assured by Shuvalov that he was merely 
awaiting new instructions, the Emperor concluded: “Nothing has changed, 
then, and I rely on your friendship to lay the situation before your Emperor, 
assuring him that nothing has changed either in my personal sentiments to¬ 
wards him or in my policy towards Rusaa.” ® 

This conversation is irrefutable proof that the Emperor, having got rid of 
Bismarck, feared to discontinue the policy which he had denounced, and that 
he dreaded lest the chancellor’s dismissal should lead to international compli¬ 
cations which, while Bismarck was at the helm, he had regarded with equa¬ 
nimity. But there were powers in the foreign office who were more determined 
than the Emperor. Baron von Holstein, who for fifteen years had been regarded 
as one of Bismarck’s right-hand men, had joined hands with Waldersee and 
his group and had worked for Bismarck’s fall. He disliked the Bismarcks, 
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father and son, and he disagreed with the policy of grovelling before Russia. 
In his opinion the Berlin Congress and Bismarck’s efforts to prevent war be¬ 
tween Russia and England in 1885 were serious mistakes. He disapproved of the 
Reinsurance Treaty, which appeared to him as a betrayal of the alliance with 
Austria.* 

Holstein, who evidently hoped to secure control of the foreign office, though 
he shunned the externals of power, was determined to keep the Bismarcks out 
of office if he could. He may have had something to do with the appointment 
of the new chancellor, General von Caprivi. The new minister for foreign 
affairs, Baron Marschall von Bicberstein, was undoubtedly his nominee. Both 
were men who lacked experience in foreign affairs and who would be depend¬ 
ent on his judgment. His first move was to induce the new chancellor to call a 
conference at the foreign office on March 23 to reconsider the question of the 
treaty with Russia. Besides Capri vi and Holstein there were present the under¬ 
secretaries Berchem and Raschdau, who had evidently been instructed before¬ 
hand. All were unanimously opposed to the renewal of the treaty, not so much 
because of the policy which it represented as because all the advantages of the 
agreement accrued to Russia. It was dangerous to have the German promises 
on paper, they claimed, for Russia might at any time reveal them to Austria or 
England and thus disrupt the Triple Alliance. Bismarck himself might divulge 
them. Furthermore, the treaty was not compatible, at least not in spirit, with 
the obligations of Germany under the terms of other alliances. At the same 
time Germany gained nothing by the pact, for there was nothing in it to pre¬ 
vent Russia from concluding an alliance with France. All told, it was a dan¬ 
gerous thing, more likely to lead to war than to preserve the peace, a product 
of Bismarckian ingenuity which so complicated Germany’s international rela¬ 
tions that no one lacking Bismarck’s genius and prestige could hope to make 
the intricate system function.® 

These considerations, embodied in a memorandum drawn up by Berchem, 
decided Caprivi, who had assumed his position with reluctance and who ap¬ 
pears to have been genuinely frightened by the complexity of the problems 
which confronted him. Thus far Holstein’s plans had worked perfectly. Her¬ 
bert Bismarck, who had handed in his resignation in the expectation that 
his friend Alvensleben would be appointed, was not informed of what took 
place, though he was technically secretary of state for foreign affairs until his 
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NON-RENEWAL OF THE REINSURANCE TREATY 


resignation was accepted by the Emperor, on March 26. The Bismarcks evi¬ 
dently had no inkling of the intrigues of Holstein. They liked Caprivi and had 
no doubt that he could be persuaded to continue the old policy. But when, on 
the very day of the foreign-office conference, Bismarck went over the situation 
with the new chancellor, he received only evasive answers.^ 

In the meanwhile Holstein had succeeded in persuading General von 
Schweinitz, who happened to be in Berlin, of his view. The ambassador had 
for some time entertained doubts as to the advisability of renewing the treaty 
and on March 27 joined Caprivi in advising the Emperor to drop it. William 
accepted the advice, apparently with not much regret, though on the following 
day he tried to sugar the pill by leading Shuvalov to believe that negotiations 
would be continued at St. Petersburg and that the matter might be arranged at 
a later date by some alterations in the text. Holstein’s victory was complete and 
he telegraphed the good news to his friends.^ 

It was for General von Schweinitz to break the news at St. Petersburg. He 
arrived there on March 31 and immediately looked up Giers. The Tsar and his 
minister had been very uneasy about Bismarck’s dismissal, and felt that they 
were before the unknown. After all, the great chancellor had been an advocate 
of peace. Could the same be said of the young Emperor and the men in his 
entourage.? Under the circumstances Shuvalov’s report of his conversation with 
the Emperor on the morning of March 21 was received with great satisfaction 
at St. Petersburg. Giers set to work on instructions for the ambassador, but 
before they were ready, word came that the negotiations had been suspended. 
Yet the Russian minister was still in a hopeful frame of mind when the German 
ambassador tactfully informed him that the treaty could not be renewed.® 

The Russian foreign minister was struck with consternation on hearing the 
ambassador’s message. He could hardly believe it and recalled to Schweinitz 
what the Emperor had said to Shuvalov on March 21. The Tsar, however, re¬ 
ceived the news with greater equanimity. He certainly distrusted Emperor 
William, as appears from his notation on Giers’s report: “ The new chancellor’s 
views about our relations are very significant. It appears to me that Bismarck 
was right when he said that the policy of the German Emperor would alter 
from the day when he, Bismarck, retired.”* This did not satisfy Giers, who 
felt that his entire policy was bound up with this treaty; and his policy, it must 
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be remembered, had been maintained only at the expense of a bitter conflict 
with Katkov and his circle. Twice during the next two weeks he raised the 
subject again, pointing out to Schweinitz that the Russians would be content 
with any scrap of paper — an exchange of notes or of imperial letters. On 
May 15 he even suggested that Russia would be willing to renew the treaty 
without the secret protocol and without the German recognition of Russia’s 
preponderant and decisive influence in Bulgaria. Schweinitz, who had never 
been more than half converted to the new course, reported to his government 
in favour of acceptance of the Russian offers.' 

The whole matter was gone over again at Berlin, and various memoranda 
were drawn up by officials of the foreign office. The tenor of these was that 
even without the protocol and without the recognition of Russia’s claims in 
Bulgaria the treaty would bind Germany to insist on the principle of the clos¬ 
ure of the Straits. This would be detrimental to English interests, and the Eng¬ 
lish, who had never entirely forgiven Germany’s action in maintaining the 
principle in 1885, would be estranged if she persisted in supporting the 
Russians in this matter. The argument that the treaty was incompatible with 
Germany’s other agreements was also disinterred, but special stress was laid on 
the possibility and danger of divulgence by Russia and the consequent disrup¬ 
tion of the Triple Alliance. Russia, it was pointed out, was evidently preparing 
for action in the Near East and was therefore anxious to prevent Germany from 
siding with England and Austria. With the treaty in her hands Russia could, at 
the crucial moment, reveal the terms to Austria and thus throw the whole anti- 
Russian coalition into confusion.^ 

Schweinitz was therefore instructed to explain the German attitude 
to Giers, saying that Caprivi intended to maintain the existing good relations 
with Russia and to pursue a “ simple and transparent ” policy, which would 
“give no occasion for misunderstanding.” But there could be no treaty. On 
hearing this Giers was disconsolate. His first impulse was to attempt to renew 
negotiations through the Emperors themselves, or through Shuvalov at 
Berlin, but he was finally convinced of the futility of such action. Nothing more 
was done, and on June 18, 1890 the famous Reinsurance Treaty automatically 
lapsed.^ 

The great chancellor was gone, and with him went one of the pivotal agree¬ 
ments of his system. His had been a great career, beginning with three wars 
in eight years and ending with a period of twenty years during which he 
worked for the peace of Europe, despite countless opportunities to embark on 
further enterprises with more than an even chance of success. No other states- 


^ Die Crosse Politi/^, VII, No. 1372; Schweinitz, op. cit., II, p. 412. 

2 Die Crosse Politi\. VII, Nos. 1374 ff.; Ludwig Raschdau: " Zur Vorgeschichte des Riickr 
versicherungsvertrages ** (Deutsche Rundschau, May 1924, pp. 113-26). 

s Die Crosse Politic, VII, Nos. 1380, 1382; Goriainov, loc. cit., pp. 344 -^; Lamsdorf, op. cit., 
pp. 310 ff., 322 ff.; Schweinitz, op, cit., II, pp. 405-6. 
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man of his standing had ever before shown the same great moderation and 
sound political sense of the possible and the desirable. Of course much had 
changed since the time when he first took over the control of Prussian policy, 
and it cannot be said that he succeeded entirely in estimating the new forces 
at their full value. In the last years of his regime the old cabinet diplomacy had 
become quite impossible, for the dissemination of education and more liberal 
representative institutions had made public opinion a force in foreign affairs. 
Bismarck himself had not been much influenced by this new factor, for the 
German Reichstag had little to say in matters of international relations, and 
the chancellor, with his “ reptile fund,” was able to mould press opinion to suit 
his needs, especially in cases of army appropriations. He had a very keen appre¬ 
ciation of the strength and danger of popular passions in other countries, but 
he was often unwise and unscrupulous in the way in which he manipulated 
German opinion and aroused the feelings of other nations. 

It might also be said that the great chancellor failed to understand all the 
implications of the great economic changes that were taking place in Europe. 
The technical advances in armaments he saw clearly enough and he had no 
hesitation in joining the race for military power without making any serious 
effort to check the disastrous development of a Europe armed to the teeth. But 
his advocacy of a colonial policy was hardly more than reluctant and half¬ 
hearted. Even though he realized the growing importance of overseas sources 
and markets, he was, to the end, primarily a continental statesman. In the same 
way he allowed himself to be carried away by the wave of protection that swept 
Europe towards the end of the century, yet without seeing the great importance 
of close economic connexions between Germany and her allies, let alone coun¬ 
tries like Russia. The force of international finance escaped him almost com¬ 
pletely until the very last years of his chancellorship, and by that time it was 
almost too late to check the course of events. 

It must be remembered, of course, that no other statesman of his time was 
able to grasp the full significance of these tremendous changes. Bismarck at 
least deserves full credit for having steered European politics through this 
dangerous transitional period without serious conflict between the great powers. 
Paradoxically enough it may be said that by preserving the peace of Europe the 
great chancellor made possible the phenomenal development of forces which 
made peace more and more difficult to maintain in the future. As for his own 
diplomacy, its methods changed while its purposes remained the same. In 1871 
he was certainly an advocate of the free hand in international relations. To 
bind oneself beforehand for certain eventualities that might never occur 
seemed to him contrary to the fundamental principles of good statesmanship. 
And yet when he laid down his offices, he had built up the most complicated 
system of alliances that Europe had ever known in peace times. It was, of 
course, the product of circumstances, the resultant of the new forces and the 
new pressure in international relations. 
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What his alliances came to in the aggregate was a series of security pacts 
designed to protect the German Empire from any conceivable attack so far as 
human foresight and ingenuity could do so. With the exception of a slight 
nuance in the German-Italian treaty of 1887 these agreements were all strictly 
defensive and were intended to secure the European centre from aggression by 
the wings. To say that Bismarck’s object was to isolate France is only a simpli¬ 
fication of his policy and a half-truth. His object was to reduce the pressure 
upon the German frontiers as much as possible by diverting the European 
powers to colonial fields and by building up a system of protective agreements 
that made action difficult and dangerous. Realizing full well that the ferment 
and urge for expansion in a nation like Russia could not be wholly suppressed, 
he was willing to protect the Russian rear while the Russians were busy in 
Asia. He was willing even to allow them a reasonable field for expansion in 
the eastern Balkans. It was only because Austria, which was absolutely neces¬ 
sary to Germany to complete the central European dike against Russia, objected 
to Russian activity even in Bulgaria that the German chancellor was led into 
the policy of the Mediterranean coalition. This combination, as viewed from 
Berlin, was designed for the simple purpose, not of checking the Russian ad¬ 
vance in the Near East, for which Bismarck cared nothing, but of securing for 
Austria the support of England and Italy in protecting interests for which 
Germany was unwilling to fight. It was the classic illustration of Bismarck’s 
uncanny sense for the objects and interests of other nations as well as of Ger¬ 
many. The Mediterranean coalition was a tool in Bismarck’s hand, but it was 
not based on unfair exploitation of the other powers. Quite the contrary, the 
chancellor simply brought together powers like England and Austria who had 
been for years groping in the dark to join hands. 

This careful system of checks and balances was thrown into the discard by 
Bismarck’s successors without much compunction or hesitation. The young 
Emperor certainly never understood the working of the Bismarckian policy. 
Perhaps it was a mistake on the chancellor’s part not to have initiated him fully. 
Holstein, of all the men in the foreign office, was alone fully informed and 
conversant with affairs. He disapproved of the policy and disliked the Bis- 
marcks. He manoeuvred to get them out of office and he worked hard to scrap 
the treaty because he wanted to keep them out of office. Whether Holstein sin¬ 
cerely believed, like Caprivi, that the system was too complicated for anyone 
hut Bismarck to manage is a question that cannot be settled. Certainly, however, 
it would have been wise for the new men to have gone to the master for advice 
and information. But Bismarck was practically thrown out of office, and his 
policy was thrown after him. Holstein carefully avoided consultation with the 
former chancellor or his son. He wanted to get rid of the policy as well as of 
the man, and in the end the two went out together. 

Considering this aspect of the question, it is hardly worth while to analyse 
in detail the specific arguments advanced against the renewal of the treaty by 
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Bismarck’s successors/ It may be true that the text of the treaty was not wholly 
compatible with the text of the treaty with Koumania, but it is certain that 
Bismarck was unaware of this, and these difficulties could easily have been 
straightened out. Of fundamental disloyalty there can be no serious thought, 
especially so far as the Austrians arc concerned. At Vienna some sort of 
G^man-Russian agreement was suspected, but Bismarck had so frequently 
explained to the Austrians his attitude on the matters in dispute between 
them and Russia that Kalnoky could take no umbrage. For the same reason 
it is doubtful whether the revelation of the text by the Russians, which the new 
men in Berlin seem to have feared as much as anything, would have had any 
real effect. Bismarck was never partial to secret agreements and he never ob¬ 
jected to the publication of this one, though his willingness to sec it published 
may have been due to the fact that he knew that the Russians would not dare 
publish it. Some point was made in the course of the discussions in Berlin of 
the fact that the advantages under the treaty were all on the Russian side. It 
will be remembered, however, that Bismarck himself had offered many of the 
far-reaching concessions embodied in the protocol, and that Giers attached 
little value to them. 

But even if these arguments were advanced seriously by the officials of the 
foreign office, Giers’s offer to strike out the protocol and accept a simple ex¬ 
change of notes would have removed almost every objection. In the discussions 
that followed the proposal it came out clearly enough that the fundamental 
objection in Berlin was not so much to Me treaty with Russia as to any secret 
treaty with her. The men of the new course were unwilling to continue the 
Bismarckian policy, they were afraid to jeopardize German relations with 
Austria and England, they were frightened by the complexity of the whole 
thing. They asserted and repeated that no change in Germany’s policy towards 
Russia was intended, but by refusing even to discuss the continuance of the old 
treaty relation they gave Russia every reason to think that a thorough-going 
revision of German international relations was intended. 
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